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The Chase of the Golden Plate. 

By JACQUES FUTRELLE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


Part II.—THE GIRL AND THE PLATE 

sombrero clung frantically to a fast-falling 
strand of ruddy hair. She clutched at the 
hat and saved it, but her hair tumbled down 
about her shoulders, a mass of gold, and 
floated out behind. 

The Burglar took another quick look 
behind ; then his foot went out against the 
speed regulator, and the car fairly leapt with 
suddenly-increased impetus. The regulator 
was in the last notch now, and the car was 
one that had raced at Brooklands. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” exclaimed the Girl. “ Can’t 
you go a little slower ? ” 

“ Ix>ok behind ! ” directed the Burglar, 
tersely. 

She glanced back and gave a little cry. 
Two giant eyes stared at her from a few 
hundred yards away as another car swooped 
along in pursuit, and behind this ominously 
glittering pair was still another. 

“ They’re chasing us, aren’t they ? ” 

“ They are,” replied the Burglar, grimly ; 
“ but if these tyres hold they haven't got 

a chance. A breakdown would-” He 

didn’t finish the sentence. There was a 
sinister note in his voice, but the Girl was 
still looking back and did not heed it. To 
her excited imagination it seemed that the 
giant eyes behind were creeping up, and 
a'ain she clutched the Burglar’s arm. 

“ Don’t do that, I say,” he commanded. 
“But, Dick, they mustn’t catch us—they 
mustn’t.” 

“They won’t.” 

For a time the Girl silently watched him 
bending over the wheel, and a singular feeling 
of security came to her. Then the car swept 
round a bend in the road, careening perilously, 
and the glaring eyp were lost. 
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OW-BENT over the steering- 
wheel, the Burglar sent the 
motorcar scuttling breath¬ 
lessly along the flat road away 
from Seven Oaks. At the 
first shot he crouched down 
in the seat, dragging the Girl with him ; at 
the second he winced a little and clenched 
his teeth tightly. The car’s headlights cut 
a dazzling pathway through the shadow’s, and 
trees flitted by as a solid wall. The shouts 
of pursuers were left behind, and still the 
Girl clung to his arm. 

“ Don’t do that!” he commanded, abruptly. 
“ You’ll make me smash into something.” 

“ Why, Dick, they shot at us ! ” she pro¬ 
tested, indignantly. 

“Yes, I had some such impression myself,” 
he acquiesced, grimly. 

“ Why, they might have killed us ! ” the 
Girl went on. 

“It is just barely possible that they had 
some such absurd idea when they shot,” 
replied the Burglar. “Suppose you never 
got caught in a pickle like this before ? ” 

“ I certainly never did,” replied the Girl, 
emphatically. 

The whir and grind of their car drowned 
other sounds — sounds from behind—but 
from time to time the Burglar looked back, 
and from time to time he let out a new notch 
in the speed regulator. Already the pace was 
terrific, and the Girl bounced up and down 
beside him at each trivial irregularity in the 
road, while she clung frantically to the seat. 

“Is it necessary to go so awfully fast?” 
she gasped at last. 

The wind was beating on her face, her 
mask blew this way and that, the beribboned 
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“ I never knew you handled a car so well,” 
she said, admiringly. 

“ I do lots of things people don’t know I 
do,” he replied. “Are those lights still'there ? ” 

“ No, thank goodness ! ” 

The Burglar touched a lever with his left 
hand, and the whir of the machine became 
less pronounced. After a moment it began 
to slow down. The Girl noticed it, and looked 
at him with new apprehension. 

They ran on for a few hundred feet ; then 
the Burglar set the brake, and after a deal of 
jolting the car stopped. He leaped out and 
ran round behind. As the Girl watched him 
uneasily there came a sudden crash, and the 
car trembled a little. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked, quickly. 

“ I smashed that tail lamp,” he answered. 
“ They can see it, and it’s too easy for them 
to follow.” 

He stamped on the shattered fragments in 
the road, then came to the side to climb in 
again, extending his left hand to the Girl. 

“ Quick! give me your hand,” he re¬ 
quested. 

She did so wonderingly, and he pulled 
himself into the seat beside her with a per¬ 
ceptible effort. The car shivered, then 
started on again, slowly at first, but gathering 
speed each moment. The Girl was staring 
at her companion curiously, anxiously. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” she asked, at last. 

He did not answer at the moment, not 
until the car had regained its former speed 
and was hurtling headlong through the night. 

“ My right arm’s out of business,” he ex¬ 
plained briefly then. “ I got that second 
bullet in the shoulder.” 

“Oh, Dick ! Dick ! ” she exclaimed; “and 
you didn’t say anything about it. You need 
assistance.” 

A sudden rush of sympathy caused her to 
lay her hands again on his left arm. He 
shook them off roughly, with something like 
anger in his manner. 

“ Don’t do that! ” he commanded for the 
third time. “ You’ll make me smash the car.” 

Startled a good deal, and shocked by the 
violence of his tone, she recoiled dumbly, 
and the car swept on. As before, the 
Burglar looked back from time to time, but 
the lights did not reappear. For a long time 
the Girl was silent, and finally he glanced 
at her. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, humhly. 
“ I didn’t mean to say it just that way, but— 
but it’s true." 

“ It’s really of no consequence,” she replied, 
coldly. “ I am sorry—very sorry." 
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“ Thank you,” he replied. 

“ Perhaps it might be as well for you to 
stop the car and let me get out,” she went 
on, after a moment. 

The Burglar either didn’t hear or wouldn’t 
heed. The dim lights of a small village rose 
up before them, then faded away again ; a 
dog barked lonesomely beside the road. 
The streaming lights of their car revealed a 
tangle of cross roads just ahead, offering a 
definite method of shaking off pursuit. 
Their car swerved widely, and the Burglar’s 
attention was centred on the road ahead. 

“ Does your arm pain you ? ” asked the 
Girl at last, timidly. 

“ No,” he replied, shortly. “ It’s a sort 
of numbness. I’m afraid I’m losing blood, 
though.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go back to the village 
and see a doctor ? ” 

“Not this evening,” he responded, promptly, 
in a tone which she did not understand. “ I’ll 
stop somewhere soon and bind it up.” 

At last, when the village was well behind, 
the car came to a dark little road which 
wandered off aimlessly through a wood, and 
the Burglar slowed down to turn into it. 
Once in the shelter of the overhanging 
branches they proceeded slowly for a hun¬ 
dred yards or more, finally coming to a 
standstill. 

“ We must do it here,” he declared. 

He leaped from the car, stumbled, and fell. 
In an instant the Girl was beside him. The 
reflected light from the car showed her dimly 
that he was trying to rise, showed her the 
pallor of his face where the chin below the 
mask was visible. 

“ I’m afraid it’s pretty bad,” he said, 
weakly. Then he fainted. 

The Girl, stooping, raised his head to her 
lap and pressed her lips to his, feverishly, 
time after time. 

“ Dick ! Dick ! ” she sobbed, and tears fell 
upon the Burglar’s sinister mask. 

II. 

When the Burglar awoke to consciousness 
he was as near Heaven as any mere man 
ever dares expect to be. He was comfortable 
—quite comfortable—wrapped in a delicious, 
languorous lassitude which forbade him open¬ 
ing his eyes to realization. 

Gradually the need of action—just what 
action and to what purpose did not occur to 
him—impressed itself on his mind. He raised 
one hand to his face and touched the mask, 
which had been pushed back on his forehead. 
Then he recalled jhe | t^ar.ked ball, the shot, 
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the chase, the hiding in the wood* He 
opened his eyes with a start. 

“ Dick, are you awake ? n asked the Girl, 
softly. 

He knew the voice, and was content. 

“Yes,” he answered, languidly* 

He closed his eyes again, and some strange, 
subtle perfume seemed to envelop him. 

He waited. Warm lips were pressed 
against his own, thrilling him strangely, 
and the Girl rested a soft cheek against 
his* 

“ We have been very foolish, Dick,* 
she said, sweetly chiding, 
after a moment “It was 
all my fault for letting you 
expose yourself to danger ; 
but I didn't dream of such 
a thing as this happen¬ 
ing* I shall never forgive 
myself, because —— 11 

11 But——” he began, 
protest! ugly. 

“Not another word 
about it now/- she hurried 


“ Good girl ! ” 

14 When you jumped out and fainted I 
jumped out too. I’m afraid I was not very 
clever, but I managed to bind your arm. I 
took my handkerchief and pressed it against 
the wound after ripping your coat; then I 
bound it there. It stopped the flow of 


H THE GlflL. STOOP I KG, RAISED MIS KPAD." 


on. 44 We must go very soon. How do 
you feel ?” 

“Pm all right, or will be in a minute / 1 
he responded, and he made as if to rise. 
“ Where is the car ?” 

“ just here, I extinguished the lights and 
managed to stop the engine, for fear those 
horrid people who were after us might notice.” 
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blood ; but Dick, dear, you must have 
medical attention as soon as possible*” 

The Burglar moved his shoulder a little 
and winced. He started to get on his feet, 
then dropped back weakly. 

“Say, girlie,” he requested, “see if you 
can find the bag in the car there and hand it 
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There was a rustle of skirts in the dark¬ 
ness, and after a moment a faint muffled clank 
as of one heavy metal striking dully against 
another. 

“ Goodness ! ” exclaimed the Girl. “ It’s 
heavy enough. What’s in it ? ” 

“ What’s in it ? ” repeated the Burglar, and 
he chuckled. “ A fortune nearly. It’s worth 
being punctured for. Let me see.” 

In the darkness he took the bag from her 
hands and fumbled with it a moment. She 
heard the metallic sound again, and then 
several heavy objects were poured out on the 
ground. 

“ A good fourteen {rounds of pure gold,” 
commented the Burglar. “ By George ! I 
have only one match, but we ll see what it’s 
like.” 

The match was struck, sputtered for a 
moment, then flamed up, and the Girl, stand¬ 
ing, looked down upon the Burglar on his 
knees beside a heap of gold plate. She 
stared at the glittering mass as if fascinated, 
and her eyes opened wide. 

“ Why, Dick, what is that ? ” she asked. 

“ It's Randolph’s plate,” responded the 
Burglar, complacently. “ I don’t know how 
much it’s worth but it must be several 
thousands on dead weight.” 

“ But how came it in your possession ? ” 
the Girl insisted 

“I acquired it by the simple act of—of 
dropping it into a bag and bringing it with 

me. That and you in the same evening-” 

He stretched out a hand toward her, but she 
was not there. He chuckled a little as he 
turned and picked up eleven plates, one by 
one, and replaced them in the bag. 

“ Nine— ten—eleven,” he counted. “ What 
luck did you have ? ” 

“ Dick Herbert, explain to me, please, 
what you are doing with that gold plate.” 
There was an imperative command in the 
voice. 

The Burglar paused and rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“ Oh, I’m taking it to have it cleaned,” 
he responded, lightly. 

“ Cleaned ? Taking it this way at this 
time of the night ? ” 

Certainly,” and he laughed pleasantly. 

“You mean you — you — you stole it?” 
The words came with an effort. 

“ Well, I’d hardly call it that,” remarked 
the Burglar. “ That’s a harsh word. Still, 
it’s in my possession; it wasn’t given to me, 
and I didn’t buy it. You may draw your own 
conclusions.” 

The bag lay beside him, and his left hand 


caressed it idly, lovingly. For a long time 
there was silence. 

“What luck did you have?” he asked 
again. 

There was a startled gasp, a gurgle, and 
accusing indignation in the girl’s low, tense 
voice. 

“ You—you stole it! ” 

“ Well, if you prefer it that way—yes.” 

The Burglar was staring steadily into the 
darkness toward that point whence came the 
voice, but the night was so dense that not a 
trace of the Girl was visible. He laughed 
again. 

“ It seems to me I was lucky I decided to 
take it at just this time and under these 
circumstances,” he went on, tauntingly— 
“lucky for you, I mean. If I hadn’t been 
there you would have been caught.” 

Again came the startled gasp. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” demanded the 
Burglar, sharply, after another silence. “Why 
don’t you say something?” 

He was still peering unseeingly into the 
darkness. The bag of gold plate moved 
slightly under his hand. He opened his 
fingers to close them more tightly. It was a 
mistake. The bag was drawn away; his 
hand grasped—air. 

“ Stop that game, now ! ” he commanded, 
angrily. “ Where are you ? ” 

He struggled to his feet. His answer was 
the crackling of a twig to his right. He 
started in that direction, and brought up with 
a bump against the car. He turned, still 
groping blindly, and embraced a tree with 
undignified fervour. To his left he heard 
another slight noise, and ran that way. 
Again he struck an obstacle. Then he Iregan 
to say things, expressive things, burning 
things, from the depths of an impassioned 
soul. The treasure had gone—disappeared 
into the shadows. The Girl was gone. He 
called; there was no answer. He drew his 
revolver fiercely, as if to fire it, then recon¬ 
sidered and flung it down angrily. 

“ And I thought I had nerve,” he declared. 
It was a compliment. 

III. 

Extravagantly brilliant the sun popped 
up out of the east—not an unusual occur-' 
rence—and stared unblinkingly down upon a 
country road. There were the usual twitter¬ 
ing birds and dew-spangled trees and nodding 
wild flowers; also a dust that was shoe top 
deep. The dawny air stirred lazily, and 
rustling leaves sent long, sinuous shadows 
scampering back’.yards and forwards. 
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Looking upon it all without enthusiasm or 
poetic exaltation was a Girl—a pretty Girl— 
a very pretty Girl. She sat on a stone beside 
the yellow roadway, a picture of weariness. 
A rough sack, laden heavily, yet economically 
as to space, wallowed in the dust beside her. 
Her hair was tawny gold and rebellious, 
vagrant strands drooping listlessly about her 
face. A beribboned sombrero lay in her lap, 
supplementing a certain air of dilapidated 
bravado, due in part to a short skirt, heavy 
gloves and boots, a belt with a knife and 
revolver. 

“ Oh,” she sighed, “ I’m so tired and 
hungry, and I knoiv I shall never get any 
where at all.” 

But despite the expressed conviction, she 
arose and plodded off through the dust with 
the bag swinging over one shoulder. At last— 
there is an at last to everything—a small house 
appeared from behind a clump of trees. The 
Girl looked with incredulous ey^s. It was 
really a house. Really ! A tiny curl of 
smoke hovered over the chimney. 

44 Well, thank goodness, I’m somewhere, 
anyhow,” she declared, with her first show of 
enthusiasm. 44 1 can get a cup of coffee or 
something.” 

She covered the next fifty yards with a new 
spring in her leaden heels and with a new 
and firmer grip on the precious bag. Then 
—she stopped. 

44 Gracious ! ” and perplexed lines suddenly 
wrinkled her brow. 44 If I should go in there 
with a pistol and a knife they’d think I was 
a brigand or—or a thief, and I suppose I 
am,” she added, as she stopped and rested 
the bag on the ground. 44 At least, I have 
stolen goods in my possession. Now, what 
shall I say if they ask questions? What am 
1 ? They wouldn’t believe me if I told them 
really Short skirt, boots, and gloves. I 
know. I’m a bicyclist. My machine broke 
down, and-” 

Whereupon she gingerly removed the 
revolver from her belt and flung it into the 
underbrush- not at all in the direction she 
had intended—and the knife followed to 
keep it company. Having relieved herself of 
these sinister things, she straightened her hat, 
pushed back the rebellious hair, tugged at 
her skirt, and walked bravely up to the little 
house. 

An Angel lived there—an Angel in a dizzily 
beflowered wrapper and a crabbed exterior. 
She listened to a rapidly-constructed and 
wholly inconsistent story of a bicycle accident, 
which ended with a plea for a cup of coffee, 
and silently proceeded to prepare it. After 


the pot was bubbling cheerfully, and eggs 
had been put on, and biscuits thrust into an 
oven to be warmed, the Angel sat down at 
the table opposite the Girl. 

44 What have you got in the bag?” the 
Angel asked. 

“ Some—some—just some—stuff,” stam¬ 
mered the Girl, and her face suddenly flushed 
crimson 

44 What kind of stuff ? ” 

The Girl looked into the frankly inquisi¬ 
tive eyes, and was overwhelmed by a sense 
of her own helplessness. Tears started, and 
one pearly drop ran down her perfect nose 
and splashed into the coffee. That was lhe 
last straw. She leaned forward suddenly 
with her head on her arms and wept. 

44 Please—please don’t ask questions ! ” 
she pleaded. 44 I’m a poor, foolish, helpless, 
misguided, disillusioned woman.” 

44 Yes’m,” said the Angel. She took up 
the eggs ; then came over and put a kindly 
arm about the Girl’s shoulders. “There— 
there,” she said, soothingly. 44 Don’t take on 
like that. Drink some coffee and eat a bit, 
and you'll feel better.” 

44 1 have had no sleep at all and no food 
since yesterday, and I’ve walked miles and 
miles and miles,” the Girl rushed on, fever¬ 
ishly. “It’s all because—because——” She 
stopped suddenly. 

44 Eat something,” commanded the Angel. 

The Girl obeyed. The coffee was weak 
and muddy and delightful; the biscuits were 
yellow and lumpy and exquisitely delicious; 
the eggs were eggs. The Angel sat opposite 
and watched the Girl as she ate. 

She finished the breakfast in silence, and 
leaned back with some measure of returning 
content in her soul. 

44 In a hurry ? ” asked the Angel. 

44 No ; I have no place to go to. What is 
the nearest village or town ! ” 

44 Watertown ; but you’d better stay and 
rest awhile. You look all washed out.” 

“ Oh, thank you so much,” said the Girl, 
gratefully. 44 But it would be so much 
trouble for——” 

The Angel picked up the bag, shook it 
inquiringly, then started toward the short 
stairs leading up. 

44 Please—please ! ” exclaimed the Girl, 
suddenly. “ I—I—let me have that, please.” 

The Angel relinquished the bag without a 
word. The Girl took it tremblingly ; then, 
suddenly dropping it, clasped the Angel in her 
arms and placed upon her unresponsive lips 
a kiss for which a mere man would haw 
endangered his soul. The Angel 
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( ‘SIIE CAME OVER ASSb EgT A KINDI.V ARM ABOUT THE GIRL'S SHOULDERS." 


wiped her mouth with the back of her hand, 
and went on up the stairs, with the Girl 
following. 

For a time the Girl lay, wHth wet eyes, on 
a clean little bed, thinking. Humiliation, 
exhaustion, man's perfidy, disillusionment, 
and the kindness of an utter stranger all 
occupied her until she fell asleep* 

When she awoke the room was quite dark, 
She sat up, a little bewildered at first, then 
she remembered. After a moment she heard 
the voice of the Angel below. It rippled on 
querulously ; then she heard the gruff voice 
of a man : — 

“ Diamond rings ? ” 

The Girl sat up in bed and listened intently. 
Involuntarily her hands were clasped together. 
Her rings were still there. I he Angel's voice 
went on for a moment again. 

“Something in a bag?” inquired the man. 

Again the Angel spoke. 

Terror seized upon the Girl ; imagination 
ran riot, and she rose from the bed trembling. 
She groped about the dark little room noise¬ 
lessly. Every shadow lent her new fears. 
Then from below came the sound of heavy 
footsteps. She listened fearfully. They came 
on toward the stairs, then paused. A match 
was struck, and the step soundon the stairs. 
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After a moment ihere was 
a knock at the door, a pause, 

then another knock. Finallv 

/ 

the door was pushed open, 
and a huge figure—the figure 
of a man—appeared, shelter¬ 
ing a candle with one hand. 
He peered about the room 
as if [jerplexed. 

“ Ain't nobody up here / 1 
he called gruffly 
down the stairs. 
There was a 
sound of hurrying 
feet, and the Angel 
entered, her face 
distorted by the 
flickering candle- 
light. 

“Goodness 
gracious I ” she ex¬ 
claimed* 

“ W e n t a wa y 
without even saying 
thank you,” 
grumbled the man. 
He crossed the 
room and closed a 
window, ** V o u 
ain’t got no bette? 
sense than a chicken,” he told the Angel. 
“Take in anybody that comes.” 

IV. 

If Willie’s little brother hadn't had a pain in 
his tummy this story might have gone by 
or her and devious ways to a different con¬ 
clusion. But fortunately he had one, so it 
happened that at precisely 8*47 o’clock of a 
warm evening Willie was racing madly along 
a side street of Watertown, bound to a 
chemist's shop, when he came face to face 
with a Girl—a pretty Girl—a very pretty 
Girl She was carrying a bag that clanked 
a little at each step. 

“ Oh, little boy !" p she called, “could you 
tell me, please, where a lady unattended 
might get a night's lodging somewhere near 
here ? JJ 

“ Eh ? n gurgled Willie, suspiciously. 

Wearily the Girl repeated it all, and at 
its end Willie giggled It was the most 
exasperating incident of a long series of 
exasperating incidents, and the Girl’s grip on 
the bag tightened a little. Willie never knew 
how nearly he came to being hammered to 
death with fourteen pounds of solid gold. 

“Can't you think of an hotel or boarding¬ 
house near by? ” the Girl insisted* 
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“ Dunno,” replied Willie. “ I’m going to 
the chemist’s for a pair o’ gorrick.” 

The Girl bit her lip, and that act probably 
saved Willie from the dire consequences of 
his unconscious levity, for after a moment 
the Girl laughed aloud. 

“ Where is the shop ? ” she asked. 

“ Round the comer. I’m going.” 

“ I’ll go, too, if you don’t mind,” the Girl 
said, and she turned and walked beside him. 
Perhaps the shopman would be able to 
illuminate the situation. 

When she entered the chemist’s shop she 
walked with a lighter step, and there was the 
trace of a smile about her pretty mouth. A 
shopman, the only attendant, came forward. 

“ I want a pair o’ gorrick,” Willie 
announced. 

The Girl smiled, and the shopman, paying 
no attention to the boy, went towards her. 

“ Better attend to him first,” she suggested. 
“ It seems urgent.” 

The shopman turned to Willie. 

“ Paregoric ? ” he inquired. “ How 
much ? ” 

“ About a quart, I reckin,” replied the 
boy. “ Is that enough ? ” 

“ Quite enough,” commented the shop¬ 
man. He disappeared behind the prescription 
screen, and returned after a moment with a 
small phial. The boy took it, handed over 
a coin, and went out whistling. 

“Now, madam?” inquired the shopman, 
suavely. 

“ I only want some information,” she re¬ 
plied. “ I was out on my bicycle ”—she 
gulped a little—“ when it broke down, and 
I’ll have to stay here overnight, I’m afraid. 
Can you direct me to a quiet hotel or board¬ 
ing-house where I might stay ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the shopman, briskly. 
“The Stratford, just a little way up this 
street. Explain the circumstances, and it 
will be all right, I’m sure.” 

The Girl smiled at him again and cheer¬ 
fully went her way, leaving him to dream 
strange dreams. That small boy had been 
a leaven to her drooping spirits. She found 
the Stratford without difficulty, and told the 
usual bicycle lie with a natural growth of 
detail and a burning sense of shame. She 
entered her name as Elizabeth Carlton, and 
was shown to a modest little room. For an 
hour or more she considered the situation in all 
its hideous details, planning her desolate future 
—women like to plan desolate futures; then 
her eye chanced to fall upon an after¬ 
noon paper, which, with glaring headlines, 
announced the theft of the Randolph gold 
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plate. She read it. It told, with startling 
detail, things that had and had not happened 
in connection therewith. 

This comprehended in all its horror, she 
promptly arose and hid the bag between the 
mattress and the springs. Soon after she 
extinguished the light and retired, with little 
shivers running up and down all over her. 
She snuggled her head down under the quilt. 
She didn’t sleep much—she was still thinking 
—but when she arose next morning her mind 
was made up. 

First she placed the eleven gold plates in 
a heavy cardboard box, then she bound it 
securely with brown paper and twine, and 
addressed it to Steven Randolph, Seven Oaks, 
near Merton. She had sent packages before, 
and knew how to proceed ; therefore, when 
the necessity of writing a name in the upper 
left-hand comer appeared —the sender—she 
wrote in a bold, desperate hand, “John 
Smith, Watertown.” 

When this was all done to her satisfaction 
she tucked the package under one arm, tried 
to look as if it was not heavy, and sauntered 
downstairs with outward self-possession and 
inward apprehension. She faced the clerk 
cordially, while a singularly distracting smile 
curled her lips. 

“ My bill, please ? ” she asked. 

“Ten shillings, madam,” he responded, 
gallantly. 

“ I don’t happen to have any money with 
me,” she explained, charmingly. “ Of course, I 
had expected to go back on my bicycle, but, 
since it is broken, perhaps you would be will- 
ing to take this until I return to the city and 
can post a cheque ? ” 

She drew a diamond ring from an aristo¬ 
cratic finger and offered it to the clerk. He 
blushed furiously, and she reproved him for 
it with a cold stare. 

“ It’s quite irregulaF,” he explained, “ but 
of course, under the circumstances, it will be 
all right. It is not necessary for us to keep 
the ring at all if you will give us your address.” 

“ I prefer that you keep it,” she insisted, 
firmly, “for, besides, I shall have to ask you 
to let me have enough to take me back to 
the city—ten shillings. Of course, it will be 
all right! ” 

It was half an hour before the clerk fully 
awoke. He had given the Girl four real half- 
crowns, and held her ring clasped firmly in 
one hand. She was gone. She might just 
as well have taken the hotel along with her 
so far as any objection from that clerk would 
have been concerned. 

For serial street she walked on. Finally 
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her eye was attracted by a “To let” sign on 
a small house—it was No, 410, High Street 
She walked in through a gate cut in the solid 
wall of stone and strolled up to the house. 
Here she wandered about for a time, inci¬ 
dentally tearing off the “To let” sign, then 
came down the path toward the street again, 
Just inside the stone fence she left her 
package, after scribbling the name of the 
street on it with a pencil* Two half-crowns 
lay on the top* She hurried out and along 
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the street to a small grocery and post-office. 
u Will you please telephone to the carrier 
company to send a van to No. 410, High 
Street, for a pac kage ? ” she asked sweetly of 
a heavy-voiced grocer, 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” he responded, with 
alacrity. 

She paused until he had done as she 
ret]nested, then dropped into a confectioner's 
for a cup of coffee. She lingered there for a 
long time, and Jhen weijit out to spend the 
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greater part of the day wandering up and 
down High Street. At last a van drove 
up, the driver went in, and returned after a 
little while with the package. 

“ And, thank goodness, that’s off my 
hands,” sighed the Girl. “ Now I’m going 
home.” 

Late that Saturday evening Miss Dollie 
Meredith returned to the home of the 
Greytons, and was clasped to the motherly 
bosom of Mrs. Grey ton, where she wept 
unreservedly. 

V. 

It was late Sunday afternoon. Hutchinson 
Hatch did not run lightly up the steps of the 
Greyton home and toss his cigar away as he 
rang the bell. He did go up the steps, but 
it was reluctantly, dragging one foot after the 
other, this being an indication rather of his 
mental condition than of physical weariness. 
He did not throw away his cigar as he rang 
the bell, because he wasn’t smoking ; but he 
did ring the bell. The maid whom he had 
seen on his previous visit opened the door. 

“ Is Mrs. Greyton in ? ” he asked, with a 
nod of recognition. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did Mr. Meredith arrive from Birming¬ 
ham ? ” 

“Yes, sir: last midnight.” 

“Ah! Is he in ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

The reporter’s disappointment showed 
clearly in his face. 

“ I don’t suppose you’ve heard anything 
further from Miss Meredith ? ” he ventured, 
hopelessly. 

“ She’s upstairs, sir.” 

Anyone who has ever stepped on a tack 
knows just how Hatch felt. He didn’t stand 
on the order of being invited in; he went in. 
Being in, he extracted a plain visiting card 
from his pocket-book with twitching fingers, 
and handed it to the waiting maid. 

“ When did she return ? ” he asked. 

“ Last night, about nine, sir.” 

“Where has she been?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Kindly hand her my card, and explain to 
her that it is imperative that I should see her 
for a few minutes,” the reporter went on. 
“ Impress upon her the absolute necessity of 
this. By the way, I suppose you know where 
I come from, eh ? ” 

“ Police head-quarters ; yes, sir.” 

Hatch tried to look like a detective, but 
a gleam of intelligence in his face almost 
betrayed him. 
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“You might intimate as much to Miss 
Meredith,” he instructed the maid, calmly. 

After a minute or so the maid reappeared 
to state that Miss Meredith would see 
him. 

Hatch received the message gravely, and 
beckoned mysteriously as he sought for a 
coin in his pocket. 

“ Have you any idea where Miss Meredith 
was ? ” 

“ No, sir. She didn’t even tell Mrs. 
Greyton or her father.” 

“ What was her appearance ? ” 

“ She seemed very tired, sir. and hungry. 
She still wore the masked ball costume.” 

The coin changed hands, and Hatch was 
left alone again. There was a long wait, 
then a rustle of skirts, a light step, and Miss 
Dollie Meredith entered. 

“ I presume. Miss Meredith,” said Hatch, 
solemnly, “that the maid informed you of 
my identity ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Dollie, weakly. “She said 
you were a detective.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the reporter, meaningly; 
“then we understand each other. Now, Miss 
Meredith, will you tell me, please, just where 
you have been ? ” 

“ No! ” 

The answer was so prompt and so emphatic 
that Hatch was a little disconcerted. He 
cleared his throat and started over again. 

“Will you inform me, then, in the interests 
of justice, where you were on the evening of 
the Randolph ball?” An ominous threat 
lay behind the words, Hatch hoped she 
believed. 

“ I will not.” 

“ Why did you disappear? ” 

“ I will not tell you.” 

Hatch paused to readjust himself. He 
was going at things backwards. When next 
he spoke his tone had lost the official ring 
—he talked like a human being. 

“ May I ask if you happen to know 
Richard Herbert ? ” 

The pallor of the girl’s face was relieved by 
a delicious sweep of colour. 

“ I will not tell you,” she answered. 

“ And if I say that Mr. Herbert happens 
to be a friend of mine ? ” 

“ Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

Two distracting blue eyes were staring him 
out of countenance : two scarlet lips were 
drawn tightly together in reproof of a man 
who boasted such a friendship ; two cheeks 
flamed with indignation that he should have 
mentioned the name. Hatch floundered for 
Original from 
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a moment, then cleared his throat and took 
a fresh start. 

“ Will you deny that you saw Richard 
Herbert on the evening of the masked ball ? 1 


“ You will admit that you know the man 
was in Burglar’s garb, and that the woman 
was dressed in a Western costume ? ,J 

11 The newspapers say that, yes,’* she 
replied, sweetly, 

“You know, too, that 
Richard Herbert went to 
that ball in Burglar’s garb, 
and that you went there 
dressed as a Western Girl ? " 
The reporter's tone was 
strictly professional now. 

Dollie stared into the 
stem face of her interro¬ 
gator, and her courage oozed 
away. The colour left her 
face and she wept violently. 

“ I beg your pardon,” 
Hatch expostulated. “ 1 heg 
your pardon. M I didn't 
mean it just that way, 
but-—— M 

He stopped helplessly, 
and stared at this wonderful 
woman with the red hair. 
Of all things in the world, 
tears were quite the most 
disconcerting. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he 
repeated, awkwardly. 

Dollie looked up with 
tear-stained, pleading eyes, 
then arose and placed both 
her hands on Hatch's arm. 
It was a pitiful, helpless 
sort of a gesture. Hatch 
shuddered with sheer de¬ 
light. 

“I don’t know how you 
found out about it,” she 
said, tremulously, “ but if 
you’ve come to arrest me, 
I'm ready to go with you.” 

“ Arrest you ! ” gasped the reporter. 

“ Certainly. I’ll go and be locked up. 
That’s what they do, isn’t it ?” she questioned, 
innocently. 

The reporter stared. 

“I wouldn’t arrest you for a million!" he 
stammered, in dire confusion, “It wasn’t 
quite that. It was——” 

And five minutes later Hutchinson Hatch 
found himself wandering aimlessly up and 
down the street. 


Dick Hkrhert lay stretched lazily on a 
couch in his room, with hands pressed to his 

eves, He had just read the Sunday news- 
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“ I will not." 

“ Will you admit that you saw him ? ” 

“ I will not.” 

“ Do you know that ho was wounded ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

Now, Hatch had always held a vague theory 
that the easiest way to make a secret known 
was to entrust it to a woman. At this point 
he revised his methods. 

“ Miss Meredith,” he said, soothingly, after 
a pause, “ will you admit or deny that you 
ever heard of the Randolph robbery? ” 

“I will not,” she began. Then, “Cer¬ 
tainly 1 know of it." 

“ You know that a man and a woman are 
accused of and sought for the theft ? ” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 
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papers announcing the mysterious return of 
the Randolph plate, and naturally he had a 
headache. Somewhere in a remote recess of 
his brain mental pyrotechnics were at play ; 
a sort of intellectual pin-wheel spouted 
senseless ideas and suggestions of sense¬ 
less ideas. 

After a while from below he heard the 
tinkle of a bell, and Blair entered with light 
tread. 

“ Who is it, Blair ? ” 

“ Mr. Hatch, sir." 

“ Let him come up.” 

Dick arose, snapped on the electric lights, 
and stood blinkingly in the sudden glare. 
When Hatch entered they faced each other 
silently for a moment. There was that in 
the reporter’s eyes that interested Dick 
immeasurably; there was that in Dick’s eyes 
that Hatch was trying vainly to fathom. 
Dick relieved a certain vague tension by 
extending his left hand. Hatch shook it 
cordially. 

“ Well ? ” Dick inquired. 

Hatch dropped into a chair and twirled 
his hat. 

“ Heard the news ? ” he asked. 

“ The return of the gold plate ? Yes,” and 
Dick passed a hand across his fevered brow. 
“ It makes me dizzy.” 

“ Heard anything from Miss Meredith ? ” 

“ No. Why ? ” 

“ She returned to the Greytons last night.” 

“ Returned to the-” and Dick started 

up suddenly. “ Well, there’s no reason why 
she shouldn’t have,” he added. “Do you 
happen to know where she was ? ” 

The reporter shook his head. 

“ I don’t know anything,” he said, wearily, 
“except-” He paused. 

Dick paced backwards and forwards across 
the room several times, with one hand 
pressed to his forehead. Suddenly he turned 
on his visitor. 

“ Except what ? ” he demanded. 

“ Except that Miss Meredith, by action and 
word, has convinced me that she either had a 
hand in the disappearance of the Randolph 
plate or else knows who was the cause of its 
disappearance.” 

Dick glared at him savagely. 

“ You know she didn’t take the plate ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Certainly,” replied the reporter. “ That’s 
what makes it all the more astonishing. I 
talked to her this afternoon, and when I 
finished she seemed to think I had come to 
arrest her, and she wanted to go to jail. 
I nearly fainted,” 


Dick glared incredulously, then resumed 
his nervous pacing. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“ Did she mention my name ? ” 

“ 1 mentioned it. She wouldn’t admit 
even that she knew you.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I don’t blame her,” Dick remarked, 
enigmatically. “She must think me a cad.” 

Another pause. 

“ Well, what about it all ? ’’ Dick went on, 
finally. “The plate has been returned, 
therefore the matter is at an end.” 

“ Now look here, Dick,” said Hatch. “ I 
want to say something, and don’t go crazy, 
please, until I finish. I know an awful lot 
about this affair—things the police never will 
know. I haven’t printed anything much, for 
obvious reasons.” 

Dick looked at him apprehensively. 

“ Go on,” he urged. 

“ I could print things I know,” the reporter 
resumed, “swear out a warrant for you in 
connection with the gold plate affair, and 
have you arrested and convicted on your 
own statements, supplemented by those 
of Miss Meredith. Yet remember, please, 
neither your name nor hers has been men¬ 
tioned as yet.” 

Dick took it calmly ; only stared. 

“ Do you believe that I stole the plate ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly I do not,” replied Hatch, “ but 
I can prove that you did; prove it to the 
satisfaction of any jury in the world, and no 
denial of yours would have any effect.” 

“ Well ? ” asked Dick, after a moment. 

“Further, I can, on information in my 
possession, swear out a warrant for Miss 
Meredith, prove she was in the car, and 
convict her as your accomplice. Now that’s 
a silly state of affairs, isn’t it ? ” 

“ But, man, you can’t believe that she had 
anything to do with it. She’s a—a—she’s 
not that kind.” 

“ I could take oath that she didn’t have 
anything to do with it, but all the same I can 
prove that she did,” replied Hatch. “ Now 
what I am getting at is this. If the police 
should happen to find out what I know they 
would arrest both of you.” 

“ Well, you are decent about it, old man, 
and I appreciate it,” said Dick, warmly. 
“ But what can we do ? ” 

“ It behoves us—Miss Meredith and you 
and myself—to get the true facts in the case 
all together before you are arrested,” said 
the reporter, judicially. “ Suppose now, just 
suppose, that ^ three get together and tell 
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each other the truth for a change, the whole 
truth, and see what will happen ? ” 

“ If I should tell you the truth,” said Dick, 
dispassionately, “it would bring everlasting 
disgrace on Miss Meredith, and I should be 
a beast for doing it; if she told you the 
truth she would unquestionably send me to 
prison for theft.” 

“ But here-” Hatch expostulated. 

“Just a minute,” and Dick disappeared 
into another room, leaving the reporter to 
reflect on what he knew. He returned in a 
little while dressed for the street. “Now, 
Hatch,” he said, “ I’m going to try to get 
to Miss Meredith, but I don’t believe she’ll 
see me. If she will 1 may be able to explain 
several things that will clear up this affair 
in your mind, at any rate. If I don’t see 

her-By the way, did her father arrive 

from Birmingham ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Dick. “ I’ll see him 
too—make a clean breast of it, and when it’s 
all over I’ll let you know what happened.” 

Hatch went to his office, and threatened 
to kick the office-boy into the waste-basket. 
At just about that moment Mr. Meredith, in 
the Greyton home, was reading a card on 
which appeared the name, “ Mr. Richard 
Hamilton Herbert.” Having read it, he 
snorted his indignation and went into the 
reception-room. Dick arose to greet him, 
and offered a hand which was promptly 
declined. 

“ I should like to ask you, Mr. Meredith,” 
Dick began, with a certain steely coldness in 
his manner, “just why you object to my 
attentions to your daughter Dorothy ? ” 

“ You know well enough ! ” raged the old 
man. 

“ It is because of the trouble I had at 
Oxford with your son Harry. Well and 
good ; but is that all ? Is that to stand for 
ever ? " 

“You proved then that you were not a 
gentleman,” declared the old man, savagely. 

“ You’re a puppy, sir ! ” 

“ If you didn’t happen to be the father of 
the girl I’m in love with, I might forget 
myself,” Dick replied, almost cheerfully. 

“ Where is your son now ? Is there no way 
I can place myself right in your eyes ? ” 

“No!” Mr. Meredith thundered. “An 
apology would only be a confession of your 
dishonour.” 

Dick was nearly choking, but managed to 
keep his voice down. 

“ Does your daughter know anything of 
that affair ? ” 
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“ Certainly not.” 

“ Where is your son ? ” 

“ None of your business, sir.” 

“ I don’t suppose there’s any doubt in 
your mind of my affection for your 
daughter ? ” 

“ I suppose you do admire her,” snapped 
the old man. “ You can’t help that, I 
suppose. No one can,” he added, naively. 

“ And I suppose you know that she loves 
me, in spite of your objections ? ” went on 
the young man. 

“ Bah ! Bah ! ” 

“And that you are breaking her heart by 
your stupid objection to me ? ” 

“ You—you-” sputtered Mr. Meredith. 

Dick was still calm. 

“ May I see Miss Meredith now for a few 
minutes? ” he went on. 

“ She won’t see you, sir! ” stormed the 
irate parent. “ She told me last night that 
she would never consent to see you again.” 

Dick stepped out into the hall and 
beckoned to the maid. 

“ Please take my card to Miss Meredith,” 
he directed. 

The maid accepted the white square with 
a little uplifting of her brows, and went 
up the stairs. Miss Meredith received it 
languidly, read it, then sat up indignantly. 

“ Dick Herbert! ” she exclaimed, incredu¬ 
lously. “ How dare he come here ? It’s 
the most audacious thing I ever heard of. 
Certainly I will not see him again under 
any circumstances.” She arose and glared 
defiantly at the demure maid. “ Tell Mr. 
Herbert,” she said, emphatically, “ tell him— 
that I’ll come down directly.” 

VII. 

Mr. Meredith had stamped out of the 
room angrily, and Dick Herbert was alone 
when Dollie, in regal indignation, swept in. 
The general slant of her ruddy head radiated 
defiance, and a most depressing chilliness 
lay in her blue eyes. Her lips formed a 
scarlet line, and there was a how-dare-you-sir 
tilt to nose and chin. Dick started up 
quickly at her appearance. 

“ Dollie ! ” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” she responded, coldly. 
She sat down primly on the extreme edge of 
a chair. “What is it, please?” 

Dick was a singularly audacious sort of 
person, but her manner froze him into 
sudden austerity. He regarded her steadily 
for a moment. 

“ I have come to explain why-” 

Miss Dollie Meredith sniffed. 
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“ I have come to explain,” he went on, 
“ why I did not meet you at the Randolph 
masked ball, as we had planned.” 

“ Why you did not meet me ? ” inquired 
Dollie, coldly, with a little surprised move 
ment of her arched brows. “ Why you did 
not meet me ? ” she repeated. 

“ I shall have to ask you to believe that 
under all the circumstances it was absolutely 
impossible,” Dick continued, preferring not 
to notice the singular emphasis of her words. 
“ Something occurred early that evening 
which—which left me no choice in the 
matter. I can readily understand your 
indignation and humiliation at my failure to 
appear, and I had no way of reaching you 
that evening or since. News of your return 
last night only reached me an hour ago. I 
knew you had disappeared.” 

Dollie’s blue eyes were opened to the 
widest, and her lips parted a little in 
astonishment. For a moment she sat thus, 
staring at the young man, then she sank 
back into her chair with a little gasp. 

“ May I inquire,” she asked, after she 
recovered her breath, “the cause of this— 
this levity ? ” 

“ Dollie, dear, I am perfectly serious,” 
Dick assured her, earnestly. “ I am trying to 
make it plain to you, that’s all.” 

“ Why you did not meet me ? ” Dolly 
repeated again. “ Why you did not meet 
me? And that’s—that’s what’s the matter 
with everything.” 

Whatever surprise or other emotion Dick 
might have felt was admirably repressed. 

“ I thought perhaps there was some mis¬ 
take somewhere,” he said, at last. “ Now, 
Dollie, listen to me. No; wait a minute, 
please. I did not go to the Randolph ball. 
You did. You eloped from that ball, as you 
and I had planned, in a motor-car, but not 
with me. You went with some other 
man—the man who really stole the gold 
plate.” 

Dollie opened her mouth to exclaim, then 
shut it suddenly. 

“ Now, just a moment, please,” pleaded 
Dick. “ You spoke to some other man 
under the impression that you were speaking 
to me. For a reason which does not appear 
now he fell in with your plans. Therefore 
you ran away with him—in the car which 
carried the gold plate. What happened after 
that I cannot even surmise. I only know 
that you are the mysterious woman who dis¬ 
appeared with the Burglar.” 

Dollie gasped and nearly choked with her 
emotions. A dame of scarlet leaped into 


her face and the glare of the blue eyes was 
pitiless. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” she said, deliberately, at 
last, “ I don’t know whether you think I am 
a fool or only a child. I know that no 
rational human being can accept that as true. 
I know I left Seven Oaks with you in the 
car ; I know you are the man who stole the 
gold plate; I know how you received the 
shot in your right shoulder; and how you 
afterwards fainted from loss of blood. I 
know how I bound up your wound, and— 
and—I know a lot of things else.” 

The sudden rush of words left her breath¬ 
less for an instant. Dick listened quietly. 
He started to say something—to expostulate; 
but she got a fresh start and hurried on. 

“ I recognised you in that silly disguise by 
the cleft in your chin. I called you ‘ Dick,’ 
and you answered me. I asked if you had 
received the little casket and you answered 
‘Yes.’ I left the ball-room as you directed, 
and climbed into the car. I know that horrid 
ride we had, and how I took the gold plate 
in the bag and walked—walked through the 
night until I was exhausted. I know it all- 
how I lied and connived, and told silly stories; 
but I did it all to save you from yourself, and 
now you dare face me with a denial.” 

Dollie suddenly burst into tears. Dick 
did not attempt to deny now. There was 
no anger in his face, only a deeply troubled 
expression. 

“ Did your father ever happen to tell you 
why he objects to my attentions to you?” 
he asked. 

“ No; but I know now,” and there was a 
new burst of tears. “ It’s because—because 
you are a—a—you take things.” 

“You will not believe what I tell 
you ? ” 

“ How can I, when I helped you run away 
with the horrid plate ? ” , 

“ If I pledge you my word of honour that 
I told you the truth ? ” 

“ I can’t believe it, I can’t,” wailed Dollie, 
desolately. “No one could believe it. I 
never suspected, never dreamed of the possi¬ 
bility of such a thing even when you lay 
wounded out there in the dark woods. If 
I had I should certainly have never—have 
never—kissed you.” 

Dick wheeled suddenly. 

“ Kissed me ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, you horrid thing,” sobbed Dollie. 
“ If there had previously been the slightest 
doubt in my mind as to your identity, that 
would have convinced me that it was you, 
because — bgcatjsf — just because! And, 
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besides, if it wasn’t you I kissed, you ought 
to have told me/ 1 

Dollie leaned forward suddenly on the arm 
of the chair, with her face hidden in her 
hands. Dick crossed the room softly towards 
her and laid a hand caressingly about her 
shoulders. She shook it off angrily, 

41 How dare you, sir ? ” she blazed. 

“Dollie, don’t you love me?” he pleaded 


L DOLLIE, UON'T VGU LOVB MK? ‘ PLEADED. 


“ No ! ” was the prompt reply. 

|[ But you did love me—once ?” 

“ Why—yes, but I—I- ** 

“ And couldn c you over love me again ?” 

“ I—I don’t ever want to again.” 

11 But couldn't you ? " 

“ If you had only told me the truth instead 
of making such a silly denial,” she blubbered* 
“ I don’t know why you took the plate, unless 
—unless it is because you—you couldn’t help 
it. But you didn't tell me the truth.” I 


Dick stared down at the ruddy head 
moodily for a moment. Then his manner 
changed, and he dropped on his knees 
beside hen 

Suppose," he whispered, “ suppose I 
should confess that I did take it ? " 

Dollie looked up suddenly with a new 
horror in her face. 

“ Oh, you did do it, then ?” she demanded. 
This was worse than ever. 

“ Suppose I should confess that I did ? ” 
“Qh, Dick!" she sobbed. And her 
arms went suddenly around his neck. 
“ You are breaking my heart. Why ? 
Why?” 

“ Would you be satisfied?" he insisted. 

“ What could have caused you to do 
such a thing? ” 

The love light glimmered again in her 
blue eyes ; the red lips 
trembled. 

“ Suppose it had 
been just a freak of 
mine, and 1 had in¬ 
tended to —to return 
the plate as has been 
done?" he went 
on. 

Dollie stared deeply 
into the eyes upturned 
to hers. 

“Silly boy,” she 
said. Then she kissed 
him. 44 But you must 
never, never do it 
again.” 

“I never will," he 
promised, solemnly. 

Five minutes later 
Dick was leaving the 
house, when he met 
Mr. Meredith in the 
hall. 

“I'm going to 
marry your daugh¬ 
ter,” he said, quite 
calmly. 

Mr. Meredith raved 
at him as he went down the steps, 

VIII. 

Alone in her room, with the key turned in 
her lock, Miss Dollie Meredith had a per- 
fectly delightful time. She wept and laughed, 
and sobbed and shuddered ; she was pensive 
and doleful, and happy and melancholy; she 
dreamed dreams ot the future, past, and 
present; she sang foolish little ecstatic songs 
-just a words of each — and cried 
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copiously. Her father had sent her to her 
room with a stern reprimand, and she smiled 
joyously as she remembered it. 

“After all, it wasn’t anything,” she assured 
herself. “It was silly for him to —to take 
the plate, of course; but it’s back now, and 
he told me the truth, and he intended to 
return it, anyway.” In her present mood she 
would have justified anything. “And he’s 
not a thief or anything. I don’t suppose 
father will ever give his consent, so after 
all we’ll have to elope, and that will be— 
perfectly delightful.” 

After a while Dollie snuggled down in the 
sheets, and lay quite still in the dark until 
sleep overtook her. Silence reigned in the 
house. It was about two o’clock in the 
morning when she sat up suddenly in bed 
with startled eyes. She had heard something 
—or, rather, in her sleep she had had the 
impression of hearing something. She 
listened intently as she peered about. 

Finally she did hear something—some¬ 
thing tap sharply on the window once. Then 
came silence again. A little frightened chill 
ran all the way down to Dollie’s curling pink 
toes. There was a pause, and then again 
came the sharp click on the window, where¬ 
upon Dollie pattered out of bed in her bare 
feet and ran to the window, which was open 
a few inches. 

With the greatest caution she peered out. 
Vaguely skulking in the shadows below she 
made out the figure of a man. As she 
looked it seemed to draw up into a knot, 
then straighten out quickly. Involuntarily 
she dodged. There came another sharp 
click at the window. The man below was 
tossing pebbles against the pane with the 
obvious purpose of attracting her attention. 

“ Dick, is that you ? ” she called, cautiously. 

“ ’Sh-h-h h ! ” came the answer. “ Here's 
a note for you. Open the window so that 
I may throw it in.” 

“ I s it really and truly you ? ” Dollie insisted. 

“ Yes,” came the hurried, whispered 
answer. “Quick, someone is coming.” 

Dollie threw the sash up and stepped 
back. A whirling white object came through 
and fell noiselessly on the carpet. Dollie 
seized upon it eagerly and ran to the window 
again. Below she saw the retreating figure 
of a man. Other footsteps materialized in a 
bulky policeman who strolled by, seeking 
perhaps a quiet spot in which to sleep. 

With little shivers of excitement Dollie 
closed the window and pulled down the 
blinds, after which she lighted the gas. She 
opened the note eagerly, and sat down upon 
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the floor to read it. Now, a large part of this 
note was extraneous verbiage of a purely 
emotional nature—its vital importance was 
an outline of a new plan of elopement, to 
take place on Wednesday in time for them to 
catch an American-bound steamer at half¬ 
past two in the afternoon. 

Dollie read and re-read the crumpled sheet 
many times, and when, finally, its wording had 
been indelibly fixed in her mind she wasted 
an unbelievable number of kisses on it. Of 
course, it was sheer extravagance, but—girls 
are wonderful creatures. 

“ He’s the dearest thing in the world,” she 
declared, at last. 

She burned the note reluctantly, and 
carefully disposed of the ashes by throwing 
them out of the window, after which s*he 
returned to her bed. On the following 
morning, Monday, Mr. Mereciith, her father, 
glared at his daughter sternly as she demurely 
entered the breakfast-room. He was seek¬ 
ing to read that which no man has ever 
been able to read—a woman’s face. Dollie 
smiled upon him charmingly. 

After breakfast father and daughter had a 
little talk in the sunny corner of the library. 

“ I have planned for you and I to return 
to Birmingham next Thursday,” he informed 
her. 

“ Oh, isn’t that delightful ? ” beamed 
Dollie. 

“ In view of everything and your broken 
promise to me—the promise not to see 
Herbert again—I think it wisest,” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Perhaps it is,” she mused. 

“ Why did you see him ? ” he demanded. 

“ I consented to see him only to bid him 
good-bye,” replied Dollie, demurely, “and to 
make perfectly clear to him my position in 
this matter.” 

Oh, woman ! Perfidious, insincere, loyal, 
charming woman ! All the tangled skeins of 
life are the work of your dainty fingers ! All 
the sins and sorrows are your doing ! 

Mr. Meredith rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“ You may take it as my wish—my order, 
even,” he said, as he cleared his throat, for 
giving orders to Dollie was a dangerous 
experiment, “that you must not attempt to 
communicate in any way w f ith Mr. Herbert 
again—by letter or otherwise.” 

“ Yes, papa.’’ 

“ You really do not love him, my dear,” he 
ventured, after a pause. “ It was only a 
girlish infatuation.” 

“ I told him yesterday just what I thought 
of him,” she replied, (truthfully enough. 
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And thus the interview ended 
It was about noon that day when Hutchin¬ 
son Hatch called on Dirk Herbert 

“ W6U, what did you find out ? ” he 
inquired, 

“Really, old man/'said Dick, kindly, “I 
have decided that there is nothing I can say 
to you about the matter. It’s a private affair, 
after all.” 

“ Yes, I know that, and you know that. 


but the police don't 
know it/ 5 commented 
the reporter, grimly. 

“ 1 he police!” and 
Dick smiled. 

“Did you see her?” 
Hatch asked. 

“ Yes ; 1 saw her and 
her father, too.” 

Hatch swore inwardly. 
He saw tile one door by 
which he had hoped to 
solve the riddle closing 
on him. 

“Was Miss Meredith 
the girl in the car?” he 
asked, bluntly, 

“Really, I can't 
answer that.” 

“Are you the man 
who stole the gold 
plate?” 

“ I can’t answer that 
either/ 5 replied Dick, 
smilingly, “ Now look 
here, Hatch; 
you're a good 
fellow — I like 
you. It is your 
business to find 
out things, but 
in this particular 
affair I’m going 
to make it my 
business to keep 
you from finding 
out things Ill 
risk the police side 
of it” He went 
over and shook 
hands with the 
reporter cordially. 
“ Believe me, if I 
told you the 
absolute truth— 
all of it — you 
couldn't print it 
unless — unless I 
was arrested, and 1 don’t intend that that 
shall happen," 

Hatch went away. 

That night the Randolph gold plate was 
stolen for the second time. Thirty six hours 
later Detective Mallory arrested Richard 
Herbert with the stolen plate in his posses¬ 
sion, Dick burst out laughing when the 
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detective walked into his room, 
{To be concluded.) 
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I LH E LM l L, German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, 
is in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and he has borne 
the sceptre of sovereignty for 
nearly twenty years. He has 
been denounced as a firebrand, the disturber 
of peace, and as a general intriguer, and yet 
he has not drawn the sword since he has 
been on the throne. Meanwhile all the 
Mates of Federal Germany under his imperial 
leadership have increased in wealth, the 
standard of life of every class has been 
raised, and the workpeople toil under better 
conditions and earn higher wages than when 
he came to the throne. 

On the very afternoon of the day when he 
succeeded his illustrious father—on the 18th 
of June, 1888—a message was cabled to an 
American paper to the effect that the young 
Emperor 44 would die in his boots,” so 
strong was the idea amongst some foreign 
publicists at that time that his thirst for war 
and his ambition for martial laurels would 
soon cover Europe with a sea of blood and 
carnage. What is still wanted to make the 
world acquainted with Wilhelm II. is that 
more attention should be paid to his character 
and aims. 

To my personal knowledge the Kaiser is 
not only drawn towards England by natural 
inclination, but he pays great regard to what 
is said and written about him in Great 
Britain. He estimates British opinion and 
criticism of himself next to the good opinion 
of his own subjects; and I may illustrate this 
by stating that one day, when told that 
people in England held a high opinion of 


him, he drew himself up and said proudly, in 
my hearing, “I hope they have; for I have 
a very high opinion of England, and of the 
English people,” 

When he went down to Higheliffe Castle 
he took a whole pile of English newspapers 
and magazines with him to digest at ease, 
that he might see what British' publicists 
wrote about him while he was at Windsor. 

The Kaiser must be studied alike from his 
private and his public side. In bis public 
capacity he poses as Emperor and is serious— 
his expression appearing almost fierce ; when 
he throws off the robe of majesty he is 
urbane in manner, humorous, frank, and 
communicative to those he converses with, 
and absolutely the reverse of haughty. 

He is a man who has high ideals for his 
personal - guidance. He is fond of studding 
his speeches to his subjects with terse, epi¬ 
gram malic phrases, which he expects his 
audience will carry away with them ; and 
he likes also to collect maxims for his own 
contemplation. The subjoined are taken 
from a series framed and hanging within 
sight of his writing-table at bis shooting-box 
at Rominten : — 

“ Be strong in pain ; desire not that which 
is unattainable or worthless; he content with 
the day as it comes; look for the good in all 
things; and take pleasure in Nature and in 
men as they are. 

“For a thousand bitter hours console thy¬ 
self with a single one that is beautiful ; ever 
give heartily and of thy best, even when 
repaid with ingratitude. He who is able to 
learn so to act is a happy, free, and proud 
man, and his life wiltcajlffays be beautiful. 
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“The man who is distrustful commits an 
injustice against others and injures himself. 
It is our duty to consider every man good so 
long as he does not prove to be the contrary. 

“ Everything in the world must be as it is; 
and, be it as it may, it is always good in the 
sight of the Creator.” 

His Majesty has recently experienced a 
feeling of what may be called irritation alter 
reading in the Press that he has been 
influenced by a secret group referred to as 
a “ camarilla.” “ This is a detestable word,” 
he is reported to have said. “ So far as I am 
concerned, no ‘camarilla’ has existed in my 
entourage that has had or could have had an 
influence over me calculated to further private 
aims. I cannot conceive where people have 
got this idea from. I form my opinion 
independently. My independence is un¬ 
assailable, and I would not abandon my 
independence of judgment and action. I 
indignantly repudiate the idea that I have 
suffered myself to be influenced in matters of 
policy affecting the business and interests of 
the empire or of my kingdom by persons 
whom I have treated as private friends, and 
whose society I have frequented for reasons 
wholly alien to politics. The word * camarilla ’ 
is odious and nauseous to me. I am 
influenced neither by groups of people nor by 
individuals ; and I have not been cognizant 
of the existence of such groups during the 
whole time I have been on the throne, nor 
do I know of anybody to whom I have 
sacrificed my independence of action or 
judgment for any pretext whatsoever.” 

Prince Anton of Hohenzollern, a relative 
of the family, who knew the Kaiser as a boy 
and was fond of him, having a high opinion 
of him, declared that he was sure he would 
become an eminent man, that he would 
give the world cause to talk of him, and that 
he would do much good in his time. Prince 
Wilhelm was the “darling grandchild” of 
Queen Victoria, who saw him for the first 
time at Coburg, when she wrote these words 
in her diary, he being one year and a half old. 
She discovered in his face—“a very dear 
face,” as she called it—“Fritz’s eyes and 
Vicky’s mouth that is to say, his father’s 
eyes and his mother’s mouth. He was to her 
in those days “ such a little love,” and she 
maintained her deep affection for him till her 
death. At the age of four he came over for 
the first time to Windsor with his parents in 
order to be present at the wedding of his 
uncle, now King Edward VII., with our 
gracious Queen Alexandra. During the 
nuptial ceremony in St. George’s Chapel he 


was confided to the supervision of two of his 
other uncles—Arthur and Leopold—who 
were clad in Scotch tartans and were charged 
to keep him quiet. But whenever they 
attempted to exercise their authority, which 
was pretty often, young Wilhelm bit their 
legs! Is it possible that he recollected the 
incident when he was at Windsor in November 
last ? He told us English it was like coming 
home when he went to Windsor, for it recalled 
reminiscences of the past, and he is fond of 
recalling the many happy days of childhood 
spent there and at Balmoral. “ I have often 
shot grandmamma’s stags,” he has said, in his 
homely way ; “ they are different from ours, 
and the browsing is different, but I have had 
very good sport amongst them.” 

On the authority of the Kaiser’s tutor, 
Professor Hintzpeter, who had him for eleven 
years under his supervision—including those 
anxious experimental years of public school 
life at the Cassel Gymnasium—he was not 
easy to manage, and there was much origi¬ 
nality in his character. Somewhat timid 
in bearing, reserved, and not prone to 
yield to others, there was an individuality 
about him even during his young years 
which brought him at times in conflict 
with those placed above him — with his 
parents as well. His was an unusually com¬ 
plicated nature, which made him in many 
respects different from the average type of 
boy. Notwithstanding this, however, his mind 
and body developed successfully under the 
careful supervision of his parents, tutor, and 
masters ; and it redounds to his own special 
credit that he was not only able to pass his 
school examination on leaving the gymnasium 
with sufficient distinction, but that he excelled 
also in swimming, rowing, shooting, riding, 
and in all outdoor sports. Before a few years 
were over he was well acquainted with his 
military duties, as became a scion of the 
Hohenzollems, and earned as a brilliant 
cavalry officer the approval of so world- 
renowned and exacting an authority as his 
uncle, Prince Freidrich Karl. 

His Majesty’s allusions to Windsor and 
Queen Victoria remind me of his determina¬ 
tion during his revered grandmother’s last 
illness to go over to Osborne to attend at her 
bedside and take a final farewell of her. The 
Duke of Connaught was at Berlin, and was 
summoned home, but in the last telegram he 
was particularly requested not to let “Willie” 
come over. The Queen’s daughters were 
afraid of disturbing her last moments by 
having so exalted a guest in the sick house; 

and ‘MmraMSto her husba,,,1 
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to leave home just before his birthday. But 
His Majesty asked to see the telegram for 
himself, and its contents did not hold him 
back. He ordered forthwith a special train, 
and told his uncle, the Duke, that they would 
travel together. We all know how he com¬ 
forted his relatives at Osborne, and how the 
British nation appreciated his share in their 
mourning in those dark and gloomy days. 

No doubt we may seek in his development 
as a man a continuation of some of the 
peculiarities of his youth. His motives not 
being always easy to follow, Kaiser Wilhelm 
often complains that he is misunderstood. 
He has repeatedly dilated upon this grievance 
in public ; and subjoined is what he has said 
in private : “ I can't help it, but people don't 
understand me. I don’t want to be a mere 
puppet on the throne. When I succeeded 
my father, and for years afterwards, the older 
people, who had been accustomed to look 
up to Bismarck as the oracle of wisdom, 
continued to refer to him as 4 the ruler.' 
Bismarck stood behind my grandfather; and 
it was generally assumed that whatever Bis¬ 
marck advised my grandfather endorsed. I 
could not accept such a position. It was 
impossible for me. It was absolutely 
necessary, in the interest of the empire, 
that people should feel that they had a Kaiser 
who was not the Chancellor’s puppet, to be 
pulled to the right or left at his will or fancy. 
It was absolutely necessary that they should 
learn that I was Kaiser. I wished them to 
understand that I intended to i govern 1 and 
not merely to 1 reign/ ” 

Kaiser Wilhelm is a real authority on naval 
matters, and follows everything published in 
connection with his own and foreign navies. 
One who knows him, and is capable of form¬ 
ing an opinion, has told me that he knows 
more about the world’s navies than any 
German in the service. This is how he has 
spoken of the British Navy :— 

“ We shall always follow the lessons of the 
British Navy, and look up to the British Navy 
as our model; but we can never—e\en if we 
would—be- strong enough to be a menace 
to Britain. We have no wish to challenge 
Britain’s naval supremacy; but we want to 
have a fleet strong enough to protect our¬ 
selves if attacked ; to adequately represent 
the jiame and power of Germany in foreign 
waters; and to protect German commerce in 
all parts of the world. My great aim is to 
maintain the peace of the world, not to 
challenge the supremacy of Britain on the 
seas or to make an enemy of Britain. It 
would he folly for us Germans to trv to 


attain to the height of Britain’s naval power. 
I cannot comprehend how people can thus 
misunderstand my aims and intentions.” 

From the beginning of the eighties diffi¬ 
culties of various kinds caused friction 
between London and. Berlin. During the 
last years of the first Emperor they were 
engendered by incidents connected with the 
inauguration of Germany’s colonial policy; 
but a time of fierce antagonism between 
the two peoples commenced when Kaiser 
Wilhelm dispatched his notorious telegram 
to President Kruger, lasting throughout the 
next few years, and reaching its height during 
the Boer War. The dispatch of this unfortu¬ 
nate missive was one of those impulsive acts 
which His Majesty most decidedly regretted 
on reflection. It caused an interchange of 
letters between Queen Victoria and himself 
which can leave no possible doubt as to this 
interpretation; for, although we are not 
acquainted with the exact text of this private 
correspondence, we know that His Majesty 
convinced the Queen that he had no inten¬ 
tion whatever to cast a slur upon the British 
nation, as had been assumed in Britain, and 
I may state here that I was justified in assert¬ 
ing this in January, 1896, in a London 
morning paper, for His Majesty had, to my 
knowledge, written concerning this corre¬ 
spondence: “ I have replied to grandmamma’s 
letter in a sense that I think will please her.” 

Still the feeling of distrust did not abate, 
and it was frequently affirmed in England 
that but for the German Emperor the 
Transvaal War would probably never have 
broken out, and that His Majesty proposed 
an alliance after the outbreak of the war 
directed against England, which was foiled 
by M. Delcass^’s refusal to participate in it. 
Against the repetition of these myths I 
can submit the following. The agitation 
against his person in England has always 
caused the Kaiser considerable pain, for 
he attaches greater weight to criticism from 
England than from any other country. On 
one occasion, when feeling was particularly 
embittered against him, he was discussing 
the whole question with some warmth with 
a private gentleman, whose name I know, 
and he made use of the following remark : 
“ I cannot comprehend the ill - feeling 
against me in England. I have acted 
loyally to England. An offer was made to 
Germany simultaneously from two powerful 
sides to take advantage of the situation and 
to interfere in British policy, and I refused 
point - blank. I instantly telegraphed the 
nature of the offer 19 my unde.” This is the 
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form in which these words have been related 
to me, and ] believe they represent the 
substance, at all events, of what the Kaiser 
said. Moreover, I may ;tate that during the 
Boer War his officers were strictly prohibited 
from discussing the war with other people in 
any of its political bearings* Most important 
in this connection are the words used 
frequently by the late Empress Frederick 
during the last months of her life ; “ My 
great comfort amidst the pain I have to 
endure is the consciousness that my son is 
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entirely on the side of my native country in 
this war.” And a few years before, in 1891, 
when the Kaiser paid his last State visit to 
England, accompanied by the Kaiserin, he 
said at the Mansion House : u Following the 
example of my grandfather and of my never- 
to-be-forgotten father, I shall always, as far as 
lies in my power, maintain the historic friend¬ 
ship between these two nations, which, as 
your Lordship (the Lord Mayor) remarked, 
have so often stood together to protect 
freedom, 
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The Kaiser's attitude towards Art has been 
cited as a proof of his claim to mental 
superiority. He makes no such claim ; but 
as an amateur he no doubt worries from time 
to time the painters and sculptors who enjoy 
his patronage. He has his own ideas on the 
subject; but when he appears in public as 
the patron of art he feels that he is under an 
obligation, qua Kaiser, to show that he is 
interested in art and that he must speak “as 
Kaiser.” But there is nothing of the “Sic vo!o, 
sic jufaco " intended thereby. All he desires 
is to let people know what he likes; and it is 
true that he personally desires to see the Old 
Masters taken as patterns ; on the other 
hand, he has no wish to offer opposition to 
individual painters. The Kaiser's opposition 


to the extreme seces¬ 
sionists is based on 
his view — i4 1 can't 
see anything artistic in 
these things. 51 He is 
not alone — right or 
wrong—in his criticism 
of this school; and if 
h e is sometimes 
abrupt in his manner 
towards the extremists, 
it is on the ground 
“ I can't comprehend 
your way of represent¬ 
ing Nature,” Perhaps, 
if he were to summon 
some of the leading 
German painters of 
this school to come 
to explain their 
methods to him, they 
and their colleagues 
would regard his sum¬ 
mons as a gracious 
act, Under the system 
introduced by Bis¬ 
marck Germans had 
beco me accusto m e d 
to look up to that 
statesman in every¬ 
thing as the universal 
critic. Wilhelm IT. 
thought when he 
came to the throne 
that he was the 
“ Landesherr ,J — the 
Sovereign of the 
country, 

“ The people,” said 
His Majesty, “ shall 
know me, and shall 
know what their 
Sovereign thinks and what their Sovereign is. 

1 have no personal feelings when 1 step forward 
as Landesherr; I merely give my opinion as 
Sovereign of the land. When people bring 
their works to me they want to know my 
verdict as Sovereign. When singers and actors 
perform before me they shall feel that they 
are in the presence of their Kaiser. It is 
no Divine judgment that the people want to 
know ; but they assume that their Sovereign's 
opinion should be of value, and when they 
yearn for the Kaiser's opinion they want to 
know that it is a ‘massgebende Meinung'— 
an authoritative opinion—just as that of 
Bismarck was held to be * massgebend 5 ’— 
authoritative — in all things,” This patri- 1 
archal way of looking at things is alien to 
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modern views; but the interest Wilhelm II, 
has shown in the development of the artistic 
education of the nation has contributed to 
progress, if not always on the lines approved 
of and selected by himself, 

Kaiser Wilhelm early took an interest in 
painting, and devoted his own activity in this 
respect to sea subjects and battleships. We 
can read something of his views on art in a 
book published by Professor Sakzmann, the 
naval painter, who always accompanies him 
on his sea voyages. He tells us how Prince 
Wilhelm applied himself with intelligence 
and industry to learn to paint, and how, 
naturally, other dudes interfered with this 
work. In r886 the Prince sent a picture, 
representing the Prinz Adalbert engaged in 
artillery practice off the coast of Japan, to the 
annual Art Exhibition at Berlin. The picture 
was accepted, but withdrawn at the instance 
of Kaiser Wilhelm the Great, who thought 
it undesirable fora prince of the Royal family 
to exhibit publicly. The Professor tells us 
also that the Kaiser often talks when out 
walking about modem art and modern artists, 
and has shown by the purchase of pictures 


has been much encouraged by His Majesty 
in order to make the navy popular, 

As regards literature, Wilhelm II. appears 
to be most interested in philosophy and 
history. He is known to have been much 
taken by Stewart Chamberlain’s works. We 
find him taking great pleasure in the society 
of learned men ; but he has little time for 
light literature and apparently little inclina- 
tion also for it. Still, it is said that he takes 
pleasure in Ludwig GanghofePs novels—a 
South jGerman, who takes his models mostly 
from South Germany, “ Der hohe Schein ” 
is one of them that is said to have delighted 
him very much, and he spent over an hour 
last year in conversation about it when he 
was at Munich. His Majesty follows current 
events very closely in the newspapers, copious 
cuttings from which are laid before him 
every day. And he is well up in naval 
literature. In his study you will always find 
he has his Brassey's (< Naval Annual” with 
him as well as his German books; he 
had even taken his u Brassey 11 with him to 
Wilhelmshohe last summer. 

The musical predilections of the Kaiser 
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of this school that he is by no means its 
opponent. It should be noted that the 
German Emperor looks upon art and the 
drama as important factors in the education 
of the people. “ Art should help to educate 
the people; and it should give the lower 
orders a possibility, after their hard moil and 
toil, to pull themse’ves together again by 
contemplating the ideal.** Naval painting 
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centre around Wagner and Italian opera ; His 
Majesty does not care much for the modern 
school of French music, but he loves 
“ Tannhauser” and the “ Meistersinger.” 

It is very remarkable that, although the 
English as a nation are not linguists them¬ 
selves, their language is widespread on the 
Continent of Europe, and the reigning 
families speak it in general like their own. 
Original from 
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The Kaiser invariably speaks English when 
in the company of Britishers; but also with 
some of his fellow-Sovereigns. With the 
Czar, for example, he always converses m 
English when they are together. As for his 
English tastes in matters of everyday life, one 
has only to look at the upholstery of his 
private rooms in the Berlin Castle and, as 
in many private German families, Pears' soap 
and Bryant and May's matches are to be 
found in the imperial residences. 

If I had space I could fill sheets with 
anecdotes illustrative of Kaiser Wilhelm's 
bonhomie and sense of humour* When in 
a mood for it, he is extremely fascinating and 
entertaining, both in men's and ladies’ society. 
There is hardly a personage of rank in English 
society who has been in his company who 
could not endorse this. Always an early 
riser himself, he is very fond of paying matu¬ 
tinal calls. His business with the Chancellor 
is almost always transacted in the early 
morning; and very often he looks up an 
Ambassador on his way home—the British 
and Austrian and the last Italian Ambas¬ 
sador having frequently been honoured in 
this way. At times their Excellencies are 
found in bed. A capital story is told of one 
of these visits. The Ambassador was in bed, 
not being an early riser, but a night worker* 
Being advised of His Majesty's presence in the 
Embassy he began to take measures for dress¬ 
ing himself. But 
the Kaiser gave 
him no time, 
in a few bounds 
he was in his 
Excel lency’s 
bedroom, the 
Am has sador 
attired only in 
pyjamas! The 
Kaiser, after his 
conference, 
called out to his 
aide - de - camp 
below to look 
up to the land¬ 
ing. “I will 
show you some¬ 
thing you have 
never seen 
before—an 
Ambassador in 
pyjamas ! ” 

The Kaiser is 
part icular ly 
fond of making 


jokes on unfavourable popular conceptions 
of himself, a habit which shows that he is 
well posted in popular gossip, and also that 
the reputation he has of not pro%'oking 
criticism is quite erroneous. An exalted 
personage of our Court will remember the 
Emperor's saying to him whilst they were in the 
midst of a conversation on commonplace 
matters, “ How can you be seen talking in 
public to such a dangerous character as I am ?” 

At Wilhelmshohe, when King Edward called 
on the Kaiser on August 14th last, His 
Majesty was very much distressed that his 
uncle had been delayed by a fog at sea; and, 
as chance would have it, he was the victim 
himself, on November nth, of a similar mis¬ 
fortune. Before leaving Berlin, he said at 
the station, “ I hear there is a fog in the 
Channel. I hope we shall get to England 
all right. 1 ' When he was regretting the delay 
of the King's arrival at Wilhelmshohe he 
remarked 

“Why didn't the King start sooner? He 
could have remained on board his yacht off 
Flushing for the night and have left by train 
early this morning for Wilhelmshohe I When 
1 go over to England I always start several 
hours sooner than I need start, in case there 
should be any delay owing to fog or bad 
weather.” “Your Majesty is so very prac¬ 
tical ! ” was the reply ventured. “ Well,” 
added His Majesty, “you English are sup¬ 
posed to under- 
stand some¬ 
thing about the 
sea. W r e all 
think you do ! ” 
An impulsive 
nature such as 
that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm can¬ 
not be devoid 
of faults. 
“ Humanumest 
errare ! ” He is 
a man of strong, 
independent 
character, who 
thinks for him¬ 
self, and is es¬ 
sentially human 
in all he does. 
He should be 
judged as a 
man. As Tenny¬ 
son says 

lie is all fault who 
hath nofault at all* 
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and 


wrote a musical wit to a friend of his, and 
in these terms conveyed an invitation to 
dinner. What is the explanation of it ? 
“ One, sharp. Beef and cabbage.” His 
friend, who was not behindhand at a joke, 
though by no means so witty as his host, 
replied:— 


- 






< a & 
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Not 


I will in 


which reads off by the same hieroglyphic: 
“Not a bad feed. Naturally (natural E) I 
will be in time.” 

The first-mentioned gentleman, who might 
have been termed the Swift of music, when 
asked to write a melody on the fan of a lead¬ 
ing beauty of his day, had the impudence to 
indite the following :— 



Your 


will 


with 





not 


to the 


which passed for a time for a graceful com¬ 
pliment and a tuneful piece of homage 
(although the melody suffers in the latter 
part owing to the exigencies of the sense) 
on the part of a favourite composer, till one 
day a friend of the lady’s, more officious than 
polite, pointed out to her that the apparently 
innocent melody was, in reality, a stupendous 
musical joke, aimed at the lady’s vanity, 
which read off note for note as follows: 
“ Your face will fade with age. Be not deaf 
to the adage, I beg.” 

A story is current with regard to Count 
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Marpurg’s band in Austro-Hungary, though 
the object of the trick in this case was not 
to play a joke so much as to perpetrate 
a piece of treachery. The conductorship 
of this celebrated band was being com¬ 
peted for by two rival musicians, Imre Ndgy 
and Franz Ploteny, each of whom was to 
conduct for one day before the count and his 
guests. Imre, who was the inferior musician, 
went through his task with creditable skill. 
But when Ploteny mounted the rostrum to 
conduct a piece of his own composition, the 
result was only a tremendous discord, every 
instrument being out of tune. The whole 
audience were convulsed with laughter, not 
only at the oddness of the sound, but at the 
vexation of the unfortunate composer ; and 
without further delay the count gave the post 
to his rival. It was discovered afterwards that 
Imre had bribed most of the musicians to tune 
their instruments wrongly; and on this fact 
becoming known the count dismissed him 
and his accomplices, and appointed Ploteny 
conductor of his band. 

A musical joke of a different nature, and 
less offensive to the canons 
of politeness, was played 
by the composer Haydn 
on Mozart. When 
Mozart was in his salad 
days, the spoilt favourite 
of empresses and kings, 
and a very wonderful per¬ 
former on the pianoforte, 
he openly boasted that 
no composer in Europe 
could write a piece of music which he 

was unable to play at sight. Haydn 

accepted the challenge and placed an 
elaborate manuscript fantasia before the 
young man, who thereupon proceeded to 

toss off page after page upon the piano with 
the greatest ease, exclaiming that Father 
Haydn was out of it altogether, and that he 
might have spared himself the trouble of 
writing so many pages, all of which were 
child’s play to him. But a surprise was in 
store for the ardent youth. On coming to 
the last page, which was to bring him his 
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final triumph, he was thunderstruck to see 
the fantasia end with the crashing chord— 

J 

£ 



? 

which required both his hands to be engaged 
at the extreme ends of the keyboard, while 
simultaneously there was a note A in the 
centre of the piano which had to be struck, 
and there was no means of playing it 

"Halloa!” exclaimed Mozart, "there is a 
mistake here. This chord is an impossibility 
on the piano. No player on earth could 


the instrument And placing his hands on 
the keys at the two extremities of the piano 
he bent down his head and played the note 
in the middle with his tmt! 

A musical joke of a stupendous nature 
was played upon Handel when he was the 
manager of the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, It was a constant maxim of the great 
composer, whose sensitive ear abominated 
the tunings up of an orchestra, that all the 
instruments should be placed ready tuned at 
the music-stands, and that the members of 
the orchestra should enter like a troop of 
soldiers, take up their instruments like one 
man, and at the stroke of the baton begin. 
One evening a practical joker contrived to 
have Handel engaged in conversation for 
some minutes behind the scenes, while he 
himself entered the orchestra and quietly 
altered the tunings of all the instruments* 
Nobody was a bit the wiser till the baton was 
raised—and then the crash came- -a crash of 
utter and supreme discord i Handel was 
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play it. It is not proper music for the 
instrument.” 

“Confess that you have lost your wager,” 
said Haydn. 

“Not at all,” cried Mozart, getting furious. 
“ It is not proper music for the instrument. 
You yourself who wrote it could not play it.” 
“ Excuse me," said Haydn, sitting down at 
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exasperated to frenzy* It is on record that 
he seized his wig and flung it at the leader of 
the band, kicked the double bass viols to 
splinters, and demolished the kettledrums, 
with many more amenities of the same 
description. 

The composer Haydn, of whom we have 
already told a story, was a confirmed musical 
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jester, and wrote a long symphony for the 
express purpose of playing a joke on hand 
and audience alike. These were the days of 
candles and candelabra, and a concert-room 
was generally lighted by a large candelabrum 


the audience, till looking round and finding 
that he was left quite alone he made a hurried 
and ignominious escape amid shrieks of 
laughter from all present. 

talking of candles and candlesticks re- 



FINDING that HK WAS LK>'T ijujte, AI,oNe HE MADE A HUHtfl&D AN □ IGNOMINIOUS ESCAPE. " 


of some forty candles in the centre of the 
auditorium, while the orchestra, which other¬ 
wise would have been plunged in complete 
darkness, was illuminated by a candle being set 
on each of the music stands, probably twenty 
or thirty in all, Haydn wrote his elaborate 
symphony, and towards the middle of it the 
first flute-player, as it might be, found that 
his part came to an end. He was directed 
by a marginal note at the side of the music to 
blow out his candle and retire. In a minute 
or two the second flute-player found he was 
in a similar condition, and he, too, retired, 
blowing out his candle. Next it was the turn 
of the cornet-player, then of the trumpeter. 
The audience seeing this gradual dispersion 
of the band became filled with uncontrollable 
curiosity to know what would happen next. 
Darker and darker grew the orchestra, fewer 
and fewer became the players ; but those who 
were left still sat fiddling away with great 
diligence—until at last only one man remained, 
who played on desperately amid the mirth of 
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minds us of a musical joke of Rossini's, 
which nearly cost him his life. At one of 
the opera houses in Italy an opera of his had 
been hissed. En passant we may mention 
that he greeted the hissing with the same 
remark which has been attributed to Sheridan: 
“ Ob ! they have found out, then, what a bad 
piece it was/' But Rossini did not stop 
short at a witticism. He determined to 
punish the audience for their hardihood, 
Accordingly, he wrote an overture for the 
next night, in which the violinists were 
directed at every second bar to tap their 
candlesticks with their bows. This so 
enraged the audience, who took it as a sort 
of personal insult, that they stormed the 
orchestra, broke the benches of the theatre, 
and threatened to kill the composer if 
they caught him—but he w T as fortunate 
enough to escape. 

Schumann was a pronounced musical 
joker, and, taking for his subject the amuse¬ 
ments of the Carnival, he wrote an elaborate 
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piece of music in which he imitates the 
skipping of the harlequin by a run on the 
piano, and then a long jump from one part 
of the keys to the other—with other eccen¬ 
tricities of this sort. 

Beethoven, in the Moonlight Sonata, has 
played a joke on his hearers in introducing a 
dance of elves and fairies, who trip about the 
keys in all directions in a most fantastic and 
grotesque manner. He said that Shake¬ 
speare taught him to joke in music, by the 
way in which Shakespeare unites humour and 
pathos in the same piece. In this spirit, in 
the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven makes 
all the birds of the air chirp out after the 
storm—the cuckoo, the quail, etc. You can 
hear them quite distinctly on the instruments. 

Even the grave Bach did not disdain to 
crack a musical joke occasionally, and wrote 
a piece of music called “ The Return Home,’ 
for the express purpose of imitating the 
cracking of the postilion’s whip which 
accompanies the homeward journey. And 
Frederick the Great helped him on one 
occasion to play another musical joke. The 
occasion was the visit of Bach to the monarch 
in his palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam. 
After performing several pieces of music on 
the harpsichord, Bach asked the King to give 
him a theme on which he might extemporize. 
The King made no reply, but taking his flute 
he played these four notes :— 



When we explain that B natural is known 
in German music by the name H, it will be 
at once apparent that these four notes spell 
the name of Bach himself—B A C H ; on 
which theme the composer extemporized 
accordingly. He did not forget it afterwards ; 
for once being in a country district where he 
was a stranger, and having asked permission 
to play on the church organ, he performed 
on it in such a manner and poured forth such 
floods of masterly music that crowds thronged 
the church to listen. No one knew who the 
extraordinary organist was, and at last he 
was asked to give his name. 



replied Bach on the keys, and executing a 
brilliant extemporization on the theme he 
left the place, and an everlasting tradition 
behind him. 

In conclusion, we cannot do more than 
bestow a passing allusion to the stock 
musical jokes of the Middle Ages, which 
delighted in their day many a monk and 
medieval composer. These were pieces of 
music called canons, so constructed that they 
would read the same backwards or forwards. 
For this reason they were called Crab Canons, 
because, to quote the words of Shakespeare, 
“ like the crab they could walk backwards.” 
The following is one of them. If you 
examine it, you will find that when you get 
to the end you may begin “to walk back¬ 
wards,” and you will repeat exactly the same 
notes as when “ you walked forwards.” 



These Crab Canons are sometimes called 
Everlasting Canons, because you never get 
to the end of them. Directly you reach the 
last note you begin again, going backwards 
this time. When you reach the first note 
you start again, going forwards—and so con¬ 
tinue, like a crab caught in a net or a lobster 
in a lobster pot, never getting out of the 
dilemma. 

Sometimes they were so constructed that 
when you came to the end you had to turn 
the music upside down (as in the following 
example), and, reading it backwards by the 
help of the bass clef, the melody repeated 
itself note for note as before. 



Sometimes they proceeded to greater 
heights of complexity. But here we leave 
them, and musical jokes with them, with the 
remark that while the latter are the most 
innocent form of wit, they require consider¬ 
able ingenuity to invent them and play them 
off successfully. 
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USKIN once said, “Wherever 
men are noble they love bright 
colours/ 3 The words of such 
a master carry weight, but 
there seems a spice of the reck¬ 
less in his assertion. Everyone 
knows that savages are famous for their love 
of crude and vivid colouring; a negress 
adores scarlet, and glaring tints are the joy 
of the South Sea Islander On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that all women who 
make history love colour and clothe them¬ 
selves brilliantly, Cleopatra had a passionate 
craze for colour and at fifty years old made 
a slave of Mark Antony, Diane de Poictiers 
was devoted to yellow* and wore it con¬ 
stantly ; Madame de Pompadour invented 
the happy blending of pale blue and pale 
pink, such as is shown, adapted to a modern 
costume, in the first of the accompanying 
coloured illustrations ; Marie Antoinette was 
responsible for the dainty mixture of palest 
pinks and yellows ; and the ill-starred 
Empress Josephine favoured black and white 
and bright green—a most effective combina¬ 
tion* And, to come down to modern times, 
the late Queen Draga of Servia had the cult 
of colour, and used it to striking advantage. 
Also some of our cleverest actresses, such as 
Sarah Bernhardt, Rejane, and Mrs. Brown 
Potter, know the science of colour, and 
employ it with much audacity. 

Colour idealizes, arrests, determines; it 
has power for good and ill ; it affects not 
only a woman's looks, but also her health 
and character And there is no study of 
deeper interest. 

It must be admitted that, as a nation, we 
are not good colourists. But the cult of colour 
appeals to the educated classes, and some 
of the best faisenrs of the day give proof 
that they have studied the art to perfection. 
One of our cleverest designers says that she 
goes straight to Nature for her colourings; 
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and certain it is that she can have no better 
instructor. Fruit, flowers, even trees and 
grasses, teach us much, and a feast of tints 
is to be found on the wings of butterflies. 
This dressmaker declares that she often 
walks in Hyde Park to look at the Sowers 
and foliage, or makes her way to South 
Kensington to study the butterflies in Lord 
Walsingham's collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. What green can be lovelier 
than that of a larch tree ? What pale blue 
can be more perfect than the blue of the 
plumbago plant or of the La Peyrousse 
hyacinth ? Then no shade of cream can be 
more delicate than that of the freesia ; the 
mixture of pale pinks and yellows is taught 
us by the tea rose ; a forget-me-not shows the 
blending of blue and mauve; a peacock’s 
outspread tail proves the power of blues and 
greens ; and red and black, never look better 
than in the wings of a Red Admiral butterfly* 

We will now take some of the best-known 
shades and see how they should be used in 
matters of costume. 

White is the symbol of innocence, and 
its use at births, deaths, and weddings has 
been sanctified by tradition. But the 
wearing of white in everyday life needs 
much circumspection. The broad rule is 
that it suits the very young and the very 
old, but, all the same, it often proves 
unbecoming to the average dibutante. In 
order to wear white with success a woman 
must be fair and slim, and — but this is 
rare—own the type of a cold, refined 
loveliness—a type represented in the second 
of the following illustrations. However, 
tastes differ, and the late Mr, Gladstone was 
once heard to declare that every woman, 
no matter what age, always looked her best 
in white satin. Royal ladies who have passed 
their first youth are often to be seen in white 
or cream colour* An example of this fancy 
is afforded by Queen Margherita of Italy; 
but the story of her series of white gowns 
given by the late King is too old to bear 
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repetition. The Dowager-Empress of Russia 
and our own Queen Alexandra often wear 
white gowns on the occasion of Court cere¬ 
monials. And there are several society 
women who, with their white hair and still 
handsome faces, prefer to appear dressed in 
pure white, either in lace, satin, or velvet. 

Black seems evil, and with some people 
produces melancholy. But all the same it 
has its uses, and is in high favour with 
smart Parisiennes. Now, there are certain 
mistakes that seem rooted in the minds 
of everyday Englishwomen. One of these 
is that only fair people ought to wear 
black. In real fact a dark wtmian is often 
at her best in black, and a brunette with a 
bright complexion will look magnificent. 
But a black gown to be successful must be in 
many blacks; it must have lace or jet, and 
lights and shades should be introduced. It 
tfdces a woman with brains to dress well in 
white or in black. 

Yellow is a splendid shade, and one that is 
both subtle and mysterious. The Burmese 
—a race that is most cunning in psychic 
matters—make a deep study of its varying 
effects, and use it in all their garments of 
ceremony. But, with us, yellow has been for 
many years greatly and most unjustly despised. 
It is one of the finest of colours, with many 
exquisite shades, and only when too pure is 
it unmanageable. The cold, pale primrose, 
that shines like a light in the hedgerows, may 
be massed about a young face with impunity. 
Apricot is beautiful for some people, and 
ambers of all shades are exceedingly good 
and becoming A fair woman looks well in 
pale yellow and brown, the effect being well 
shown in the third of the following illustra¬ 
tions ; and deep orange suits a brunette. 
A dull tawny shade, once called “ buff,” is 
also most becoming. Yellow was a favourite 
colour with most of the old masters. Paul 
Veronese had a penchant for a certain yellow 
shot with pink, a tint that is extremely beau¬ 
tiful. Rubens often put in a mass of deep 
yellow in a garment or curtain with striking 
effect; and Van Dyck seemed to fancy a rich 
shade, almost the colour of ale, which blends 
in a kindly way with everything. In fact, 
yellow is the “sun colour,” is most lucky, 
and suits almost everyone. 

Red is a glorious colour; it gives hope, 
courage, and confidence. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
seems to have revelled in the duller reds. In 
two of his pictures, “ The Fortune Tellers ” 
and “ The Angerstein Children,” telling 
touches of this rich, refined red appear both 
in dresses and backgrounds. But these 
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shades are vastly different from the scarlet of 
a soldier’s coat, from the red cloth frocks 
exploited by certain dressmakers, or even 
from the Royal crimson that was done to 
death in 1902. And the clever dresser fears 
these sultry tints, as the delicate rose in a 
woman’s face is only too easy to extinguish. 
But a rich, dull shade makes for success; 
such, for example, as Indian red, or the deep 
red that is seen in the historic cloak of Little 
Red Riding Hood. The richness of colour 
thus obtainable is strikingly shown in the 
last of our illustrations. Spanish women have 
made a bright red rose in the hair an undying 
fashion, but the effect is usually softened by 
their graceful mantillas. Deep, heavy reds 
were much used in draperies by the old 
Italian masters, especially by Titian. 

Blue has always been a favourite colour 
with nations past and present. It seems 
difficult to account for its popularity. It is 
neither as stately as yellow, as vivid as red, 
nor as soft as grey, green, or violet. Perhaps 
it is because there is not much real blue in 
Nature. There are not many blue birds or 
fishes, insects, or minerals ; and in animals 
and in the human race there may be said 
to be no blue at all. For instance, real 
blue eyes are rare, and the “ blue vein ” 
which poets love is more than rather 
visionary. Blue flow'ers are by no means 
common, although amongst them can be 
found such precious blooms as the gentian, 
the harebell, the pale blue scabious, some 
hyacinths, campanulas, delphiniums, and 
forget-me-nots. Blue has always been in 
high favour with spiritualists; and it is 
needless to point out that Fra Angelico’s 
delicate blues — singularly pure and trans¬ 
parent—are all associated with an intensely 
spiritual atmosphere. And Gainsborough 
had a great liking for this charming shade of 
colour. Blue appears in many of his best 
pictures ; notably in the famous “Blue 
Boy ” at Grosvenor House, in l>is portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons, now at the National 
Gallery, and also in his world-renowned 
picture of Georgiana Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire. But the blues employed by this 
master-hand were utterly unlike our modem 
ultramarine, whether that vivid hue appears 
as bright cornflower or as Royal or 
Alexandra blue. Turquoise-blue is a lovely 
shade, and when craftily used proves most 
becoming. A popular fallacy that should be 
knocked on the head at once is that blue— 
especially a pale tint—suits fair women only, 
and never brunettes. In real truth, a dark 
woman, with a pale olive skin, never looks 
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better than when dressed in pale blue, or 
with touches of turquoise-blue in a brown 
or black costume. 

From blue to green is a natural transition. 
Green is the “ Venus ” colour, but many 
vague fancies work against its popularity. 
Dull sage-green reminds one of the aesthetic 
craze of the far-off eighties; and a bright 
shade of green is apt to be voted unbecoming. 
This is, however, a mistake, as it makes an 
effective colour-note, and is really one of the 
smartest shades in creation. A touch of 
emerald-green looks specially well with black 
and white, and who shall deny the merits of 
a big square emerald, or of a bit of bright 
green enamel ? Green has been worn through 
the ages, and is often mentioned in medieval 
poems as a favourite colour in dress for both 
men and women. The beautiful Rosial in 
“ The Court of Love,” attributed to Chaucer, 
is robed in a green gown, “ light and summer- 
wise, shapen full well,” and around her neck 
a string of rubies. 

This may sound a crude mixture, but 
antique colours were pale as a rule, and 
rubies are far from being scarlet. A dull 
yellow-green and dark crimson may be most 
harmonious. Pale green is often pretty, and 
can be mixed with pale blue in a charming 
manner. The dress offered to Enid, “ where 
like a shoaling sea the lovely blue played 
into green,” was a happy thought of Tenny¬ 
son’s. A word to the wise: One out of two 
colours should always be dull and not too pure ; 
that is a safe rule in colour combination. 
Romney had a great fancy for green; it 
appears in many of his pictures of Lady 
Hamilton, and also in a charming portrait, 
called “ The Parson’s Daughter,” in the 
National Gallery. 

Mauve is the colour of thought and refine¬ 
ment, and is the chosen shade of Queen 
Alexandra. She wears it both by day and 
evening, and has been painted in a mauve 
costume. And her liking for amethysts 
proves the same fancy, as an Oriental 
amethyst is a cross between mauve and 
purple. 

Brown has an unmerited reputation for 
lacking smartness. It is a difficult colour to 
wear, and is at its best with red or auburn 
haired women. But it often looks well at 
night, either in tulle or mousseline, and a 
brown tulle ball-gown once made its mark 
when worn with yellow topazes. 

Grey, like white, if it is to be successful, 
must be worn with due regard to its limita¬ 
tions. A Parisienne looks well in her Lenten 
tones of grey, and there is a type—a won- 
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drous type—that can wear grey and invest it 
with a wicked demureness which is at once 
attractive. But grey is ill-suited to London 
skies and to our national characteristics. 

Students in the art of colour are well aware 
that the choice of tints depends much upon 
material. And the effect of colour on texture 
and of texture on colour is worth our careful 
consideration. For instance, many artists 
declare that white is at its best in soft 
woollen stuffs, or else in lace, tulle, chiffon, 
or crepe de Chine. The correct treatment 
of black has been already mentioned. Red 
—always a difficult bright colour—should be 
shunned in opaque textures and chosen in 
those that are transparent. A red voile is 
good, a red crepe better, and the shade 
becomes lovable in tulle, chiffon, or mousse¬ 
line. Then pale blue is sweet in muslin, 
face cloth, or in taffetas (when shot with 
white), and also in gauze and chiffon, but 
should be rigidly avoided in silk, satin, 
tweed, or homespun. Purple, violet, and 
mauve are exacting shades, as they each 
demand the best materials. Violet cloth has 
a hard effect, and a mauve tweed is un¬ 
speakable. But violet velvet suits a queen, 
and a dress made of mauve crepe de Chine 
may be a poem. Pink has possibilities, and 
in Paris is worn like a livery by brides on 
the occasion of their signing the marriage 
contract. 

Green is said to be unlucky, but, then, so 
are opals and peacocks’ feathers—two of the 
loveliest things in the universe. And green 
has charming varieties. The power of a bit 
of emerald-green has been already mentioned; 
and a fair woman will look her best in pale 
green cr£pe or chiffon. And a green taffetas 
gown is also a happy creation. 

An artist in colour will wear her jewels 
with an eye to colour and material. Sapphire- 
blue tulle makes a good background for 
diamonds. Rubies are at their best worn 
with grey chiffon, and pearls are perfect with 
reseda-green chiffon. Yellow topazes go 
with brown, and pale yellow chiffon makes a 
splendid set-off for amethysts. And once, at 
a Court ball, a grey chiffon frock with silver 
embroideries, and worn with a string of big 
black pearls, made the success of the evening. 

Colour is a serious subject, and the shades 
chosen in dress should be suited not only 
to a woman’s appearance, but also to her 
character and circumstances. 

So various are the colours you may try, 

Of which the thirsty wool imbibes the dye ; 

Try every one, what best becomes you wear. 

For no complexion all alike can bear.—O vid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

R, ROBERT VYNER had 
been busy all the afternoon, 
and the clock still indicated 
fifteen minutes short of the 
time at which he had intended 
to leave. He leaned back in 
his chair, and, yielding to the slight rotatory 
movement of that active piece of furniture, 
indulged in the first twirl for three days. 
Bassett or no Bassett, it was exhilarating, and* 
having gone to the limit In one direction, he 
obtained impetus by a clutch at the table and 
whirled back again, A smothered exclama^ 
lion from the door arrested his attention, and 
putting on the break with some suddenness 
he found himself looking into the pretty, 
astonished eyes of Joan Hartley, 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, in confu¬ 
sion, “1 thought it was my father/* 

“ It—it got stuck,’* said Mr. Vyner, spring¬ 
ing up and regarding the chair with great 
disfavour. “ I was trying to loosen it. I shall 
have to send it back, I’m afraid ; it’s badly 
made. There’s no cabinet-making nowadays/ 1 
Miss Hartley retreated to the doorway, 
u I am sorry ; I expected to find my father 
here,” she said “ It used to be his room.” 
“Yes, it was his room/* said the young 
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man. “If you will come in and sit down 
I will send for him/’ 

“ It doesn’t matter, thank you,” said Joan, 
still standing by the door. “If you will, tell 
me where his room is now, I will go to him.” 

“ He—he is in the general office,” said 
Robert Vyner, slowly. 

Miss Hartley bit her lip and her eyes grew 
sombre. 

41 Don’t go,” said Mr Vyner, eagerly. “ I'll 
go and fetch him. He is expecting you/’ 

“Expecting me?” said the girl. “Why, 
he didn’t know I was coming.” 

“ Perhaps I misunderstood him,” mur¬ 
mured Mr. Vyner. “ Pressure of business,” 
he said, vaguely, indicating a pile of papers 
on his table. “ Hardly know what people 
do say to me.” 

He pushed a comfortable easy-chair to the 
window, and the girl, after a moment’s hesita* 
lion, seated herself and became interested in 
the life outside, Robert Vyner, resuming his 
seat, leaned back and gazed at her in frank 
admiration. 

“Nice view down the harbour, isn’t it?” 
he said, after a long pause. 

Miss Hartley agreed—and sat admiring it. 

“ Salthaven is a pretty place altogether, I 
think,” continued Robert “ I was quite 
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glad to come back to it. I like the town 
and I like the people. Except for holidays 
I haven’t been in the place since I was 
ten.” 

Miss Hartley, feeling that some comment 
was expected, said, “ Indeed ! ” 

“You have lived here all your life, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” said the persevering Robert. 

“ Practically,” said Miss Hartley. 

Mr. Vyner stole a look at her as she sat 
sideways by the window. Conscience and 
his visitor’s manner told him that he ought 
to go for her father ; personal inclination told 
him that there was no hurry. For the first 
time in his experience the office became the 
most desirable place in the world. He 
wanted to sit still and look at her, and for 
some time, despite her restlessness, obeyed 
his inclinations. She turned at last to ask 
for her father, and in the fraction of a 
second he was immersed in a bundle of 
papers. Knitted brows and pursed lips 
testified to his absorption. He seized a pen 
and made an endorsement; looked at it with 
his head on one side and struck it out again. 

“ My father ? ” said Miss* Hartley, in a 
small but determined voice. 

Mr. Vyner gazed at her in a preoccupied 
fashion. Suddenly his face changed. 

“ Good gracious ! yes,” he said, springing 
up and going to the door. “ How stupid of 
me!” 

He stepped into the corridor and stood 
reflecting. In some circumstances he could 
be businesslike enough. After reflecting for 
three minutes he came back into the room. 

“ He will be in soon,” he said, resuming 
his seat. Inwardly he resolved to go and 
fetch him later on—when the conversation 
flagged, for instance. Meantime he took up 
his papers and shook his head over them. 

“ I wish I had got your father’s head for 
business,” he said, ruefully. 

Miss Hartley turned on him a face from 
which all primness had vanished. The 
comers of her mouth broke and her eyes 
grew soft. She smiled at Mr. Vyner, and 
Mr. Vyner, pluming himself upon his ad¬ 
dress, smiled back. 

“ If I knew half as much as he does,” he 
continued, “ I’d—I’d-” 

Miss Hartley waited, her eyes bright with 
expectation. 

“ I’d,” repeated Mr. Vyner, who had rashly 
embarked on a sentence before he had seen 
the end of it, “ have a jolly easy time of it,” 
he concluded, breathlessly. 

Miss Hartley surveyed him in pained 
surprise. “ I thought my father worked very 
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hard,” she said, with a little reproach in her 
•Voice. 

“So he does,” said the young man, hastily, 
“ but he wouldn’t if he only had my work to 
do; that’s what I meant. As far as he is 
concerned he works far too hard. He sets an 
example that is a trouble to all of us except 
the office-boy. Do you know Bassett ? ” 

Miss Hartley smiled. “ My father tells 
me he is a very good boy,” she said. 

“A treasure!” said Robert. “‘Good’ 
doesn’t describe Bassett. He is the sort of 
boy who would get off a ’bus after paying his 
fare to kick a piece of orange-peel off the 
pavement. He has been nourished on copy¬ 
book headings and. ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ 
Ever read ‘ Sandford and Merton ’ ? ” 
v “ I—I tried to once," said Joan. 

“There was no ‘trying’ with Bassett,” 
said Mr. Vyner, rather severely. “He took 
to it as a duok takes to water. By model¬ 
ling his life on its teaching he won a silver 
medal for never missing an attendance at 
school.” 

“ Father has seen it,” said Joan, with a smile. 

“ Even the measles failed to stop him,” 
continued Robert. “ Day by day, a little 
more flushed than usual, perhaps, he sat in 
his accustomed place until the whole school 
was down with it and had to be closed in 
consequence. Then, and not till then, did 
Bassett feel that he had saved the situation.” 

“ I don’t suppose he knew it, poor boy,” 
said Joan. 

“ Anyway, he got the medal,” said Robert, 
“ and he has a row of prizes for good conduct. 
I never had one ; not even a little one. I 
suppose you had a lot ? ” 

Miss Hartley maintained a discreet silence. 

“ Nobody ever seemed to notice my good 
conduct,” continued Mr. Vyner, still bent on 
making conversation. “ They always seemed 
to notice the other kind fast enough ; but the 
good ’ seemed to escape them.” 

He sighed faintly, and glancing at the girl, 
who was looking out of the window again, 
took up his pen and signed his blotting-paper. 

“ I suppose you know the view from that 
window pretty well ? ” he said, putting the 
paper aside with great care. 

“ Ever since I was a small girl,” said Joan, 
looking round. “ I used to come here some¬ 
times and wait for father. Not so much 
lately ; and now, of course-” 

Mr. Vyner looked uncomfortable. “ I hope 
you will come to this room whenever you 
want to see him,” he said, earnestly. “ He 
—he seemed to prefer being in the general 
office.” 
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Miss Hartley busied herself with the 
window again. “ Seemed to prefer,” she 
said, impatiently, under her breath. “Yes,” 

There was a long silence, which Mr. Vyner, 
gazing in mute consternation at the vision of 
indignant prettiness by the window, felt quite 
unable to break. He felt that the time had 
at last arrived at which he might safely fetch 
Mr, Hartley without any self-upbraidmgs 
later on, and was just about to rise when 
the faint tap at the door by which Bassett 
always justified his entrance stopped him, 
and Bassett entered the room with some 
cheques for signature. Despite his habits, 
the youth started slightly as he saw the 
visitor, and then, placing the cheques before 
Mr. Vyner, stood patiently by the table while 
he signed them* 

“That will do,” said the latter, as he 
finished. “Thank you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bassett, He gave 
a slow* glance at the window, and, arranging 
the cheques neatly, turned towards the door* 

“Will Mr* Hartley be long?” inquired 
Joan, turning round. 

“Mr Hartley, miss?” said Bassett, paus¬ 
ing, with his hand on the knob. 

“ Mr, Hartley left half an hour ago.” 

Mr. Vyner, who felt the eyes of 
Miss Hartley fixed 
upon him, re¬ 
sisted by a 
supreme effort the 
impulse to look at 
her in return. 

“ Bassett ! ” he 
said, sharply. 

“ Sir ?” said the 
other. 

“ Didn't you,” 
said Mr, Vyner, 
with a fine and 
growing note of 
indignation in his 
voice— “ didn't 
you tell Mr, Hart¬ 
ley that Miss 
Hartley vvas here 
waiting for him?” 

“ No, sir,” said 
Bassett, gazing at 
certain mysterious 
workings of the 
junior partner’s 
face w'ith undis- 
guised amaze¬ 
ment. “ I-” 

“ Do you mean 
to tell me,” 


demanded Mr. Vyner, looking at him with 
great significance, “ that you forgot ? " 

“ No, sir,” said Bassett; “ I didn't--” 

“That will do,” broke in Mr. Vyner, 
imperiously. “That will do. You can go.” 

“ But,” said the amazed vouth, “ how could 
I tell—- P 

“That—will—do,” said Mr. Vyner, very 
distinctly, “ I don’t want any excuses. You 
can go at once. And the next time you are 
told to deliver a message, please don’t forget, 
Now go.” 

He rose from his chair and, with a fine 
show of indignation, thrust the gasping 
Bassett from the room, and then turned to 
face the girl 

“I am so sorry," he began. “That stupid 
boy—you see how stupid he is— 11 

" It doesn’t matter, thank you,” said Joan, 
“ It—it wasn’t very important.” 

“ He doesn't usually forget things,” mur¬ 
mured Mr. Vyner* “ I wish now,” he added, 
truthfully, “that I had told Mr Hartley 
myself,” 

He held the door open for her, and, still 
expressing his regret, accompanied her down- 
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stairs to the door. Miss Hartley, somewhat 
embarrassed, and a prey to suspicions which 
maidenly modesty forbade her to voice* 
listened in silence, 

u Next time you come,” said Mr. Vyner, 

pausing just outside the door, “ I hope-—” 

Something dropped between them, and fell 
with a little tinkling crash on to the pave¬ 
ment, Mr, Vyner stooped, and, picking up a 
pair of clumsily-fashioned spectacles, looked 
swiftly up at the office window, 

11 Bassett,” he said, involuntarily. 

He stood looking at the girl, and trying 
in vain to think of something to say. Miss 
Hartley, w T ith somewhat more colour than 
usual, gave him a little bow and hurried off. 

CHAPTER V, 

Smiling despite herself as she thought 
over the events of the afternoon, Joan 
Hartley walked thoughtfully homewards* 
Indignation at Mr. Vyner’s pre¬ 
sumption was mingled with regret 
that a young man of undeniably 
good looks and somewhat engaging 
manners should stoop to deceit. 

The fact that people are considered 
innocent until proved guilty did not 
concern her. With scarcely any 
hesitation she summed up against 
him, the only thing that troubled 
her being what sentence to inflict, 
and how to inflict it. She wondered 
what excuse he could make for such 
behaviour, and then blushed hotly 
as she thought of the one he would 
probably advance. Confused at her 
own thoughts, she quickened her 
pace, in happy ignorance of the fact 
that fifty yards behind her Captain 
Trimblett and her father, who had 
witnessed with great surprise her 
leave-taking of Mr. Vyner, were 
regulating their pace by hers* 

“ She’s a fine girl,” said the cap¬ 
tain, after a silence that had endured 
long enough to be almost embarrass¬ 
ing. “ A fine girl, but——” 

He broke off, and completed his 
sentence by a shake of the head, 

“ She must have come for me,” 
said Hartley, “and he happened to 
be standing there and told her I 
had gone.” 

“ No doubt*” said the captain, 
dryly. “ That's why she went scurry¬ 
ing off as though she had got a 
train to catch, and he stood there 
all that time looking after her. And* 


besides, every time he sees me, in some odd 
fashion your name crops up.” 

“ My name ? ” said the other, in surprise. 

“Your name,” repeated the captain, 
firmly, “Same as Joan’s, ain't it? The 
after-part of it, anyway. That's the attrac¬ 
tion. Talks all round you—and I talk all 
round you* too. Nobody J d dream you’d 
got a daughter to hear the two of us talk— 
sometimes. Other times, if I bring her 
name in, they’d think you'd got nothing else.” 

Mr. Hartley glanced at him uneasily, 
“ Perhaps-” he began. 

“ There’s no * perhaps f about it,” said the 
masterful captain, “If you're not very 
careful there'll be trouble. You know what 
Mr, John is—he’s got big ideas, and the 
youngster is as obstinate as a mule ” 

“ It's all very well,” said Hartley, “ but 
how can I be careful ? What can Ido? 
Besides, I dare say you are making mountains 
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of mole-heaps; she probably hurried off 
thinking to catch me up.” 

Captain Trimblett gave a little dry cough. 

“ Ask her,” he said, impressively. 

“ I’m not going to put any such ideas into 
her head,” said his friend. 

“ Sound her, then,” said the captain. 
“ This is the way I look at it. We all think 
he is a very nice fellow, don’t we ? ” 

“ He is,” said Hartley, decidedly. 

“ And we all think she’s a splendid girl, 
don’t we ? ” continued the other. 

“ Something of the sort,” said Hartley, 
smiling. 

“ There you are, then,” said the captain, 
triumphantly. “ What is more likely than 
that they should think the same of each 
other ? Besides, I know what he thinks; I 
can read him like a book.” 

“ You can’t read Joan, though,” said the 
other. “ Why, she often puzzles me.” 

“ I can try,” said the captain. “ I haven’t 
known her all these years for nothing. Now, 
don’t tell her we saw her. You leave her to 
me—and listen.” 

“ Better leave her alone,” said Hartley. 

The captain, who was deep in thought, 
waved the suggestion aside. He walked the 
remainder of the way in silence, and even 
after they were in the house was so absorbed 
in his self-appointed task, and so vague in his 
replies, that Joan, after offering him the pro¬ 
verbial penny for his thoughts, suggested to 
her father in a loud whisper that he had got 
something on his mind. 

“ Thinking of the ships he has lost,” she 
said, in a still louder whisper. 

The captain smiled and shook his head 
at her. 

“ Couldn’t lose a ship if I tried,” he said, 
nudging Hartley to call his attention to what 
was to follow. “ I was saying so to Mr. 
Robert only yesterday ! ” 

His voice was so deliberate, and his 
manner so significant, that Miss Hartley 
looked up in surprise. Then she coloured 
furiously as she saw both gentlemen eyeing 
her with the air of physicians on the look-out 
for unfavourable symptoms. Anger only 
deepened her colour, and an unladylike and 
unfilial yearning to bang their two foolish 
heads together possessed her. Explanations 
were impossible, and despite her annoyance 
she almost smiled as she saw the concern in 
the eye the captain turned on her father. 

. “ Saying so only yesterday,” repeated the 

former, “ to Mr. Robert.” 

“ I saw him this afternoon,” said Joan, 
with forced composure. “ I went up to 
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father’s room and found Aim there. Why 
didn’t you tell me you had given up your 
room, father ? ” 

Mr. Hartley pleaded in excuse that he 
thought he had told her, and was surprised 
at the vehemence of her denial. With a 
slightly offended air he pointed out that 
it was a very slight matter after all. 

“ There is nothing to be annoyed about,” 
he said. “ You went there to see me, and, 
not finding me there, came down again.” 

“Ye-es,” said Joan, thoughtfully. 

“Just put her head in at the door and 
fled,” explained the captain, still watching her 
closely. 

Miss Hartley appeared not to have heard 
him. 

“ Came down three stairs at a time,” he 
continued, with a poor attempt at a chuckle. 

“I was there about half an hour waiting 
for father,” said Joan, eyeing him very steadily. 
“ I thought that he was in the other office. 
Is there anything else I can tell you ? ” 

The captain collapsed suddenly, and, turn¬ 
ing a red face upon Hartley, appealed to him 
mutely for succour. 

“Me?” he spluttered, feebly. “I — I 
don’t want to know anything. Your father 
thought-” 

“ I didn’t think anything,” said Hartley, 
with some haste. 

The captain eyed him reproachfully. “ I 

thought your father thought-” he began, 

and, drawing out a large handkerchief, blew 
his nose violently. 

“ Yes ? ” said Joan, still very erect. 

“That is all,” said the captain, with an air 
of dignity. 

He brushed some imaginary atoms from 
his beard, and, finding the girl’s gaze still 
somewhat embarrassing, sought to relieve the 
tension. 

“ I’ve known you since you were five,” he 
said, with inconsequent pathos. 

“ I know,” said Joan, smiling, and putting 
her hand on his broad shoulder. “ You’re a 
dear old stupid; that is all.” 

“ Always was,” said the relieved captain, 
“from a child.” 

He began, with a cheerful countenance, to 
narrate anecdotes of his stupidity until, being 
interrupted by Hartley with one or two choice 
examples that he had forgotten, he rose and 
muttered something about seeing the garden. 
His progress was stayed by a knock at the 
front door and an intimation from Rosa that 
he was wanted. 

“ My bo’sun,” he said, re-entering the room 
with a letter. “ Excuse me.” 
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He broke the seal, and turned to Hartley 
with a short laugh. “ Peter Truefitt,” he said, 
“ wants me to meet him at nine o’clock and 
go home together, pretending that he has 
been here with me. Peter is improving.” 

“ But he can’t go on like this for ever,” 
said his scandalized friend. 

“ He’s all right,” said the captain, with a 
satisfied wink. “ I’m looking after him. I’m 
stage-manager. I’ll see-” 

His voice faltered, and then died away as 
he caught Miss Hartley’s eye and noticed the 
air of artless astonishment with which she 
was regarding him. 

“ Always was from a child,” she quoted. 

The captain ignored her. 

“ 111 just give Walters a note,” he said, 
turning to Hartley with some dignity. “ You 
don’t mind his waiting ? ” 

He turned to a small writing-table, and 
with an air of preoccupation, assumed for 
Miss Hartley’s benefit, began to try a pen on 
his thumb-nail. Hartley, going to the door, 
sent the boatswain off to the kitchen for a 
glass of ale. 

“ Or perhaps you prefer tea ? ” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Ale will do, sir,” said Mr. Walters, 
humbly. 

He walked to the kitchen, and, pushing 
the door open softly, went in. Rosa Jelks, 
who was sitting down reading, put aside her 
book and smiled welcome. 

“ Sit down,” she said, patronizingly ; “ sit 
down.” 

“ I was going to,” said Mr. Walters. 
“ I’m to ’ave a glass of ale.” 

“ Say ' please,’ ” said Rosa, shaking her 
yellow locks at him, and rising to take a glass 
from the dresser. 

She walked into the scullery humming a 
tune, and the pleasant sound of beer falling 
into a glass fell on the boatswain’s ears. He 
stroked his small black moustache and 
smiled. 

“ Would you like me to take a sip at the 
glass first ? ” inquired Rosa, coming back 
carefully with a brimming glass, “just to give 
it a flavour ? ” 

Mr. Walters stared at her in honest amaze¬ 
ment. After a moment he remarked gruffly 
that the flavour of the ale itself was good 
enough for him.. Rosa’s eyes sparkled. 

“Just a sip,” she pleaded. 

“ Go on, then,” said Mr. Walters, 
grudgingly. 

“ Chin, chin ! ” said Rosa. 

The boatswain’s face relaxed. Then it 
hardened suddenly and a dazed look crept 


into his eyes as Rosa, drinking about two- 
thirds of the ale, handed him the remainder. 

“That’s for your impudence,” she said, 
sharply. “ I don’t like beer.” 

Mr. Walters, still dazed, finished the beer 
without a word and placed the glass on the 
table. A faint sigh escaped him, but that 
was all. 

“ Bear! ” said Rosa, making a face at 
him. 

She looked at his strong, lean face and 
powerful figure approvingly, but the bereaved 
boatswain took no notice. 

“ Bear! ” said Rosa again. 

She patted her hair into place, and, in 
adjusting a hair-pin, permitted a long, thick 
tress to escape to her shoulder. She uttered 
a little squeal of dismay. 

“False, ain’t it?” inquired Mr. Walters, 
regarding her antics with some amazement. 

“ False! ” exclaimed Rosa. “ Certainly 
not. Here ! Tug! ” 

She presented her shoulder to the boat¬ 
swain, and he, nothing loath, gave a tug, 
animated by the loss of two-thirds of a glass 
of beer. The next instant a loud slap rang 
through the kitchen. 

“ And I’d do it again for two pins,” said 
the outraged damsel, as she regarded him 
with watering eyes. “ Brute !" 

She turned away, and, pink with annoy¬ 
ance, proceeded to arrange her hair in a 
small cracked glass that hung by the mantel¬ 
piece. 

“ I ’ad a cousin once,” said Mr. Walters, 
thoughtfully, “ that used to let her ’air down 
and sit on it. Tall gal, too, she was.” 

“So can I,” snapped Rosa, rolling the 
tress up on her finger, holding it in place, 
and transfixing it with a hair-pin. 

“ H’m ! ” said the boatswain. 

“ What d’ye mean by ' H'm / ’ ? ” de¬ 
manded Rosa, sharply. “ Do you mean to 
say I can’t?” 

“ You might if you cut it off first,” con¬ 
ceded Mr. Walters. 

“Cut it off?” said Rosa, scornfully. 
“ Here ! Look here ! ” 

She dragged out her hair-pins and with a 
toss of her head sent the coarse yellow locks 
flying. Then, straightening them slightly, she 
pulled out a chair and confronted him 
triumphantly. And at that moment the 
front-room bell rang. 

“ That’s for you,” said Mr. Walters, 
pointedly. 

Rosa, who was already back at the glass, 
working with feverish haste, made no reply. 
The bell rang again, and a third time, Rosa 
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finally answering it in a coiffure that looked 
like a hastily-constructed bird's nest. 

“ There’s your letter,” she said, returning 
with a face still flushed. “Take it and 
go.” 

“ Thankee,” said the boatswain. “ Was 
they very frightened ? " 

“ Take it and go,” repeated Rosa, with 
cold dignity. “ Your young woman might 
be expecting you ; pity to keep her waiting." 

** I ain’t got a young woman,” said Mr, 
Walters, slowly. 

“ You sur prise me ! ” said Rosa, with false 
astonishment. 

“ 1 never would ’ave one,” said the 
boatswain, rising, and placing the letter in his 
breast-pocket. “ I’ve got along all right for 
thirty years without 'em, and I ain’t going to 
begin now.” 

“You must have broke a lot of hearts with 
disappointment," said Rosa. 

“ I never could see anything in young 
wimmen,” said the boatswain, musingly. 
“Silly things, most of ’em. Always thinking 
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about their looks ; 
especially them as 
haven't got none,” 

He took up the 
empty glass and 
toyed with it thought¬ 
fully. 

“It's no good 
waiting,” said Rosa; 
“ you won't get no 
more beer; not if you 
stay here all night.” 

“ So long ! ” said 
the boatswain, still 
playing with the 
glass. 44 So long! I 
know one or two 
that’ll *ave a fit pretty 
near when I tell ’em 
about you sitting on 
your 'air.” 

He put up his left 
arm instinctively, but 
Miss Jelks by a 
supreme effort main’ 
tained her calmness. 
Her eyes and colour 
were beyond her con¬ 
trol, but her voice 
remained steady, 

41 So long ! JJ she 
said, quietly. She 
took the glass from 
him and smiled. “ If 
you like to wait a 
moment, I'll get you a little drop more,’ 1 
she said, graciously. 

“ Here's luck ! ” said Mr, Walters, as she 
returned with the glass. He drank it slowly 
and then, wiping his lips with the back of 
his hand, stood regarding her critically, 

“Well, so long ! ” he said again, and, before 
the astonished maiden could resist, placed 
a huge arm about her neck and kissed 
her. 

14 You do that again, if you dare! ” she 
gasped, indignantly, as she broke loose and 
confronted him. “The idea ! ” 

“ I don't want to do it agin,” said the 
boatswain. “ I've ’ad a glass of ale, and 
you've 'ad a kiss. Now we're quits,” 

He wiped his mouth on the back of his 
hand again and walked off with the air of a 
man who has just discharged an obligation. 
He went out the back way, and Rosa, to 
whom this sort of man was an absolutely 
new experience, stood gazing after him 
dumbly. Recovering herself, she followed 
him to the gate, and, with a countenance on 
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which amazement still lingered, stood watch¬ 
ing his tall figure up the road. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Work ! ” said Mr. Robert Vyner, severely, 
as he reclined in a deck-chair on the poop of 
the Indian Chief and surveyed his surround¬ 
ings t!trough half-closed eyes. “ Work ! 
It’s no good sitting here idling while the 
world’s work awaits my attention.” 

. Captain Trimblett, who was in a similar 
posture a yard away, assented. He also 
added that there was “ nothing like it.” 

“ There’s no play without work,” continued 
Mr. Vyner, in a spirit of self-admonition. 

The captain assented again. “You said 
something about work half an hour ago,” he 
remarked. 

“ And I meant it,” said Mr. Vyner; “only 
in unconscious imitation I dozed off. What 
I really want is for somebody to take my 
legs, somebody else my shoulders, and waft 
me gently ashore.” 

“ I had a cook o’ mine put ashore like 
that once,” said Captain Trimblett, in a 
reminiscent voice; “ only I don’t know that 
I would have called it ‘ wafting,’ and, so far 
as my memory goes, he didn't either. He 
had a lot to say about it, too.” 

Mr. Vyner, with a noisy yawn, struggled 
out of his chair and stood adjusting his collar 
and waistcoat. 

“ If I couldn’t be a chrysalis,” he said, 
slowly, as he looked down at the recumbent 
figure of the captain, “ do you know what I 
would like to be?” 

“ I’ve had a very hard day’s work,” said the 
other, defensively, as he struggled into a 
sitting posture—“very hard. And I was 
awake half the night with the toothache.” 

“That isn’t an answer to my question,” 
said Mr. Vyner, gently. “But never mind; 
try and get a little sleep now ; try and check 
that feverish desire for work, which is slowly, 
very, very slowly, wearing you to skin and 
bone. Think how grieved the firm would be 
if the toothache carried you off one night. 
Why not go below and turn in now? It’s 
nearly five o’clock.” 

“Couldn’t sleep if I did,” replied the 
captain, gravely. “Besides, I’ve got some¬ 
body coming aboard to have tea with me 
this afternoon.” 

“All right, I’m going,” said Robert, 
reassuringly. “ Nobody I know, I suppose ? ” 

“No,” said the captain. “Not exactly,” 
he added, with a desire of being strictly 
accurate. 

Mr. Vyner became thoughtful. The 
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captain’s reticence, coupled with the fact 
that he had made two or three attempts to 
get rid of him that afternoon, was suspicious. 
He wondered whether Joan Hartley was the 
expected guest; the captain’s unwillingness 
to talk whenever her name came up having 
by no means escaped him. And once or 
twice the captain had, with unmistakable 
meaning, dropped hints as to the progress 
made by Mr. Saunders in horticulture and 
other pursuits. At the idea of this elderly 
mariner indulging in matrimonial schemes 
with which he had no sympathy, he became 
possessed with a spirit of vindictive emulation. 

“ It seems like a riddle; you’ve excited 
my curiosity,” he said, as he threw himself 
back in the chair again and looked at the 
gulls wheeling lazily overhead. “ Let me 
see whether I can guess—I’ll go as soon as 
I have.” 

“ ’Tisn’t worth guessing,” said Captain 
Trimblett, with a touch of brusqueness. 

“ Don’t make it too easy,” pleaded Mr. 
Vyner. “ Guess number one : a lady ? ” 

The captain grunted. 

“A widow,” continued Mr. Vyner, in the 
slow, rapt tones of a clairvoyant. “ The 
widow! ” 

“ What do you mean by the widow ? ” 
demanded the aroused captain. 

“The one you are always talking about,” 
replied Mr. Vyner, winking at the sky. 

“ Me ! ” said the captain, purpling. “ I 
don’t taik about her. You don’t hear me talk 
abou* her. I'm not always talking about 
anybody. I might just have mentioned her 
name when talking about Truefitt’s troubles; 
that’s all.” 

“ That’s what I meant,” said Robert Vyner, 
with an air of mild surprise. 

“ Well, it’s not her,” said the captain, 
shortly. 

“ Somebody I know, but not exactly,” 

mused Robert. “ Somebody I know, but- 

Let me think.” 

He closed his eyes in an effort of memory, 
and kept them shut so long that the captain, 
anxious to get him away before his visitor’s 
arrival, indulged in a loud and painful fit of 
coughing. Mr. Vyner’s eyes remained closed. 

“ Any more guesses ? ” inquired the 
captain, loudly. 

Mr. Vyner slept on. Gulls mewed over¬ 
head ; a rattle of cranes sounded from the 
quays, and a conversation—mostly in hoarse 
roars—took place between the boatswain in 
the bows and an elderly man ashore, but he 
remained undisturbed. Then he sprang up 
so suddenly that he nearly knocked his chair 
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over, and the captain, turning his head after 
him in amaze, saw Joan Hartley standing at 
the edge of the quay. 

Before he could interfere Mr. Vyner, hold¬ 
ing her hand with anxious solicitude, was 
helping her aboard. Poised for a moment 
on the side of the ship, she sprang lightly to 
the deck, and the young man, relinquishing 
her hand with some reluctance, followed her 
slowly towards the captain. 

Ten minutes later, by far the calmest of 
the three, he sat at tea in the small but com¬ 
fortable saloon. How he got there Captain 
Trimblett could not exactly remember. Mr. 
Vyner had murmured something about a 
slight headache, due in his opinion to the 
want of a cup of tea, and, even while talking 
about going home to get it, had in an 
abstracted fashion drifted down the com¬ 
panion-way. 

“ I feel better already,” he remarked, as he 
passed his cup up to Miss Hartley to be 
refilled. “ It's wonderful what a cup of tea 
will do.” 

“ It has its uses,” said the captain, darkly. 

He took another cup himself and sat 
silent and watchful, listening to the conversa¬ 
tion of his guests. A slight appearance of 
reserve on Miss Hartley’s part, assumed to 
remind Mr. Vyner of his bad behaviour on 
the occasion of their last meeting, was 
dispelled almost immediately. Modesty, 
tinged with respectful admiration, was in 
every glance and every note of his voice. 
When she discovered that a man who had 
asked for his tea without sugar had drunk 
without remark a cup containing three lumps, 
she became thoughtful. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me ? ” she asked, in 
concern. 

Modesty and Mr. Vyner — never boon 
companions—parted company. 

“ I thought you had given me the wrong 
cup,” he said, simply. 

The explanation seemed to Captain Trim¬ 
blett quite inadequate. He sat turning it 
over in his mind, and even the rising colour 
in Miss Hartley’s cheek did not serve to 
enlighten him. But he was glad to notice 
that she was becoming reserved again. Mr. 
Vyner noticed it too, and, raging inwardly 
against a tongue which was always striving 
after his undoing, began with a chastened air 
to criticise the architecture of the new chapel 
in Porter Street. Architecture being a subject 
of which the captain knew nothing, he dis¬ 
cussed it at great length, somewhat pleased 
to find that both his listeners were giving 
him their undivided attention. 
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He was glad to notice, when they went up 
on deck again, that his guests had but little 
to say to each other, and, with a view to 
keeping them apart as much as possible, 
made no attempt to detain her when Joan 
rose and said that she must be going. She 
shook hands and then turned to Mr. Vyner. 

“ Oh, I must be going, too,” said that 
gentleman. 

He helped her ashore and, with a wave of 
his hand to Captain Trimblett, set off by her 
side. At the bridge, where their ways home¬ 
ward diverged, Joan half stopped, but Mr. 
Vyner, gazing straight ahead, kept on. 

“ Fine chap, Captain Trimblett,” he said, 
suddenly. 

“ He is the kindest man I know,” said 
Joan, warmly. 

Mr. Vyner sang his praises for three 
hundred yards, secretly conscious that his 
companion was thinking of ways and means 
of getting rid of him. The window of a 
confectioner’s shop at last furnished the 
necessary excuse. 

“ I have got a little shopping to do,” she 
said, diving in suddenly. “ Good-bye.” 

The “good-bye” was so faint that it was 
apparent to her as she stood in the shop and 
gave a modest order for chocolates that he 
had not heard it. She bit her lip, and after 
a glance at the figure outside, added to her 
order a large one for buns. She came out of 
the shop with a bag overflowing with them. 

“ Let me,” said Mr. Vyner, hastily. 

Miss Hartley handed them over at once, 
and, walking by his side, strove hard to 
repress malicious smiles. She walked slowly 
and gave appraising glances at shop windows, 
pausing finally at a greengrocer’s to purchase 
some bananas. Mr. Vyner, with the buns 
held in the hollow of his arm, watched her 
anxiously, and his face fell as she agreed with 
the greengrocer as to the pity of spoiling a 
noble bunch he was displaying. Insufficiently 
draped in a brown-paper bag, it took Mr. 
Vyner’s other arm. 

“ You are quite useful,” said Miss Hartley, 
with a bright smile. 

Mr. Vyner returned the smile, and in 
bowing to an acquaintance nearly lost a bun. 
He saved it by sheer sleight of hand, and, 
noting that his companion was still intent 
on the shops, wondered darkly what further 
burdens were in store for him. He tried to 
quicken the pace, but Miss Hartley was not 
to be hurried. 

“ I must go in here, I think,” she said, 
stopping in front of a draper’s. “ I sha’n’t 
be long.” 
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SEEMED to be waking slowly 
from a dream, in which I was 
bound hand and foot, and 
could not see or speak or 
hear; but the dream did not 
pass away, and I began gradu¬ 
ally to suspect it of reality. At last I con¬ 
cluded that I was awake and that some 
terrible physical calamity had robbed me of 
my senses; but presently I heard a clock 
strike three. I felt sure that it was the 
church clock at Harbledon, where I lived. 
The cuckoo clock in my hall followed a few 
seconds later, as it always did. It sounded 
so loud that I thought I must have left my 
bedroom door open. Then I recollected 
that I was not in my bedroom when I last 
remembered, but in the library, writing. My 
memory ceased in the middle of a letter to 
Beatrice Meade. “You have made my life 

valueless, and-” Something dark had 

come over my face just then, and a sickly 
smell. My head had been dragged violently 
backward and had struck against the high 
back of the chair. The rest was a blank. 

I had evidently been drugged and bound 
—doubtless by a robber—and left helpless. 

I was in a sitting posture, with my back 
against something and my legs raised. My 
arms seemed to lie along the arms of a chair. 
I was strapped round and round with band¬ 
ages ; there must be miles of them. Even 
my fingers were bound. There was some¬ 
thing in my mouth and something over it, 
and something round my head and chin to 
keep me from opening my mouth. I could 
not make the slightest sound or stir in the 
least— only wait till I was found. 

The servants would find me in the morn¬ 
ing, of course, since I was certainly in the 
house, though I could form no idea where. 
My eyes were not bandaged, but I could see 
no glimmer of light, no ou.line of windows. 
I feared that I had been put in a cupboard, 
in which case I might not be discovered for 
a long while. The delay would be a serious 
matter to me, for already I was aching all 
over from the restraint and feeling terribly 
faint. It seemed hours before the church 
clock struck the half-hour. The hall clock 
followed as usual, and again it sounded 
unfamiliarly near. 

Half-past three. The dawn should be 
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beginning. Sunrise was at twenty past four. 
There was a dim light coming from some¬ 
where. It seemed to descend from over¬ 
head. The only places so lit were the 
billiard-room and the hall. I was certainly 
not in the billiard-room. That was in the 
annexe, and one could not hear the hall 
clock there. I could scarcely be in the hall, 
because, in addition to the skylight, it had 
side windows, and there was no trace of 
these. I seemed to distinguish a dull, 
brownish wall in front of me. 1 must have 
dozed or fainted at this period, for I did not 
hear four strike, only the half-hour. It had 
become quite light ; and the light came 
entirely from overhead, I was certain, though 
I could not look up to see. 

The “ wall 99 in front of me appeared to be 
discoloured canvas. It was only about four 
feet wide between two real walls of mouldy 
plaster. This had fallen , off in places and 
left the bricks bare. It was a chair that I 
was tied to, I saw: one of those Indian 
chairs with long, flat, wooden arms that you 
could put your legs upon. Why, it was the 
chair that Roper brought to my house ! 
Roper! Was he the robber ? 1 knew 

nothing of the man really. He was merely 
a well-matched opponent at golf, whom I 
had foolishly asked to stay with me for a 
week. I had only known him for a month, 
but it had often struck me that there was 
something familiar about his face. He was 
probably some criminal whom I had seen in 
the course of my professional duties (I was a 
barrister). How they would laugh at me in 
the courts when they heard of the affair! 

It seemed ages before five struck. The 
cuckoo clock was evidently behind me. So I 
reasoned that I must be in one of the many 
cupboards that opened into the hall, with my 
back to the door ; but I did not understand 
how the cupboard came to be lit from the 
top. It was apparently an empty, disused 
cupboard, and it would be a long while before 
they searched there. They would not even 
notice my absence till they brought my morn¬ 
ing tea at half-past seven. Not even then. 
They would think that I was sleeping when 
I did not answer, and go away and bring 
another cup at eight. Then they always 
knocked till I answered. But they would 
probably see signs of the robbery before then 
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and come to wake me ; and when they found 
that my bed had not been slept in they would 
surely search the house. By half past seven, 
if I was lucky, 1 might be free. 

Half past live struck; six; half-past six. 
Then 1 heard something moving above, and 
the pleasant voice of old Mrs. Brand, She 
had been my nurse when 1 was a boy, and 
now for twelve years she had acted as my 
housekeeper. 

“ Time to get up, my dears/’ she called, in 
her gentle way. She was rousing the maids. 
The gardener and groom slept in the annexe. 

Seven struck, and immediately afterwards 
steps came down the stairs. 

“ Oh, Lucy ! I do hate getting up.” That 
was Mary, my favourite housemaid. Her 
voice was exactly behind me, and I could 
hear that she was on the stairs. There was 
no cupboard on the stairs ! Where had I 
been put? Was i under the floor or some¬ 
where where nobody would think of search¬ 
ing ? A sickly chill came over me, and I 
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tainted. When I roused 1 heard a soft 
tapping upstairs, and Mary's voice 

“ Your tea, sir ! Your tea, sir ! 11 

After two or three calls I heard the tinkle 
of tea-things as she moved away. 

“Your tea, sir!” she called from a little 
farther off. She would be at Roper's room 
now. To my surprise I heard him answer. 
He had evidently opened his door to take in 
the tray. 

“Thank you. Nice morning, isn't it?” 

Roper had not gone ! Then presumably 
1 had done him an injustice. Yet some dim, 
elusive memory persisted in connecting him 
with the attack ; something that my assailant 
had muttered as he pulled my head back in 
the cloth, I was unjust. There were really 
no grounds for suspecting Roper. But who 
was he ? I felt sure that he reminded me of 
someone. 

Presently 1 heard Mrs. Brand come down 
the stairs, I knew her slow steps. In a few 
moments I hpard jthem again in front of me, 
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beyond the wall that looked like drab-brown 
canvas. What would she be doing fet this 
time of day ? Why, tidying the library. 
She would never let anyone else touch my 
papers. The stairs behind and the library in 
front. I was in the wall behind the portrait 
of Sir Rupert! The canvas was the back of 
his picture. It was he who had built the 
hall. His son had hidden here and evaded 
the search of Cromwell’s Ironsides, legend" 
said. This must be his secret hiding-place; 
a hollow in the massive wall, opening at the 
top into the hall, under cover of the bulging 
cornice. If Cromwell could not find my 
ancestor, who was going to find me, or even 
suspect that I was there ? 

I must have fainted again, for I remember 
no more till Mary ran down the stairs crying 
hysterically that I had gone, and my bed 
hadn’t been slept in, Mr. Roper said. 

“ He has taken his small bag,” Roper added. 

I looked again at something that had 
puzzled me on the floor, and recognised the 
edge of the bag. Roper had put it in with 
me, I decided. He meant them to believe 
that I had left the house, so that they would 
not search for me; so that I should die! 
Die inch by inch, of hunger and thirst and 
cramp, and all the time- hear those who 
would almost have given their lives for me 
close by. 

I must have fainted for a long while this 
time, for ten struck next. I heard Mrs. 
Brand talking to Roper in the library, as if 
she came in and found him there. What 
was he doing there, I wondered. 

“You are looking for something, sir?” she 
asked, frigidly. She did not care for Roper, 
I knew. 

“ I thought Mr. Mordaunt might have left 
a note to show where he had gone,” he 
suggested. 

Apparently he had left my note to Beatrice 
upon the table, thinking that it might lead 
farther to the conclusion that I had gone 
away; as, indeed, I had been thinking of 
doing, but not by stealth. 

“ I ndeed, sir! ” Mrs. Brand’s voice was 
stolid. 

“ He told me that he was coming here to 
write,” he continued, after a pause. 

“ Indeed, sir! ” she repeated. She had 
doubtless found the letter, and had put it 
away to guard my secrets from prying eyes. 

“ He seemed a little disturbed last night, I 
thought,” Roper remarked ; “ after he came 
home from Mrs. Meade’s, I mean. Possibly 
she might know of some reason for his 
hurried departure.” 


“ Possibly,” Mrs. Brand agreed. 

“I’ll go to the stations and inquire if he 
went from either,” Roper proposed. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

I heard the door shut. Then I heard 
Mrs. Brand crying softly. Presently Mary 
came in. She tried to comfort her mistress, 
and cried too. She was the old gardener’s 
child, and had been destined for my employ¬ 
ment since she wore short frocks and a long 
pigtail that I used to pull. 

“ He wasn’t himself last night,” sh'e de¬ 
clared. “ He never thanked me when I 
brought in his biscuits and coffee, but sat 
staring at nothing. Mrs. Meade’s refused 
him. That’s what it is, you mark my words, 
Mrs. Brand. And I thought she’d jump at 
him.” 

“ She gave him cause enough to think so,” 
cried Mrs. Brand, bitterly. “I don’t wonder 
at his taking on. Yes, that’s what it is; but 
don’t you say a word; but I know you won’t, 
or I wouldn’t say what I’ve said to you. 
They think we women can’t keep a secret, 
but we can for those we’re fond of. He’s 
proud, and he wouldn’t like it known. It’s 
some mischief as that Roper has made 
between them, I’d lay anything. I can’t 
bear the man.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Mary, emphatically. 
“ I’ve seen him look at the master as if he’d 
kill him. You don’t think he might have— 
done away with him ? ” 

My heart gave a leap. If they would 
pursue that idea they might find me yet; but 
Mrs. Brand’s reply extinguished my hopes. 

“ No, no ! ” she said. “ He’s led him on 
to go away, likely enough, or fanned him 
when he was ablaze, so to speak, but that’s 
all. I don’t blame him for going away, but 
he might have told me! He’ll write by the 
first post, I shouldn’t wonder. He’d know 
how I’d worry about him, and he was always 
thoughtful of others, ever since he was a little 
hoy. ‘Don’t cry, Nan,’ he’d say, if anything 
upset me. ‘Don’t cry.’ A wonderful good 
heart he had.” The poor old dame sobbed 
pitifully. Mar)' joined in extolling me for a 
time. Then they left the room. 

Presently I heard voices again—Mrs. Brand 
and Roper and Dolland, the local inspector 
of police. 

“ He evidently went by the six-fifteen 
from the junction,” Rojier said. “ The 
booking-clerk and the porters noticed a tall 
gentleman with a small brown bag answer¬ 
ing to his description. The inspector has 
verified this.” 

“Yes,” DctHanti agreed. “The descrio- 
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" 'haBPLV A CASK FOR THE POLICE, BIf ¥ * BOJ‘ER SUGGESTEIV* 


tion's right enough ; hut it's curious that he 
went third class, being a gentleman that likes 
to make himself comfortable.” 

“ He would do it to throw people off the 
scent,” Roper suggested, 11 You see, he’s a 
barrister, and a very clever one—as some 
people know to their cost.” 

My mind took a leap. Roper must be 
some scoundrel whose conviction I had 
secured. This was his revenge. 

“Ye-es>” Holland agreed, ** if he wanted to 
throw people off the scent But why should 
he? And, come to that, what’s his motive 
for going off at all ? ” 

11 The usual one, I suppose/’ I heard a 
match struck, “ Have a cigarette, inspector? ” 

“If you mean money,” said Holland, 


indignantly, “ I don’t 
believe it. Mr. Mar- 
daunt’s as straight as a 
die.” 

“ Yes, yes !” cried 
Roper. “ 1 don’t mean 
money ; certainly not ! 
There are two motives 
for running away, in¬ 
spector, you know. The 
other is—a woman. He 
came home from Mrs. 
Meade’s rather—well, 
not quite himself, last 
night I fancy if you 

asked her -” 

14 Ah ! n said the in¬ 
spector. “ Ah-h-h ! I 
see.” 

“Hardly a case for 
the police, eh ? ” Roper 
suggested. 

“ No-o,” 1 )olland 
agreed. “ Hardly, sir.” 
He coughed a little. 
44 He’d only be put out 
if 1 interfered ” 

“Of course,” Roper 
said, airily, “you might 
make a few guarded 
inquiries at her house ; 
or Mrs. Brand might 
mention to her that he’s 
gone off in this way. 
But you’ll know best, 
inspector.” 

“I’d rather Mrs, 
Brand do it,” the in¬ 
spector protested, 
“ He’s not a gentleman 
that Td like to offend,” 
“ Mrs. Meade,” Mary 
and I heard Beatrice’s clear, 
She spoke more quickly than 
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announced ; 
full voice, 
usual, 

“I want to know about Mr, Mordaunt,” 
she said. “ I must know, I have a right to.” 

“ The insj>ector will give you the facts in a 
nutshell,” said Roper. “ He understands 
what is relevant so much better than we do. 
Pray take a chair. Lovely morning, isn’t it?” 

“Tell me, Mr. Holland!” Beatrice en¬ 
treated, without answering Roper’s trivial 
remark. 

Holland told her briefly the “facts ” which 
Roper had persuaded him to adopt. “We 
were wondering,” he concluded, “what had 
sent him off in this curious way 
rather—rather a friend of yours, 
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believe? Do you know of anything that 
might have upset him ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Beatrice, faintly. 

“ Something that might make him wish to 
go away from here, perhaps ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the inspector. “ I see. We 
don’t wish to pry into your—into his private 
affairs, of course. We’ll take it that he has 
gone away for a bit, and that’s all.” 

“ No,” said Beatrice, “ it isn’t. I want 
him back.” 

I struggled wildly to make a sound or 
movement, but without the slightest success. 

“ I want him back,” she repeated. “ I—I 
know he would come back if—if he knew 
that I wanted him. You will trace him, 
won’t you ? ” 

“My dear Mrs. Meade,” Roper protested, 
“the police cannot intervene in—shall we 
say lovers’ quarrels ? At least, that is what I 
imagine the inspector will tell you.” 

“ He’s sure to write to you, ma’am,” 
Holland suggested ; “ and then you’ll be able 
to bring him back. It’s hardly a case for us, 
ma’am ; and I don’t know how Mr. Mordaunt 
might take it if we interfered. He wouldn’t 
like his affairs being talked about among the 
police, ma’am.” 

“ But he might go away abroad, or—or 
do something foolish,” Beatrice pleaded. 

“In this free country it is a man’s privilege 
to do foolish things if he chooses,” Roper 
asserted, with a sneer. “ Eh, inspector ? ” 

“ It isn’t a case for the police, ma’am,” 
Dolland answered. “ I wouldn’t dare to 
offend him.” 

“ Then perhaps you gentlemen will leave 
us,” said Beatrice. 

The door closed, and the two women cried 
softly. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Meade,” my old nurse wailed, 
“ how could you do it ? He left an un¬ 
finished letter to you—this. I wouldn’t 
show it to them. He was always proud, and 
had a right to be. You gave him cause to 
think that you loved him.” 

“Oh,” cried Beatrice, “I do!” 

I struggled to call out till the gag cut my 
mouth. 

“ There, there! ” Mrs. Brand comforted 
her. “ My poor dear! It will all come 
right, please God. Tell me.” 

“ I was only eighteen when I married Mr. 
Meade,” Beatrice said. “ I came straight 

from school, and my mother-She is 

dead, and I won’t talk of her. I was very 
fond of him as as a sort of father. I was, 
really. He was very, very good to me, and 
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he loved me so much. He wouldn’t ask me 
to promise not to marry again, but he begged 
me to try not to. It was the last thing that 
he asked before—before the end. I felt as 
if I had no right to. I never meant to. I 
didn’t want to tor years. And then I met 
Mr. Mordaunt, and I fell in love with him 
the instant I saw him. Oh, you don’t know 
how much in love! But I thought it was 
wrong and disloyal, and I refused him ; but 
I—I thought he could make me say ‘ Yes,’ 
and then it wouldn’t be my fault, you see. 
But he didn’t understand, and he—he went 
away. I ran after him ever so far down the 
road after he had gone, but I couldn’t find him. 
He must have taken the short cut. He will 
come back, won’t he ? He will come back ? ” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” Mrs. Brand 
sighed. “ He was passionate and headstrong 
naturally, though he kept it under, and in a 
general way he had the temper of an angel ; 

but when a big thing put him out-He 

was terribly angry, as you can see from the 
letter; and what frightens me most is that 
he left it in the middle and went off at the 
words you see-” 

Beatrice gave an agonized cry. 

‘“You have made my life valueless,’” she 

read. “Oh, you don’t think he would- 

You can't think that! ” 

“ It must have been in his mind,” said 
Mrs. Brand. (That was wrong. I never 
contemplated self-destruction.) “But he’ll 
think better of it, if I know my boy. 
Heaven knows what he’s going through.” 

“ We must find him,” Beatrice declared. 
“ Shall we show the letter to the inspector ? 
He would help then, perhaps.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Brand. “ He is a fool. 
Mr. Roper twists him round his finger.” 

“And Mr. Roper?” 

“ Mr. Roper hates my boy.” (I was thirty 
six, but still a boy to my old nurse.) 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ My dear, I am sixty-four. There’s a 
book that you learn to read as you grow 
older—the book of people. I do know. It’s 
my belief that he wishes to hurt him ; and 
very likely he incited him to go away and 
knows where he is. But if he does he won’t 
help. He’ll do his best to baffle us.” 

“ I will telegraph to town for a detective,” 
Beatrice cried. I heard her rise to go. 

“ I telegraphed an hour ago,” said Mrs. 
Brand. 

“ Then I can do nothing,” Beatrice wailed. 
“ Nothing.” 

“ My dear,” the older woman answered, 

“ you can pray.” 

' .'nginal from 
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There was a silence, and I knew that they 
prayed. I prayed, too. Then there was a 
blank till the clock struck three. 

My bonds no longer hurt me, and the 
cramping pains had ceased. I seemed to be 
too numbed to feel. Even my hunger was 
dulled; but my thirst was intolerable. My 
tongue was swollen, and tongue and gag 
together felt as though they were bursting my 
mouth. I found that I could make a faint 
clicking sound with my teeth against the gag. 
I made it till my mouth would move no 
more ; but I knew all the time that the sound 
was too faint for anyone to hear. A passing 
footstep drowned it even to me. 

About four I heard Roper’s voice in the 
hall, and gathered that he was leaving 
suddenly. Just after five I roused from a 
doze and heard voices in the library again 
—Mrs. Brand, Beatrice, and a stranger. 
No, not a stranger. He was Pleydell, the 
detective. I felt a little hope at the sound 
of his cough. He was a smart man—almost 
a genius in his line—and the very one I 
should have chosen. 

He had been over the house, I gathered, 
and had heard their account of the case. He 
did not controvert their surmises, and I 
gathered from his tone that he was impressed 
by the unfinished letter. He did not ask any 
questions about it, however, but inquired 
very carefully as to my habits. When did I 
generally use the library ? Which was my 
chair ? Where did I place it by day and by 
night ? How did I usually sit ? Where did 
I put the ink-pot ? How did I hold my 
paper ? Did I litter the room ? How did 
Mrs. Brand find it in the morning ? These 
were only a few of his questions. At last he 
paused and hummed softly, as was his custom 
when he was thinking. 

“ What do you conclude ? ” Beatrice asked 
at length. 

“ I haven’t a conclusion,” he said, slowly. 
“ I’m just trying a few guesses, to see how 
they fit in with the facts.” 

“Tell us the guesses,” she implored. 
“ You don’t know how— how we feel about it. 
If you could give us a straw to catch hold of.” 

“ I think you have caught hold of too 
many straws already,” he said, sharply. 
“ There isn’t a bit of evidence in what you 
have told me. It’s all—Roper! ” 

So he had seen that! My hopes grew 
higher. 

“ Just Roper ! ” he repeated. “ Who 
pointed out that the bag had gone ? Who 
found out that a tall gentleman with a bag 
went by the six-fifteen ? Who suggested that 


you were the reason of his departure ? Why 
did he suspect that a letter had been left ? 
Why did he rush off when he heard that I 
was coming? I am afraid—but may I ask 
if my man has come from the station yet ? 
Send him up, please. Well, Smith ? ” 

“ I’ve turned the men at the railway station 
inside out, sir. Mr. Roper put the idea into 
their heads that the man who went away was 
Mr. Mordaunt, and - they put it into the 
inspector’s. They think now that the gentle¬ 
man’s bag was black and his suit brown ! ” 

“ Mr. Mordaunt took his dress-suit and a 
dark grey jacket suit,” Mrs. Brand said. 
“ I’ve been through his things. He had no 
brown suit; at least, not for summer wear.” 

“ There’s a telegram for you, sir,” the man 
added. 

“Thanks. You can wait below. Whew-w-w! 
This telegram is very, very disquieting, ladies. 
Yes, yes. You shall see it. But you must 
take a nip of brandy first. Teetotallers? So 
am I ! But I won’t read it until you do. 
Very good. This is what it says :— 

“ ‘ Roper is ex-convict Jarman. Five years 
in 1900 for fraud and forgery'. Mordaunt 
prosecuting counsel. Gained the verdict by 
extraordinarily clever piecing together o_' 
circumstantial evidence. Complimented by 
judge. Jarman protested innocence, and 
threatened to be quits with Mordaunt some 
day. Shall we arrest him ? ’ ” 

“ Well, give her some more brandy, ma’am. 
She’s fainting. Come, come! We haven’t 
time for feelings. We’ve got to think. Pull 
yourself together. For his sake ! ” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” said Beatrice, faintly. “ For 
his sake. I will not faint. I will not. What 
are you going to do ? ” 

“ First, here goes a telegram to arrest 
Jarman. May I ring? Send my man with 
this at once. Secondly, I’m going to search 
the house. I fear—it’s a. kindness to warn 

you—that we may find-” 

“ Oh! ” There were two pitiful cries. 
Then there was a pause. 

“You have more grounds for your fears 
than you have told us,” said Beatrice, at last. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I have. I do not 
usually tell my clients my- untested sus¬ 
picions. My reputation would be less if I 
did ! They often come to nothing. I hope 
that these will; and if they do I trust to you 
not to give me away. Well, the first thing 
that strikes me as curious is that Mr. 
Mordaunt left this letter unfinished and on 
his table for anyone to find. A gentleman 
of his character usually finishes what he 
begins. If he doesni-ti he tears it up. If he 
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has to leave it, he puts it away. Granted 
that he was agitated, sheer habit would have 
led him to do so, unless he was suddenly 
interrupted. I doubted the story that Roper 
had led you to believe as soon as I saw the 
letter. 

“ Now, look at the letter itself. It ends in 
the middle of a sentence; and the last letter 
trails off in a straggling line, as if he dragged 
the pen over the paper. Suppose he sat 
here—like this, as Mrs. Brand thinks he 
would. The pen trails off in this direction— 
drops on the floor here” I heard a vesta 
struck. “It makes those inkstains on the 
carpet. Have you ever noticed them before, 
Mrs. Brand ? ” 

“ My sight is not what it was,” she said, 
with a shake in her voice. “ But—I think 
they are fresh.” 

“ Now look through this magnifying-glass. 
Do you see those three hairs on the back of 
the chair? There is something sticky that 
holds them. It looks to me like a clot of 
blood. My theory is that he was violently 
seized from behind and drugged. It is only 
a theory, mind.” 

“But not killed!” Beatrice cried. “Not 
killed!” 

“ If he is alive it is hard to imagine what 
has become of him,” said Pleydell. “Of 
course, he may have been taken away some¬ 
where while he was unconscious and hidden; 
but it would have been difficult—impossible, 
unless Roper had a confederate, which I 
doubt. It's the sort of thing that happens— 
in books; but in real life it wouldn’t be easy 
to hide him alive. But if — in the other event, 
he could easily be put somewhere—even in 
this house itself. That is why I warn you. 
There seem to be a good many cupboards 
and unused rooms.” 

“ Yes,” cried Mrs. Brand ; “and they say 
that there is a secret hiding-place.” She told 
him the legend. She had heard me tell it to 
Roper, she mentioned, and he had been very 
interested in the plans of the house. 

“Umph!” said Pleydell. “It might be. 
There is a secret room at Courtthorpe Hall, 
near here, I know. They are pretty usual in 
houses of this date in these parts. They are 
generally in the walls, and the irregular shape 
of this house gives plent\ of scope for a little 
chamber that wouldn’t be noticed ; but the 
plans are generally disguised too, and we 
shouldn’t get much out of them. Well 
knock the walls with a hammer.” I should 
have laughed if I had been able. “ But first 
Ill search the rooms and cupboards. You’d 
better not come.” 


“ I must,” both cried at once ; and they all 
went out together. 

I heard them hurrying about the house for 
a long while. Then at. last the knocking 
began. I can never bring myself to think of 
my feelings during that time of suspense, 
and, anyhow, no words could describe them. 
I will not attempt the impossible. 

The knocking came nearer and nearer. It 
had reached the foot of the stairs, when I 
heard Mary run to them with an excited cry. 

“ A picture post-card,” she cried. “ From 
the master! They’ve brought it from Mrs. 
Meade’s. It’s just come.” 

“He’s safe ! ” cried Beatrice. “ Thank 
God ! ” 

“ Hold her ! ” said Pleydell, sharply. 
“ She’ll fall! ” 

“ No, no ! ” she protested. “ I—I am all 
right. Read it! ” 

“ Read it for us,” Mrs. Brand begged. 
“ My old eyes—my dear boy ! ” 

“ It is from the Grand Hotel, Sarley! ” 
said Pleydell, in a perplexed tone. “ Posted 
to-day. ‘I am staying here till to-morrow.’ 
That’s all. I suppose you’re sure of the 
writing? Jarman was a forger, remember.” 

“ He didn’t forge this ! ” said Mrs. Brand, 
firmly. 

“ No, no ! ” Beatrice laughed hysterically 
“This little scrawl under his initials. See! 
It was a private mark. We ahvays put it. It 
meant that we still valued each other’s friend¬ 
ship. He will forgive me.” 

I had written the card a fortnight before, 
and omitted to post it. Roper must have 
found it, and posted it at Sarley as he passed 
through. 

“ I can go,” said Pleydell, grimly; and 
then I knew the meaning of despair. 
Beatrice’s delighted voice hurt me most of 
all. 

“ I will write to him to-night,” she vowed, 
“and he will come back to-morrow. If he 
doesn't I shall go and fetch him. Don’t 
look so glum, Mr. Pleydell. We aren't going 
to give you away. You’ve been so kind, so 
very kind. You’re glad, aren’t you ? ” 

“ My dear lady,” said Pleydell, “ I am 
very glad ; and I wish you every happiness 
together.” 

Beatrice laughed excitedly. 

“Together is understood,” she declared. 
“ We should never be happy apart. Thank 
you, Mr. Pleydell. And we realtv won’t 
tell.” 

“Umph!” said Pleydell. “There’ll be a 
fine row if they’ve arrested Jarman, and I’ll 
bear enough about it without your telling, 1 
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expect. If anyone had seen us knocking 

this old wall with the hammer-Well, 

I’ll be off to the station.” 

He went, and so did Beatrice. Mrs. Brand 
went upstairs crooning to herself. The 
servants’ laughter died out, as they went 
below to the servants’ hall. I was left alone 
to gnawing hunger and frenzied thirst, and 
a sickening fear that crawled over me like a 
slowly rising tide ; left alone to die. That I 
should be dead before they found out their 
error—it would take a day, perhaps two—I 
had no doubt. Already I had grown numb 
to everything but pain — and the thirst 
seemed to swallow up all the rest of the 
pains. They were all merged in one dazed, 
waking dream. I grew more and more 
stupefied, and seemed to swim giddily in a 
red sea—a sea of thirst afire. Somewhere 
across the sea a clock struck, and a cuckoo 
mocked it a little after. Eight—nine—I did 
not think I should hear ten. I was sinking— 
sinking—sinking! 

Then I heard the voice of Beatrice. The 
words seemed to come to my mind long 
after she spoke. 

“ He isn’t there ! He isn’t there ! I tele¬ 
graphed to him, and they telegraphed back 
that they hadn’t seen him for a fortnight. I 
wired for Mr. Pleydell, but he can’t get 
here to-night. We must go on searching. 
Quick ! Quick ! ” 

It must be a dream, I thought — the 
dreams that come when you are drowning in 
a sea of fire. It would be over soon ; over 
soon. 

Then I dreamed of a furious knocking at 
the front door, and of Pleydell’s voice. 

“ He’s not at Sarley, and hasn’t been 
there. I couldn’t believe I was wrong, so 
I motored over and back. They’ve w’ired 
that Jarman had disappeared when they 
went to arrest him. I was right; it’s 
murder.” 

“ No, no ! ” Beatrice cried. “It can’t be ; 
it can’t be ! He is hidden somewhere. Go 
on looking. Go on ! ” 

“ I’ve been looking everywhere,” said 
Pleydell. “ I’ve turned on the whole 
village.” 

“ Look here l ” Beatrice persisted. “ Every¬ 
where.” 

I dreamed that she knocked at the walls 
with her soft white hands, and called my 
name, and vowed that she loved me, and 
would find me, and die, too, if I had died. 
It was the pleasant dream that comes before 
death, I told myself. I must be dying 
because the fiery sea had turned cold, very 
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cold. I should go to sleep but for the voices 
and the ceaseless rap, rap, rap. 

“ Listen ! ” cried Beatrice. “ Listen ! It 
is hollow.” 

“ What is on the other side ? ” Pleydell 
asked. I had never heard him excited 
before. 

“ The library,” cried Mrs. Brand. 

“ Stop here and knock when I call,” he 
commanded. “ No, no; don’t come, Mrs. 
Meade.” 

“ I must come,” she insisted. 

“No, no; better not.” 

“ I must. You see, I loved him ! ” 

Beatrice loved me. That was the right 
end to my last dream. Now I could go to 
sleep. God bless Beatrice! 

I went to sleep. Her voice seemed to 
wake me. 

“ He is coming to. Leave us alone. My 
dear love, my dear love! ” 

I opened my eyes. I lay on the couch in 
the library. There was a chasm in the wall. 
The picture of Sir Rupert sprawled across 
two chairs. Beatrice knelt beside me. She 
had one arm under my head; the other held 
a cup. 

“ Drink, darling,” she said, and raised me 
with my head on her shoulder. I drank, 
watching her all the time. Her hair was 
disarranged, and she looked seventeen instead 
of seven - and - twenty. There were tear - 
streaks on her face. Her hands were cut 
where she had torn at the walls. She kissed 
me many times. 

A telegram came from Roper—or Jarman 
—just after they had found me. It told 
them to turn the third rose on the left-hand 
side of the picture, and they would discover 
what they had lost. 

The next morning I had a letter from him. 
I will let him defend himself. 

“ I presume they found you alive. That 
was always my intention. I don’t know if I 
succeeded in concentrating the miseries of 
my four years and two months and three 
days’ imprisonment (that’s the exact term) 
into your twenty-odd hours. That was my 
intention too. 

“ I was an innocent man. You had all 
the facts before you. You picked out those 
only that bore against me, and worked them 
up into a diabolical story. Set the sufferings 
that I have justly caused you against those 
that you unjustly caused me, and cry quits 
like I man. I do.” 

He missed a main point. I merely did 
my duty as an advocate, and I honestly 

believed him guilty. But still- 
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Well, I would not let Wetdell pursue 
him. 

“Oh, yes,” I told Beatrice, when she 
protested — there is no one so hard as 
a soft woman when those she loves 


have been injured ! — “ I’ve a grievance 
against him, I know. I’ve a lot of 
grievances against the world, if you come 
to that, but I’m going to marry you —and 
cry ‘Quits!’” 
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Gkosfc ©S the Sea. 

By T. C. BRIDGES. 


HERE is no man more sen¬ 
sitive to ridicule than the 
sailor. He detests the merest 
suspicion of being laughed at, 
and, while among themselves 
in the fo'c's'le sailors yam end¬ 
lessly, it is most difficult for the landsman to 
get a seaman to talk freely. Even then, one 
doubtful look or word of disbelief and he 
shuts up, close as the proverbial oyster. 

The consequence is that we on land never 
hear of many of the strange things that 
happen at sea. For instance, you will hardly 
ever get a sailor to mention the sea-serpent. 
While those who have gone most deeply into 
the subject have little doubt about the 
existence of still unclassified sea monsters, 
the sailor, knowing with what ridicule the 
Press greets any mention of these creatures, 
no longer reports their appearance. And the 
same or even greater reticence is observed 
with regard to the seeing of phantom ships 
and other ghosts of the sea. 

Many of these supposedly supernatural 
appearances are doubtless explainable from 
natural causes. To take one instance, the 
mystery of the well-known phantom ship of 
Caj>e Horn has recently been elucidated. Over 
and over again vessels on their way from 
Europe to Western America via Cape Horn 
have been startled by the sight of a large ship 
with decks awash drifting in an almost im¬ 
possible position beneath the giant cliffs of 
the Straits of Eemaire. At night or in storm 
this barque with her towering white sails has 
the strangest appearance. 'The Crown of 
Italy , attempting to go to the aid of the 
supposed derelict, ran upon a reef and was 
wrecked, and a similar fate has befallen 
several other vessels. Last year, at the 
request of the United States, the Argentine 
Government sent a steamer to make re¬ 
searches. It was found that the supposed 
phantom was nothing but a rock—a rock 
which, by some strange freak of Nature, was 
white instead of black like those surrounding 
it, and bore the most startling likeness to 
a ship with sails set and deck just level 
with the waves. Another strangely-shaped 


rock off St. Helena, whitened with sea 
birds, bears so exact a resemblance to a 
full-rigged ship that the oldest and most 
experienced seamen have been deceived. 

Mirage, again, may account for some of 
the spectres which have puzzled and alarmed 
mariners. Mirage is a phenomenon not 
confined to sandy deserts, for it is seen 
over snowfields and glaciers and at sea. 
In 1854 H.M.S. Archer , cruising in the 
Baltic, saw the whole of the British Fleet 
of nineteen ships inverted in the air 
apparently only a few miles away. At the 
time the fleet was actually hull down, the 
nearest ship being quite thirty miles from 
the Archer . A gentleman living at Bed- 
hampton recently described how' the Nab 
Lightship, which is really twelve miles from 
his house, was brought by mirage so near 
that the men oil board could be clearly seen 
with the naked eye. 

But apart from such natural phenomena, 
there are things seen at sea by no means so 
easy of explanation. We have no less 
credible a witness to the appearance of a true 
phantom ship than the present heir to the 
throne. The incident is recounted in “The 
Crirse of the Bacchante .” On July 11th, 
1881, at four’ o'clock in the morning, a 
spectral ship crossed the bows of the vessel 
in which the present Prince of Wales and his 
late lamented brother were cruising round 
the world. The apparition is described in 
these words : “The Flying Dutchman crossed 
our bows. A strange red light, as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which 
light the masts, spars, and sails of a brig two 
hundred yards distant stood up in strong 
relief. 'Thirteen persons altogether saw her, 
but whether it was Van Diemen or the 
Flying Dutchman, or who else, must remain 
unknown. The Tourmaline and Cleopatra , 
which were sailing on our starboard bow, 
flashed to ask whether we had seen the 
strange red light.” It is a curious fact that 
six hours later the able seaman who was the 
first to sight this terrifying apparition fell 
from the foretop-mast crosstrees and was 
smashed to pieces, 
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The so-called Flying Dutchman is the 
best known of all ghostly wanderers of the 
ocean* and his story the most familiar The 
usually accepted version is that Cornelius 
Vanderdecken* a Dutch sea-captain, was on 
his way home from Batavia when, in trying 
to round the Cape of Good Hope, he met 
with baffling head winds, against which he 
struggled vainly for nine long, weary weeks. 
At the end of that time, finding that his 
ship was in precisely the same position as 
at the beginning, Vanderdecken burst into a 
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tierce fit of impious passion, and, dropping 
on his knees upon the deck, cursed the 
Deity and swore by Heaven and Hell that he 
would round the Cape if it took him till the 
Day of Judgment. Taken at his word, he 
was doomed there and then to beat to and 
fm for all time, and sailors’ superstition con¬ 
nects the appearance of his phantom ship 
with certain and swift misfortune. 

Vanderdecken is not the only ocean 
wanderer in the latitude of Cape Agulhas. 
There is Dutchman in the 
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shape of Bernard Fokke* Fokke, who lived 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
was very different from the ordinary type of 
Hollander, He was a reckless fear-nothing, 
who boasted that his vessel could beat any 
other afloat- To make good his boast he 
cased her masts in iron and crowded more 
sail upon her than any other ship of the time 
dared carry* It is on record that he made 
the passage from Rotterdam to the East 
Indies in ninety days, a feat at that period 
savouring of the miraculous* The story goes 
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that, in his anxiety to beat even Ids own 
record, Fokke sold his soul to the Evil 
One, and at his life's end he and his ship 
both disappeared* Transported to the scene 
of his old exploits, and with no other crew 
than his boatswain, cook, and pilot, he is con¬ 
demned to strive endlessly against heavy gales 
that ever sweep him back* 

Whether the phantom ship he that of 
Vanderdecken or of Fokke, the fact remains 
that nine-tenths of all the reported appear¬ 
ances of phantom ships are between the 
Original from 
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fortieth and fiftieth latitudes. Nor has the 
age of steam killed the tradition, for a year 
rarely passes without some vessel sighting one 
uf these ghostly wanderers of the ocean. AH 
sailors believe that, while spectre ships usually 
hail any vessels which they meet, it is the 
height of bad luck to reply in any way. 

Phantoms of the sea have frequently been 
seen off various parts of our British coasts* 
In old days Cornwall was notorious for the 
wreckers, who worked their wicked will 
along the iron-bound cliffs* Priest Cove is 
believed to be still haunted by one of these 
gentry, who during his lifetime preyed on 
the spoils of unfortunate vessels lured ashore 
by a false light hung round the neck of a 
hobbled horse. The wrecker is seen on 
stormy nights, but now no longer on shore. 
He clings to a fragment of timber among the 
breakers, and is eventually dashed upon the 
rocks, and disappears in the roaring foam. 

The fishermen of the rugged coast of 
lverry have another legend connected with 
the fate of wreckers. One winter morning, 
early in the eighteenth century, a large ship 
was found, mastless and deserted, wedged 


among the rocks of that deadly coast. The 
wreckers eagerly pushed off, and to their joy 
found that the galleon was laden with ingots 
of silver and other rich produce of S[*anish 
America, They filled their boats to the 
water's edge, and were eagerly pulling back 
when a monstrous tidal wave came rushing 
up out of the west. The horrified watchers 
on shore saw their brothers and husbands 
instantly swallowed up, and when the wave 
had broken not a sign remained of boats or 
men or ship. Upon each anniversary of the 
day the grim tragedy is said to be re-enacted. 

The Solway has more than one phantom 
craft Centuries ago two Danish sea-rovers, 
w ho had spent a lifetime in deeds of crime 
and cruelty, put into the Solway with their 
long ships heavy laden. A sudden furious 
storm broke, and the overweighted ships sank 
at their moorings with all aboard. Upon 
clear nights these two vessels, with their high 
curved prows and rows of shields along the 
gunwale, are sometimes seen gliding up the 
estuary, but no money would tempt the local 
fishermen to go out to meet them. The 
story is that about a century and a half ago 
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two young men, pot-valiant, did row out to 
investigate. They were watched to approach 
the ghostly visitants, when suddenly the 
galleys sank, and the boat and its occupants, 
drawn down in 
the swirl, were 
never seen 
again. The 
so called 44 spec 
tral shallop” of 
the Solway is 
the apparition 
of a boat which 
was maliciously 
wrecked by a 
rival while ferry¬ 
ing a bridal 
party across the 
h a y. It is 
manned by the 
flesh less ghost 
of the wrecker, 
but the only 
ships which it 
approaches are 
those which are 
doomed to 
wreck or dis¬ 
aster. 

The rocky 
coasts of New 
England are 
haunted by 
several ghost 
ships. Of these 
the spectre of 
the Palatine is 
the best known, 
and her appear¬ 
ance flying 
down Long 
Island Sound 
is generally re¬ 
cognised by 
fishermen and 
coasters as a 


A WOMAN Am- i> n ti T1KCK AM1P TIIF, CRACK MNfi lll-AZh’. 


Next instant the deck collapsed and she 
vanished* 

The New Haven ghost ship is, like the 
Palatine *, an omen of disaster. In January, 

1647 , a vessel built 
at New Have n 
sailed on her 
maiden voyage. 
In the following 
June there came 
one afternoon a 
furious thunder¬ 
storm, and after it 
was over, and about 
an hour before 
dark, the well- 
known craft was 
sighted sailing 
Inti} the river- 
mouth—hut straight 
into the eye of the 
wind! Peo p 1 c 
crowded upon 
the shore to 
w a t c^h her, 
but while still 
a mile or more 
a way she 
slowly vanished 
from sight. It 
was agreed 
that the appari¬ 
tion signified 
that the ship 
herself had 
been lost, and, 
in fact, she 
never wa s 
heard of again. 
L o n g f e 1 I o w 
has written 
a poem em¬ 
bodying the 
story, of 
whic h one 
verse may be 


forewarning of 

disastrous storm. Her story a terrible 
one. The Palatine was a Dutch trader 
which, lured by false lights exhibited by 
wreckers, went ashore on Block Island 
in the year 1752 . Having stripped her, 
the wreckers, in order to conceal all traces 
of their crime, fired her. As the tide 
lifted her and carried her, wrapped in flames, 
out to sea shrieks of agony burst forth, 
and a woman, presumably a passenger who 
had hidden herself in fear of the wreckers, 
“*™ r ed on deck amid the crackling blaze. 
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quoted 

And the masts with all their rigging 
Fell slowly one by one ; 

And the hull dilated and vanished 
As a sea-mist in the sun. 

The storm ridden Gulf of St, I^awrence is 
still haunted by the flagship of a fleet sent 
by Queen Anne against the French, The 
fleet reached Gaspe Bay, when a fearful gale 
rose suddenly, and one after another the 
ships were driven on the rocks and broken 
to pieces or sunk. It was under the tall 
cliffs of ill named ( -ape d’Espoir that the 
Originarfrom 
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flagship came to her end, and upon each 
anniversary of the wreck the sight is repeated. 
Her deck is seen to be covered with soldiers, 
and from her wide, old-fashioned ports lights 
stream brightly. Up in the bows stands a 
scarlet-coated officer, who points with one 
hand to the land, while the other arm is round 
the waist of a handsome girl. Suddenly 
the lights go out, the ship lun hes violently, 
her stem heaves upwards, and screams ring 
out as she plunges bow-foremost into the 
gloomy depths. 

There are other sea phantoms besides 
apparitions of vessels, and not all are 
portents of misfortune. Some, indeed, are 
kindly in intention. Such was the drowned 
man who appeared in the middle of the 
night to Captain Rogers, of H.M.S. Society , 
and warned him to go on deck and have the 
lead cast. He did so, found only seven 
fathoms, tacked, and when morning came 
saw himself close under the Capes of 
Virginia instead of, as he had imagined, 
being more than a hundred miles out at sea. 
Another kindly ghost is a lady whose child 
was drowned at sea and who roams the beach 
at Lyme Regis searching for the body. Those 
who see her and afterwards follow where she 
has walked always find coins. 

A well-known novelist has written a most 
gruesome story of a ghost which invaded a 
cabin in a modern liner, and lay in its accus¬ 
tomed berth, dripping with salt water and 
festooned with seaweed. It is a very old 
belief among sailors that the ghost of a 
drowned man returns in this fashion. In 
Moore’s “ Life of Byron ” it is related that a 
certain Captain Kidd told the poet how the 
ghost of his brother (then in India) visited 
him at sea and lay down in his bunk, leaving 
the blankets wet with sea-water. He noted 
the time and found that it corresponded 
exactly with the hour at which his brother 
was accidentally drowned. 

A similar incident occurred much more 
recently in the United States Navy. Twenty 
years ago the old U.S. corvette Monongahela 
had a paymaster, a red-bearded man with 
one eye, who was known throughout the 
navy as one of the best story-tellers in the 
service. He was a most popular man, but, 
alas ! his love of whisky eventually brought 
him to his end. He died on board; and 
before his death he said to the other officers, 
“Dear boys, you’ve been good to me, and 
I love you for it. I can’t bear to think of 
leaving the ship, and if I can I shall come 
back, and you’ll find me in my old cabin, No. 2 
on the port side.” Although nobody allowed 


that he believed the “Pay” would come back, 
yet No. 2 remained vacant for three cruises. 

Then Assistant-Paymaster S-joined the 

ship, and having, as he said, no superstitions 
installed himself comfortably in No. 2. All 
went well and they were homeward bound 
when, one night in April, the whole ship was 
terrified by unearthly screams. The officers 

rushed out, and there was S-in a heap on 

the floor of the flat outside the cabin. When 
asked what was the matter, he gasped out, 
“ A dead thing—a corpse in my berth—one 
eye and a red beard. Horrible ! ” When 
he had recovered himself a little he explained 
that he had awakened, feeling very cold. As 
he moved he came into contact with 
something clammy, slimy, and cold as ice. 
By the dim light which leaked through the 
port he saw that he had a bedfellow, a corpse 
with one eye staring, and a red beard tangled 
with seaweed. The officers crowded into 
the door of No. 2. There was no corpse, 
but—on the wet and tumbled blankets lay a 
few fragments of barnacled seaweed ! 

Another ghost story concerns the United 
States Coast Survey schooner Eagre . The 
Eagre was once a private yacht, and went 
by the name of the Mohaivk . One fin? 
evening she was lying off Staten Island with 
her starboard bow anchor out. Her mainsail 
and staysail had both been left standing, and 
for some reason—no one knows what—the 
sailing-master had hauled aft the main-sheet 
and secured it before going below. He had 
hardly dropped down the hatch when a 
squall swept up, and in an instant the 
Mohawk vas on her beam ends. Nearly 
everyone was drowned, including the captain. 
The vessel was raised again and sold to the 
United States Government, but her crews 
ever afterwards declared that she was 
haunted. Every night the sailing-master 
would come on deck with a rush, spring to 
the main-sheet, and frantically attempt to 
cast it loose in order to save his vessel. 

It is a common belief among sailors that a 
ship which has been sunk and raised again is 
haunted by the ghosts of those who were 
drowned in Ther. Some fifteen years ago a 
large emigrant steamer was sunk in the 
Mediterranean, and over five hundred lives 
were lost. Thousands were spent in raising 
the vessel. She was brought home and 
refitted, but has never since been used. It 
is impossible to keep a crew. The rnen 
declare that ever/ night the great hull rings 
with the screams and groans of the multi¬ 
tudes who sank, like rats in a trap, to the 
bottom of sixty feet of stormy sea. 
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IV.—The Escape of Gershuni from AKatui Prison. 

By Jaakqff Prelook er, Author of 4£ Heroes and Heroines of Russia,” etc. 



IN February, 1904, a court 
martial held in St. Peters¬ 
burg sentenced to death three 
political prisoners, Gregory 
Gershuni, Evgeni Grigorieff, 
and Michael Melnik off, for 
belonging to a secret society called “ Boevaia 
Organizatsia” ( 4< The Fighting Organisation”), 
which carried out the assassinations of the 
Minister of the Interior and of the Governor 
of Ufa, and organized attempts on the lives 
of the Procureur of the Holy Synod and the 
Governor of K hark off 

At the trial it became clear that Gershuni 
was the leading spirit in the whole conspiracy. 
His dignified conduct and powerful, states¬ 
manlike speech produced an extraordinary 
impression upon all pre¬ 
sent, who could not help 
feeling a certain amount 
of respect for his striking 
personality. In fact, 
after the death-sentence 
one of the judges, talking 
with a colleague and 
pointing to Gershuni,said, 
quite audibly;— 

41 Da, vot etot deistvi- 
telno tcheloviek ! "— 

“ Yes, this is indeed a 
man ! ” 

In the following article 
I propose to relate Ger- 
shuni's wonderful escape 
from prison, the story 
of which sounds like a 
piece of sensational 
fiction, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, absolutely true in 
every particular. 

The fact that the 
accused themselves had 
not personally com¬ 
mitted a murder led to 
the death sentences being 
commuted to one of 
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penal servitude for life. Gershuni was, in 
February, 1906, transported to Akatui Prison, 
Eastern Siberia. 

Needless to say, the thoughts of every 
political convict are always concentrated 
upon the possibility of making good his 
escape, and from the moment of his arrival 
at Akatui Gershuni began to study his new 
surroundings, the prison regulations, and the 
characters of his jailers. For a time, how¬ 
ever, an escape seemed utterly impossible, 
Several previous attempts at digging tunnels 
under the prison walls had been discovered, 
and led only to increased vigilance, the out¬ 
side watch alone having been augmented 

from four sentinels to twenty. Nevertheless, 
the political prisoners decided that Gershuni at 
least should escape, even 
if the most desperate 
means were employed, 
and the plan settled 
upon was to utilize for 
that purpose the very 
houses of the prison 
^ k governor and officials, 

which stand outside the 
4 prison at some distance 

from it. 

The better to under¬ 
stand the events that 
followed this decision, it 
^ is necessary to point 

out the extraordinary 
inner life prevailing in 
all large Siberian prisons, 
ly The prisoners themselves 

cook or bake their food, 
Wm and do the washing, 

cleaning, and all other 
necessary work. Solitary 
confinement is quite 
~ unknown except as a 

punishment. The prb 
$ r soners live a free life 

within the prison walls. 
iPhQi'vrnph. The provisioning of 
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hundreds of the inmates is practically in 
their own hands, the kitchen is in their own 
possession, and tht^y can arrange their menus 
as they like. 

Now, the favourite Russian national dish is 
the famous shtchi, or borshtch, consisting of 
pickled cabbage boiled into a thick soup with 
linseed or sunflower-seed oil, or ordinary fat 
and meat, according to one's worldly pos¬ 
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organization of the escape were simply mar¬ 
vellous. Jxt us just consider all the circum¬ 
stances and conditions which were necessary 
to more or less ensure a successful issue. 

First of all, it was necessary to procure 
a barrel large enough to contain a man, 
supplied with a change of clothing to put on 
after he left it, then to partition off about a 
third of the barrel for the cabbage and the 
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The bon** in front contains ilie pflfn:cs and guard -rooms. The Iftrge house behind is the prison. To the right ate the kitchen 
and the bath-house ; to the Left is the hospital* The house in ibe distance at the h ick tu the tail is that of the governor, near 

which is the reltar whence Gershuni made his escape. 


sessions To prepare this pickled cabbage 
for the whole prison for the winter enormous 
barrels are, of course, required, and at Akatui 
these were stored in a cellar situated in the 
courtyard of the houses of the governor and 
other officials standing, as already mentioned, 
outside the prison. To this cellar the 
prisoners now and again carry various other 
provisions under the escort of warders or 
soldiers, everything passing through the prison- 
gates being, of course, carefully examined. 
The possibility of a prisoner being carried 
out of the gates under the guise of “ pro¬ 
visions ir occurred to many, but was given up 
as utterly hopeless. If even such contraband 
succeeded in passing it would only have 
been placed in the locked up cellar outside, 
which is in itself even a worse prison than 
that from which the escape was to be made. 
Nevertheless, it was decided to venture 
upon this most desperate attempt, in which 
Gershuni stood the most serious risk of t>eing 
simply suffocated even before the barrel with 
the pickled cabbage left the prison-gate, or 
after it had been deposited in the cellar 
outside. The preparations and the whole 
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liquid, so as to deceive any official likely to 
inspect the provisions. Then it was necessary 
to arrange some breathing appaiatus and to 
let the interior of the barrel communicate 
with the outside air* All this being suc¬ 
cessful, it was necessary to dig a tunnel from 
the cellar outside and also to arrange a system 
of signalling from the exterior, so as to give 
the fugitive warning in case there were 
passers-by at the moment of his leaving the 
tunnel. Should all these processes succeed, 
it was necessary to have horses and a vehicle 
in readiness at some distance to meet the 
fugitive, and at the same time to arrange 
within the prison to conceal the absence of 
Gershuni as long as possible, to give him 
a chance of gaining a start and finding a safe 
place of hiding. 

To accomplish all these preparations both 
inside and outside the prison under the lynx- 
eyed, constant vigilance of warders, soldiers, 
and officials seems indeed a superhuman 
task, possible only in a work of fiction. Yet 
it was accomplished, and the fact is the best 
answer to all incredulous questions. 

A suitable barrel was procured, as well a? 
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two gutta-percha tubes, which were fixed in 
holes made in the bottom, one tube to draw 
the air inwards, the other for breathing it 
out. The best time for carrying out the plan 
was an early morning hour, for during the 
night all prisoners are locked up in their 
cells. Then the digging of the tunnel had 
to be completed during the night before the 
escape, as it was dangerous to have the exit 
stand open too long. 

After all details inside and outside the 
prison were arranged, the date for the escape 
was finally fixed for the morning of the 13th 
(our 26th) of October. The arrangements 
outside were in the hands of prisoners who, 
after a term of confinement, are transferred 
to what is called the “ Free Colony,” which is 
a settlement outside the prison, where the 
convicts enjoy more freedom of movement. 

At the appointed date and hour a signal 
from outside was received that everything was 
ready, and with feverish activity the filling of 
the barrel commenced. Only a few minutes 
before, Gershuni, who was the prison librarian, 
went to the chief warder, offering him “an 
absorbingly interesting” book to read, and 
asking him to send the tailor “to-morrow” to 
measure him for a new coat. Gershuni also 
went to the day overseer and arranged with 
him about men to help him to bring in “ later 
in the day ” logs of wood for the ovens. All 
these tricks were performed simply in order 
that the officials might see him, and naturally 
think of him as present during the rest of the 
day. 

What followed I will now give partly in 
Gershtini’s own words:— 

“ Stealthily I reached the room where my 
comrades were already waiting for me, and in 
a moment I was in the barrel, bending my 
body as much as possible. Over my head 
they began to fasten a piece of leather, and it 
became pitch-dark, when suddenly someone 
shouted: ‘The plate, the plate! You have 
forgotten the plate ! ’ As the officer examin¬ 
ing the barrel when passing through the gate 
might have poked his sword through the 
cabbage and pierced the leather, it had been 
arranged to protect my head with an iron 
plate, which, however, had been forgotten at 
the moment. 

“ The plate was immediately brought, 
someone gave me a last pressure of the hand, 
another kissed me on the head, and I heard 
the comforting words :— 

“ ‘ Farewell, dear comrade ; everything is 
all right. Be calm.’ 

“The leather was once more stretched and 
fastened with nails to the sides. I heard the 
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cabbage falling above, and soon I was soaked 
in the liquor which penetrated round the 
edges of the leather cover. All my attention 
was, however, concentrated upon regulating 
my breathing through the tubes and holding 
them so that they should not become en¬ 
tangled or broken. It was important to 
regulate the action of the heart and to pre¬ 
vent fainting, for which purpose I was sup¬ 
plied with ether, wine, and ice-water. The 
noise of the falling cabbage continued, and 
for a moment I wondered whether I was really 
being buried alive and should never rise again. 

“ The next act now commenced. I abso¬ 
lutely did not feel how they carried out the 
barrel from the room, down several steps, on 
to the sledge. I heard only the words: 
‘ Hi! open the gates!’ and felt that the 
sledge was stopped and some negotiations 
were proceeding. Then I heard a voice: 
‘Hi! boys, now be quick!’ and I felt the 
sledge slide swiftly down the hill outside the 
prison. Thank Providence, we had passed 
safely through the gates! 

“ It is remarkable that during all the time 
I was sitting crouched in the barrel I felt no 
excitement, no anxiety, no hope, no doubt, 
no fear, no joy, no expectation—nothing at 
all. Past and future were totally obliterated, 
and my mind was concentrated solely on the 
necessities of the immediate moment.” 

The cellar in the courtyard of the 
governor’s house consisted of a large room, 
practically level with the ground, and a lower 
room at the end, very dirty and quite dark. 
It was decided to put down the barrel in the 
second room, as in the first it would be 
dangerous, the wives of the officials frequently 
coming there. To the convoy which accom¬ 
panied the conspirators it was explained that 
the first room was not warm enough, and the 
fresh cabbage would soon become frozen. 

The operation of letting down the very 
heavy barrel was no easy matter, and two 
soldiers of the convoy helped to lower it. 
The barrel, once on the ground, rolled over 
several times, and with it, of course, Gershuni, 
who, however, still managed to keep the two 
breathing-tubes in safety. 

In a few minutes three knocks on the 
barrel announced to Gershuni that every¬ 
thing was right. The cover, upon the entrance 
into the second room, was put back into its 
place ; then, with great banging and noise, 
the outside door of the upper room was 
locked, all this noise and banging having 
been made purposely as signals to Gershuni 
that everything was well. 

In case anything untoward might happen 
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to Gershuni, and he might not be able to free 
himself from the barrel, it was arranged that 
a comrade from outside should hide himself 
in the tunnel near the wall of the upper 
cellar, and as soon as he heard the doors 
locked again he was to enter the cellar and 
render the prisoner every assistance. As he 
did not appear, Gershuni made efforts to get 
out of the barrel himself. He had a knife 
with which to cut through the leather cover, 
but in his cramped up position and lack of 
space, having also to hold the breathing- 
tubes, he could not free his hand sufficiently 
to make the cut across the whole of the 
leather. He only made a hole through which 
a mass of cabbage and liquor poured down, 
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tearing away the tubes which he held with 
the other hand 

The moment was a dangerous one, as in 
a few moments, of course, he would be 
suffocated. Fighting for breath he strained 
his last strength to the uttermost, and finally 
succeeded in knocking out the whole leather 
cover with his head. Fortunately, it was not 
nailed round the barrel very firmly, but it 
was nevertheless very difficult to remove on 
account of the weight of the cabbage above it. 

“I did my best/'says Gershuni, u not to 
utter a sound, but, on the contrary, to keep 
as quiet as possible. I eagerly breathed in 
the damp, cold air and drank the wine and 
ether I haid wijtM ft&rn I tried to look around 
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but could see absolutely nothing, the dark¬ 
ness being intense. Suddenly I heard steps 
and saw the cover of the entrance being 
opened, and someone’s legs protruding down¬ 
wards. For a moment I thought to hide 
myself again in the barrel, not being certain 
who was the visitor. Whilst thus hesitating, 
and not being able in the dim light pene¬ 
trating through the opening to see whose legs 
they were, I suddenly heard a whisper: ‘ It 
is I!’ 

“This was the voice of a friend coming 
to help in my deliverance, and I greeted 
him with a knife in one hand and a bottle 
of wine in the other. 

“ ‘ Is everything right, friend ? ’ I asked 
him. 

“ ‘ Yes, yes. Come, quick ! Follow me.’ 

“ We took from the barrel my new costume, 
which was quite soaked in the pickle liquor, 
and tied round the barrel a cloak prepared 
beforehand, so that in case anyone came in 
he should not notice the half-empty barrel at 
once. A few steps and we were both in the 
upper cellar, shutting the lower cellar behind 
us. We came to the spot where the boards 
were cut through, I in front and my com¬ 
panion behind, he putting back the boards in 
their place as if nothing had happened. 
‘To the left,’ he whispered, and 1 saw a 
narrow hole through the foundation, and for a 
moment I shuddered; then I began to crawl. 
The tunnel was some twenty steps long, and 
when about at the middle I suddenly found 
that I could move neither ahead nor back¬ 
wards. I struggled forward, turning myself 
in all directions, and finally we reached a point 
a few yards from the exit. 

“ Here we made a halt, and looking at my 
watch I saw it was just nine o’clock—that is, 
about half an hour since the journey from 
the prison commenced. It was, of course, 
necessary to make the exit without any delay, 
as at any moment my absence might be 
noticed in the prison. From our {>osition we 
could see the corner of the houses of the 
governor and the officials. We heard -voices 
of passers-by who could easily have noticed 
us if only their attention had been attracted 
to the mouth of the tunnel. We lay and 
waited for the prearranged signals. The first 
signal came, ‘The road is occupied.’ Then 
another signal to the same effect. We heard 
steps and saw leather boots, by which we 
recognised a warder. If only he had accident¬ 
ally bent to look at his feet, what a reward he 
would have received for his discovery ! But 
he passed on, and another signal bade us to 
continue lying where we were. 


“Suddenly we heard children’s voices shout¬ 
ing, ‘Catch him! Catch him!’ In a few 
seconds a little dog, which we recognised 
as that of the superintendent’s children, came 
running and stopped just at the hole, looking 
at us with bewilderment. A very nasty 
incident indeed. Either he would com¬ 
mence barking, or the children would come 
to the spot of their own accord. 

“ We fixed our eyes upon the dog with 
intense expression, as we had heard stories 
of the possibility of silencing animals by a 
fixed stare. And, indeed, the dog stared 
back for some seconds, sniffed the air, and 
drew a breath of relief as if to say, ‘This is 
your business, gentlemen ; it does not con¬ 
cern me at all.’ Then he turned and ran 
back to the children. 

“ I always love the ringing voices and 
laughter of children, but on this occasion I 
was only too glad to hear how they gradually 
died away in the distance. 

“Now there was quiet, but in a few minutes 
again steps were heard. A water-carrier with 
his yoke and two empty pails passed by, and 
suddenly 1 shuddered from a thought that, 
on his return, he would have his head bowed 
under his burden, with his eyes downwards, 
and would be sure to notice the hole in the 
ground. A thousand similar thoughts flashed 
through my mind, the one prevailing thought 
being, how could it be otherwise? Was it 
not madness to believe that all the various 
circumstances would shape themselves favour¬ 
ably, and that even after we had left the 
tunnel in broad daylight no one would 
notice us? 

“ But evidently this time the gods them¬ 
selves willed it that nothing should happen 
to us. The water-carrier did not notice us 
on his way back. Everything became quiet 
again, but the signals continued mercilessly: 
‘ Don’t move.’ 

“ I looked at my watch. We had been 
lying and waiting only about twenty minutes, 
which, however, seemed an eternity. 

“ Suddenly the signal changed. We could 
scarcely believe our eyes. Was it really 
possible ? Yes, the signal unmistakably 
spoke : * Everything is all right. Come out! ’ 

“ Like a shot we jumped out of the tunnel, 
then with slow steps, in an innocent manner, 
we walked away to a spot where a comrade 
was to meet us and hand me over money, a 
passport, and a revolver.” 

Gershuni was' now free, but, of course, far 
from being safe from a recapture at any 
moment. He had to pass a couple of miles 
over a snow-covered plain exposed in all 
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directions and overlooked by the prison 
buildings on the hill, as well as by some 
twenty front windows of the houses of the 
governor and the overseers. But nothing 
happened. Crossing the hills in front, the 
two conspirators disappeared from sight, and 
now walked some distance until they met the 
sledge and driver who had been waiting for 
them at an appointed spot from an early 
hour in the morning. Here Gershuni took 
the warmest farewell of his companion, who 
had to return to Akatui, and started on the 
still dangerous journey by roundabout ways 
until he reached a town where friends were 
expecting him, having prepared beforehand 


a safe place for hiding him until the heat of 
the pursuit should be over. 

Gershuni now prepared to leave by train 
for an Eastern port and thence to depart for 
Japan, 

“I found it best,” he says, k£ to dress 
myself as a typical beggar, and when I 
looked at myself in the mirror I was simply 
delighted. A perfectly natural tramp, with 
the bundle of clothes at the back, and so 
forth, all complete* At the station I was 
punched by a gendarme, who shouted at me; 
4 Out of the way, you dirty w retch*’ And oh ! 
who would believe that there are circum¬ 
stances in which a punch in your side gives 
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you only pleasure and raises your spirits to 
enthusiasm ? During the journey, whenever 
anyone swore at me as a ‘dirty beggar/ his 
words rang in my ears like heavenly music.” 

The journey by railway lasted some five 
days, and except for the peculiar “ heavenly 
music” now and again bestowed upon the 
fugitive everything went off smoothly. A 
dangerous moment was that of the embarka¬ 
tion on a Russian vessel for Nagasaki. For 
at the port special vigilance is kept over all 
passengers sailing f >r Japan, and it was here 
that Muishkin and Khrushtsheff were re¬ 
captured when they had covered about two 
thousand miles after their escape from the 
Kara prison in April, 1882. Indeed, the 
danger had not passed for Gershuni all the 
time he remained on the Russian steamer, 
until he actually stepped on to Japanese soil. 

What happened at Akatui Prison after this 
unparalleled escape is no less exciting read¬ 
ing. Gershuni's strategy of purposely showing 
himself to the chief warders just a few minutes 
before entering the barrel and making arrange¬ 
ments w ith them for “ to-morrow ” proved very 
successful, as they thought of him no more 
the whole day. Meanwhile, preparations pre¬ 
viously begun were now completed for deceiv¬ 
ing, if possible, the officer who was to make the 
evening inspection of the cells. If Gershuni’s 
absence could be concealed at the evening 
roll-call the fugitive would have at his dis¬ 
posal the whole night for his flight, and pro 
bably also the next day, as the morning 
inspection is less severe than the evening one, 
and the concealment then >vas far easier. 

To attain this object a Dutch cheese was 
procured, and one of the prisoners, evidently 
a born sculptor, succeeded in making a bust 
of it. shaped into a plausible resemblance 
of the head and face of our hero. This was 
attached to a dummy and placed in the 
fugitive's bed. Gershuni had been kept in a 
cell with several other political prisoners, who, 
as a rule, are wont to spend their leisure in 
loud and heated debates on various topics of 
politics, philosophy, science, and literature, 
gesticulating with their hands, and frequently 
getting into a real passion* and shouting 
at the top of their voices. 

Thus, just before the officer opened the 
door of the cell for the inspection, a comrade 
arranged quite a ventriloquial scene beside 
Gershuni’s bed. Addressing the dummy in 
vehement debating tones, he proceeded :— 

“ Don’t you see, my dear Gregory Andreie 
vitch, an eclipse of the sun affects the upper 
nebula in such a way that-” 


One or two of the other comrades stood at 
the bed pretending to listen attentively to 
this astronomical argument, but the officer 
had no taste or time for such discussions, 
and, standing at the door, he only noticed 
that all the inmates were present. He then 
made the formal roll-call, every one by his 
name, to which apparently all duly replied, 
Gershuni’s voice being imitated by the im¬ 
provised ventriloquist. The officer locked 
the door, and a sigh of relief was uttered by 
those present. A whole night gained at 
least, and probably the next day too ; this 
was very important. 

However, in about an hour another officer, 
who was sometimes fond of having a con¬ 
versation with Gershuni, came into the cell 
with the innocent object of spending a little 
time with his favourite prisoner. It was 
impossible to prevent him from approaching 
the bed and making the awful discovery. 

What followed in the prison it is impossible 
to describe. Gershuni was considered as 
“the most dangerous” of all the members 
of “The Fighting Organization,” and his 
escape, of all others, meant the utter disgrace 
of the new governor of Akatui Prison. 
The whole night the prison was turned 
upside down, and every cottage of the adjacent 
“ Free Colony ” was searched, but not the 
slightest trace of the escape and how it was 
effected could be found. To search the 
cellar in the courtyard of the house of the 
governor himself, of course, could not occur 
to anyone. When, later on, the half-empty 
barrel with the pickled cabbage, gutta-percha 
tubes, and two round holes in the bottom was 
discovered, the general belief of the prison 
authorities was that this was arranged only 
with the object of diverting attention from 
the real means of the escape, which remained 
a mystery for a long time, until the broken 
foundation of the cellar and the tunnel were 
at last accidentally discovered. 

The central police department in St. 
Petersburg, on learning of this escape, imme¬ 
diately wired all over Russia to governors of 
provinces, heads of gendarmerie, rural chiefs, 
and frontier guards, giving a full description 
of the fugitive with his characteristic slight 
lameness, and enjoining his immediate arrest. 
The result was that four Gershunis were at 
once simultaneously found and arrested in 
four different places, the real Gershuni being 
at that time already comfortably ensconced 
in a house in Nagasaki. 

A noteworthy feature of the whole story of 
the escape is the fact that the preparations 
were well known to all the inmates of 
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Akatui Prison, including the depraved com* 
mon criminals. Yet none of them betrayed 
the secret, for which, no doubt, a heavy 
reward would have been given. 

And what is one to think or say of Ger* 
shunrs fellow-prisoner^ who, having had their 
punishment considerably reduced and being 
allowed to settle in the “ Free Colony ” out¬ 
side the prison, once more voluntarily risked 
their very lives in digging the tunnel to the 
cellar, and even passing through it twice, as 
his companion did on the very day of (he 
escape, with only too much likelihood of being 
killed themselves along with the comrade 
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whom they desired to save for the good ol 
44 the cause ,T ? 

Truly, whatever one may think of the 
cause itself, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the extraordinary characters of those who 
champion and are ready to lay down their 
lives for ft 

Gershuni is now free and more active in 
the revolutionary cause than ever before. 
Who can say what part he may still play in 
the future destinies of his native Russia, 
seeing that he is just in the very prime of life 
and full of that heroic spirit and fanatica^ 
faith which lead either to laurels or to thorns ? 
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HE advance of photography 
seems- to suggest to some 
people serious danger to the 
art of portraiture, To their 
minds the artist who draws 
and paints human features 
lingers superfluous upon the world's stage 
when by means of the camera equally good 
and even hctter results, as regards form and 
colour, can be obtained with so much less 
expenditure of time and labour. If we do 
not take quite so positive a view as this, it is 
doubtless a question with many of us whether, 
after all, a better “likeness” cannot be 
assured from the inexpensive photograph than 
(rom the costly artist’s portrait. This doubt 
would certainly have been strengthened by a 
visit to the Royal Photographic Salon, held 
recently at the New Gallery, where some of 
the exhibits revealed almost unsuspected 
possibilities on the part of the camera and 
its most up-to-date adjuncts. 

With a view of putting the matter to an 
interesting test, The Strand Magazine 
selected four specimens of the skill of one of 
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our leading photographers in portraiture, at 
the same time inviting an artist of reputation 
in each case to make a drawing or painting 
of the same subject. The result is to be 
seen in these pages, the work of artist and 
photographer being given side by side, while 
the views of both are embodied in the 
following interesting interviews. 

Mr* Stan laws readily admitted that the 
lady in his oil-painting looked quite unlike 
the lady in the coloured photograph, and 
then proceeded to vindicate the difference. 

In the first place, he pointed out, a paint¬ 
ing has what an artist calls “values”—fine 
gradations of light and shade—which are 
wanting in a photograph, where the camera 
simply records black and white. In the 
photograph nothing is left to the imagination ; 
all is definite and clear cut. In his painting 
Mr. Stanlaws has given to the face “a touch 
of mystery,” according to the impression it 
made upon him. 

Descending from the general to the par¬ 
ticular, the artist pointed out that the lady’s 
hair was really brown, as painted, this colour 
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coming out black with a bluish sheen in the 
photograph. Then he had made the nose 
smaller in proportion to the rest of the face, 
this feature being nearly always exaggerated 
in a photograph, as the result of the wrong 
perspective due to the focusing of the camera. 
The same cause sometimes produced ludicrous 
results in photography when an arm or a foot 
was projecting, but the disproportion of the 
projecting nose usually passed unnoticed. 
Comparing the photograph with the painting 
in this case, however, it would seem that it 
materially affected the contour of the face. 

Between the mouth as painted and photo¬ 
graphed there is a marked difference, but this 
is simply because the photographer has given 
his sitter the liberty of a smile, of which the 
painter, not caring for the consequent revela¬ 
tion of her teeth, has deprived her. Mr. 
Stanlaws further suggested that the mouth 
has undergone the process known as “ re¬ 
touching,” with a result, in his opinion, which 
is at variance with the facts of anatomy, the 
muscles of the jaw being “ impossible ” as 
depicted. In “ retouching ” a photographer, 
by the limitation of his art, can have but 
little regard for anatomy. If “retouching” 
is done with the knowledge and skill of 
a painter the photograph, of course, may 
become more of a painting than a photo¬ 
graph. That “retouching” should ever be 
considered necessary—except, perhaps, for 
the purpose of flattering the vanity of a sitter 
—is in itself an admission of the inadequacy 
of the camera to give a faithful rendering of 
the human features. 

For the rest, it will be seen that the girl, as 
painted, has discarded the vine-leaves in her 
hair. This was a decorative effect devised 
by the photographer, which, as he explains, 
did not appeal to the painter, who has, more¬ 
over, slightly rearranged the luxuriant tresses. 
Nor has he thought it desirable to introduce 
into his picture the upper part of the dress. 
As photographed Mr. Stanlaws thought the 
bodice made an ugly line, and as he was 
simply painting a portrait of the face it is 
omitted altogether. 

It will now be readily understood, I think, 
why in this instance the product of the brush 
so little resembles that of the camera. But 
it must not be supposed from this explanation 
that Mr. Stanlaws disdains the photographic 
art. On the contrary, he finds it very useful 
in his own work. As a portrait-painter he 
frequently has a photograph taken of his 
sitter in the same pose as he is to be painted, 
especially when the sitter is a busy man like 
Sir William Treloar, the ex-Lord Mayor of 
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London, upon whose portrait in his robes 
of office he was at the moment engaged. 
In such cases, when few sittings can be 
arranged, a photograph is often valuable as a 
work of reference and an aid to the»memory. 
“ But, of course, it sometimes leads to 
errors,” the artist adds, “ which have to be 
corrected at the next sitting.” 

In contrast to the case of Mr. Stanlaws, 
the drawing by Mr. C. G. Holiday bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the photograph 
of the lady depicted. This may be partly 
due to the fact that Mr. Holiday’s medium 
was chalk, whilst the former artist used oils. 
But the main reason was frankly given by 
Mr. Holiday when he declared that in regard 
to pose and manner he found nothing to 
alter in the work of the photographer. 

“It is an excellent photograph in every 
respect. At the first glance I should have 
taken it to be a reproduction of one of 
Romney’s pictures. But it only shows that 
a good photograph in artistic hands is better 
than a poor drawing or painting by an artist 
who lacks imagination and understanding. 
A good drawing will possess an individuality 
and a vitality, however, which must be wanting 
in the best of photographs. 

“ It is difficult to define this difference 
between the photographer and the artist. 
Perhaps I can best explain it by an illustra¬ 
tion. The music of the pianola is infinitely 
better than that of the piano when played by 
a poor pianist. The pianola renders the 
music just as the camera renders Nature, 
with accuracy and exactitude. But can there 
be any comparison between its performance 
and that of a piano under the fingers of an 
excellent musician? At the same time, the 
musician will get out of the pianola much 
more than the player who has little or no 
knowledge of music—finer shades of feeling 
and deeper meanings. It is just the same 
with photography in relation to pictorial art. 
As the pianola cannot supersede the pianist, 
so the photographer cannot take the place of 
the artist.” 

Mr. W. Christian Symons, the author of 
the third portrait, whom I saw at his country 
home in Sussex, demurred to my submitting 
the question as one of art versus photography. 

“ There should be no clashing,” he 
declared, “ between the two, for each has its 
own purpose and use. A photograph is a 
photograph, and is not really comparable 
with a painting or a drawing at all. The 
camera is simply a piece of mechanism in 
combination with certain chemicals ; it has 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear. An 
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artist, on the other hand, in handling pencil 
or brush works with his eyes, ears, heart, and 
brain — he puts the whole of himself into 
what he is doing. It follows that half-a-dozen 
artists producing portraits of the same indi¬ 
vidual will record different personal impres¬ 
sions, presenting him to us under various 
aspects. But they will be pictures of the 
same man, true to life, like him as he is seen 
at some time or other. 

“ You remember Sargent’s portrait of Mr. 
Wertheimer, the art dealer, in the Academy 
some years ago ? A few months after I had 
seen it I met Mr. Wertheimer for the first 
time. Remembering the picture, I knew at 
once who it was, not simply as regards his 
personal appearance, but also as to his 
manner, character, and ways of thinking and 
feeling. A photograph of Mr. Wertheimer 
could only have recorded the facts as to his 
physique and dress; the portrait gave me 
an understanding of the whole personality 
of the man. 

“ VVith regard to this girl’s photograph, we 
have similarly presented only certain facts, 
showing that she is a pretty girl dressed in a 
certain style. But as to her character and 
disposition, what can it tell us ? All that can 
be seen is a certain want of—what shall I 
say?—the air of good breeding. But this 
was probably due to self-consciousness, in¬ 
duced by posing for a minute or so as she 
faced the camera. I often think the happiest 
results in photography—that is, as regards 
portraiture—are obtained by amateurs’ snap¬ 
shots when people are ‘ taken ’ quite un¬ 
awares. 

“ In my drawing I have endeavoured to 
bring out the refinement of the girl’s nature 
—and this explains everything which may be 
different in the appearance of the photo¬ 
graph. Apart from this, I have followed 
closely every detail. It is in giving delicacy 
as well as prettiness to such a face that the 
photographer might be expected to fail and 
the artist to succeed.” 

In further illustration of his point, Mr. 
Symons showed me a portrait he had recently 
completed of a young Frenchman. He is 
wealthy, scientific, learned, strenuous in his 
life, and yet—very pious. “ I am sure he is 
religious, with such eyes ! ” exclaimed a lady 
to whom Mr. Symons was showing the 
canvas. “When she said this,” added the 
artist, “ I was very pleased, because I felt 
that I had succeeded in depicting this side 
of the young man’s character.” 

To give photography its due, Mr. Symons 
showed me, just before I said good-bye, some 
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inscriptions on ancient monuments which 
could never have been deciphered but for 
the aid of the camera. “In many such 
ways,” said he, “photography is, of course, 
invaluable; but as a rival to art—no, it is 
inconceivable.” 

“ It is absurd to speak of photography as 
an art,” protested Mr. Val Havers. “ In the 
main it is simply a piece of mechanism. In 
one sense the camera may be more exact 
than the eye. An artist, no doubt, uncon¬ 
sciously alters what he sees in accordance 
with his own mental conception of the model. 
There are two schools of portrait-painters, and 
this process differs between artists who belong 
to one or the other of them. In the one 
school, of which Mr. Sargent may be regarded 
as the most distinguished member, the purpose 
is to discover the most characteristic expres¬ 
sion and then paint it as strongly as possible. 
In the other, of which Mr. Ellis Roberts 
may be mentioned as an example, the object 
is to paint the sitter at his or her best 
physically, character being considered as of 
little or no importance. 

“ As I have said, the camera may record 
more correctly than the eye. But the strain 
of posing to a photographer usually prevents 
the reproduction of either the most character¬ 
istic expression or the best physical attributes. 
An artist often experiences the same difficulty, 
but a sitter is usually more at ease after the 
first two or three sittings, and, in any case, he 
can work from memory at his picture between 
the sittings.” 

“There are several points of difference, 
Mr. Havers, between your portrait in crayons 
and the photograph. How would you explain 
them ? ” 

“ Well, in the first place, the camera always 
turns flesh-colour into a heavy grey. This 
accounts for the dark face of the child in the 
photograph compared with its light colouring 
in my sketch. Then I have altered the 
curve of the lady’s shoulder, which was raised 
in an ungraceful fashion, and given the 
child’s face a different angle from that of 
her mother. Then the child is obviously 
cuddling her mother, and, that being so, she 
would not naturally clasp the roses on the 
lady’s dress in the way that she is represented 
as doing in the photograph ; hence another 
little alteration. Another point which struck 
me about the photograph as artistically 
untrue were the waste yards of white drapery 
—and so I have cut off a good deal. 

“ It is to be remembered,” said Mr. Havers, 
in conclusion, “ that portraiture is a restricted 
form of art, leaving comparatively little scope 
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to the artist’s imagination and creative power. 
And a painting or drawing usually loses more 
in reproduction than a photograph. For this 
reason a painter whose work is mainly for 
reproduction, like that of my father, Mr. Fred 
Morgan, has always to keep this fact in view 
in the execution of a picture by giving it an 
equality of surface, to its detriment as an 
original work, but to its great improvement in 
the form of reproduction." 

No summing-up of the view thus expressed 
by these four artists is necessary. Although 
the argument is illustrated and enforced in 
various ways it has the same conclusion—the 
superiority of the brush or the pencil over 
the camera in the representation of a manor 
a woman. Whether the conclusion is justified 
by the comparative examples of art and 
photography here given, readers of The 
Strand Magazine must judge for them¬ 
selves. 

It may be thought desirable, however, that 
the photographer's point of view should also 
be given. 

“ There is a great deal of truth in what 
they say,” confessed the manager of Bassano's, 
Limited, when 
h i s attention 

was called to 
the artists' 
st atem ents, 
u concerning 
the limitations 
of photography, 
although one 
or two of their 
remarks I con¬ 
sider somewhat 
e xaggerated. 

Mr, Stanlaws 
imputes ignor¬ 
ance of ana¬ 
tomy to the 
i retoucher 1 ; 
much ‘re¬ 
touching/ no 
doubt, is done 
wit h this 


ignorance, but in this particular case the 
remark, I believe, was unjust Nowadays a 
considerable amount of an artist's knowledge 
is put into photographs of this kind, and 
there is as much difference between them 
and the poorest class of photography as 
between the work of a Royal Academician 
and that of the worst * pot boiler/ 

“ R*A/s have sometimes applied to us 
for permission to use our photographs as the 
bases of pictures; they have admired the 
pose and the composition so much. And 
the other day a firm of publishers, wanting a 
picture for a book-cover they were bringing 
out, asked us to compose and photograph a 
little sea-shore scene, with a group of figures; 
a few years ago such a piece of work would 
necessarily have had to be given to an 
artist, 

" There is one disadvantage in portrait 
work which the photographer suffers from as 
Compared with the painter At the most he 
is given only an hour's sitting in which to do 
his work, and it is often impossible to get the 
best out or a sitter, especially if it is a lady, 
in the time. She adopts a conscious pose, 

and will not 
Met herself 
go * and show 
herself at 
her best* We 
have photo- 
graphed ac¬ 
tresses a num¬ 
ber of times, 
and every 
time the ope¬ 
rator will see 
something 
different about 
the sitter. The 
first picture 
may have been 
a comparative 
failure, but after 
a time he is 
sure of getting 
a good result/' 
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By FRED 


OM MACEY glanced across 
the room at his wife from 
under his thick eyebrows as 
if he were ashamed of some¬ 
thing. He was not usually 
given to the things that men 
regret, and just at that moment his thoughts 
were none the less bitter because he really 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. And 
now he was actually hesitating at the very 
time when he ought not to have given the 
matter a single thought. He would have 
condemned this hesitation in any other man, 

and yet, and yet, and yet- 

First of all, there was the child to be 
thought of. She was the only one—a little 
girl of some four years of age, and the apple 
of Tom Macey’s eye. She ought to have 
been strong and healthy enough, seeing that 
both Macey and his wife were made of the 
stern stuff which has laid the foundation of 
the British Empire. They were willing and 
ready enough to share privations together, 
and they had done so more than once before 
now. But somehow the child was different. 
Most of the youngsters thrive in the keen, 
dry air there beneath the snows of the 
Colorado Rockies, but somehow or another 
it was not the same with little Vera. And 
the only doctor for a hundred miles around 
had told Macey that if his daughter was 
not taken away to a milder climate she 
would die. 

It was easy enough to say this, but how 
was the matter to be brought about ? Macey 
had been mining away up there in One Tree 
Gulch for the last two years with the most 
execrable luck. He had all the sanguine 
temperament which goes to the gold pro¬ 
spector. He was holding on desperately 
with a feeling that his turn would come at 
last. The man was not without imagination ; 
he was more impressed by local traditions and 
Indian legends than he would have cared to 
admit. He had studied these until he knew 
them by heart. There were stories to the 
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effect that here and there, on rare occasions 
in the past, diamonds had been found in 
some of the canyons away under the spurs of 
those everlasting hills. Certainly Macey had 
found here and there a deposit of blue earth 
which suggested the presence of the most 
rare of all precious stones. And then his 
luck had changed, and he found them. 

And they were only three, but they were 
diamonds right enough ; Macey knew that, for 
back in the years of his youth he had spent 
some time in the Transvaal, and he knew a 
diamond when he saw it. He found no 
more; he had not expected any farther 
dazzling luck like this; but he was well 
satisfied, for here, if he sold his stones to 
the best advantage, was a matter of twenty 
thousand pounds. It was not a large fortune, 
but, at any rate, it was big enough to ensure 
luxury and comfort in the future—big enough 
to enable Macey and his wife to get away 
farther South and save the life of the child. 
All these things Macey had talked over with 
Nell in the evenings. Their plans were fairly 
forward now. And then the doctor had 
stepped in with a peremptory command that 
the child was not to be moved until the 
weather got warmer. 

Macey heard the news in his tranquil, 
emotionless way, but it hurt him all the same. 
He knew perfectly well what the doctor 
meant. It was going to be a close call with 
the little one. If they could tide over the 
next two or three weeks the balmy breath of 
spring would be here and the terrible danger 
might be averted. The doctor might come 
along at any time now and utter his final 
verdict. 

But this was not the only trouble. Good¬ 
ness knows how, but the rumour got 
abroad that Tom Macey had found some 
diamonds and that they were hidden in his 
hut. The arm of the law in those parts was 
fitful and feeble enough, and more than once 
during the past two days Macey had had a 
warning as to the danger of keeping those 
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valuables in a log hut amongst the snows 
miles away from the nearest habitation. There 
were three lawless scamps hanging about the 
neighbourhood, and up to a certain point 
Macey had said nothing of this to his wife. 
But returning home that night in the dusk a 
revolver bullet had pierced a hole in Macey’s 
fur cap, and he knew now that the time had 
come when he must either run or fight. 

In the ordinary way he would not have 
hesitated for a moment. There was nothing 
of the coward about him, but he was a 
married man, and he knew well enough when 
discretion was the better part of valour. Here 
he was tied by the leg by a cruel fate; here 
he was waiting for the doctor’s last words, 
and his life in danger all the time. He might 
have compromised matters; he might have 
allowed himself to be robbed : but the mere 
thought of that sent the blood boiling through 
his veins and brought his teeth together. 

He sat there thinking the matter out. He 
had told his wife. It was almost impossible 
to keep anything from her, and, despite all 
Macey’s assumption of cheerfulness, Nell had 
seen at once that something was radically 
wrong. 

“ And now you know all about it, little 
girl,” Macey said. “ It is very hard. I can’t 
understand how those chaps got to know.” 

“ You haven’t told me who they are,” Mrs. 
Macey said. 

“ Haven’t I ? I think you can guess. 
There’s Dick Blake and Ned Carson and 
Long Jim. If you searched the whole of 
the American Continent you couldn’t find 
three greater scoundrels than these. And, 
you see, they have got nothing to be afraid 
of. There’s no law here. Why, those three 
scoundrels might raid this hut any time, and 
murder the lot of us. And they would, too, 
if they weren’t just a little bit afraid of my 
revolver. It isn’t for myself that I mind ; 
it’s you and the kiddie. Of course, I might 
go down to Dolvertown and lodge the stones 
there. I could get there in a couple of days; 
but, then, suppose the doctor comes when I 
am away; suppose he wants something in a 
hurry. You can’t do it. I tell you when I 
think of it my blood fairly boils. If we could 
only get away and sell those stones we should 
have plenty of money in future. We could 
take the child with us away down South, 
where she could grow well and strong again. 
You see what a dilemma I am in now. If I 
go now, and there is no man about when the 
doctor comes, little Vera may die. If I stay 
here we may be murdered in our beds by 
those three ruffians. It is maddening to 
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think that health and prosperity are so near 
and yet so far away. I have thought and 
thought till my head aches. And, so far as I 
can see, there is only one thing to do, and 
that is to grin and bear it.” 

“ If you were to hide the stones,” Nell 
suggested. 

“My dear girl, what is the good of that? 
It wouldn’t prevent those skunks from shoot¬ 
ing me on sight, or you either, for the matter 
of that.” 

Macey sank into sullen silence. As his 
wife watched him anxiously a brilliant idea 
came to her. 

“ Tom,” she cried, “ why shouldn’t I go ? 
What is to prevent me from slipping away 
and getting as far as Dolvertown ? I know 
the road well enough; it is only a matter of 
some twenty miles, and I could walk it 
between now and to-morrow evening. You 
know how strong and hearty I am; you know 
that nothing hurts me, and there is not 
enough snow to constitute danger. Give me 
the stones. Let me hide them. I suppose 
those three ruffians are watching the house 
all the time, and if they see you here in the 
morning they will naturally conclude that I 
am in the hut too. Now, don’t say * No,’ 
Tom. Why, I have gone farther than this 
before now to help a neighbour in trouble, 
and you haven’t been in the least anxious 
about me. Do let me go.” 

Macey shook his head resolutely. He 
would not hear a word of such a mad 
project. Besides, it seemed such a cowardly 
thing to send his wife away upon an errand 
which he could not or dare not undertake 
himself. He would have run the risk of a 
journey to Dolvertown and back, but when 
he thought of the child lying there restless 
and uneasy with the fever upon her, his heart 
turned to water within him and all his man¬ 
liness vanished, leaving him trembling and 
nervous. And yet he could not find it in his 
mind to purchase life and peace of mind by 
the sacrifice of those stones for which he had 
toiled so hard and long. 

“ I don’t like it,” he said. “ Besides-” 

“There is no other way,” Nell went on, 
breathlessly. “Think what it all means to 
us. If I am successful in my errand—and 
there is no reason why I should not be—we 
shall be rich, we shall be able to take Vera 
away, we shall be able to turn our backs on 
this hateful life for ever. And if we stay here 
we shall lose everything. What would it 
matter to me, what would anything matter, if 
the child were to die ? And by this time 
to-morrow everything will be safe. You will 
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be able to go about and say that you have 
banked your diamonds, and those three 
rascals will be powerless for further harm. 
Oh, you must let me go.” 

Once more Macey shook his head, but he 
was weakening now, as Nell could see from 
the look in his eyes. 

“ I don’t like it,” he repeated, dubiously. 

He crossed the room and opened the door 
and looked out into the night The air was 
soft and balmy ; the cruel, cold breath of it 
had vanished before the oncoming of the 
spring. The earth smelt warm and damp. 
There was a subtle fragrance in the gently 
swaying pines. It looked as if no more snow 
was likely to fall. It looked as if the journey 
to Dolvertown would be safe enough, if only 
those three lurking demons were in bed and 
asleep. Beyond a doubt, if they had seen 
Nell Macey leave the hut, they would follow 
her, guessing easily enough what her errand 
was. 

But there was no sign outside, nothing but 
the breath of the wind whispering to the 
pines that spring was at hand; nothing but 
the smell of the good red earth still crisp and 
firm under its thin powder of snow. And 
Nell was a good walker, too; she could hold 
her own in a long day’s hunting and fishing; 
she would make light of a tramp as far as 
Dolvertown. 

“You are going to let me go?” she 
whispered. 

“ God forgive me if anything happens to 
you,” Macey said, under his breath. “ I 
suppose it is all for the best. You ought to 
reach the new camp at Byson River by eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, and when you 
get there try and find Patrick Walsh. I know 
he is down there somewhere, and you can 
trust him, too. I met him once some three 
years ago, and I was in a position to do him 
a bit of a favour. If you do get into any 
sort of trouble there is no one man on the 
American Continent who can help you as 
Patrick Walsh can. But you know what he 
is like.” 

Nell nodded eagerly. Everybody on the 
Continent, from the Rockies right down to 
the Pacific Slope, had heard of Patrick 
Walsh. He was by way of being an adven¬ 
turer, a miner, a prospector, anything where 
danger lay and trouble was to be found first 
hand. There were spots on the map of 
America, now prosperous towns, which Walsh 
had actually founded. With all his courage 
and resource, with all his infinite talents, he 
had remained a poor man, a typical instance 
of the rolling stone that gathers no moss. 
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But his reputation was clean enough. He 
was a terror to evildoers; there was not a 
bully or bravado in half-a-dozen States who 
would have dared to stand up to Pat Walsh 
single-handed. More than one unspeakable 
outcast and cold-blooded murderer had been 
tracked down by Walsh for the pure joy of 
the thing. He had broken up gangs with 
the aid of nothing but his own revolver, and 
with it all he was a quiet, civil-spoken little 
man, looking the very last person in the 
world to hold a reputation such as his. If 
Nell Macey could find a friend like this, 
then she was safe indeed. 

The stars were shining overhead in great 
glittering clusters behind the belt of pines as 
she set out upon her journey. Here and 
there she could dimly make out the snow 
lying in white battalions above the murmur¬ 
ing belts of trees. Here and there was a 
stirring in the undergrowth, and something 
like fear filled her heart when she thought of 
her child and her husband. But she went on 
steadily forward through the dim blackness 
of the night, until at length the east began to 
grow faintly purple, then pink, then burning 
saffron, as the sun climbed over the shoulders 
of the great snow-clad peaks and cast long 
shadows across the plain. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before Nell 
came, footsore and weary, to a little mining 
camp by the Byson River. A handful of 
little huts were dotted on the hillside. Some 
adventurous trader had set up a saloon ; here 
was the inevitable “store” from which the 
necessities of life could be derived. It was 
getting warmer now—so warm, indeed, that 
one or two of the miners were sitting outside 
the house breakfasting in the open. The 
pine-laden air reeked with the smell of frying 
bacon. They were not a nice-looking lot of 
men, not at all the class that Nell had 
been accustomed to, for they were beyond 
the borders of civilization here, and the sort 
of individuals who came and went for the 
most part bore names which would have con¬ 
veyed nothing to their parents before them. 
It was not the sort of camp where it was safe 
to inquire too closely into the antecedents of 
one’s next-door neighbour. The few men 
gathered there eyed Nell with languid and 
slightly insolent curiosity. She would have 
moved on, but she was not more than half¬ 
way on her journey yet, and she knew the 
necessity of rest and food before she 
proceeded farther. 

It was no nice thing to have to push her 
way into the store to procure bread and 
biscuits and tinned meat, but it had to be 
. 
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done, and then she sat down by the wayside 
to eat. One or two of the miners gathered 
round her, staring at her in a long, cool 
deliberation, which brought the blood flaming 
to her cheeks. One, more hardy than the 
rest, ventured to address her in words which 
brought the blood to her temples again and 
caused the angry tears to rise to her eyes. 
She was looking round for something in the 
semblance of manhood who might drive these 
hideous wretches away and give her the 
seclusion which she so much desired. Then 
out of the saloon opposite came a slight, fair 
man, dressed in a somewhat superior manner 
to the rest, who took off his hat politely and 
asked in quite a small voice if he could be 
of any assistance. A chorus of raucous laughter 
greeted this un¬ 
wonted courtesy. 

In spite of her 
anger and alarm 
Nell smiled* It was 
much as if some boy 
had chosen to defy 
all the weight and 
force of authority, 

“ You are vastly 
kind,” Nell said. 

“I am on my way 
to Dol vert own, I 
suppose those men 
mean nothing 
offensive, but if you 
could persuade 
them to go away I 
should be obliged 
to you*” 

By way of reply 
the fair little man 
took a seat by her 
side. What he 
might have said 
Nell had no oppor¬ 
tunity of judging, 
for at that moment 
there came the 
sound of hoofs 
beating on the hard 
road, and three 
horsemen came 
at a trot into the 
camp. At the 
sight of the fore¬ 
most Nell's face 
turned ashy grey. 

She gave a little cry 
of dismay which 
was not lost upon 


“ You are frightened," he murmured, softly, 

“Oh, yes," Nell said, hoarsely. “Those 
men are following me* I hoped that I had 
escaped them; I hoped that they had not 
guessed why I am on my way to Dolvertown. 
You see, I have valuables in my possession— 
diamonds.” 

The words slipped from Nell’s lips uncon¬ 
sciously. It was madness, perhaps, to trust 
this stranger, but for the life of her she could 
not help it. And what avail would he be 
against the grinning trio who had already dis¬ 
mounted from their horses and stood regard* 
ing her with an evil smirk upon three of 
the most infamous countenances that the 
Continent of America might produce? 

“ I knew,” the slim stranger murmured. 


her companion* 


"thsek hdh^men came at a trot ijito the camp." 
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“ You are Tom Macey’s wife. Do you know, 
you are the pluckiest woman 1 have ever 
come across. So you are going to Dolver- 
town with those stones, are you ? I guess a 
courageous action like yours is worth better 
luck than this. If I were alone I should 
know what to do. As it is—well, I’ll try my 
best. Now, then!" 

The last two words were flung contemptu¬ 
ously in the direction of the three horsemen. 
They came with a rasping sound from the 
stranger’s lips. They were hard and clear 
and defiant, and so full of a certain con¬ 
crete courage that Nell, despite her alarm, 
turned to her companion with a glance of 
astonishment. 

The foremost horseman came forward ; his 
long, muscular form seemed to tower above 
the two sitting on the pine-logs there. There 
was not much to choose between those 
associates, but Nell knew from common 
report that, if one was worse than the others, 
it was the same Long Jim who was now 
addressing the man by her side. 

“ Stranger,” he said, with a sneering drawl, 
“I guess you’ll find this atmosphere isn’t 
conducive to the health of a little man like 
you. Now you just run away back to 
mamma and tell her that Ix>ng Jim sent you. 
Otherwise-” 

A burst of ribald laughter came from the 
other two. The slight, fair man sitting by 
Nell’s side never so much as changed a line 
of his countenance. 

“ I’ve heard of you,” he said. “ Perhaps 
you will be so good as to introduce me to 
the other gentlemen. I was told I should 
find some choice rascality in this neighbour¬ 
hood, and it seems to me that I am not going 
to be disappointed.” 

“You do me proud,” Long Jim grinned. 
“ This gentleman is Dick Blake, and the 
nobleman masquerading with the black eye 
is Ned Carson. Perhaps you might have 
heard of us ; most people have.” 

“ Your fame has travelled,” the little man 
said, imperturbably. His eyes had narrowed 
down now to long slits that seemed to emit 
flashes as if flint and steel were struck to¬ 
gether. “And now, perhaps, it would be 
just as well if I let you know who I happen 
to be. But perhaps you are not curious ? ” 

“ It was always a weakness of mine,” Long 
Jim said. 

“ It shall be gratified. My name, sirs, is 
Patrick Walsh. It is just possible that you 
have heard of me I ” 

Long Jim displayed the balance of a 
set of teeth in a snarling grin, like a dog 
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worrying a wasp; the other two turned away 
as if the affair was nothing of theirs. It was 
plain that the three ruffians were taken aback 
by this unexpected announcement. It was 
not much on the face of the earth that this 
class of bravo feared, but the name of Patrick 
Walsh was one of them. For here was a 
man who was known right away from the 
Rockies down to the Pacific Slope. Wherever 
men congregated, especially men of the law¬ 
less type, there the name of Patrick Walsh 
was whispered in accents of admiration. 
There were countless stories told about him 
of his courage and fearlessness, of his utter 
indifference to death. Never once had any¬ 
body got the best of him, never once had he 
hesitated when he wanted to mark a point or 
avenge an insult. With it all, it was decidedly 
in Walsh’s favour that his record was clean. 
If he won, as frequently he did, large sums 
at the gambling-table, his methods had never 
been questioned. That he had questioned the 
methods of others more than one so-called 
sportsman had found to his cost. Indeed, a 
book might have been written about Patrick 
Walsh, telling of his exploits and perform¬ 
ances. There was not a man in that part of 
the country who did not remember the fate 
of Jake Mortson. 

He had been the terror of a whole handful 
of States—a man hated, and loathed, and 
feared—who had wound up his career with a 
crime beyond all words. And yet no hand 
had been stretched out for him. By sheer 
force of terrorism he would compel honest 
men to sit and drink with him, until the 
word went out from Patrick Walsh that the 
wolf must die. Walsh sent this message in a 
courteous letter, and for six months Colorado 
watched the duel with breathless interest. 
It watched Monson grow from the magnifi¬ 
cent semblance of exuberant humanity to a 
trembling, broken wretch whose nerves were 
worn to fiddle-strings. And all this time 
Monson never saw the man who was upon 
his track. He lost an eye, an ear, the fingers 
of his right hand, whilst his antagonist 
remained absolutely invisible. And then, 
finally, after a heavy drinking bout up there 
amongst the hills, Monson turned his revolver 
upon himself and put a bullet through his 
own heart. 

This, then, was the man that Long Jim 
and his companions had to contend with. 
He sat there quiet and almost listless, with 
his hands in his pockets. Nobody knew 
better than himself how tight a place he was 
in. These were no cowards that he had to 
oppose him, but reckless, desperate men, 
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ready for anything. Still they hesitated, If 
they had turned their revolvers upon him 
simultaneously there would have been an end v 
oF Patrick Walsh, but the first man that pro¬ 
duced a weapon was as good as dead, so 
that neither of them cared to make the first 
advance, They drew a little on one side and 
sat down to eat their breakfast* What was 
going to happen Walsh had already guessed. 
These ruffians would wait till he and Nell 
Macey had entered the long, wooded passes 
leading to Dolvertown, and there the trouble 
would begin in earnest* There was no doubt 
why Long Jim and the rest were here* They 
had followed Mrs, Macey for the diamonds 
They would have owned it freely enough had 
they been asked, for they were three to one, and 
the Nemesis of the law in those parts was no 
more than a mockery and a shadow 

Nell looked at her companion with tears 
in her eyes. She had expected something 
more formidable than this. It seemed 
almost impossible that the little man with 
the white face and sensitive mouth should 
be the famous Patrick Walsh, 
but in some strange way she 
pinned her faith to him. She 
felt perfectly certain that 
despite the danger he would 
pull her through. 

“Til do my best,” Walsh 
said, curtly. 

Oh, I am sure you w;ll,” 

Nell replied. et But how do 
you know what I was think¬ 
ing about?” 

“It wants no great fore¬ 
sight,” Walsh murmured. 

"You are wondering how 
I am going to save your 
treasures and my own life at 
the same time. But I shall 
do it* Now, can you trust 
me—I mean, can you trust 
me implicitly ? ” 

14 1 am certain of it,” Nell 
said, impulsively. 

u Very well, then. Tn that 
case I want you to do exactly 
as you are told. Now, you 
know what those carrion are 
here for ; you know why they 
followed you. Despite their 
assumed indifference they are 
watching us as a cat watches 
a mouse. I want you to 
hand me those diamonds 
over openly and without any 
attempt at disguise I will 


see that you are not robbed. And then 
I want you to go right home again and tell 
your husband ail that has happened,” 

“ Rut,” Nell protested, “ it does not 
seem——” 

Walsh turned his face in her direction. 
The features had grown hard and firm and 
merciless ; lhe eyes were long slits of flame. 

“ You've got to do what 1 tell you,” Walsh 
said. u Didn't I give you my word, and did 
any man ever know me to break it? Now 
hand those stones over. Give them to me 
so that there can be no mistake about those 
fellows seeing what you are doing. If this 
adventure comes off all right I will laugh 
those three ruffians off the Continent of 
America, Now, come.” 

In a dazed kind of way Nell handed over 
the jewels* Walsh took them out of their 
lit tie envelope and examined each carefully 
between his linger and thumb. From under 
his brows he could see how anxiously the 
three men on the ridge were regarding him* 
Then he turned over on his side as if to 
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light his pipe, but in reality he was doing 
something with the stones. Nell could hear 
a clicking kind of sound and the rustling of 
paper, but she did not venture to move 
because Walsh, curtly enough, bade her to sit 
exactly as she was and take no notice of 
what he was doing. At the end of a rninhte 
or two she heard a chuckle by her side, and 
when Walsh sat up again there was a grim 
smile of amusement on his thin lips. 

“ Now we are ready for the play to begin,’ - 
he said. “And don’t you be afraid. But, 
then, you are not that sort of woman. Go 
straight back home and tell your husband 
exactly what has happened. Tell him that if 
I am alive in a week’s time he shall hear 
from me, and if I am dead he shall hear 
from me, too. No, you need not thank me. 
This is just one of the moments in one’s life 
that is worth living. I wouldn’t have missed 
a chance like this for ten thousand dollars.” 

There was nothing for it but for Nell to 
obey. She was ashamed of herself in a way, 
and yet, at the same time, she was carried 
away by the amazing force of this man’s will. 
He rose to his feet. He offered Nell his 
arm with a gesture of almost exaggerated 
courtesy; he stalked gravely by the three 
men sitting there; he walked up the slope to 
the top of the bluffs whence they could see 
the long, sinuous road winding away towards 
One Tree Gulch, like a white parting in a 
head of black hair. And here Walsh held 
out a hand to his companion. He took 
Nell’s fingers and held them to his lips. He 
swept off his big-brimmed soft hat, as one of 
the cavaliers in the old days might have done. 

“ There’s your way,” he said. “ Now take 
it without hesitation. I will stay here till you 
are out of sight Those three gentlemen 
down below can see me, and so long as 
I am in sight they will make no effort to 
follow. If I had a horse I should feel equal 
to the lot of them, but, then, on the other 
hand, .the adventure would lose its piquancy. 
And now, good-bye.” 

For a long time Walsh stood there like a 
graven statue against the blue sky. Nell 
turned and waved her hand to him as she 
disappeared presently amongst the waving 
pines. Then Walsh strolled back to the 
camp coolly and casually, past the huts and 
the stores, and so away down the pass which 
led dizzily to Dolvertown. He had no 
friends there to help him ; he was a stranger 
in those parts. Probably if he had mentioned 
his name people might have refused to 
believe him. His thin lips were pressed 
tightly together, his eyes flickered in a smile 


of slow amusement. No sooner had he 
turned the corner than he sprang nimbly 
to the summit of a rock whence he could 
command a view of the camp. The smile 
widened when he saw that- Long Jim and his 
companions had already vanished. He stood 
there listening for the sound of a broken twig 
or the dull thud of a footstep. He took his 
soft hat from his head and held it above the 
bushes. There was the quick snap of a re¬ 
volver shot and the sombrero fell at his feet 
Walsh laughed softly. The game had begun 
in earnest now. He was ready and eager for 
the fray. There was nothing to be greatly 
alarmed at as yet He knew those ruffians 
were afraid of him; he knew perfectly well 
that they would hesitate a long time before 
they came to close quarters. Of their inten¬ 
tions he had no manner of doubt. Those 
men meant to rob him and they meant to 
murder him, too. 

So the game went on mile after mile, till 
the centre of the big belt of pines was 
reached. The bluff rose sharply here. Beyond 
it was a ragged slope of undergrowth with 
a stream of water hurrying along to its foot 
Here Walsh halted. He knew that the men 
were on three sides of him now; he could 
hear their footsteps rustling in the dead leaves. 
And he was taking no risks. He knew the 
class of men he had to deal with. He knew 
that he was fighting with antagonists whose 
knowledge of woodcraft was almost equal to 
his own. Then just for a moment he 
exposed himself—only for an instant, but it 
was sufficient to draw the fire of revolvers 
from three directions. Then Walsh threw 
up his hands, and from his lips came that 
horrible bubbling scream which tells elo¬ 
quently enough of a man who has been shot 
in some vital part. He lay prone on his 
face, his left arm outstretched, his right 
doubled up under him. There was a small 
ragged hole over his left breast from which 
the blood appeared to be oozing. He lay 
there so stark and stiff and horrible that the 
three men creeping over the dead leaves from 
different directions whistled and called simul¬ 
taneously that the trouble was over, and that 
there was an end of Patrick Walsh, save for 
his glorious and romantic memory. For 
those three men were deadly shots. They 
wanted no flattery so far as their revolver 
practice was concerned. 

Ix>ng Jim grinned as he rose to his feet, 
the others sniggered. For, apparently, Walsh 
had come to the end of his tether ; apparently 
he had allowed himself to be driven into a 
corner whence there flvas no escape. He 
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could not have doubled on his tracks, and 
no man really in his senses would have dared 
the leap over the edge of the bluff into those 
swirling waters below. 

u Right through the heart,” Long Jim said, 
hoarsely, 14 Jehoshaphat, ain't he bleeding! 
Now, then* boys——" 

They came brutally, callously forward. 
Then, as if by magic, the prostrate figure 
moved an inch, and three revolver shots rang 
out in lightning succession. Long Jim stag¬ 
gered buck with a bullet in his shoulder, 
screaming and blaspheming with pain ; his 
two companions went foaming and writhing 


and holding a pair of trembling hands to the 
fleshy part of their thighs. It had all taken 
place in the twinkling of an eye, and before 
the three ruffians could recover themselves 
sufficiently to realize what had happened 
Walsh was rolling swiftly over and over 
towards the edge of the bluff. With a yell 
of defiance and an outbreak of derisive 
laughter, he bent himself backwards like a 
bow- and flashed headlong into the yellow 
stream which lay thirty feet below. 

He came up presently, gasping and panting 
and chilled to the very marrow by the icy 
coldness of the but his heart w + as light, 
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and his lips were parted in a smile as he bent 
down and sped through the undergrowth 
with his white face turned in the direction of 
Dolvertown. 

“ That was a close call,” he muttered. “ I 
don’t know when I have enjoyed anything so 
much. And unless you are greatly mistaken 
in your calculations, Pat Walsh, the next 
trick is going to be yours.” 

It was getting dusk a week later when 
Walsh put in an appearance at Tom Macey’s 
hut. His welcome was all that he could 
wish; in fact, ' 1 ’om Macey, in his clumsy way, 
professed to be half jealous of the way in 
which Nell received her visitor. 

“ Oh, we’re all right,” he said. “ And the 
kid is much better. I dare say we shall be 
able to manage till the end of the summer 
now. Seems ungrateful, don’t it, to worry 
about those diamonds, and the kid’s all right 
again? Guess you had to give them up.” 

Walsh smiled dryly. 

“ Well, not quite in the way you think,” he 
said. “ I expected to worry through that 
little trouble, and I did. But I had to take 
no risks. I wasn’t going to go under with 
those stones in my possession, so I hit upon 
a little scheme of my own, which I will ex¬ 
plain to you presently. You will laugh when 
you hear it, and you will be all the more 
amused because the laugh will be on your 
side. And if you want to see your stones 
again you will have to come with me this 
evening. Slip a brace of revolvers in your 
pocket. There is no great danger, Mrs. 
Macey. Tom will be home by midnight, and 
when he comes back you will be able to sit 
up and talk it over, and decide what you are 
going to do with your money. I can’t tell 
you any more at present. I don’t want to 
spoil the joke.” 

There were a couple of horses outside, and 
in silence the two men rode together up the 
rocky mountain passes, till they came at 
length to a little camp under the pines below 
the snow line. It was a fresh camp, but 
already it boasted its saloon, where a score 
or more of men sat gambling and drinking. 
Beyond the thick haze of acrid tobacco- 
smoke Long Jim and his companions sat 
over a game of mont& They appeared to 
be none the better for their adventure. Their 
faces were pallid and lank under their mask 
of dirt. Long Jim’s shoulder appeared to 
have been strapped up with some rude 
attempt at bindaging; the other two sat on 
a chair with a leg resting on another one. 
The forbidding assemblage looked up as 


Patrick Walsh entered. He had a revolver 
in his hand. The big, square frame of Turn 
Macey loomed behind him, his finger crooked 
on the trigger of another weapon. 

“ Now don’t any of you move,” Walsh 
commanded, crisply. “ My business is with 
those three skunks in the corner yonder. 
Hands up, there! Now, Mr. Long Jim, get 
a move on you. Ah, that’s better. Now 
let’s see you smile.” 

An ominous growl went up from the 
motley assembly. The hand of more than 
one man strayed to his hip-pocket, but some¬ 
how they hesitated as their glances fell upon 
that white, still face of the man in the 
doorway. 

“ I have warned you,” he rasped out. 
“ Perhaps you don’t know me. My name is 
Patrick Walsh.” 

“ By Heaven, it is, too ! ” a voice growled 
behind the tobacco-smoke. “Boys, this is 
no affair of ours.” 

The effect of the words was electrical. A 
dead, respectful silence fell upon the gamblers 
as Long Jim and his companions moved 
forward with their hands above their heads. 
They dragged themselves miserably into the 
outer air, no man following, for Walsh had 
been emphatic on that point, and he was, 
above all things, a man of his word. He 
stood there looking grimly on while Macey 
bound the prisoners together with raw hides, 
and presently they were fastened to the 
saddles of the two adventurers, and so the 
melancholy procession moved slowly down 
the mountain side. There was no word said, 
no sound but the regular tread of hoofs until 
the party arrived at length at something 
superior in the way of a ranch in one of the 
valleys lying there below One Tree Gulch. 
An alert man in spectacles came out and 
bade them welcome. He seemed to be 
expecting Walsh, for he bade the whole party 
to come inside. Here, laid out on the table, 
were surgical instruments, sharp - looking 
knives, and other terrors to the uninitiated. 

“ Friends of mine,” Walsh said, curtly. 
“ I am very anxious about their welfare. You 
see, they all met with a bit of an accident a 
few days ago. The estimable Ix>ng Jim has 
got a bullet in his shoulder, and Mr. Ned 
Carson and Dick Blake are suffering from 
the same inconvenience in the thick part of 
the thigh. It is a pity you haven’t got any¬ 
thing in the way of an anaesthetic, but, Lord, 
what’s a few moments’ pain to brave chaps 
like these ? ” 

“ What’s the pastime?” Long Jim asked, 
anxiously. 
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By way of reply he was jerked uncere¬ 
moniously on his back and speedily stripped 
to the skin. He howled and writhed there 
impotently whilst the man in the spectacles 
probed scientifically in the wound. A 
moment later at the end of a pair of forceps 
he held up a round object triumphantly. 

“ Got him/’ he explained. “ A touch of 
dressing and you ll be all right in a week, my 
lad* Now, you others, come along.” 


under you would have lost them, and so I 
extracted the bullets from three of my 
revolver cartridges and put the diamonds in 
their place. And for the last week or nine 
days these three beauties have been walking 
about with a diamond apiece under their skin 
and they none the wiser. 1 told the doctor 
hSre all about it I tracked those chaps to 
their shanty up in the mountains, and the 
rest you know,” 



11 ‘THKKH ¥uU AK6/ H(£ SAID, QVUiTLY/' 


Three miserable men sat round the fire 
presently whilst Walsh held in his hand the 
three pellets which the doctor had so suc¬ 
cessfully extracted* He wiped them with a 
piece of lint and handed them over to Macey. 

11 There you are,” he said* quietly. 11 There 
are your diamonds back again. Now, perhaps, 
you see my little scheme. It lyas impos¬ 
sible for your wife to get to Dolvertown, and, 
as there were three of those ruffians to one, 
1 wasn’t going to take any risks* I couldn’t 
hide the stones because if I had gone 


A stream of oaths broke from Long Jim's 
lips. His companions to the best of their 
artistic ability backed him up. Walsh turned 
upon them with a queer* dry smile. 

“That will do,” he said, 41 Now you can 
go. And the first man I meet within a 
hundred miles of this place I'll shoot on 
sight. But there's no reason to worry about 
you ; you'll never stay here after this. Even 
the boys would laugh at you. Good night, 
doctor. Now let’s get back and tell the 
story to jQfiW uWrom 
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Can Criminals be Cured by Surgical Operation ? 

By BERNARD HOLLANDER. M.D* 


IT ENT I ON has again been 
drawn recently to the ques¬ 
tion : Can criminals be cured 
by surgical operation ? This 
question lias been answered 
long ago by novelists in the 
affirmative, but it has not, so far, received 
serious attention from sociologists, 1 icing 
apparently beyond the possibility of realiza¬ 
tion. Now and then, however, cases have 
been published by brain-surgeons in which 
moral defects have been remedied by trepan¬ 
ation, which removed the source of irrita¬ 
tion from the brain. It, therefore, needs no 
apology for examining 
the possibility of such a 
procedure, which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would rid the 
State of some of iLs 
undesirable population. 

It would be absurd to 
hope that either surgical 
operation or our presen- 
day method of punish¬ 
ment will eliminatecrime 
altogether^ for there are 
criminals of all sorts. 

It will be w r ell, there¬ 
fore, to give first of all 
a few particulars of 
the varieties of criminal 
organization. 

A good many people 
still hold the notion 
that all persons are 
equally good by nature, 
and might be equally 
good actually had they 
but the will to be so. 

They fail to see that 
men are bom with all degrees of mural capa¬ 
cities and incapacities, and some of them 
wholly lacking in that regard, just as they are 
born with all degrees of intellectual endow¬ 
ment, and some of them with none whatever. 
A man may be an idiot morally as well as 
intellectually. Let the admirers of the excel¬ 
lence of the human species reflect why, in all 
ages and all countries, robberies and murder 

* From a lecture oti 11 The Psychology uf Crirn* and 
Crimin.uK* 1 delivemJ by Ur HoiILmder before ihe Elhological 
Society, December 41 h, 1907. 
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have been committed; and why neither 
education, legislation, nor religion, the prison, 
hard labour, or the w heel* have yet been able to 
extirpate these crimes* In Queen Elizabeth's 
time, out of every thousand persons born 
five were actually hanged, as a matter of 
recorded statistics, yet it did not eliminate 
crime. Punishment cannot prevent the wish 
to commit a criminal offence, though it may 
prevent in some the actual committal of it. 
With many, it is temptation w hich excites to 
crime* Supposing we allow it to be educa¬ 
tion, and not nature, that produces vicious 
tendencies, the difficulty still remains the same, 
because education never 
would develop either 
good or evil inclinations, 
were not their germs 
previously existent in 
human nature. 

How readily the pas¬ 
sions can get the con¬ 
trol of the reason, not 
merely of individuals 
hut of whole communi¬ 
ties, we see whenever 
there are political dis¬ 
turbances* The follies 
and perverted feelings 
which caused and con¬ 
trolled the course of 
the French Revolution 
in j 789 were accom¬ 
panied by a rich crop 
of delusions, and 
afforded a clear picture 
uf the extent to which 
the emotions can control 
and pervert the intel¬ 
lect of man. A wave 
of passion swayed the French populace, domi¬ 
nated their reason, and converted sane beings 
into merciless furies. 

We have to differentiate three kinds of 
criminals: (i)the typical professional crimi¬ 
nal* (2) the accidental criminal, and (3) the 
criminal by mental disease. 

What is a typical criminal ? An fiabitue 
born in crime, born into crime, and whose 
vocation is crime by a physical and psychical 
proclivity, a man in whom the selfish ten¬ 
dencies [>rcdo^in^tj|| fycf ] the moral and 
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the moral, 
professional 


religious sentiments and 
altruistic motives, and whose 
intellectual powers, instead 
of inhibiting such tenden¬ 
cies, are employed to further 
1 hem and to supply means 
for their gratification ; more¬ 
over, such men are usually 
not influenced by domestic 
affections and much too 
insensible to the esteem 
of others to be prevented 
from committing crimes. 

Furthermore, examinations 
and observations made in 
convict prisons have re¬ 
vealed that bom criminals 
are less susceptible to pain 
than the normal man. Not 
only is the physical, but also 
sensibility deficient in the 
criminal, who has been appren¬ 
ticed to crime from early 
youth, and continues in 
crime year by year To 
the murdering burglar cal¬ 
lousness, extreme callous¬ 
ness, is a far more necessary 
article of equipment than a 
jemmy or loaded revolver. If 
you are going to think how 
unfair it is to the victim to have 
his brains battered out for 
attempting to defend his pro¬ 
perty, you had better renounce 
that line of business. 

The moral insensibility is 
shown by the frequent recom¬ 
mittals of the habitual criminal 
and the apparent absence of 
all remorse. Only those nien and women 
whose active animal propensities are 
governed, as a rule, by sound 
moral sense will, when having 
committed wrong for once, 
feel the torture of conscience 
in the loneliness and darkness 
of the night, and be afflicted 
with those terrible dreams 
which are alleged to shake 
nightly the guilty soul. The 
habitual criminal may perhaps 
feel and dread the material 
consequences of crime, hut 
his conscience is not strong 
enough to torture him for his 
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as a rural cottager, the 
simple peasant, or die most 
innocent in the quiet homes 
of social men* Rqjent&nee 
is rare. The criminals who 
do sincerely repent are those 
who have been drawn into 
crime through imprudence, 
an unfortunate fit of |>as- 
sion, poverty and sore 
need, or from other very 
pressing external circum¬ 
stances. 

This view of man's de¬ 
pravity may naturally dis¬ 
please those persons who 
his dream only of the dignity 
of the human species. 
Hut observe closely the 
usurer, the libertine, the villain, and you will 
see that each of them is happy only in pro¬ 
portion as his desires get 
satisfied, and some may with 
glee and vanity recount to you 
their deeds, without forgetting 
the most insignificant details 
and the particular mode they 
adopted in committing them. 
Calculate how many of them 
have been recommitted, and 
you will lie easily convinced 
how few have repented of their 
doings* 

As regards the anatomical 
marks of the typical criminal, 
we may say at once that there 
is no “bump” fur ihieving or 
murder, but there is a general 
conformation of the head 
which characterizes the born 
criminal* The Continental school of criminal 
anthropologists have found that his skull is 
widest from ear to ear, />,, is 
largest in its bi temporal dia¬ 
meter, and is compressed front 
to back, i.e, f short in its frontal 
and posterior segments. In 
normal persons the forehead 
is almost as high as the crown 
of the head, but in typical 
criminals the forehead is fre¬ 
quently so low r that there is a 
difference of two inches between 
the two. Benedikt calls this 
“parietal steepness.” Further, 
the skull is hollowed out deeply 
in the temporal fossae, making 
the ears sit low, very much 
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tendencies. 


As the skull* so the brain. The brain of 
typical criminals has been found greatly deve¬ 
loped in the temporal lobes, making it wide 
from side to side, and frequently deficient 
anteriorly (frontal lobes) 
and posteriorly (occipital 
lobes). Moreover, the 
convolutions of the brain 
are arrested in develop- 
ment (particularly in the 
superior parietal area)* 
and there is a preponder¬ 
ance of fissures in con¬ 
sequence, 

A n a t omitally and 
psychologically, t h e re- 
fore, the bom criminal 
presents the appearance 
of arrested development, 
and resembles in many 
respects the lower 
animals. It must not be 
assumed* however, that, 
because these character¬ 
istic brain types are pre¬ 
sent in criminal natures* 
a being so constituted 


that people with a narrow chest have a 
predisposition to tuberculosis, or children 
of insane [>arents have a predisposition 
to insanity. It must always depend on 
opportunity, social factors* and on a 
number of other conditions* as to whether 
a nature predisposed to crime will actu¬ 
ally become a criminal, and the clearer 
we are as regards the psychological and 
anatomical marks by which the disposi¬ 
tion may stand revealed, the more surely 
shall we prevent crime by education and 
due vigilance. 

The second class — the accidental 
criminal—is frequently the result of cir¬ 
cumstances in which he has been brought 
up, and the result of inefficient education 
and defective character. It is he who 
may be reformed by the prison chaplain 
or moralist, and may be deterred from 
crime by the prospect of long and severe 
imprisonment. Economic and social 
causes largely account for the production 
of this class of criminals. The rush of 
life, the competitive system, exciting plea¬ 
sure, morbid literature, the wealth of the 
wealthy* the poverty "of the poor, the 
frightful overcrowding of the masses, the 
continuous labour of married women, working 
right up to the day of their delivery, and 
working again within a week after their con¬ 
finement—all these things help to cal] into 


must necessarily commit 
crime. The question 
here is only as to predis¬ 
position , just as we say 
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life not only a race of beings who have 
neither moral nor physical strength, but also 
a large number of individuals who are Subject 
to strange whims, delusions, and uncontroll¬ 
able impulses. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, the secretary of the 
Howard Association* has had, as former 
police court missionary, unique opportunities 
of knowing and studying the criminal classes, 
and this is what he says: u Many years ago 
I began work in the fixed belief that all 
crime proceeded from wickedness or drink. 
I have had to learn differently. Old cherished 
opinions have had to go. This is the great 
lesson of my experience—that a great deal 
of crime does not proceed 
from wickedness, from a 
desire to be criminal, or 
from an excessive use of 
alcohol, but very often 
proceeds from causes 
over which the so-called 
criminal has no control, 
and against which he often 
struggles in vain,” 

Men have always re¬ 
garded violent affections 
and passions as extenuat¬ 
ing motives when their 
impetuosity, excluding 
premeditation and some¬ 
times even consciousness, 
has led on to criminal 
action. But it often hap¬ 
pens that, although the 
storm is raging in the 
mind, external circum¬ 
stances may retard the 
outburst, when the mind 
and body may be more 
strongly agitated than if 
it were allowed to take 
Its free course. An atrocious resolve adopted 
during such state should be regarded, under 
many circumstances, as the consequence of 
impaired health and perverted judgment. 
And indeed, if it be suicide, we condone 
the offence as committed ‘'during temporary 
insanity,” but if it be murder the man is 
hanged. 

As regards the third class, the criminal by 
mental disease, a very common cause is 
epilepsy. Those suffering from that terrible 
affliction are particularly liable to criminal 
action. Persons suffering from it should not 
be held accountable for their actions; or a 
diminished responsibility, at least, should be 
admitted. All is well if the epileptic have 
genuine convulsions, which any layman can 
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recognise. Sometimes, however, there are no 
convulsions, hut the lit is replaced by a 
paroxysm of mania, in which the epileptic 
may perform actions as automatically as his 
convulsive movements are performed at other 
times. !n other words* the nene-storm may 
discharge itself in a physical manner or by 
psychical action alone, or sometimes in both 
ways, one following close upon the other. In 
many there is a dreamy state, as, for example, 
in the case described by the superintendent 
of Broadmoor, of the mother who, while 
cutting bread for her family, having her baby 
in her arms, became momentarily unconscious. 
On return to consciousness she proceeded in 
an automatic way to use 
the knife, not upon the 
loaf, but upon the child, 
whose arm she ampu¬ 
tated. 

Every nerve-specialist 
could quote from his per¬ 
sonal experience cases 
of epileptics with most 
dangerous impulses* who 
require personal attend¬ 
ants to watch over them 
and restrain them, if 
necessary. Thus the 
writer knows of one 
gentleman who dare not 
go out alone into the 
streets, as he jumps at 
people's throats and 
attempts to strangle them, 
though he expresses his 
apology immediately after¬ 
wards, But what about 
those who cannot afford 
the luxury of personal 
attendants? Their his¬ 
tory show r s a constant 
oscillation between workhouse, jail, and 
short periods of liberty. Neither the epileptic 
nor the children of epileptics, though they 
may be clever as well as criminal, are normal 
beings. To judge them by the ordinary 
standard is absurd; to punish them as 
ordinary criminals is monstrously cruel. 

As regards that form of mania which leads 
men to the constant repetition of one kind of 
offence, it is frequently the result of what is 
called by medical psychologists “obsession.” 
An idea forces itself upon the mind at in¬ 
tervals against one's will, probably from irri¬ 
tation of certain nerve-centres. The idea 
may be so innocent as not to attract any 
notice* as, for instance, when a particular 
word or Mili^lCtoalisItiainltily recurs to ope's mind, 
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or it may be so extreme as to be criminal. 
The crime, too, may be trivial but often 
repeated, and may confine itself to the theft 
of certain articles only, as, for instance, in 
the case of a man who was recently convicted 
for the thirtieth time, 1 think, for stealing 
ladders only. He never took anything else. 
In another case the theft 
was confined to false teeth, 
in another to boots. Mr, 

Holmes, who pleaded with 
these criminals, confirms our 
theory that an uncontroll¬ 
able impulse comes upon 
them, which they cannot 
resist, and though aware of 
the consequences they yield 
to these impulses with a 
feeling of gratification and 
joy. After the act they may 
be affected with the deepest 
remorse and fortified with 
the best resolutions, and fur 
a time they will behave in 
a most exemplary manner, 
until they relapse again. 

There are other mental 
diseases which are accompanied by criminal 
tendencies, Altogether statistics show mania 
to be a great cause of crime. One in every one 
hundred and twenty-six prisoners is certified 
insane, and twelve and a half per cent, are 
show n to come of insane or epileptic parents. 

We have still to consider 
weak-mindedness as a cause uf 
crime. Its prevalence can be 
judged by actual figures. Thus, 
in Manchester Board schools, 
of forty thousand children, five 
hundred have been found feeble¬ 
minded and require special in¬ 
struction ; and when we reflect 
that they remain under super¬ 
vision only till the age of sixteen 
we cannot wonder that many 
of thjrn, though they have no 
crim nil impulses, may yet take 
to crime, not hiving sufficient 
mental power to earn their liveli¬ 
hood in an honest manner. The 
reports of the Commissioners 
of Prisons also bear out our 
statement that a deplorable 
number of criminals are intellectually 
imbecile or weak-minded. Of course, there 
are criminals w ith great intellectual powers, 
but these are the clever rogues, who know 
how to escape the law-; in prison are only 
the failures, 
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What is not receiving sutti lent recognition 
is that there may be moral weak-mindedness, 
as well as weak mindedrn-ss that affects the 
intellect Pet me quote a typical case—that 
of a bov, an only son of a weak and 
indulgent mother who lavishly supplied him 
with money and gratified every passion and 
caprice of Ins, Opposition 
or resistance roused him to 
fury, but when unmoved by 
passion he had a perfectly 
sound judgment and was 
competent to manage his 
own affairs. Eventually 
this precocious boy threw a 
woman into a well, which 
deed drew the attention of 
the legal authorities to his 
mental state, and he was 
conlined in an asylum. Here 
was a total absence of any 
mental, intellectual, dis¬ 
order, as opposed to moral 
disorder, and this is a type 
which is now admitted by 
all competent observers. 
Here we must mention also 
the typical regicides—that is, those fanatics 
who, without belonging to any sect or con¬ 
spiracy, have assassinated or tried to assassi¬ 
nate a monarch or one of the great men of 
the day. They are persons of ill balanced or 
degenerate brain, who become over-excited 
on matters of politics or religion, 
intelligent for the most part, 
but of weak will and m01 bid 
instability, who lead the most 
aimless and unsettled existence 
till the day when their tempera¬ 
ment makes them espouse with 
ardour the political or religious 
quarrel that the occasion hap 
pens to bring into notice. Then 
their imagination becomes over¬ 
heated and they end by trans¬ 
forming party questions into 
truly frenzied ideas. The 
crime of the regicide is not 
a sudden or blind but a pre¬ 
meditated act. He takes pride 
in his supposed mission and 
carries it out in a theatrical 
manner. 

Lastly, there arc those cases of crime 
which can be traced to an injury of the brain. 
Thus a most interesting case of kleptomania 
caused by injury to the head is that recorded 
by Professor Lombroso. The man In question 
fell, when a boy, eight years of age, from a 
Original from 
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height on to a stove, and injured his left 
temple. He lost liis left eye through the 
accident, and the temple bulged ever after¬ 
wards. He grew up a rich citizen and 
was renowned for his sordid 
avarice. When sixty-four years 
old he was accused of theft. 

He had kept a set of burglary 
instruments, by means of 
which he robbed not only 
his own servants, whom he 
frequently changed, but the 
guests whom he invited to 
his house and entertained 
there. It was found that the 
injury to his head when a 
youth had caused changes 
in the brain, which produced 
these morbid inclinations. 

But suppose a similar acci¬ 
dent had happened to a poor 
man, would a similar plea of 
irresponsibility be accepted in 
his case? It is not only 
injury of a severe character 
that may produce mental derangement, but 
injuries apparently very trivial may produce 
minute internal haemorrhage destructive to 
the brain - substance* There are several 
cases on record in which a 
box or^ the ear has pro¬ 
duced such damage inter¬ 
nally that violent mania 
followed * and it is easy to 
see* if we admit the localb 
nation of particular mental 
powers, that, for instance, 
a slight blow on the temple, 
even though it leave no 
external mark, may cause 
uncontrol la hie acquisitive¬ 
ness and lead to thieving. 

Enough evidence has 
been quoted to show- that 
crime calls for intelligent 
and scientific treatment, 
which lies with the future 
learning of the medical 
profession. It is to the 
physician that the public 
will look for the differential 
diagnosis between the curable and incurable 
criminal, and it is he who will be largely 
instrumental In the treatment of moral disease. 

The surgeon’s knife has frequently changed 
a lunatic to a sane person* ; there is no reason 

* For verifier lion' sake and on account of English medical 
etiquette, Dr. Hollander lias quoted only canes not his own t 
which are in his work on ‘*Tlie Mental Functions 

lif the brain. ,h —Tub: Editor. 
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why it should not change the criminal insane 
to a moral person, 

take the following case of a woman, ihiriy- 
one years of age, w ho had been sent to an 
asylum for imbecility with 
u neon troll able impulses, 
manifesting themselves by 
acts uf violence inflicted on 
persons about her. In her 
personal antecedents the only 
thing noted was a fall, which 
occurred at the age of six, 
having left a scar with a de¬ 
pression in the bone on the 
left side of the cranium. 
This young girl, who before 
her accidenL had had the 
same nature as any other 
child of the same age, be¬ 
came from that time on queer, 
insubordinate, and irritable. 
She could not be kept in 
any school, and passed her 
time in idleness and in 
quarrelling with her mother 
and neighbours. In the asylum she was the 
terror of her companions. An epileptiform 
crisis led the physician to diagnose epilepsy, 
caused in all probability by the accident that 
had occurred twenty-five 
years before* In view of 
these circumstances It was 
decided to treat her surgi¬ 
cally, Her skull was 
trephined, and the portion 
of bone pressing on the 
brain removed. Recovery 
from the operation was 
rapid* A month after the 
trephining a marked change 
was noticed in her actions, 
bearing, and conduct. 
Modesty and deference 
gradually look the place 
of the cynical nature that 
had characterized her de¬ 
triment before. There 
were no more acts of 
violence and no mure 
coarse remarks* Her in- 
Solent behaviour and dis¬ 
graceful language of former times were suc¬ 
ceeded by true emotions of thankfulness for 
the care she had received. She was anxious 
to work, and showed a willingness that made 
a marked contrast with her former disincli¬ 
nation. Her conduct improved point by 
point; gradually she was allowed out on leave, 
and after a year she was finally released. 
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.« The following is a case of epilepsy with 
homicidal tendency which was cured by 
surgical operation. 

C. E., aged thirty-seven, was struck on the 
head when thirteen years old by a small 
wagon-wheel; he had epilepsy when twenty 
years old and married at twenty-two years of 
age. In a fit of frenzy he one day killed his 
two-year-old child by catching hold of its feet 
and beating its brains out. He was admitted 
to the asylum, where he continued violent 
and homicidal. He was trephined, and a 
piece of bone removed at the junction of the 
temporal and parietal sutures. The con¬ 
vulsive fits became gradually farther apart, 
and finally ceased altogether. He reported 
himself perfectly well six months after his 
discharge. 

Compare the following three medico-legal 
cases with their different results. 

1. J. L., healthy up to his twenty-first year, 
a quiet, peaceful man; family history good ; 
was attacked one day and struck on the left 
side of the head above the ear, causing 
haemorrhage from the ear. He was uncon¬ 
scious for nine days, and subsequently deaf 
in the left ear. Since that time he became 
avaricious, greedy for money, irascible to an 
ever-increasing degree, so that he could bear 
no contradiction, and at once took to personal 
violence. Four years after the accident he 
married, but he only ill-treated his wife and 
children for no cause, or very trifling, and beat 
them until they bled and were half dead. 
Punishment had no effect on him. One day 
a neighbour teased him and challenged him 

to shoot if he dared. L- did so and 

killed him. He immediately gave himself 
up, with the pistol still in. his hand. His 
state of mind was then inquired into, 
with the result that he was sent to an 
asylum. 

2. A miner, when thirty-one years of age, 
sustained a fracture of the base of the cranium, 
was eight days unconscious, and ill for three 
months. He became somewhat deaf and 
there continued a buzzing in the right ear. 
Ten years after the accident he became 
mentally changed. He suffered from delu¬ 
sions of persecution, believed people robbed 
him of everything, that they intended to 
poison him, that they spoke badly of him, 
and he threatened to kill his wife and children 
and to commit suicide afterwards. The dis¬ 
charge from the ear got worse, and with it the 
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delusions. When the ear disease was treated 
and got well his mental derangement dis¬ 
appeared completely . 

How very different the ending of the next 
case, though the same cause was at work and 
there was the same intention. 

3. On the 26th of February, 1904, an 
inquest took place on the body of Mr. C. T., 
a well-educated and highly-respected citizen, 
who had committed suicide, and upon the 
bodies of his wife and two daughters, aged 
ten and thirteen, whom he had murdered 
previously by cutting their throats. There 
was evidence of a severe struggle. The 
inquest revealed that the deceased was per¬ 
fectly rational on the day before the tragedy, 
that he was most devoted to his family, and 
had no trouble whatever; but he had suffered 
from ear disease, and had had an abscess 
under the bone, for which he was in the 
hands of the doctors. 

To sum up, it has been shown that 
criminal tendencies depend on heredity and 
social and physiological circumstances. The 
most important of these is heredity. Just as 
no amount of ambition will enable a man to 
write a Shakespearean drama if he have not 
the talent, so it is preposterous to expect in a 
child of vicious parents, brought up amongst 
vicious surroundings, that moral tone which 
would characterize the finest type of human 
kind. The facts, of course, point to pre¬ 
disposition only ; the actual nature will 
depend on education, experience, surround¬ 
ings, and a variety of other factors. 

Moreover, we have seen that physiological 
circumstances may totally change the cha¬ 
racter, as, for instance, mental disease, and 
even a slight injury to the brain. It is this 
latter class of criminals—vicious by accident 
—that has so far come under surgical treat¬ 
ment ; but we can predict with considerable 
confidence that as our knowledge of the 
localization of mental disease increases, 
so more and more persons with criminal 
tendencies will be treated by surgical opera¬ 
tion. And if we are able to remove the 
diseased spot or source of irritation from a 
particular part of the brain in this class of 
criminals, there is no reason why we should 
not attempt the same operation on those 
congenitally deformed —that is, on the typical 
professional criminal, whom so far all methods 
of reform and all varieties and measures of 
punishment have failed to cure. 
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A CURIOUS RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL, 

I "'[IE accompanying photograph was taken at 
Poona, India, on the last day of the ** Mohar- 
ram/ 1 a Mohammedan feast held in memory of the 
sons of the Prophet. These martyrs are held in great 
veneration, and their anniversary festival is kept as 



a period of mourning. Huge representations of their 
tombs, often thirty feel high and very elaborate in 
design, are liorne through the streets, the crowd 
1 vesting drums and chanting the saints’ names mean¬ 
while, On the ninth day they are carried with much 
ceremony to the nearest river and there thrown in. 
The one in our photograph was hurled from the 
Sungum Uridge at Poona, and upwards of forty 
others were destroyed on the same day.—“THE WIDE 
WORLD MAGAZINE.'" 


TAKING IT LITERALLY, 

A N old vicar had a groom who had been detected 
stealing his master’s oats. The vicar had not 
decided what course lo lake, and meantime the groom 
had gone to the curate to ask him to plead for him, 
and the sympathetic young fellow hastened to the 
rectory to appeal to the vicar. The old vicar heard 
his curate out, but looked obdurate, sn r as a last 
resource, the curate quoted Scripture as a pica for 
leniency, and said we were taught, when a man look 
our coal, lo let him lake the cloak as well. ** That’s 
true,” said the vicar, dryly; “and as the fellow has 
taken my oats I am going to give him the sack.”— 
“ TIT-BITS.” 


ROYAL ENGINE-DRIVER. 

A MOST original hobby is that of the Duke of 
Z&iBgosa, who may lie seen twice a week 
driving the express train from Madrid lo the French 
frontier. No doubt ihe directors of ihe North 
Spanish Railway were somewhat astonished when they 
received his application for a post as driver on their 
line, but wdieii they were persuaded that he was in 
earnest they put him through the usual examination, 
which he passed with honours. No distinction what¬ 
ever is made bet we n him and his comrades, for he 
dresses and lives in exactly the same way as Ihe 
poorest driver on ihe line,—“ woman’s life/* 
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INSURANCE SWINDLERS. 

I ^OR sheer impudence it would be hard to beat a 
^ fairly recent attempt to swindle some under¬ 
writers, A certain person insured a yacht, which we 
will call Albatross, for a large sum, and a few months 
later two men, apparently in the last stages of 
exhaustion, were picked up in a battered rowing-boat 
at ihe mouth of the Thames. I hey told, with much 
detail, the story of the wreck of the Albahms^ which, 
they alleged, had sunk twenty miles out, and from 
w hich they had escaped with much difficulty. A claim 
was made for the insurance money, hui before it was 
paid investigation proved that the Albatross I ad never 
had any existence except on paper, and that tier boat 
was one w r hich had been hired from a port near the 
mouth of the Thames.—“ the grand magazine.” 


EVILS OF OVER-EDUCATION, 

I T is all very well to cultivate learning (which 
is not knowledge, by any means), but healthy 
bodies ought to be maintained at a health-standard as 
a primary duty, and evening lessons of the preparatory 
kind, by artificial light too (and in cities. God help 
us !}, when the young wood of the young bow ought 
to l>e relaxed, are all wrong—and utterly wrong, 
Iwdieve me. I am not afraid of a race of fools ; I am 
afraid of a race of rickety human en cyclop ad iettes, 
who are a nuisance to everyone and a health draw 
back* 1 have children brought lo me who go to bed 
supersaturated with what are called evening lessons, 
and who chatter in their sleep, and wake from had 
scholastic dreams to begin again the weary Sisyphtean 
task of Stale education. A nice set of neurotics w r e 
are breeding arid rearing, to be sure!—t;. n. u. daubs, 
M, t>., IN " FRY’s MAGAZINE.” 


WHITE PEAFOWL. 


r T^IIE photograph reproduced herewith, which was 
1 sent to “Country Life” by Mr. W. Harris, 
of Tangier, shows a portion of his flock of beautiful 
while p.&fowl, w ich, he says, "do exceedingly well, 
and increase and multiply, in my garden here.” This 
group by no means represents the whole flock — 
all the offspring of a peacock and peahen presented 



to him by 1 LM. the Sultan in T903* The 
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these 
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graph, which shows so well the full beauty of 
delightful birds, was taken by Mr, Fayne-Thomson, 
of New York, , r 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESB1T 


CFy PTER L 

a (Sen’s lokjk 

I 1 Kail been a great house once, 
with farms and fields, money 
and jewels—with tenants and 
squires and men * at - arms. 
There had been Ardens in 
Saxon times, and there were 
Ardens still—hut few and impoverished And 
of the male Ardens there were now two only 
—an old man and a child. 

The old man was Lord Arden, the head 
of the house, and he lived lonely in a little 
house built of the fallen stones that Time 


and Cromwell's round shot had east from 
the castle walls. The child was Kdred 
Arden, and lie lived in a house in a clean, 
wind swept town on a cliff. 

It was a bright-raced house with bow- 
windows and a green balcony that looked 
out over the sparkling sea, U was a pretty 
house, and h would have been a pleasant 
house but for one thing — the lodgers. 
For t cannot conceal from you any longer 
that Fdred Arden lived with his aunt, and 
that his aunt let lodgings. 

Miss Arden could not help it. It hap 
pened like tins. 

Fdred and his sister Flfrida were at 
school. Miss Arden lived near the school, 
so that she could see the children often. She 
was getting her clothes ready for her wedding, 
and the gentleman who was going to marry 
her was coming home from South America, 
where he had made a fortune. The children’s 
father was coming home from South America, 
too, w'ith the fortune that he had made, for he 
and Miss Arden's sweetheart w r ere partners. 

And then the news came that father and 
Uncle Jim had been captured by brigands, 
and all the money was lost, too, and there 
was nothing left but the house on the cliff. 
So Miss Arden took the children from the 
expensive school in Loudon, and they all 
went to live in the cliff house, and as therfj 
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was no money to live on, and no other way 
of making money to live on except letting 
lodgings, Miss Arden let them, like the brave 
lady she was, and did it well. And then 
came the news that father and Uncle Jim 
were dead, and for a time the light of life 
went out in Cliff House. 

This was two years ago ; but the children 
had never got used to the lodgers. They 
hated them. When there were lodgers the 
children and their aunt had to live in the 
very top and the very bottom of the house— 
in the attics and the basement, in fact 

When there were no lodgers they used all 
the rooms in turn, to keep them aired. But 
the children liked the big parlour room best, 
because there all the furniture had belonged 
to dead and-gone Ardens, and all the pictures 
on the walls were of Ardens dead and gone. 

Edred and Elfr'.da went to school every day, 
but the only part of lessons they liked was the 
home-work, when, if Aunt Edith had time to 
help them, geography became like adventures, 
history like story-books, and even arithmetic 
suddenly seemed to mean something. 

The front-door bell was rung by the post¬ 
man ; he brought three letters. The first 
and second were of no consequence, but the 
third was THE letter, which is really the 
seed, and beginning, and backbone, and 
rhyme, and reason of this story. 

The third letter had a very odd effect on 
Aunt Edith. She read it once, and rubbed 
her hand across her eyes. Then she got up 
and stood under the chandelier, and read it 
again. Then she read it a third time, and 
then she said, “ Oh ! ” 

“What is it, auntie?” Elfrida asked, 
anxiously; “ is it the taxes?” It had been 
the taxes once, and Elfrida had never forgotten. 

“ No; it’s not the taxes, darling,” said 
Aunt Edith : “on the contrary.” 

“Oh, auntie, I am so glad,” they both 
said, and said it several limes before they 
asked again, “ What is it ? ” 

“ I think—I’m not quite sure —but I think 
it’s a ship come home—oh, just a quite tiny 
little bit of a ship—a toy boat—hardly more 
than that. But I must go up to Ixmdon to¬ 
morrow the first thing, and see if it really is 
a ship, and, if so, what sort of ship it is. 
Mrs. Blake shall come in, and you’ll be good 
as gold, children, won’t you ? ” 

“ Yes—oh, yes,” said the two. 

“ I must go by the eight-thirty train. 
I wish I could think of some way of—of 
amusing you,” she ended, for she was too 
kind to say “ of keeping you out of mischief 
for the day,” which was what she really 
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thought. “I’ll bring you something jolly 
for your birthday, Edred. Wouldn’t you 
like to spend the day with nice Mrs. 
Hammond ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Edred, and added, on the 
inspiration of the moment : “ Why mayn’t 
we have a picnic—just Elf and me—on the 
downs, to keep my birthday? It doesn’t 
matter it being the day before, does it ? ” 

“ Very well, you shall,” said the aunt. 
“ Only wear your old clothes, and always keep 
in sight of the road. Yes ; you can have a 
whole holiday. And now to bed.” 

Next morning Aunt Edith wAit off by the 
eight-thirty train. The children’s school 
satchels were filled, not with books, but with 
buns; instead of exercise-books there were 
sandwiches ; and in the place of inky pencil- 
boxes were two magnificent boxes of pepper¬ 
mint creams which had cost a whole shilling 
each, and had been recklessly bought by 
Aunt Edith in the agitation of the parting 
hour when they saw her off at the station. 

They went slowly up the red-brick-paved 
sidewalk that always looks as though it had 
just been washed, and when they got to the 
top of the hill they stopped and looked at 
each other. 

“ It can’t be wrong,” said Edred. 

“She never told us not to,” said Elfrida. 

“I’ve noticed,” said Edred, “that when 
grown-up people say ‘ they’ll see about ’ any¬ 
thing you want it never happens.” 

“ I’ve noticed that, too,” said Elfrida. 
“ Auntie always said she’d see about taking 
us there.” 

“ Yes, she did.” 

“ We won’t be mean and sneaky about it,” 
Edred insisted, though no one had suggested 
that he would be mean and sneaky. “ We’ll 
tell auntie directly she gets back.” 

“Of course.” said Elfrida, rather relieved, 
for she had not felt at all sure that Edred 
meant to do this. 

“After all,” said Edred, “it’s our castle. 
We ought to go and see the cradle of our 
race. That’s what it calls it in ‘ Cliffgate and 
its Env/ons.’ 1 say, let’s call it a pilgrimage. 
The satchels will do for packs, and we can 
get halfpenny walking-sticks with that penny 
of yours. We can put peas in our shoes, if 
you like,” he added, generously. 

But Elfrida refused, and they walked on. 

The town was getting thinner, like the 
tract of stocking that surrounds a hole; the 
houses were farther apart and had large 
gardens. In one of them a maid was singing 
to herself as she shook out the mats, a thing 
which maids don’t do much in towns;—• 
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ft Good luck !” says I to my sweetheart, 

** For I will love you true ; 

And all the while we’ve yot to pan. 

My luck shall gu with you.* 1 

“ That's lucky for us,” said Elfrida, 
amiably. 

“We’re not 
her silly sweet 
hear t,” said 
Edred. 

“ No ; but we 
heard her sing it, 
and he wasn't 


“ You can’t,” said Edred ; 
“ it's too late, We’re miles 
and miles from the stick 
shop.” 

“ Very well, I sha’n’t go 
on,” said Elfrida. ” You got 
out of bed the wrong side 
this morning. I’ve tried to 
soft-answer you as hard as 
ever 1 could all the morning, 
and I’m not going to try any 
more, so there.” 

“Don’t, then,” said Edred, 
bitterly. “Go along home 
if you like. You’re 
only a girl.” 

“ I’d rather be only 
a girl than what you 
are,” said she. 

“ And what’s that, 
I should like to know.” 

Elfrida stopped and 
shut her eyes tight. 


** THEY WENT SLOWLY V? TttR IthU-li HMCN-PA VP.U SIDFWAI.k / 1 


here, so he couldn't. There’s a sign-posh 
1 wonder how far we’ve gone ? Fm getting 
awfully tired,” 

" You'd better have been pilgrims,” said 
Edred. “ They never get tired, however 
many peas they have in their shoes.” 

“I will now,” said Elfrida, 
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“ I )on’t, don’t, don't, don't,” she said. “ I 
won't be cross, I won’t be cross, I won’t be 

cross. Pax. Drop it. Don’t let’s-” 

“ Don’t let’s what?” 

“Quarrel about nothing,” said Elfrida, 
opening her eyes and walking on very fast. 
“ We’re always doijr^ it. Auntie says it’s a 
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habit. If boys are so much splendider than 
girls, they ought to be able to stop when they 
like.” 

“ Suppose they don’t like ? ” said he, kicking 
his boots in the thick white dust. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I’ll say I’m sorry first. 
Will that do?” 

“I was just going to say it first myself,” 
said Edred, in aggrieved tones. “ Come on,” 
he added, more generously, “ here’s the sign¬ 
post. Let’s see what it says.” 

It said, quite plainly and without any 
nonsense about it, that they had come a mile 
and three-quarters, adding, most unkindly, 
that it was eight miles to Arden Castle. But, 
it said, it was a quarter of a mile to Nunhill 
Station. 

“ Let’s go by train,” said Edred, grandly. 

“No money,” said Elfrida, very forlornly 
indeed. 

“ Aha ! ” said Edred ; “ now you’ll see. I’m 
not mean about money. I brought my new 
shilling.” 

“Oh, Edred,” said the girl, stricken with 
remorse, “you are noble.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said the boy, and his ears grew 
red with mingled triumph and modesty; 
“ that’s nothing. Come on.” 

So it was from the train that the pilgrims 
got their first sight of Arden Castle. It 
stands up boldly on the cliff where it was set 
to keep off foreign foes and guard the country 
round about it. But of all its old splendour 
there is now nothing but the great walls that 
the grasses and wild flowers grow on, and 
round towers whose floors and ceilings have 
fallen away, and roofless chambers where owls 
build, and brambles and green ferns grow 
strong and thick. 

The children walked to the castle along the 
cliff path where the skylarks were singing like 
mad up in the pale sky, and the bean-fields, 
where the bees were busy, gave out the 
sweetest scent in the world. 

“ Let’s have dinner here,” said Elfrida, when 
they reached the top of a little mound from 
which they could look down on the castle. 
So they had it. And all the time they were 
munching they looked down on the castle, 
and loved it more and more. 

“ Don’t you wish it was real, and we lived 
in it ? ” Elfrida asked, when they had eaten 
as much as they wanted. 

“ It is real, what there is of it.” 

“ Yes ; but I mean if it was a house with 
chimneys, and fireplaces, and doors with 
bolts, and glass in the windows.” 

“ I wonder if we could get in?” said Edred. 

“We might climb over,” said Elfrida, look- 

Vol. xxxv.—15. 
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ing hopefully at the enormous walls, sixty 
feet high, in which no gate or gap showed. 

“ There’s an old man going across that 
field—no, not that one; the very green field. 
Let’s ask him.” 

So they left their satchels lying on the 
short turf, and caught up with the old man 
just as he had clicked his garden gate behind 
him and had turned to go up the bricked 
path between beds of woodruff, and anemones, 
and narcissus, and tulips of all colours. 

The old man turned and saw at his gate 
two small figures dressed in what is known 
as sailor costume. They saw a very wrinkled 
old face with snowy hair and mutton-chop 
whiskers of a silvery whiteness. There were 
very bright twinkling blue eyes in the sun- 
browned old face, and on the clean-shaven 
mouth a kind, if light, smile. 

“Well?” said he; “and what do you 
want ? ” 

“ We want to know-” said Elfrida. 

“About the castle,” said Edred. “Can we 
get in and look at it ? ” 

“ I’ve got the keys,” said the old man, and 
put his hand in at his door and reached them 
from a nail, 

“ I s’pose no one lives there ? ” said 
Elfrida. 

“Not now,” said the old man, coming back 
along the garden path. “Lord Arden, he 
died a fortnight ago come Tuesday, and the 
place is shut up till the new lord’s found.” 

“ I wish I was the new lord,” said Edred, 
as they followed the old man along the lane. 

“ An’ how old might you be ? ” the old 
man asked. 

“ I’m ten nearly. It’s my birthday to¬ 
morrow,” said Edred. “ How old are you ? ” 

“ Getting on for eighty. I’ve seen a deal 
in my time. If you was the young lord 
you’d have a chance none of the rest of them 
ever had—you being the age you are.” 

“ What sort of chance ? ” 

“ Why,” said the old man, “ don’t you 
know the saying ? I thought everyone 
knowed it hereabouts.” 

“ What saying ? ” 

“ I ain’t got the wind for saying and walk¬ 
ing too,” said the old man, and stopped ; 
“leastways, not potery.” He drew a deep 
breath and said :— 

When Arden’s lord still lacketh ten 
And may not see his nine again, 

Let Arden stand as Arden may 
On Arden Knoll at death of day. 

If he have skill to say the spell 

He shall find the treasure, and all be well '. 

“ I say / ” said both the children. “ And 

where’s Arden Knoll ? ” Edred asked. 
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“ Up yonder.” He pointed to the mound 
where they had had lunch* 

Elfrida inquired, “ What treasure ? ” 

But that question was not answered—then* 
u If Pm to talk I must set me down,” said 
the old man. “ Shall us set down here, or 
set down inside of the castle ? ” 

Two curiosities struggled, and the stronger 
won. “ In the castle,” said the children. 

So it was in the castle, on a pillar fallen 
from one of the chapel arches* that the old 
man sat down and related the story* 

“Well* then,” said the old man, “you see, 
the Ardens was always great gentry. Pve 


heard say there’s always been Ardens here 
since before William the Conkrer, whoever 
he was.” 

“ Ten-sixty-six, ” said Edred to himself 
“ An' they had their ups and downs like 
other folks, great and small. And once, 
when there was a war or trouble of some 
sort abroad, there was a lot of money, and 
jewlery, and plate hidden away. That’s 
what it means by treasure. And the man 
who hid it got killed—ah, them was unsafe 
times to be alive in, I tell you—and nobody 
never knew where the treasure was hid*” 

44 Oid they ever find it ? ” 

“Ain’t I telling you? An’a wise woman 
that lived in them old ancient times, they 
went to her to ask her what to do to find the 
treasure, and she had a fit directly, what you'd 
call a historical fit nowadays. She never said 
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nothing worth hearing without she was in a 
fit, and she made up the saying all in potery 
whilst she was in her fit, and that was all they 
could get out of her. And she never would 
say what the spell was. Only when she was 
a-dying, Lady Arden, that was then, was very 
took up with nursing of her, and before she 
breathed her lastest she told Lady Arden the 
spell.” He stopped for lack of breath. 

“ And what is the spell ? ” said the children, 
much more breathless than he. 

“Nobody knows. Blit I’ve ’eard say it’s 
in a book in the libery in the house yonder. 
But it ain’t no good, because there’s never 
been a Lord Arden come to his title without 
he’s left his ten years far behind him.” 

Edred had a queerer feeling in his head 
than you can imagine ; his hands got hot and 
dry, and then cold and damp. 

“ I suppose,” he said, “ you’ve got to be 
Lord Arden ? It wouldn’t do if you were just 
plain John or James or Edred Arden ? 
Because my name’s Arden, and I would like 
to have a try.” 

The old man stooped, caught Edred by 
the arm, pulled him up, and stood him 
between his knees. 

“ Let’s have a look at you, sonny,” he said, 
and had a look. “ Aye,” he said, “ you’re 
an Arden, for sure. To think of me not 
seeing that. I might have seen your long 
nose and your chin that sticks out like a 
spur. I ought to have known it anywhere. 
But my eyes ain’t what they was. If you 

was Ix>rd Arden- What’s your father's 

name—his chrissened name, I mean ? ” 

“ Edred, the same as mine. But father’s 
dead,” said Edred, gravely. 

“ And your grandf’er’s name ? It wasn’t 
George, was it—George William?” 

“ Yes, it was,” said Edred. “ How did 
you know?” 

The old man let go Edred’s arms and 
stood up. Then he touched his forehead 
and said :— 

“I’ve worked on the land ’ere man and 
boy, and I’m proud I’ve lived to see another 
Lord Arden take the place of him as is gone. 
Laukalive, boy, don’t garp like that,” he 
added, sharply. “ You’re Lord Arden right 
enough.” 

“ I—I can’t be,” gasped Edred. 

“ Auntie said Lord Arden was a relation of 
ours—a sort of great-uncle—cousin.” 

“ That’s it, missy,” the old man nodded. 
“Lord Arden—Chrissen name James—’e 
was first cousin to Mr. George as was your 
grandf’er. His son was Mr. Edred, as is 
your father. The late lord not ’avin’ any 



sons—nor daughters neither for the matter 
of that—the title comes to your branch of 
the family. I’ve heard Singsworthy, the 
lawyer’s apprentice, tell it over fifty times this 
last, three weeks. You’re Lord Arden, I 
tell you.” 

“ If I am,” said Edred, “ I shall say the 
spell and find the treasure.” 

“ You’ll have to be quick about it,” said 
Elfrida. “You’ll be over ten the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ So I shall,” said Edred. 

“ When you’re Lord Arden,” said the old 
man, very seriously—“ I mean, when you 
grow up to enjoy the title—as, please God, 
you may — you remember the poor and 
needy, young master—that’s what you do.” 

“ If I find the treasure I will,” said Edred. 

“ You do it whether or no,” said the old 
man. “ I must be getting along home. 
You’d like to play about a bit, eh ? Well, 
bring me the keys when you’ve done. I can 
trust you not to hurt your own place, that’s 
been in the family all these hundreds of 
years.” 

“ I should think you could ! ” said Edred, 
proudly. “ Good-bye, and thank you.” 

“Good-bye, my lord,” said the old man, 
and went 

“ I say,” said Edred, with the big bunch 
of keys in his hand—“ if I am Lord Arden ! ” 

“ You are! you are! ” said Elfrida. “ I 
am perfectly certain you are. And I suppose 
I’m Lady Arden. How perfectly ripping! 
What’s up ? " 

Edred was frowning and pulling the velvet 
Covering of moss off the big stone on which 
he had absently sat down. 

“ Do you think it’s burglarish,” he said, 
slowly, “ to go into your own house without 
leave?” 

“ Not if it is your own house. Of course 
not,” said Elfrida. 

“ But suppose it isn’t ? They might put 
you in prison for it.” 

“ You could tell the policeman you thought 
it was yours. I say, Edred, let’s-” 

“ It’s not vulgar curiosity, like auntie says; 
it’s the spell I want,” said the boy. 

“ As if I didn’t know that,” said the girl, 
contemptuously. “ But where’s the house ? ” 

She might well ask, for there was no house 
to be seen—only the great grey walls of the 
castle, with their fine fringe of flowers and 
grass showing feathery against the pale blue 
of the June sky. Here and there, though, 
there were grey wooden doors set in the grey 
of the stone. 

“ It must be one of those,” Edred said. 
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Edred climbed up to a little 
window by means of an elder 
tree that grew close to it, tried 
to open the window, and when he 
found it fast deliberately pushed 
his elbow through the glass. 

“Thus," he said, rather unsteadily, 
u the heir of Arden Castle re-enters his 
estates.” 

He got the window open and dis- 


(1 We’ll try all the keys and all the doors trll 
we find it” 

So they tried all the keys and all the doors* 
It was the last door they tried that led into a 
long garden, and at the end of this garden 
was a narrow house with a red roof, wedged 
tightly in between two high grey walls that 
belonged to the castle. 

All the blinds were down, and it was very 
slowly, and with a feeling of being on tiptoe 
and holding their breaths, that they went up 
to those blinded windows that looked like 
sightless eyes. 

The front door was locked, and none of 
the keys would fit it, 

Elfrida almost screamed, half with horror 
and half with admiration of his daring, when 


It was* They went all over the house, and 
it certainly was. Some of the upper rooms 
were very bare, but all the furniture was of 
the same kind as Aunt Edith’s, and there 
were the same kind of pictures, Only the 
library was different. It was a very large 
room, and there were no pictures at all 
Nothing but books and books and books, 
bound in yellowy leather* Books from ceiling 
to floor, shelves of books between the win¬ 
dows and over the mantelpiece—hundreds 
and thousands of books. Even Edred’s spirit 
sank. 11 It’s no go. It will take us years to 
look in them all,” he said, 

"We may as well look at some of them,” 
said Elfrida, always less daring, but more 
persevering, than her brother. She sat down 
on the worn carpet and began to read 
the names on the backs of the books 
nearest to her. Time passed by, The 


■ - 5 *?' 


appeared through it, and presently a blind 1 
went up, a French window o|)ened, and 
there was Edred beckoning his sister with 
the air of a conspirator* 

It needed an effort to obey his signal, but 
she did it. He closed the French window, 

drew down the blind again, and- 

"Oh, don't let's,” said Elfrida. 

“ Nonsense/' said Edred ; “ there’s nothing 
to be frightened of. It’s just like our rooms 
at home.” 
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sunlight that came through the blinds had 
quite changed its place on the carpet, and 
still Elfrida persevered. Edred grew more 
and more restless. 

But Elfrida plodded on, though her head 
and her back both ached. I wish I could 
say that her perseverance was rewarded. But 
it wasn't ; and one must keep to facts* As 
it happened, who, aimlessly 
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running his finger along the edge of the 
bookshelf just for the pleasure of looking at 
the soft, mouse-coloured dust that clung to 
the finger at the end of each shelf, suddenly 
cried out, “ What about this ? ” and pulled 
out a great white book that had on its cover 
a shield printed in gold with squares and 
little spots on it, and a gold pig standing on 
the top of the shield, and on the back, “ The 
History of the Arden Family.” 

In an instant it was open on the floor 
between them, and they were turning its 
pages with quick, anxious hands. But, alas! 
it was as empty of spells as dull old Burgess 
himself. 

It was only when Edred shut it with a 
bang and the remark that he had had jolly 
well enough of it that a paper fluttered out 
and swept away like a pigeon, settling on the 
fireless hearth. And it was the spell. There 
was no doubt of that. 

Written in faint ink on a square yellowed 
sheet of letter-paper that had been folded 
once, and opened and folded again so often 
that the fold was worn thin and hardly held 
its two parts together, the writing was fine 
and pointed and ladylike. At the top was 
written : “ The Spell Aunt Anne Told Me.— 
December 24, 1793.” 

And then came the spell:— 

Hear, Oh hadge of Arden’s house, 

The spell my little age allows ; 

Arden speaks it without fear, 

Badge of Arden’s house, draw near. 

Make me brave and make me wise, 

And show me where the treasure lies. 

“To be said,”the paper went on, “at sun¬ 
setting by a Lord Arden between the com¬ 
pletion of his ninth and tenth years. But it 
is all folly and not to be believed.” 

“This is it, right enough,” said Edred. 
“Come on, let’s get out of this.” They 
turned to go, and as they did so something 
moved in the corner of the library—some¬ 
thing little, and they could not see its 
shape. 

“ Oh,” said Elfrida, then, “ I am so glad it’s 
not at midnight you’ve got to say the spell. 
You’d be too frightened.” 

“ I shouldn’t,” said Edred, very pale and 
walking quickly away from the castle. “ I 
should say it just the same if it was mid¬ 
night.” And he very nearly believed what 
he said. 

Elfrida it was who had picked up the 
paper that Edred had dropped when that 
thing moved in the corner. She still held it 
fast. 


“ I expect it was only a rat or something,” 
said Edred, his heart beating nineteen to the 
dozen, as they say in Kent and elsewhere. 

“Oh, yes,” said Elfrida, whose lips were 
trembling a little ; “ I’m sure it was only a rat 
or something.” 

When they got to the top of Arden Knoll 
there was no sign of sunset. There was 
time, therefore, to pull oneself together, to 
listen to the skylarks, and to smell the bean- 
flowers, and to wonder how one could have 
been such a duffer as to be scared by a “ rat 
or something.” 

The children had not spoken for several 
minutes. Their four eyes were fixed on the 
sun, and as the edge of it seemed to flatten 
itself against the hill shoulder Elfrida 
whispered, “ Now ! ” and gave her brother 
the paper. 

They had read the spell so often, as they 
sat there in the waning light, that both knew 
it by heart, so there was no need for Edred 
to read it. And that was lucky, for in that 
thick, pink light the faint ink hardly showed 
at all on the yellowy paper. 

Edred stood up. 

“ Now ! ” said Elfrida, again. “ Say it 
now. ’ And Edred said, quite out loud and 
in a pleasant sort of sing-song, such as he 
was accustomed to use at school when reciting 
the stirring ballads of the late Lord Macaulay, 
or the moving tale of the boy on the burning 
deck:— 

Hear, Oh badge of Arden’s house, 

The spell my little age allows ; 

Arden speaks it without fear, 

Badge of Arden’s house, draw near. 

Make me brave and make me wise, 

And show me where the treasure lies. 

“Where the treasure lies,” he ended, and 
the great silence of the downs seemed to 
rush in like a wave to fill the space which his 
voice had filled. 

And nothing else happened at all. A flush 
of pink from the sun setting spread over the 
downs, the grass stems showed up thin and 
distinct, the skylarks had ceased to sing, but 
the scent of the bean-flowers and the sea¬ 
weed was stronger than ever. And nothing 
happened till Edred cried out, “ What’s 
that ? ” For close to his foot something 
moved, not quickly or suddenly so as to 
startle, but very gently, very quietly, very 
unmistakably — something that glittered 
goldenly in the pink diffused light of the 
sun setting. 

“ Why,” said Elfrida, stooping, “ why, 
it’s-” 
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Solutions of Puzzles and Problems m tiie Christinas Number. 
I.—SOLUTIOHS OF SAFI LOYD’S PUZZLES. 




THE QUA RRBLhOME NEIGHBOUR? MAD! THElft PATHS AS 
SHOWN IN THU ACCOMPANYING SKETCH’ 


KEY TO ™ e FAIW,t>t,s Donkey Puzzle, 
rvi_ i S howino how to place the three 

PIECES SO AS TO MAKE THE DONKEYS RACING. 


rip van winkle's dog is here shown—he is Cukird 
i:p asleep. 


THE PONY, THUS UK A KK A MJKH, SHOWS A WHITS HOkSE 
AT FULL GALLOP. 


Mary’s age Problem shows that she was 
once three times as old as Ann, so let us try 
12 to 4, which shows a difference of 11 
years, so, if their combined ages amount to 
44, Ann as I6yrs. 6m s. to Mary's 27yrs. 
6 mos., Mary being twice as old as Ann 
was (13.9) when Mary was (24.9) half as 
old as Ann will be when she is (49,6) three 
times as old as Mary was when Mary was 
three times as old as Ann I 


THE COLUMBUS EGG PUZZLE IS SOLVED bV DRAWING 
THE LINF-5 A3 SHOWN ABOVE, 


VhqW OLn WAS MART?"—THE A HOVE SOLUTION SHOW'S 
THAT ANN IS AND WARY YEARS OLD, 


urigmal tram 
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LITTLE BO-P6KP S PUZZLK IS SOLVED liY TMKEK LINES 
THUS DRAWN. 








































SOLUTIONS OF PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 
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IL—Solutions to Doable Dummy Bridge Problems. 


O F the problems published in the Decem¬ 
ber number hints were given as to the 
solutions of the Vienna coup and F. H. 
Lewis’s problem. The solutions of the 
problems taken from Mr. Bergholt’s book 
are published in that work, but are repro¬ 
duced here by permission. 

Mr. Bergholt’s problem was as follows:— 

Hearts—Ace, io, 3. 

Clubs—5, 4, 3. 

Diamonds—Queen, 7, 3. 

Spades—Queen, 9. 

Hearts—Knave, 8, 4, 2. 

Clubs—8, 7, 6. 

Diamonds — Knave, 9, 

2. 

Spades—Knave. 


Hearts—Queen, 7, 6. 

Clubs—Ace, queen, 10, 2. 

Diamonds—King, 10, 8, 6. 

Spades—None. 

Hearts rre trumps. A to lead. A B to win eight out of the 
eleven trit ‘:s. 

The task that A B have to do is to 
get tru .ips out and to have Z led through 
twice in clubs. A must try to put the lead 
into B’s hand ; the next best thing is to put 
the lead into an adversary’s hand. It is not 
hard to see that he must start with trumps, 
both because trumps are wanted out and 
because it is the only suit that can be opened 
without giving away a trick. 

The winning card is shown in italics. 

Tricks. A Y B Z 

x. Queen hearts 2 hearts 3 hearts 5 hearts 

2. 6 hearts 4 hearts Ace hearts 9 hearts 

3. 8 diamonds Knave spades Queen spades 7 spades 

4. to clubs 6 clubs 3 clubs 9 clubs 

5. 7 hearts 8 hearts 10 hearts King hearts 

6. 10 diamonds Knave hearts 9 spades 8 spades 

7. King diamonds 2 diamonds 7 diamonds Ace diamonds 

8. 6 diamonds 9 diamonds Qn diamonds 4 diamonds 

9. Queen clubs 7 clubs 4 clubs Knave clubs 

10. Ace clubs 8 clubs 5 clubs King clubs 

xi. 2 clubs Knv diamonds 3 diamonds 5 diamonds 

Trick i.— A must lead the queen, not a 
small one, since he wishes to get away from 
the lead. If Z had won the queen A B’s 
task would have been simple, since B would 
hold the tenace in trumps over Y. 

Trick 3.—If B does not lead the queen of 
spades now, the adversaries can keep the lead 
out of B’s hand by leading clubs and making 
A open diamonds, and B will never make his 
queen of spades. It is of great importance 
that A should play the eight of diamonds to 
this trick, not the six, with a view to letting 
B get the lead in diamonds later on. 

Trick 6. — A must continue to play his 
higher diamonds. 

Trick 7.—B must play his seven of dia¬ 
monds in order to compel Z either to play 
the ace or leave the lead with B. If B had 
played his six of diamonds at either of tricks 
3 and 6, Z could have passed, leaving it to 
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Hearts—King. 9, 5. 
Clubs—King, knave, 9. 
Diamonds—Ace, 5, 4. 
Spades— 8, 7. 


A to win B’s seven of diamonds. When Z 
plays the ace of diamonds A must throw his 
king, and the rest is easy. 

At trick 2, Z might have played the king 
of hearts, with the result that Y would win 
trick 5. There is no essential difference in 
the subsequent play. 

If at trick 7 Y leads a high diamond which 
A is allowed to win with the king, B will be 
left with a fourchette over Y. 

“ Bedouin’s ” problem was :— 

Hearts—9, 7. 

Clubs—King, p, 5. 

Diamonds—King, 6. 

Spades—None. 

Y 

Hearts—Knave. Hearts— io. 

Clubs—Ace, io. * „ j Clubs—Queen, 8, 7. 

Diamonds—None. ♦ A " Diamonds—Knave, 8. 

Spades—Queen, 7, 6, 5. Spades — 10. 

L z j 

Hearts—None. 

Clubs—Knave, 6, 4. 

Diamonds—N one. 

Spades—Knave, 9. 8, 3. 

Hearts are trumps. Z to lead. Y Z to win lour out of the 
seven tricks. 

Tricks. Z A Y B 

1. Knave spades Queen spades 7 hearts 10 spades 

2. 3 spades Knave hearts p hearts 10 hearts 

3. 4 clubs Ace clubs King clubs 7 clubs 

4. 8 spades 7 spades 6 diamonds 8 diamond* 

5. Knave clubs 10 clubs 5 clubs Queen clubs 

6. 6 clubs 5 spades Q clubs 1 8 clubs 

7. 9 spades 6 spades Kg diamonds Knv diamonds 

Trick i.—Z must, of course, play to 
establish spades. If A does not play the 
queen, Y will discard a small club ; Z will 
then lead a club and the rest of the play is 
easy. 

Trick 3.—Y must throw the king, other¬ 
wise A B can play so that Z will never get 
in again. 

Trick 4.—Not able to keep Z out of the 
lead, A B have to try fresh tactics. 

Trick 5.—If Z goes on with his winning 
spade he will put his partner into difficulties 
with his discards. 


This was Dr. Milliken’s problem 

Hcirts —Ace, queen, 10, 5, 3. 
Clubs—None. 

Diamonds—8. 

Spades— 10 , 6 , 5 , 2 . 


Hearts— King, knave, 8. 
Clubs—5. 

Diamonds—Queen, 

knave, 9. 
Spades—7, 4, 3. 


B 

Hearts- 9, 7, 6, 4* 
Clubs—9, 8, 7. 

Y Z Diamonds—None. 

Spades—King, knave. 

i 3, 


Hearts—None. 

Clubs—Ace, cjueen, 4. 

Diamonds—King, to, 6, 5. 

Spades—Ace, queen, 9. 

Spades are trump*. A to lead. A n to win nine out of the 
ten tricks. 


The scheme of play is to put the lead 
ultimately into Z’s hand to make him lead 
hearts up to B’s tenace. He cannot compel 
Z to win the third round of trumps, since Z 

Original from 
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has a smaller trump than A, which he should 
keep till the last. Hence the only way is 
with a losing club, and A must retain his 
four of clubs. But two leads of trumps 
through Z are also necessary. It follows that 
B must trump A’s two winning clubs. The 
play is as follows:— 


Tricks. A 
x. Acc clubs 

2. Queen spades 

3. Queen clubs 

4. g spades 

5. Ace spades 

6. 4 clubs 

7. 5 diamonds 

8. 6 diamonds 

9. ro diamonds 


Z 

k clubs 
nave spades 
8 clubs 
8 spades 
King Npades 
g clubs 
4 hearts 


Hearts —to, 6, 3. 
Clubs— 5/ 

Diamonds—Ace, 

knave, 9, 7. 
Spades—Queen, 8, 7, 

5 « *• 



Hearts—5, 4. 

Clubs—King, queen, 
knave, 9, 7. 
Diamonds—Queen, 

6, 5 - 

Spades—Ace, knave, 3. 


Tricks. A 

1. 5 clubs 

2. 2 spades 

3. 6 hearts 

4. 5 spades 

5. to nearts 

6. 7 spades 

7. 3 hearts 

8. g diamonds 


Y B Z 

Ace clubs 7 clubs 2 clubs 

4 spades 3 spades Queen hearts 

g hearts 4 hearts 7 hearts 

6 spades Knave spades King hearts 


Knave hearts 5 hearts 
9 spades 
3 clubs 
3 diamonds 


9. Knv diamonds 4 diamonds 
ia Ace diamonds 4 clubs 
xi. 7 diamonds 8 clubs 
1 a. 8 spades ro spades 


8 hearts 
Ace spades Ace hearts 
9 clubs 2 hearts 

5 diamonds 8 diamonds 

6 diamonds 10 diamonds. 
On diamonds King diamonds 
Knave clubs 2 diamonds 
Queen clubs 6 clubs 


13. Queen spades King spades King clubs 10 clubs 

Diqilizedbv CiOOQK’ 
' o 


III—Solutions to Chess Problems. 

No. i. By B. G. Laws. 


Y B 

5 clubs 2 spades 

3 spades 5 spades 

9 diamonds 10 spades 

4 spades 6 spades 

7 spades 3 hearts 

8 hearts 5 hearts 

King hearts Ace hearts 
Knave hearts Queen hearts 6 hearts 
Knv diamonds ro hearts 7 hearts 

10. Kg diamonds Qn diamonds 6 diamonds 9 hearts 

Trick 3.—B must trump with the ten to 
unblock A’s tenace. 

Trick 6.—Y is forced to unguard either 
the heart or diamond suit. 

My own problem, published for the first 
time in The Strand, was this :— 

Hearts—Knave, 9. 

Clubs—Ace, 8, 4, 3. 

Diamonds—4, 3. 

Spades—King, 10, 9, 6, 4. 


WHITE. 

(1) R to R 4th 

(2) Q to K 2nd 

( 3 ) Q to R 5th (mate) 


(2) Kt to B 7th (ch) 

(3) R takes P (mate) 


2) Kt takes P 

3) Kt to B 3rd (mate) 


2) R to R 5th (ch) 

3) Q to K 2nd (mate) 


BI ACK. 

(1) P takes R, or (< a ), (£), 

(2) P takes P [(r), (d) 


(a). 


(1) P to B 7th or Kt 6lh 

(2) K takes Kt 


<*)■ 


(1) P to R 4th 

(2) Any move 


M. 


(1) P to Kt 5th 

(2) K takes P 


(d). 


(1) B to B 3rd 

(2) Q takes B, mating next move 


No. 2. 


By S 

WHITE. 

(1) P takes B, becoming a 

2) Kt to Kt 6th [Kt (2) Any move 

3) P to Q R 8th becoming Queen (mate) 


6 


Loyd. 

black. 

) K takes Kt 


No. 3. 

WHITE. 

Q 7 th 


Hearts—Ace, king, queen, 8, 7, 2. 

. Clubs—10, 6, 2. 

Diamonds—King, 10, 8, 2. 

Spades—None. 

Z declares hearts. A leads the five of clubs. Y Z to win two 
by cards. 

The idea underlying the solution is far¬ 
fetched, and the play is as unlike as possible 
to ordinary bridge play. The scheme is for 
Y to make his long spades. Y has three 
possible cards of entry, which are sufficient 
for getting rid of the higher cards against 
him, but not for regaining the lead. 
For Y to make his spades A must be 
compelled to lead the suit. To this end the 
dealer must take measures that B may never 
have the lead. B’s dangerous card is the 
queen of diamonds. To make • the queen 
harmless B must be put in the position of 
third player when diamonds are led. For 
this purpose the dealer must sacrifice a trick 
in trumps. Once started on the right idea, 
solvers will find the play simple, as there are 
practically no variations. 


(1) K to 

(2) R to Q 5th 

(3) Q to Q 4th (mate) 


By Frank Healey. 

black. 
to K 5th 
takes R 


(1) K 

(2) K 1 


No. 4. By G. IIeathcotb. 

WHITE. R! ACK. 

(1) B to R 5th (1) Any move 

(2) Mates accordingly 


No. 5. By Dr. C. Planck. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

(1) Q to Kt 4th (1) Any move 

(2) Mates accordingly 


IV.—Author’s Solution to Problem of bow to 
place Eight Queens on a Chessboard so 
that none attacks any other. 
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"WHERE IS IT?” PICTURES. 


HE following picture - puzzles, 
designed by various ingenious 
artists, are of the kind which 
never fail to supply amusement 
to children of all ages between 
eight and eighty* There is a peculiar 
fascination in the task of attempting to bring 
to light the figure so skilfully concealed 
among the lines of the picture, which some¬ 
times eludes the eye so long, only at last to 
spring to sight so suddenly and conspicuously 
that the wonder is how it could possibly 
have escaped notice for a moment* In the 
following illustrations the hidden subjects are 
all large and striking, so that if the solver 
has any doubts as to whether he has found 


one he may be certain, that he has failed. The 
puzzles are of various degrees of difficulty, 
some being comparatively easy, while others 
will be found by most solvers to require 
considerable study. But even in this there 
is an amusing difference between one solver 
and another ; one who is not particularly apt 
at “spotting” the concealed figures some¬ 
times perceiving the most difficult (such, for 
example, as that of 11 The Watchman” on 
the third page) almost at the first glance, 
while we have known a really clever solver 
gaze for ten minutes at the tiger’s head at 
the end of the article without being able to 
“find his keeper,” who seems, when found, 
almost as conspicuous as the animal itself. 




A meeting of AnarehUu Where is the detective ? 


Where is the dog ? 



Where is her sweetheart ? 
Vol. x**v,-ie 



This gentleman eill liis footman, 
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Where is he ? 
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Where is the preacher ? 


Wh^rc iii the rnminft fireman ? 
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"WHERE IS ITU' PICTURES. 





Her \ovcr calk Where from ? 


Where i* the night watchman } 



Find, the girl and her grandmother 


OrigfiM tfbhfP ar - 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[ IVe shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.] 
Copyright, 1907, by Georgt Newness, Liitiitcil 



A COW WITH A HOlSUV. 

r l ^ HE cow shown in my photograph has a habit 
of getting the tub on and oft her head as she 
desires* She stands alt day walh it on her head, and 
if someone removes it she immediately gets it back 
again, Heforc taking the picture 1 pul the tub away 
from her upside down, but she had it on her head in 
a minute. — Mr. W. F. Orahood, 1,123, Fake Shore 
Avenue, Eos Angeles, California. 




coming in the morning I was surprised to 
find a baby pike, only a few inches long, 
caught in the mesh in his frantic efforts to 
attack and eat the roach [twice its size} in the 
net. The tiny pike was in every detail as per¬ 
fect as a monster of twenty pounds, and, 
allowing for size, seemed quite as fierce.— 
Mr. A. Verey, 54 * Cavendish Road, Kil- 
burn, N,W. 


T 


A GLASS TIN-KNSFK, 

V photograph depicts the iesult of a curious 
accident which happened a short lime ago. 
A dray-horse ran away and endeavoured to enter a pro¬ 
vision shop vkl the window, and ^_ __ 

a f ter clearing up the curious-look- . 
ing object shown here was found. It ? 
consists of a piece of plate-glass 
ex act ly afoot long which has fjcen ‘ 
driven right through a large tin of 
sardines. A man who was trying 
to stop the horse narrowly escaped 
being transfixed in a similar man¬ 
ner, a great deal of the glass 
sliding down his back, without, 
however, seriously injuring him, 

—Mr, F- G. Perkins, 13, Royal 
Avenue, Wheatley, Doncaster/ 


A CHEMICAL ADDRESS. 

IHS is a facsimile of a post-card which 
was posted and delivered in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, C the chemical term for car¬ 
bonic acid gas, being sufficient for the postal 
officials, and, id course, the N* G. is enough 
locally for Newcastle. The name of the firm is 14 The 
Carbonic Acid Gas Co.” I wonder if any of your readers 
could qu Jte an address as short ?— Mr. Geo, W. Moore, 
4, Windsor Terrace, Whitley Hay, Norlhumt>erland, 


POSTCARD 

H i,i| r tdk ' T pi P tlHJKtS J.* 

iiT (* , I 1 -.:, ■ Hfi.llh l'fj( » # 

wWji: 


THE VDRAC 1 TV Ol THE Pi RE. 
’ll TIIILE fishing last autumn 
VV on one of the Norfolk 
Hnenls I left a small keep-net out 
at night on 1 he broad with one or 
two fairly large roach in it. On 


n. (i 
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raldowyi hizmoni bath af yuh donth. 


glfrytum higoun suw yuh naen 


goun Kogtu yuhttohr 


_ HiRolay Fernyc_ 

MORE ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE* 

T SEND you a curious letter, It was written on 
X a typewriter by a foreigner (Tole), He speaks 
fairly intelligible English, buL his writing is harder to 
understand. The following is what he thinks he is 
writing: “April toth, /05. Kegko Hojancky owes 
for Nikolay Fernyc twenty-five dollars. You have to 
give it to him right away, his money, but if you don’t 
give it to him be is going to sue you, then going to 
cost to you more* NJKOLAV EeKNYC-"— Mr. O. L. 
Rrmnycastle, 903, Union Hank Block, Winnipeg. 


APRIL 10th /Q5 

Fegko EojancKy ow 2 fer Rikolsy 
Fernyc $25 Dolars yuh heftu gibytusrY 


later, when the meeting was on, not a person there 
would have lived. The stone is called Maen Mawr, 
The new chapel, built since in a safer place, can be 
seen in the jjackground of the picture.—Mr. K. A. 
Williams, Forth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 
*TMIE rock shown here annihilated a whole chapel 
X in Drus-y-Coed, Nantlle Valley, near Car¬ 
narvon. In January, 1S92, (here stood a small chapel 
in Drus-y-Coed, attached to which was the keeper’s 
house, where lay his son’s dead body. One 
evening there was Lb have been held, at six o’clock, 
the customary Welsh “ Wlinos, 5 ’ or prayer-meeting, 
usually held at the house where the body is lying, but 
in this case the service w-as to have been held at the 
eh 1 pel ; at about 5,30 p.m. t however, a huge boulder 
came hurtling down from a height of quite 5O0fl* 
clean on to the chapel, leaving not a stone standing. 
The frightened people ran out of the house and saw 
what had happened. Had the stone fallen a few feet 
more to the N.E., it would have killed every living 
person in the house, or had it come thirty minutes 


A KILE'S rLIGHT. 

r T’'HE Saltbttm Times gave, some time :\go, the 
X following account of an extraordinary case of 
kite-flying : ** The children of Mr. Bowes, of Monk- 
end, Croft, whilst on a visit to Saltburn, have had an 
interesting experience of the flying capabilities of a 
kite, with which they were amusing themselves on 
Saturday afternoon, August 31st, About half-past 
three the siring broke close lo the hand of the flyer, 
and the kite forthwith made seawards^ towing the 
length of two balls of string in its wake. Naturally 
it was given up for Lost, hut the owners w r ere agree¬ 
ably surprised to learn that it had been found in 
Holland* The kite has now been received by its 

owners in perfect con¬ 
dition from Mynheer 
R. Van der Steen, 
postmaster, Makkum- 
au -Zee* Holland, to 
whom it had Wen 
handed by the peasant 
children w w ho found 
it, the string having 
caught on a telegraph- 
pole. It was found on 
Sunday at three p.irn, 
and Mr. Bowes re¬ 
ceived intimation of its 
having been found hv 
the first post on Tues¬ 
day morning. It is 
supposed that the string 
being dragged in the 
water kept the kite in 
proper position during 
its long flight of some 
two hundred and 
seventy - five miles.” 
We are indebted lo 
M r. Bowes for the 
phr >1 og ra p| \ re prod need 
Herewith, 
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A GOG5K BOWLING A HOOP, 

I WAS looking out of my window the other day when 1 
saw a most curious sight. Two small children were play¬ 
ing with a hoop. A Hock of geese crossed the road, and one, 
the biggest of these, ran partly through the Hoop. The hoop 
was over one wing in such a wav that the faster the goose 
went the faster the htxjp bowled along, each flap of its wing 
against the inside of the hoop giving it fresh impetus. The 
other geese, of course, followed, cackling at the top of their 
voices, and it was surprising how long the hoop was thus kept 
up. The two little girls did not seem to see the funny side of it, 
hut ran frantically after them and the runaway hoop. — Mr, A, 
Collinson, 5, Sefton Villas, North Holm wood, near Dorking. 


ftT* Jfcd Cf ■ v ' \C\ v_- 

^ « 4-'- 
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TOOTHACHE 

CHARMS, 

r p'HliSK two tooth- 
X ache charms 
were got not very long 
ago —the one in what 
appears to tie Greek 
characters from a 
“skilly woman” in 
Caithness, and the 
other — which, not¬ 
withstanding the 
shaky hand in which 
it is written, is easily 
decipherable — was 
got from a lonely old 
weaver in Sutherland' 
shire. In lioth cases 
the 41 directions for 
use* were the same— 
viz,, that it Ik? worn 
Under the clothing and 


SAVED BY A CARTRIDGE 
EKE is a photograph of a cartridge 
that was pierced by a Manser bullet 
whilst I was serving wish my regiment 
(loth Hussars) during the South African 
War, The bullet came over two ranges 
of hills, passing clean through the carl- 
ridge, which was in my bandolier, and 
then entered my lack within hall an inch 
of my spinal cord. The cartridge did not 
explode, the cordite still being intact.— 
Mr. J. W* Taylor i, Longbeach Road, 
Lavender Mill, S,W. 
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over the heart. It is prolrabte that theVe 
are now very few of these charms in exist¬ 
ence, as they were given in cases when nV 
the other many “cures** known to thes^ 
witch-doctors were exhausted, and were 
returnable to the “ doctor. 1 ’ Qualified 
medical officers have become so numerous 
in these counties within ihe past ten years, 
and sufferers therefore so very seldom 
have recourse to any “ wise M old (|ien or 
women, thai the profession of witch-doctor 
is about defunct, —Mr. Alexander Poison, 
The School house, Nigg, Ross-shire. 
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A N EXTRAORDINARY BREAKAGE. 
r T^ II tS is a photograph of a teacup which I dropped. 

X On picking it up I was astonished to find that 
11 was broken exactly in lwo equal fjarts.—Mr. Fred. 
S. Sutton, 124, EarPs Court Road, Kensington, S, W. 


AN EVIL.EYE 
CHARM* 

HE remarkable 
object shown 
here consists of a 
small bronze bell 
having a cross - bar 
clapper* To this is 
suspended, by a tiny 
chain, a thin, flat, 
bronze figure of a 
fish. When this re- 
markable charm is 
hung up outside a 
house or garden in 
Korea, as a protec¬ 
tion against the evil 
eye or such - like 
dangers, the slightest 
wind moves the fish 
and thus causes the I»ell to ring* Mol only is the ringing of 
a hell generally considered a safeguard against evil spirits, but 
lhe fish itself is a powerful Oriental symbol, — Mr. E. Lovett, 
41, Outram Road, Croydon. 


MUSICAL SHEER 

T HERE has long Wen a tradition that animals love music, 
ami this photograph is yet another proof of the fact. The 
young girl, who lives on a big Western farm in the States, goes 
out and sings to the sheep, which run to her. As soon as she 
stops they stretch their faces up to her and rub their heads against 
her as if pleading with her to go on anew* While she is singing 


A CHINESE “PRAYING CHAIR. 1 ' 


r jpilE foregoing picture is of what is 
X called a Chinese praying chair, and 
is used as a means of torture in some parts 
of China to this day. As will Ijc seen from 
the photograph, sharp blades are provided 
for the back, seat, and foot-rest, while for 
the arm-rests sharp spikes are used, and 
into this chair the unfortunate victim is 
made to sit, and, presumably, prays to 
1 m 2 released, hence the name “praying 
chair.” I may add that the original is in 
my possession, having recently been forwarded from 
China,--Mr. H. S* Lee, EO, Wellington Avenue, 
Lower Edmonton, K* 


they stand still around her and listen with delight. 
The photograph was taken by Mr, A* J. Si nut sen, of 
Minn*—-Mr* O* S* Berry, Box 237, Brooklyn, N*Y* 



A *“ ONE-LINE " PUZZLE* 

TT is surprising what seemingly im- 
1 possible figures can drawn by 
means of one continuous line. The dia¬ 
grams here depicted show what can be 
done. In their construction the pencil 
must not travel over the same line more 
than once. For the convenience of 
readers a solution which explains itself 
is given in Fig 2. — Mr, Harry 
Crow ter, iS, Nelson Street, King’s 
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A UNIQUE WASPS NEST. 

I SEND a photograph of a unique wasps 7 nest. The letmis 
racquet stood upon a shelf in the far corner of a small 
outbuilding used for the housing of lawn-tennis and croquet 


Whalley, 37* Winstanley Road, 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 


ANOTHER OPTICAL 
ILLUSION, 

T J II AT at first sight seems 
V V to a giant caterpillar 
is in reality the photograph of 
a layer of powdered white lead 
along the top of which a vibrat¬ 
ing metal sphere has been 
passed. The impressions made 
are, of course, concave* but 
if the * 1 head 11 of the “ cater¬ 
pillar ” be held pointing 10- 
wards a source of light the 
shadows of the “waves” in 
the photograph give the idea 
that the impressions arc convex, 
thus imparling the larva-like 
appearance. — Mr. Harold R + 

Larkes* 2 t Church Street* 

Southport, Lirtf^nnai fro m 
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THE RECORD TIGHT ROPE WALK. 
r p[IE walk by Professor Joy Baldwin, illustrated 
1 here, is the highest and longest in the history of 
the world. Nothing like it has evt r Wen attempted 
liefbre. The walk of five hundred and eighly-lwo feet 
long over a gulf five hundred and fifty dive feet* deep 
which took place at Eldorado Springs, Col., look him 
six and a half minutes to accomplish. Even the getting 
of this picture was not without iis danger.—Copyright 
photo.* 1907, by Mr. I'd Tangen, Boulder, Colorado. 


requirements, garden chairs, etc + The nest* an 
unusually strong one, was fully a foot thick each way, 
the photograph merely showing the outer shell built 
upon the racquet, as it was impossible to get the whole 
nest aw r ay intact* The gut-si ring network of the 
racquet was eaten entirely away where it came in 
contact with the nest—Mr. Geo. J, Knotty Water 
End, North Minims, Hatfield. 


WINGS THAT WENT WRONG. 

I SEND you the photograph of a parrot that 
belongs to a friend of mine. It will he noitced 

that the bird’s wings 
are on the breast in¬ 
stead of the hack, as 
is the case with all 
other self-respecting 
parrots. The bird is 
very healthy and con¬ 
tented, being quite 
tame and a moderate 
talker* and, strange 
to say, it does not 
sutler any inconveni¬ 
ence th tough this 
extraordinary freak of 
Nature, -Mr, T. C- 


WHAT IS THE REASON! 
r T^HERE may be no 
X point at first sight in 
the drawing that I am 
sending you, but if the 
page upon which it is 
printed is given a rotary 
motion in the manner 
illustrated in the adjoin¬ 
ing diagram it will appear 
as though there were a 
sixpence on one side of the centre of the circle. The 
faster the whirling the bigger the coin seems Co liccomt. 
—Mr. Lionel G, Lutyens, St. Mary’s Lodge, Bedford. 
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“THE THINKING MACHINE WAVED THE WEAPON UNDER DETECTIVE 

MALLORY’S NOSE.' 1 

(See page 132.) 

Original from 
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The Chase of the Golden Plate. 

By JACQUES FUTRELLE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


Part III.—THE THINKING MACHINE. 



ROFESSOR AUGUSTUS 
S. F. X. VAN DUSEN, 
Ph.D., LED., F.R.S., M.D., 
etc., was the Court of Last 
Appeal in the sciences. 

Thirty-five of his fifty years 
had been devoted to logic, study, analysis 
of cause and effect, material and psycho¬ 
logical. By his personal efforts he had 
mercilessly flattened out and readjusted at 
least two of the exact sciences, and had added 
immeasurably to the world's sum of know¬ 
ledge in others. Once he had held the 
Chair of Philosophy in a great University, 
but casually one day he promulgated a thesis 
that knocked the faculty's eye out, and he 
was invited to resign. It was a dozen years 
later that that University had openly resorted 
to influence and diplomacy to induce him to 
accept its LL.D. 

This, then, was the Thinking Machine. 
This last title, the Thinking Machine, per¬ 
haps more expressive of the real man than 
a yard of honorary initials, was coined by 
Hutchinson Hatch, reporter at the time of 
the scientist’s defeat of a chess champion 
after a single morning’s instruction in the 
game. The Thinking Machine had asserted 
that logic was inevitable, and that game had 
proved his assertion. Since the game there 
had grown up a strange friendship between 
the crabbed scientist and the reporter. 

Now the Thinking Machine sat in a huge 
chair in his reception-room, with long, slender 
fingers pressed tip to tip and squint eyes 
turned upward. Hatch was talking—had been 
talking for more than an hour with infrequent 
interruptions. In that time he had laid bare 
the facts as he and the poliee knew them, 

Voi. xxxv.-17. 

1 O 


from the incidents of the masked ball at 
Seven Oaks to the return of Dollie Meredith. 

“ Now, Mr. Hatch,” asked the Thinking 
Machine, “just what is known of this second 
theft of the gold plate ? ” 

“ It’s simple enough,” explained the re¬ 
porter. “ It was plain burglary. Some 
person entered the Randolph house on 
Monday night by cutting out a pane of glass 
and unfastening a window-latch. Whoever 
it was, took the plate and escaped.” 

“ I presume on its return Mr. Randolph 
ordered the plate to be placed in the small 
room as before ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Please go on.” 

“ The police absolutely decline to say 
as yet just what evidence they have against 
Herbert, beyond the finding of the plate in 
his possession,” the reporter resumed, “though 
Lord knows that’s enough. They will not 
say, either, how they first came to connect 
him with the affair. Detective Mallory 
doesn’t-” 

“When and where was Mr. Herbert 
arrested ? ” 

“ Yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon, in his 
rooms. Fourteen pieces of the gold plate 
were on the table.” 

“ Yes, yes. Please go on.” 

“ The plate was all spread out—there was 
no attempt to conceal it,” Hatch resumed. 
“ There was a box on the floor, and Herbert 
was about to pack the stuff in it when 
Detective Mallory and two of his men 
entered. Herbert’s servant, Blair, was away 
from the house at the time. His people are 
away too, so he was alone.” 

“ Nothing but the gold plate was found ?” 
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“Lord, yes!” exclaimed the reporter. 
“ There was a lot of jewellery in a case and 
fifteen or twenty odd pieces—ten thousand 
pounds 5 worth of stuff at least* The police 
took it to find the owners, 5 ’ 

41 Dear me ! dear me ! ” exclaimed the 
Thinking Machine, “ Why didn’t you men¬ 
tion the jewellery at first ? Wait a minute*” 

Hatch was silent while the scientist con¬ 
tinued to squint at the ceiling, He wriggled 
in his chair uncomfortably, and smoked a 
couple of cigarettes before the Thinking 
Machine turned to him and asked;— 

“ Did Mr* Herbert say anything when 
arrested ? ” 

44 No ; nothing to me or anybody else- 
He was arraigned at a preliminary hearing, 
pleaded not guilty, and was released on four 
thousand pounds bail. Some of his rich 
friends furnished it” 

“ Did he give any reason for his refusal 
to say anything?” insisted the Thinking 
Machine, testily. 

“ He remarked to me that he wouldn’t say 
anything, because even if he told the 
whole truth no one would believe him.” 

“As I under^ 
stand i t,” t h e 
scientist went on, 

“you did not be 
lieve Herbert guilty 
of the first theft? 

Why?” 

“ Well, because 
—because he's not 
that sort of man,” 
explained the re¬ 
porter. “Tv e 
known him tor 
years, personally 
and by reputation.” 

44 Was he a par¬ 
ticular friend of 
yours at college ? ” 

“ No, not an inti¬ 
mate; but he was 
of my year — and 
he's a splendid 
football player.” 

That squared every¬ 
thing. 

“Do you now be¬ 
lieve him guilty?” 
insisted the scien¬ 
tist. 

“ I can’t believe 
anything else—and 
yet Fd stake my life 
pn his honesty*” 


“And Miss Meredith ? " 

The reporter was reaching the explosive 
point. He had seen and talked to Miss 
Meredith, you know. 

“ It’s perfectly asinine to suppose that she 
had anything to do with either theft, don’t 
you think ? ” 

The Thinking Machine was silent on that 
point. 

“Well, Mr. Hatch,” he said, finally, “the 
problem comes down to this: Did a man, 
and perhaps a woman, who are circum¬ 
stantially proved guilty of stealing the gold 
plate, actually steal it ? We have the stained 
cushion of the car in which the thieves 
escaped to indicate that one of them was 
wounded ; we have Mr. Herbert with an 
injured right shoulder—a hurt received that 
night on his own statement, though he won’t 
say how. We have then the second theft, 
and the finding of the stolen property in his 
possession, along with another lot of stolen 
stuff—jewels. It is apparently a settled case 
now without going farther.” 

“ But-—Hatch started to protest, 

“ But suppose we do go a little farther,” 
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the Thinking Machine went on. “ I can 
prove definitely, conclusively, and finally by 
settling only two points : whether or not Mr. 
Herbert was wounded while in the motor¬ 
car. If so, he was the first thief; if not, 
he wasn’t. If he was the first thief, he was 
probably the second ; but even if he were not 
the first thief, there is of course a possibility 
that he was the second.” 

Hatch was listening with mouth open. 

“ Suppose we begin now,” continued the 
Thinking Machine, “ by finding out the 
name of the physician who treated Mr. 
Herbert’s wound last Thursday night. Mr. 
Herbert may have a reason for keeping the 
identity of this physician secret, but perhaps 
— wait a minute,” and the scientist dis¬ 
appeared into the next room. He was gone 
for five minutes. “ See if the physician who 
treated the wound wasn’t Dr. Clarence 
Walpole.” 

The reporter blinked a little. 

“ Right,” he said. “ What next ? ” 

“Ask him something about the nature of 
the wound and all the usual questions.” 

Hatch nodded. 

“ Then,” resumed the Thinking Machine, 
casually, “ bring me some of Mr. Herbert’s 
blood.” 

The reporter blinked a good deal, and 
gulped twice. 

“ How much ? ” he inquired, briskly. 

“ A single drop" on a small piece of glass 
will do very nicely,” replied the scientist. 

II. 

The Supreme Police Intelligence was 
deeply cogitating when the Thinking 
Machine called. The Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence—Mr. Mallory—knew Professor Van 
Dusen well, and, while he received him 
graciously, he showed no difficulty in re¬ 
straining any undue outburst of enthusiasm. 

“ Ah, Professor ! ” was his non-committal 
greeting. 

“ Good evening,” responded the scientist, 
in the thin, irritated voice which always set 
Mr. Mallory’s nerves a-jangle. “ I don’t 
suppose you would tell me by what steps 
you were led to arrest Mr. Herbert?” 

“ I would not,” declared Mr. Mallory, 
promptly. 

“ No; nor would you inform me of the 
nature of the evidence against him in 
addition to the jewels and plate found in 
his possession?” 

“ I would not,” replied Mr. Mallory again. 

“No, I thought perhaps you would not,” 
remarked the Thinking Machine. “ I under- 
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stand, by the way, that one of your men took 
a leather cushion from the motor car in 
which the thieves escaped on the night of the 
ball, and . wanted to inquire if it would be 
permissible for me to see that cushion ? ” 

Detective Mallory glared at him sus¬ 
piciously, then slowly his heavy face relaxed, 
and he laughed as he arose and produced the 
cushion. 

“ If you’re trying to make any mystery of 
this thing, you’re making a mess of it,” he 
informed the scientist. “We know the 
owner of the car in which Herbert and the 
girl escaped. The cushion means nothing.” 

The Thinking Machine examined the heavy 
leather carefully, and paid a great deal of 
attention to the crusted stains which it bore. 
He picked at one of the brown spots with his 
penknife, and it flaked off in his hand. 

“ Herbert was caught with the goods on 
him,” declared the detective, and he thumped 
the desk with his lusty fist. “ We’ve got the 
right man.” 

“Yes,” admitted the Thinking Machine, 
“ it begins to look very much as if you had 
got the right man—for once.” 

Detective Mallory snorted. 

“ Would you mind telling me if any of the 
jewellery you found in Mr. Herbert’s posses¬ 
sion has been identified ? ” 

“ It has,” replied the detective. “ That’s 
where I’ve got Herbert. Four people who 
lost jewellery at the masked ball have 
appeared and claimed pieces of the stuff.” 

“ Indeed ? ” inquired the scientist, thought¬ 
fully. He was still gazing at the cushion. 

“ And the most important development of 
all is to come,” Detective Mallory rattled on. 
“ That will be the real sensation, and make 
the arrest of Herbert seem purely incidental. 
It now looks as if there would be another 
arrest, of a—of a person who is so high 
socially and all that, that-” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Thinking Machine; 
“ but do you think it would be wise to arrest 
her now ? ” 

“Her?” demanded Detective Mallory. 

“ What do you know of any woman ? ” 

“ You were speaking of Miss Dorothy 
Meredith, weren’t you ? ” inquired the 
Thinking Machine, blandly. “ Well, I 
merely said I didn’t think it would be wise 
for your men to go so far as to arrest her.” 

The detective bit his cigar in two in 
obvious perturbation. 

“ How—how did you happen to know her 
name ? ” he demanded. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hatch mentioned it to me,” 
replied the scientist. “ He has known of 
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her connection with the case for several days 
as well as Herbert’s, and has talked to them 
both, I think.” 

The Supreme Intelligence was nearly 
apoplectic. 

“ If Hatch knew it, why didn’t he tell 
me ? ” he thundered. 

“ Really, I don’t know,” responded the 
scientist. “ Perhaps,” he added, curtly, “ he 
may have had some absurd notion that you 
would find it out for yourself.” 

And when Detective Mallory had fully 
recovered the Thinking Machine was gone. 

Meanwhile Hatch had seen and questioned 
Dr. Clarence Walpole in the latter’s surgery, 
only a stone’s throw from Dick Herbert’s 
home. Had Dr. Walpole recently dressed a 
wound for Mr. Herbert ? Dr. Walpole had, 
A wound caused by a pistol bullet ? Yes. 

“ When was it, please ? ” asked Hatch. 

“Thursday night, or rather Friday morn¬ 
ing,” he replied. “ It was between two and 
three o’clock. He came here, and I attended 
to him.” 

“ Where was the wound, please ? ” 

“ In the right shoulder,” replied the physi¬ 
cian, “just here,” and he touched the reporter 
with a long finger. “ It wasn’t dangerous, 
but he had lost considerable blood.” 

Hatch was silent for a moment, dazed. 
Every new point piled up the evidence 
against Herbert. 

“ I don’t suppose Mr. Herbert explained 
how he got the wound ? ” Hatch asked, 
apprehensively. He was afraid he had. 

“ No. I asked, but he evaded the ques¬ 
tion. It was, of course, none of my business 
after I had extracted the bullet and dressed 
the hurt.” 

“ You have the bullet ?” 

“Yes. It’s the usual size — thirty two 
calibre.” 

That was all. The case was proved, the 
verdict rendered. Ten minutes later Hatch’s 
name was announced to Dick Herbert. Dick 
received him gloomily, shook hands with 
him, then resumed his interrupted pacing. 

“ I had declined to see men from other 
papers,” he said, wearily. 

“ Now look here, Dick,” expostulated 
Hatch, “ don’t you want to make some state¬ 
ment of your connection with this affair ? I 
honestly believe if you did it would help 
you.” 

“No, I cannot make any statement— 
that’s all,” and Dick’s hand closed fiercely. 
“ I can’t,” he added, “ and there’s no need 
to talk of it.” He continued his pacing for 
a moment or so, then turned on the reporter. 
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“ Do you believe me guilty ? ” he demanded, 
abruptly. 

“ Lord, I can’t believe anything else,” 
Hatch replied, falteringly. “But at that I 
don’t want to believe it.” There was an 
embarrassed pause. “ I have just seen Dr. 
Clarence Walpole.” 

“Well?” and Dick w'heeled on him angrily. 

“ What he said alone would convict you, 
even if the plate had not been found here,” 
Hatch replied. 

“Are you trying to convict me?” Dick 
demanded. 

“ I’m trying to get the truth,” remarked 
Hatch. 

“There is just one man in the world 
whom I must see before the truth can ever 
be told,” declared Dick, vehemently. “ And 
I can’t find him now’. I don’t know where 
he is.” 

“Let me find him. Who is he? What’s 
his name ? ” 

“If I told you that I might as well tell 
you everything,” Dick went on. “ It was to 
prevent any mention of that name that I 
have allowed myself to be placed in this 
position. It is purely a personal matter 
between us—at least, I will make it so- and 
if I ever meet him” —his hands closed and 
unclosed spasmodically—“the truth will be 
known, unless I---I kill him first.” 

Half an hour later Hatch left him. On 
the glass top of an inkstand he carried three 
precious drops of Herbert’s blood. 

III. 

Faithfully Hatch repeated to the Thinking 
Machine the conversation he had had with 
Dr. Walpole, indicating on the person of the 
eminent scientist the exact spot of the wound, 
as Dr. Walpole had indicated it to him. The 
scientist listened without comment to the 
recital, casually studying meanwhile the three 
crimson drops on the glass. 

“ Dr. Walpole’s statement,” the Thinking 
Machine went on after a moment, “ makes 
this particular problem ludicrously simple. 
Two points alone show conclusively that Mr. 
Herbert was not the man in the motor-car. 
I shall reach the third myself.” 

Hatch didn’t say anything for lack of 
words. 

“ Now, Mr. Hatch,” resumed the scientist, 
quite casually, “ I understand you graduated 
at Oxford in ninety-eight. Yes? Well, 
Herbert was a fellow-student of yours there. 
Please obtain for me one of the printed lists 
of students who were at Oxford that year—a 
complete list.” 
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“ I have one at home,” said the reporter. 

“Get it, please, immediately, and return 
here,” instructed the scientist. 

Hatch went out and the Thinking Machine 
disappeared into his laboratory. When he 
came out again he found the reporter sitting 
in the reception - room, holding his head. 
The scientist’s face was as inscrutable as ever. 

“ Here is the list,” said Hatch, as he 
handed it over. 

The Thinking Machine took it in his long, 
slender fingers and turned two or three leaves. 
Finally he stopped and ran a finger down 
one page. 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed at last. “ I thought 
so.” 

“ Thought what ? ” asked Hatch, curiously. 

“ I’m going out to see Mr. Meredith now,” 
remarked the Thinking Machine, irrelevantly. 
“ Have you met him ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then come with me.” 

Mr. Meredith had read the newspaper 
accounts of the arrest of Dick Herbert, and 
the seizure of the gold plate and jewels; 
had taunted his charming daughter with it in 
a fatherly sort of a way. She was weeping— 
weeping her heart out over this latest proof 
of the perfidy and loathsomeness of the man 
she loved. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
here that the astute Mr. Meredith was not 
aware of any elopement plot—either the first 
or last. 

When a card bearing the name of Mr. 
Augustus S. F. X. Van Dusen was handed 
to Mr. Meredith, he went wonderingly into 
the reception-room. There was a pause as 
the scientist and Mr. Meredith mentally sized 
each other up, then introductions, and the 
Thinking Machine came to business, abruptly 
as always. 

“ May I ask, Mr Meredith,” he began, 
“ how many sons you have ? ” 

“One,” replied Mr. Meredith, puzzled. 

“ May I ask his present address ? ” went on 
the scientist. 

Mr. Meredith studied the belligerent eyes 
of his caller, and wondered what business it 
was of his, for Mr. Meredith was a belligerent 
sort of a person himself. 

“ May /ask,” he inquired, with pronounced 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, “ why you 
want to know ? ” 

Hatch rubbed his chin thoughtfully. He 
was wondering what would happen to him 
when the cyclone struck. 

“It may save him and you a great deal of 
annoyance if you will give me his address,” 
said the Thinking Machine. “ I desire to 


communicate with him immediately on a 
matter of the utmost importance—a purely 
personal matter.” 

Mr. Meredith considered the matter at 
some length, and finally arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that he might ask. 

“ He is in South America at present— 
Buenos Ayres,” he replied. 

“What?” exclaimed the Thinking Machine, 
so suddenly that both Hatch and Mr. Mere¬ 
dith started a little. “ What ?” he repeated, 
and wrinkles suddenly appeared in the dome¬ 
like brow. 

“ I said he was in South America—Buenos 
Ayres,” repeated Mr. Meredith, stiffly, but a 
little awed. “ A letter or cable to him in 
care of the British Consul at Buenos Ayres 
will reach him promptly.” 

The Thinking Machine’s narrow eyes were 
screwed down to the disappearing point, 
the slender white fingers were twiddled 
jerkily, the corrugations remained in his 
brow. 

“ How long has Mr. Meredith been there ? ” 
he asked at last. 

“ Three months.” 

“ Do you kttmv he is there ? ” 

Mr. Meredith started to say something, 
then swallowed it with an effort. 

“ I know it positively, yes,” he replied. “ I 
received this letter, dated the second, from 
him three days ago, and to-day I received a 
cable despatch forwarded to me here from 
Birmingham.” 

“ Are you positive the letter is in your 
son’s handwriting ? ” 

Mr. Meredith almost choked in mingled 
bewilderment and resentment at the question 
and the manner of its asking. 

“ I am positive, yes,” he replied, at last, 
preserving his tone of dignity with a per¬ 
ceptible effort. He noted the inscrutable 
face of his caller, and saw the corrugations 
in the brow suddenly swept away. “ What 
business of yours is it, anyway ? ” blazed Mr. 
Meredith, suddenly. 

“ May I ask where you were last Thursday 
night ? ” went on the even, steady voice. 

“ It’s no business of yours,” Mr. Meredith 
blurted. “ I was at Birmingham.” 

“ Can you prove it in a court of law ? ” 

“ Prove it ? Of course I can prove it! ” 
Mr. Meredith was fairly bellowing at his 
impassive interrogator. 

“ If you can prove it,” Mr. Meredith,” 
remarked the Thinking Machine, quietly, 
coldly, “ you had best make your arrange¬ 
ments to do so; because, believe me, it may 

be necessary to save you from a charge 
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of having stolen the Randolph gold plate 
last Thursday night at the masked ball. 
Good day, sir.” 

IV. 

“ But Mr Herbert won't see anyone, sir,” 
protested Blair. 

“ Tell Mr, Herbert* please, that unless I 
can see him immediately his bail will be 
withdrawn/' directed the Thinking Machine* 

He stood waiting in the hall while Blair 
went up the stairs Dick Herbert took the 
card impatiently and glanced at it* 

“Van Dusen,” he mused. “Who the 
deuce is Van Dusen?” 

Blair repeated the message he had received 
below, 

“ Let him come up,” instructed Dick. 

Thus, within an hour after he had talked 
to Mr Meredith, the Thinking Machine 
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met Dick Her 
bert. 

“ What's this 
about the bail?” 

I )ick inquired. 

“ I wanted to 
talk to you,” was 
the scientist's 
calm reply. 
“That seemed to 
be the easiest 
way to make you 
believe it was irm 
portant, so——" 
Dick’s face 
flushed crimson 
at the trick* 

“ Well, you see 
me,” he broke 
out, angrily. “ I 
ought to throw 
you down the 
stairs, but—what 
is it ? ” 

Not having 
been invited to 
a seat* the Think- 
mg Machine 
took one and 
settled himself 
comfortably. 

“ If you will 
listen to me for 
a moment with- 
out interrup¬ 
tion,” he began, testily, “I think 
the subject of my remarks will be 
of deep personal concern to you. 
I am interested in solving this 
Randolph plate affair, and have perhaps 
gone farther in my investigation than any¬ 
one else* At least I know more about 
it* There are some things I don't happen 
to know, however, that are of the greatest 
importance*” 

“ I tell you-” stormed Dick* 

“ For instance,”calmly resumed the scien¬ 
tist, “it is very important for me to know 
whether or not Harry Meredith was masked 
when he came into this room last Thursday 
night.” 

Dick gazed at him in surprise which 
approached awe. Anger had gone from his 
manner ; instead there was a pallor of appre¬ 
hension in the clean-cut face* 

“Who are you, Mr. Van Dusen?” he 
asked, at last. His tone was mild, deferential 
even. 

“ Was he masked ? ” insisted the scientist 
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For a long while Dick was silent. Finally 
he arose and paced nervously backwards and 
forwards across the room, glancing at the 
diminutive figure of the Thinking Machine 
each time as he turned. 

“ I won’t say anything,” he decided. 

“ Will you name the cause of the trouble 
you and Meredith had at Oxford ? ” asked 
the scientist. 

Again there was a long pause. 

“ No,” Dick said, finally. 

“ Had it anything to do with theft ?” 

“ I don’t know who you are or why you 
are prying into an affair that at least on its 
face does not concern you," replied Dick. 
“ I’ll say nothing at all—unless—unless you 
produce the one man who can and shall 
explain this affair. Produce him here in 
this room where I can get my hands on 
him.” 

The Thinking Machine squinted at the 
sturdy shoulders with admiration in his face. 

“ Did it ever happen to occur to you, 
Mr. Herbert, that Harry Meredith and his 
father are precisely of the same build ? ” 

Some nameless, impalpable expression crept 
into Dick’s face, despite an apparent fight to 
restrain it, and again he stared at the small 
man in the chair. 

“ And that you and Mr. Meredith are 
practically of the same build ? ” 

Tormented by unasked questions and by 
those emotions which had compelled him 
to silence all along, Dick still paced back¬ 
wards and forwards. His head was whirling. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned upon th$ 
Thinking Machine. 

“ Just what do you know of this affair ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I know for one thing,” replied the scien¬ 
tist, positively, “ that you were not the man in 
the motor-car.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ I can only answer that question when 
you have answered mine,” the scientist went 
on. “ Was Harry Meredith masked when 
he entered this room last Thursday night ? ” 

Dick sat staring down at his hands, which 
were working nervously. Finally he nodded. 
The Thinking Machine understood. 

“ You recognised him, then, by something 
he said or wore ? ” 

Again Dick nodded, reluctantly. “ Both,” 
he added. 

The Thinking Machine leaned back in 
his chair and sat there for a long time. At 
last he arose, as if the interview were ended. 

“You need not be unnecessarily alarmed, 
Mr. Herbert,” he assured Dick as he picked 
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up his hat. “ I shall act with discretion in 
this matter. I am not representing anyone 
who would care to make it unpleasant for 
you. I may tell you that you made two 
serious mistakes : the first, when you saw or 
communicated with Mr. Randolph imme¬ 
diately after the plate was stolen the second 
time, and again when you undertook some¬ 
thing which properly belonged to the province 
of the police.” 

Herbert still sat with his head in his hands 
as the Thinking Machine went out. 

It was very late that night—after twelve, in 
fact—when Hutchinson Hatch called on the 
Thinking Machine, with excitement evident 
in tone, manner, and act. He found the 
scientist at work as if it were midday. 

“The worst has happened,” the reporter 
told him. 

The Thinking Machine did not look round. 

“Detective Mallory and two of his men 
saw Miss Meredith this evening about nine 
o’clock,” Hatch hurried on, “and frightened 
her into a confession.” 

“ What sort of a confession ? ” 

“ She admitted that she was in the car on 
the night of the ball, and that-” 

“Mr. Herbert was with her?” the scientist 
supplied. 

“ Yes." 

“ And—what else ? ” 

“That her own jewels, valued at four 
thousand pounds, were among those found 
in Herbert's possession when he was arrested.” 

The Thinking Machine turned and looked 
at the reporter just casually, and raised his 
hand to his mouth to cover a gape. 

“ Well, she couldn’t do anything else,” he 
said, calmly. 

V. 

Hutchinson Hatch remained with the 
Thinking Machine for more than an hour, 
and when he left his head was spinning with 
the multitude of instructions which had been 
heaped upon him. 

“ Meet me at noon in Detective Mallory’s 
office at police head-quarters,” the Thinking 
Machine had said, in conclusion. “Mr. 
Randolph and Miss Meredith will be there.” 

“Miss Meredith?” Hatch repeated. “She 
hasn’t been arrested, you know, and I doubt 
if she will come.” 

“ She will come,” the scientist had replied, 
as if that settled it. 

Next day the Supreme Intelligence was 
sitting in his private office. Mingled triumph 
and gratification beamed upon his counte¬ 
nance. The smile remained, but to it was 
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added the quality of curiosity when the door 
opened and the Thinking Machine, accom¬ 
panied by. Dollie Meredith and Steven 
Randolph, entered. 

“Mr. Hatch called yet?” inquired the 
scientist. 

His answer was the clattering rush oF a 
cab and the appearance of Hatch in person 
a moment later. He came into the room 
headlong, glanced around, then paused. 

“ Hid you get it?” inquired the Thinking 
Machine. 

“Yes, I got it, but—— 1 ” began the reporter. 

11 Nothing else now,” commanded the 
other. 

“ I would like to ask, Mr, Mallory,” the 
scientist said, “if it would be possible for me 
to convince you of Mr. Herbert’s 
innocence of the charges against 
him ? Jl 

“ It would not,” replied the de¬ 
tective, promptly. 

“It w'ould not 
while the facts are 
before me, supple 
merited by the 
statement of Miss 
Meredith here— 
her confession.” 

Dollie coloured 
exquisitely, and 
her lips trembled 
slightly. 

“Would it be 
possible. Miss 
Meredith,” t h e 
even voice went 
on, “ to convince 
you of Mr. Her- 
be r t’s inno¬ 
cence? " 

“I —I don't 
think so," she 
faltered. “I — I 
knoiv, ” 

Tears that had 
been restrained 
with difficulty 
gushed forth sud¬ 
denly* and the 
Thinking Machine 
squinted at her in 
pained surprise. 

“Don’t do that,” 
he commanded. 

It's—-it's exceed¬ 
ingly irritating.” 

He paused a 
moment, then 


turned suddenly to Mr. Randolph. “And 
you ? ” he asked. 

Mr. Randolph shrugged his shoulders for 
answer. 

The Thinking Machine receded still 
farther into his chair, and stared dreamily 
upward, with his long, slender fingers pressed 
tip to tip. 

“Suppose," the scientist began, “just 
suppose that we turn a little intelligence on 
this problem for a change, and see if we 
can’t get the truth out of the blundering 
muddle that the police have helped to bring 
about. Let’s use logic, inevitable logic, to 
show, simply enough, that instead of being 
guilty Mr. Herbert is absolutely innocent.” 

Dollie Meredith suddenly leaned forward 

in her chair 
with flushed 
face, eyes 
widely opened, 
and lips 
slightly parted. 
Detective 


" WOVMJ IT MR FOFSTni-P, MISS MEREDITH, TO CONVINCE YOU OF MR, HRRIJFRT'S 

innocence t'W ■ . , 
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Mallory also leaned forward in his chair, but 
there was a different expression on his face. 

“ Miss Meredith, we know you were in the 
motor-car with the Burglar who stole the 
plate,” the Thinking Machine went on. 
“ You probably knew that he was wounded, 
and possibly either aided in dressing the 
wound—as any woman would—or else saw 
him dress it himself.” 

“ I bound my handkerchief on it,” replied 
the Girl. 

“ Where was the wound ? ” 

“ In the right shoulder,” she replied. 

“ Back or front ? ” insisted the scientist. 

“ Back,” she replied. “ Very near the arm, 
an inch or so below the level of the shoulder.” 

Except for the Thinking Machine himself, 
Hatch was the only person in the room to 
whom this statement meant anything, and he 
restrained a shout with difficulty. 

“ Now, Mr. Mallory,” the scientist went 
on, calmly, “ do you happen to know Dr. 
Clarence Walpole ? ” 

“ I know of him, yes,” replied the detective. 
“ He is a man of considerable reputation.” 

“ Would you believe him under oath ? ” 

“ Why, certainly, of course.” 

“ If Dr. Walpole should dress a wound, 
and should later, under oath, point out its 
exact location, you would believe him ? ” 

“ Why, I should have to, of course.” 

“Very well,” commented the Thinking 
Machine, tersely. “Now I will state an in¬ 
controvertible scientific fact for your further 
enlightenment. You may verify it any way 
you choose. This is, briefly, that the blood 
corpuscles in man average one-thirty-three- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter. Remem¬ 
ber that, please : one-thirty-three-hundredth 
of an inch. The system of measurement has 
reached a state of perfection almost incom¬ 
prehensible to the man who does not 
understand.” 

He paused for so long that Detective 
Mallory began to wriggle. 

“ Now, Mr. Mallory,” continued the 
Thinking Machine, at last, “one of your men 
shot twice at the Burglar in the car, as I 
understand it ? ” 

“ Yes ; Detective Cunningham.” 

“ Is he here now ? ” 

The detective pressed a button on his desk, 
and a uniformed man appeared. Instructions 
were given, and a moment later Detective 
Cunningham stood before them wonderingly. 

“I suppose you can prove beyond any 
question of a doubt,” resumed the scientist, 
still addressing Mr. Mallory, “ that two shots 
—and only two —were fired ? ” 
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“ I can prove it by twenty witnesses! ” was 
the reply. 

“ Good, very good,” exclaimed the scientist, 
and he turned to Cunningham. 

“ May I see your revolver ? ” 

Cunningham produced the weapon and 
handed it over. The Thinking Machine 
merely glanced at it. 

“ This is the revolver you used ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well, then,” remarked the scientist, 
quietly; “ on that statement alone Mr. 

Herbert is proved innocent of the charge 
against him.” 

There was an astonished gasp all round. 
Hatch was beginning to see what the 
Thinking Machine meant, and curiously 
watched the bewitching face of Dollie 
Meredith. 

“ Proved innocent! ” snorted Detective 
Mallory. “ Why, you’ve convicted him out 
of hand, so far as I can see.” 

“ Corpuscles in human blood average, as 
I said, one-thirty-three-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter,” resumed the scientist. 
“ They vary slightly each way, of course. 
Now, the corpuscles of the Burglar in the 
car measured just one-three-thousand-one- 
hundred-and-forty-seventh of an inch. Mr. 
Herbert’s corpuscles, tested the same way 
with the same instruments, measure precisely 
one-three-thousand-five-hundred-and-sixtieth.” 
He stopped as if that were conclusive. 

“ By George ! ” exclaimed Mr. Randolph. 
“ By George ! ” 

“ That’s all tommy-rot,” Detective Mallory 
burst out. “ That’s nothing to a jury or to 
any other man with common sense.” 

“ That difference in measurement proves 
beyond question that Mr. Herbert was not 
wounded while in the car,” went on the 
Thinking Machine, as if there had been no 
interruption. “Now, Mr. Cunningham, may 
I ask if the Burglar’s back was toward you 
when you fired ? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose so. He was going away 
from me.” 

“ Well, that statement agrees with the 
statement of Miss Meredith to show that 
the Burglar was wounded in the back. Dr. 
Walpole dressed Mr. Herbert’s wound be¬ 
tween two and three o’clock on the Friday 
morning following the masked ball. Mr. 
Herbert had been shot, but the wound was 
in the front of his right shoulder.” 

Delighted amazement radiated from Dollie 
Meredith’s face, and she clapped her hands 
involuntarily, as she would have applauded 
a stage incident. Detective Mallory started 
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to say something, then thought better of it, 
and glared at Cunningham instead. 

“ Now, Mr. Cunningham says that he 
shot the Burglar with this revolver,” and the 
Thinking Machine waved the weapon under 
Detective Mallory’s nose. “Its calibre is 
thirty-eight Mr. Herbert was shot with a 
thirty-two calibre. Here is the bullet,” and 
he tossed it on the desk. 

VI. 

Strange emotions, all tangled up with turbu¬ 
lent impressions, scrambled through Dollie 
Meredith’s pretty head in great disorder. 
She did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
Finally she compromised by blushing radi¬ 
antly at the memory of certain lingering 
kisses she had bestowed upon—upon—Dick 
Herbert ? No, it wasn’t Dick Herbert. Oh, 
dear! 

Detective Mallory pounced upon the bullet 
as a hound upon a hare, and turned and 
twisted it in his hands. Cunningham leaned 
over his shoulder, then drew a cartridge from 
the revolver and compared it, as to size, with 
the bullet. Hatch and Mr. Randolph, look¬ 
ing on, saw him shake his head. The ball 
'was too small for the revolver. 

The Supreme Intelligence turned suddenly, 
fiercely upon Dollie, and thrust an accusing 
finger into her startled face. 

“Mr. Herbert confessed to you that he 
was with you in the car, didn’t he ? ” 

“Y-yes,” she faltered. 

“ You know he was with you ? ” 

“ I thought I knew it.” 

“You wouldn’t have gone with any other 
man ? ” 

“Certainly not!” and a blaze of indignation 
suffused her cheeks. 

“ Your casket of jewels was found among 
the stolen goods in his possession ? ” 

“Yes, but-” 

With a wave of his hand the Supreme 
Intelligence stopped explanations and turned 
to glare at the Thinking Machine. That 
imperturbable gentleman did not alter his 
position in the slightest, nor did he change 
the steady upward squint of his eyes. 

“ If you have quite finished, Mr. Mallory,” 
he said, after a moment, “ I will explain how 
and under what circumstances the stolen 
plate and jewels came into Mr. Herbert’s 
possession.” 

“ Go on,” urged Mr. Randolph and Hatch 
in a breath. 

“ When the simplest rules of logic establish 
a fact it becomes incontrovertible,” resumed 
the scientist. “ I have shown that Mr. 
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Herbert was not the man in the car—the 
Burglar. Now, what did happen to Mr. 
Herbert? Twice since his arrest he has 
stated that it would be useless for him to 
explain, because no one would believe it; 
and no one would have believed it unsup¬ 
ported—least of all you, Mr. Mallory. 

“ It’s an admitted fact that Miss Meredith 
and Mr. Herbert had planned to elope from 
Seven Oaks on the night of the ball. I dare 
say that Mr. Herbert did not deem it wise 
for Miss Meredith to know his costume, 
while he must of necessity have known hers. 
Therefore, the plan was for him to recognise 
her, but as it developed she recognised him 
—or thought she did—and that was the 
real cause of this remarkable muddle." He 
glanced at Dollie. “ Is that correct ? ” 

Dollie nodded blushingly. 

“ Now, Mr. Herbert did not go to the ball 
— why not, I will explain later; therefore 
Miss Meredith recognised the real Burglar as 
Mr. Herbert; and we know how they ran 
away together after the Burglar had stolen 
the plate and various articles of jewellery. 
We must credit the Burglar with remarkable 
intelligence; therefore, when a young and 
attractive woman—I may say a beautiful 
woman—spoke to him as someone else, he 
immediately saw an advantage in it. There 
is always, too, the possibility that he knew he 
was mistaken for Mr. Herbert.” 

Dollie was beginning to see, too. 

“ We know the method of escape, the pur¬ 
suit, and all that, therefore we jump to the 
return of the gold plate. Logic makes it 
instantly apparent that that was the work of 
Miss Meredith here. Not having the plate, 
Mr. Herbert did-not send it back, of course j 
and the Burglar would not have sent it back. 
Realizing too late that the man she was with 
was really a thief—and still believing him, 
perhaps, to be Mr. Herbert—she must have 
taken the plate and escaped under cover of 
darkness ? ” 

The tone carried a question, and the 
Thinking Machine turned squintingly upon 
Dollie. 

Again she nodded. She was enthralled, 
fascinated by the recital. 

“ It was a simple matter for her to return 
the gold plate, taking advantage of an 
unoccupied house and the willingness of a 
stranger to telephone for a carrier’s cart. 
Thus we have the plate again at Seven Oaks, 
and we have it there by the only method it 
could have been returned there when we 
account for and consider every known fact.” 

The Thinking Machine paused and sat 
linn 
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silently staring upward. His listeners waited 
impatiently. 

“Now, why did Mr. Herbert confess to 
Miss Meredith that he stole the plate ? ” asked 
the scientist, as if of himself. “ Perhaps she 
forced him to it. Mr. Herbert is a young 
man of strong loyalty and a grim sense of 
humour, this latter being something the police 
are not acquainted with. However, Mr. 
Herbert did confess to Miss Meredith that 
he was the Burglar, but he made this confes¬ 
sion obviously because she would believe 
nothing else, and when a seeming necessity 
of protecting the real Burglar was still upper¬ 
most in his mind. What he wanted was the 
Girl. If the facts never came out he was all 
right; if they did come out they would 
implicate one whom he was protecting, but 
through no fault of his ; therefore he was still 
all right.” 

“ Bah! ” exclaimed the Supreme In¬ 
telligence. “ My experience has shown 
that a man doesn’t confess to a theft 
unless-” 

“ So we may safely assume,” the Thinking 
Machine continued, almost pleasantly, “that 
Mr. Herbert, by confessing the theft as a 
prank, perhaps, won back Miss Meredith’s 
confidence; that they planned an elopement 
for the second time. A conversation Mr. 
Hatch had with Mr. Herbert immediately 
after Mr. Herbert saw Miss Meredith practi¬ 
cally confirms it. Then, with matters in this 
shape, the real Burglar, to whom I have 
accredited unusual powers, stole the plate the 
second time—we know how.” 

“ Herbert stole it, you mean ! ” blazed 
Detective Mallory. 

“This theft came immediately on top of 
the reconciliation of Miss Meredith and Mr. 
Herbert,” the Thinking Machine went on 
steadily, without heeding the remark by the 
slightest sign; “ therefore it was only natural 
that he should be the person most vitally 
interested in seeing that the plate was again 
returned. He undertook to do this himself. 
The result was that where the police had 
failed he found the plate and a lot of jewels, 
took them from the Burglar, and was about 
to return Mr. Randolph’s property when the 
detectives walked in on him. That is why 
he laughed.” 

Detective Mallory arose from his seat and 
started to say something impolite. 

“ Who, then,” he demanded, after a couple 
of gulps, “ who do you say is the thief if 
Herbert is not ? ” 

The Thinking Machine glanced up into 
his face, then turned to Hatch, 


“ Mr. Hatch, what is that name I asked 
you to get ? ” 

“ George Francis Hayden,” was the stam¬ 
mering reply; “ but—but-” 

“ Then George Francis Hayden is the 
thief,” declared the Thinking Machine, 
emphatically. 

“ But I—I started to say,” Hatch blurted 
out, “ I started to say that George Francis 
Hayden has been dead for two years.” 

The Thinking Machine arose suddenly and 
glared at the reporter. There was a tense 
silence, broken at last by a chuckle from 
Detective Mallory. 

“ Dead ? ” repeated the scientist, incredu¬ 
lously. “ Do you know that ? ” 

“ Yes ; I—I know it.” 

The Thinking Machine stood for another 
moment squinting at him, then, turning, left 
the room. 

VII. 

Half an hour later the Thinking Machine 
walked in, unannounced, upon Dick Herbert. 

“ Mr. Herbert," the scientist began, “ I 
have gone out of my way to prove to the 
police that you were not in the car with 
Miss Meredith, and that you did not steal 
the gold plate found in your possession. 
Now, I happen to know the name of the 
thief, and-” 

“ And if you mention it to one living soul,” 
Dick added, suddenly, hotly, “I shall forget 
myself, and—and-” 

“ His name is George Francis Hayden,” 
the scientist continued. 

Dick started a little and straightened up ; 
the menace dropped from him, and he paused 
to gaze curiously into the wizened face before 
him. 

After a moment he drew a sigh of deep 
relief. 

“ I know that that isn’t the man you 
thought it was,” resumed the other, “ but the 
fact remains that Hayden is the man with 
whom Miss Meredith unwittingly eloped, and 
that Hayden is the man who actually stole 
the plate and jewels. Further, the fact 
remains that Hayden-” 

“ Is dead,” Dick supplemented, grimly. 
“ You are talking without any knowledge of 
what you are saying.” 

“ He can’t be dead,” remarked the scientist, 
calmly. 

“ But he is dead,” Dick insisted. 

“He can’t be dead,” snapped the other, 
abruptly. “ It’s perfectly stupid to suppose 
such a thing. Why, I have proved abso¬ 
lutely by the simplest rules of logic that he 
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stole the gold plate ; therefore he cannot be 
dead. It's foolish to say so/' 

Dick was not quite certain whether to be 
angry or amused. 

" How long has he been dead ? ” continued 
the scientist 

" About two years,” 

“ You know it ? ” 

" YeSj I know it” 

“ How do you know it ? ” 

“ Because I attended his funeral,” was the 
prompt reply. 

Dick saw a shadow of impatience flash 
into his visitor’s face and instantly pass, 

" How did he die?” queried the scientist 
"He was lost from his cat-boat,” Dick 
answered. " He had gone out sailing alone, 
while in a bathing suit. Several hours after 
the boat drifted in on the tide without him* 
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It was two or three weeks before the body 
was recovered.” 

"Ah I” exclaimed the Thinking Machine* 

Then for half an hour or so he talked, 
and as he went on incisively, pointedly, 
dramatically even at times, Dick Herbert's 
eyes opened wider and wider. At the end he 
rose and gripped the scientist’s slender white 
fingers heartily in his own with something 
approaching awe in his manner. Finally he 
put on his hat, and they went out together. 

That evening, at eight o'clock, Detective 
Mallory, Hutchinson Hatch, Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Grey ton, and Dollic 
Meredith gathered in a parlour of the 
Greytons’ house by request of the Thinking 
Machine. 

Finally there came a tinkle at the hell, and 
the Thinking Machine entered. Behind him 
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came Dick Herbert, Dr. Clarence Walpole, 
and a stranger. Mr. Meredith glanced up 
quickly at Herbert, and Dollie lifted her chin 
haughtily, with a stony stare which admitted 
of no compromise. Dick pleaded recognition 
with his eyes, but it was no use, so he sat 
down where he could watch her unobserved. 

The Thinking Machine sat down, stretched 
out his slender legs, turned his eyes upward, 
and adjusted his fingers precisely, tip to tip. 

“ We shall have to go back a few years to 
get the real beginning of the events which 
have culminated so strangely within the past 
week,” he said. “This was a close friend¬ 
ship of three young men in college. They 
were Mr. Herbert here, Harry Meredith, and 
George Francis Hayden. This friendship, 
not an unusual one in college, was made 
somewhat romantic by the young men calling 
themselves the Triangle. They occupied the 
same apartments, and were exclusive to a 
degree. Of necessity Mr. Herbert was drawn 
from that exclusiveness to a certain extent 
by his participation in football.” 

A germ of memory was working in Hatch’s 
mind. 

“At someone’s suggestion three triangular 
watch-charms were made, identical in every 
way save for initials on the back. They bore 
a symbol which was meaningless, except to 
the Triangle. They were made to order, and 
are therefore the only three of the kind in 
the world. Mr. Herbert has one now on his 
watch-chain, with his own initials; there is 
another with the initials ‘ G. F. H.’ in the lot 
of jewellery Mr. Mallory recovered from Mr. 
Herbert. The third is worn by Harry 
Meredith, who is now in Buenos Ayres. The 
British Consul there has confirmed by cable 
that fact. 

“ In their last year the three young men 
of the Triangle were concerned in the 
mysterious disappearance of a valuable 
diamond ring. It was hushed up in college 
after it seemed established that Mr. Herbert 
here was a thief. Knowing his own inno¬ 
cence, and seeing what seemed to be an 
exclusive opportunity for Harry Meredith to 
have done what was charged, Mr. Herbert 
laid the matter to him, having at that time 
an interview with Mr. Meredith here. The 
result of that interview was more than ever 
to convince Mr. Meredith of Mr. Herbert’s 
guilt. As a matter of fact, the thief in that 
case was George Francis Hayden.” 

There were little murmurs of astonishment, 
and Mr. Meredith turned and stared at Dick 
Herbert. Dollie gave him a little glance out 
of a comer of her eye and smiled. 


“ This ended the Triangle,” resumed the 
scientist. “A year or so later Mr. Herbert 
met Miss Meredith. About two years ago 
George Francis Hayden was reported 
drowned from his boat. This was confirmed 
apparently by the finding of his body, and 
an insurance company paid over a large 
sum, I think five thousand pounds, to a 
woman who claimed to be his wife. But 
George Francis Hayden was not drowned; 
he is alive now. It was a carefully-planned 
fraud against the insurance company, and it 
succeeded. 

“This, then, was the situation on last 
Thursday, the night of the masked ball at 
Seven Oaks, except that there had grown up 
a love affair between Miss Meredith and Mr. 
Herbert. Naturally the father opposed this 
because of the incident at college. Both 
Miss Meredith and Mr. Herbert had invita¬ 
tions to that ball. It was an opportunity for 
an elopement, and they accepted it. Mr. 
Herbert sent word to her what costume to 
wear; she did not know the nature of his. 

“ On Thursday afternoon Miss Meredith 
sent her jewel casket, with practically all her 
jewels, to Mr. Herbert. 

“ At this point Fate, in the guise of a 
masked Burglar, saw fit to step into the 
affair,” the scientist went on, after a moment. 
“About nine-thirty on Thursday evening, 
while Mr. Herbert was alone, the masked 
Burglar, George Francis Hayden, entered Mr. 
Herbert’s house, possibly thinking everyone 
was away. There, still masked, he met Mr. 
Herbert, who recognised him by something 
he said and by the triangular charm he wore, 
as Harry Meredith. Remember, he thought 
he knew George Francis Hayden was dead. 

“ There were some words and a personal 
encounter between the two men. George 
Francis Hayden fired a shot which struck 
Mr. Herbert in the right shoulder—in front— 
took the jewel casket, in which Mr. Herbert 
had placed his card of invitation to the ball, 
and went away, leaving Mr. Herbert senseless 
on the floor.” 

Dollie’s face blanched suddenly, and she 
gasped. When she glanced involuntarily at 
Dick she read the love-light in his eyes, and 
her colour returned with a rush. 

“ Several hours later, when Mr. Herbert 
recovered consciousness,” the unruffled voice 
continued, “ he went to Dr. Walpole, the 
nearest physician, and there the bullet was 
extracted and the wound dressed. The ball 
was thirty-two calibre ? ” 

Dr. Walpole nodded. 

“ And Mr. Cunningham’s revolver carried 
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a thirty-eight," added the scientist “ Now 
we go back to the Burglar, He found 
the invitation in the casket, and the bold 
scheme which later he carried out so per¬ 
fectly came to him as an inspiration. He 
went to the ball just as he was. Nerve, 
self - possession, and humour took him 
through. 

** Naturally, under all the circumstances, 
Mr, Herbert, believing that Harry Meredith 
was the thief, would say nothing to bring 
disgrace upon the name of the girl he loved. 
Instead he saw Miss Meredith, who would 
not accept his denial then, and in order to 
get her first—explanations might come later 
—he confessed to the theft, whereupon they 
planned the second elopement, 

u When Miss Meredith returned the plate 
there was no anticipation of a second theft* 
Here is where we get a better understanding 
of the mettle of the real Burglar—George 
Francis Hayden, He went back and got 
the plate from Seven Oaks. Instantly that 
upset the second elopement plan. Then 
Mr, Herbert undertook the search, got a clue, 


11 Mh. MKKEUTTK AROSE, WENT OVER TO DICK HERBERT, 


followed it, and recovered not only the plate, 
but a great lot of jewels, 11 

There was a pause. A sky-rocket ascended 
in Hatch's mind and burst, illuminating the 
whole tangled story. Detective Mallory 
sat dumbly, thinking profane words. Mr. 
Meredith arose, went over to Dick Herbert, 
and solemnly shook his hand, after which he 
sat down again* Dollie smiled charmingly, 

VIII. 

“ Now that is what actually happened/’ said 
the Thinking Machine after a little while, 
“First in this case I had Mr* Hatch's detailed 
examination of each circumstance. By an 
inspiration he connected Mr. Herbert and 
Miss Meredith with the affair, and talked to 
both before the police had any knowledge at 
all of them* In other w f ords, he reached at a 
bound what they took days to accomplish* 
After the second theft he came to me and 
related the story." 

The reporter blushed modestly, 

“ Mr* Hatch's belief that the things that 
had happened to Mr, Herbert and Miss 

Meredith bore on 
the theft," re- 
sumed the 
scientist, “was 
susceptible of con¬ 
firmation or re¬ 
futation in only 
one w ¥ ay, this 
being so because 
of Mr, Herbert's 
silence — due to 
his loyalty. I saw 
that. But before 
I went farther I 
saw T clearly what 
had actually hap¬ 
pened if I pre¬ 
supposed that 
there Imd been 
some connection. 
Thus came to me, 
I may say here, 
the almost certain 
knowledge that 
Miss Meredith 
had a brother, 
although I had 
never heard of 
him or her*’ 1 
“ Suppose you 
give us just your 
line of reason¬ 
ing," ventured 
5QMr.uNt,y shook Hatch, 
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“ Well, I began with the bloodstains in 
the motor-car, to either bring Mr. Herbert 
into this affair or shut him out,” replied 
the scientist. “ You know how I made the 
blood tests. They showed conclusively that 
the hlood on the cushion was not Mr. 
Herbert's. Remember, please, that while I 
knew Miss Meredith had been in the car, I 
also knew she was not wounded. 

“ Now, I knew Mr. Herbert had been 
wounded—he wouldn't say how. If at home, 
would he not go to the nearest physician ? 
Probably. I got Dr. Walpole's name from 
the telephone book — he being nearest the 
Herbert home—and sent Mr. Hatch there, 
where he learned of the wound in front and 
of the thirty-two calibre ball. I already knew 
the police revolvers were thirty eight calibre ; 
therefore Mr. Herbert was not wounded while 
in the car. 

“That removed Mr. Herbert as a possi¬ 
bility in the first theft, despite the fact that 
his invitation card was presented at the door. 
It was reasonable to suppose that invitation 
had been stolen. Immediately after the 
plate was returned Mr. Herbert effected a 
reconciliation with Miss Meredith. Because 
of this and for other reasons I could not 
bring myself to see that he was a party to the 
second theft, as I knew him to be innocent 
of the first. Yet, what happened to him ? 
Why wouldn’t he say something ? 

“ In this instance I could only imagine why 
Mr. Herbert was silent. Remember, he was 
shot, and wouldn't say who did it. Why? 
If it had been an ordinary thief—and I got 
the idea of a thief from the invitation card 
being in other hands than his—he would not 
have hesitated to talk. Therefore it was an 
extraordinary thief, in that it connected with 
something near and dear to him. No one 
was nearer and dearer to him than Miss 
Meredith. Did she shoot him? No. Did 
her father shoot him ? Probably not, but 
possibly. A brother? That began to look 
more reasonable. 

“ For the moment I assumed a brother, 
not knowing. How did Mr. Herbert know 
this brother ? Was it in his college days ? 
Mr. Hatch brought me a list of the students 
of three years before his graduating year, and 
there I found the name Harry Meredith. You 
see, step by step pure logic was leading me 
to something tangible, definite. My next 
act was to see Mr. Meredith and ask for the 
address of his son—the only son—whom at 
that time I frankly believed was the real 
thief. But this son was in South America. 
That startled me a little, and brought me up 
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against the father as a possible thief. He 
was in Birmingham on that night. 

“ Then the question: Was the man who 
stole from Mr. Herbert, probably entering 
his place and shooting him, masked ? Mr. 
Herbert said he was. I framed the question 
so as to bring Harry Meredith’s name into it, 
much to Mr. Herbert’s alarm. How had he 
recognised him as Harry Meredith ? By 
something he said or wore? Mr. Herbert 
replied in the affirmative—both. Therefore, 
I had a masked Burglar who could not have 
been either Harry Meredith or Mr. Meredith 
here. Who was he? 

“ I decided to let Mr. Hatch look into 
that point for me, and went to see Dr. 
Walpole. He gave me the bullet he had 
extracted from Mr. Herbert’s shoulder. Mr. 
Hatch shortly after rushed in on me with the 
statement that Miss Meredith had admitted 
that Mr. Herbert had confessed to her. I 
could see instantly why he had confessed to 
her. Then Mr. Hatch undertook for me 
the investigation of Herbert’s and Harry 
Meredith’s career in college. He remem¬ 
bered part of it, and unearthed the affair of 
the Triangle and the theft of a diamond ring. 

I had asked Mr. Hatch to find for me if 
Harry Meredith and Mr. Herbert had had 
a mutual intimate in college. They had: 
George Francis Hayden, the third member 
of the Triangle. Then the question seemed 
solved, but Mr. Hatch upset everything 
when he said Mr. Hayden was dead. I went 
immediately to see Mr. Herbert. From him 
I learned that, while Mr. Hayden was supposed 
to be dead and buried, there was no positive 
proof of it; the body recovered had been in 
the water three weeks, and was consequently 
almost unrecognisable. Therefore the theft 
came inevitably to Mr. Hayden. Why ? 
Because the Burglar had been recognised by 
something he said and wore. It would have 
been difficult for Mr. Herbert to recognise 
a masked man so positively unless the masked 
man wore something he-, absolutely knew or 
said something he absolutely knew. Mr. 
Herbert thought with reason that the masked 
man was Harry Meredith, but with Harry 
Meredith in South America the thief was 
incontrovertibly George Francis Hayden. 

“ After a short interview as to Hayden, 
during which Mr. Herbert told me more of 
the Triangle and the three watch-charms, he 
and I went out investigating. He took me 
to the room where he had found the plate 
and jewels—a place in a boarding-house 
which this gentleman manages.” The scientist 
turned to tfcse stranger, who had been a silent 
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listener, “He identified an old photograph 
of George Francis Hayden as an occupant of 
an apartment 

" Mr. Herbert and I searched the place* 
My growing idea, based on the established 
knavery of George Frauds Hayden,'that he 
was the real thief in the college incident, was 
proved when I found this ring there—the 
ring that was stolen at that time—with the 
initials of the owner in it.” 

The Thinking Machine produced the ring 
and offered it to Detective Mallory, who had 
allowed the earth to slip away from him 
slowly but surely. 

“ Mr. Herbert and I learned of the insu¬ 
rance fraud in another manner—that is, when 
we knew that George Francis Hayden was 
not dead we knew there had been a fraud, 
Mr. Hayden has been known lately as 
Chester Goodrich, He has been missing 
since Mr. Herbert, in his absence, recovered 
the plate and the jewels in his apartments." 

The Thinking Machine glanced at Mr. 
Mallory. 

“Your man — Downey, 1 think it was —did 
exceIlentwork,”he 
said, “ in tracing 
Miss Meredith 
from the time she 
left the car until 
she returned 
home, and later 
leading you to 
Mr. Herbert, It 
was not strange 
that you should 
have been con 
vinced of his guilt 
when we consider 
the goods found 
in his possession 
and also the 
wound in his 
shoulder.” 

That was all. 

For a long time 
there was silence. 

Doilie Meredith's 
pretty face was 
radiant, and her 
eyes were fastened 
on herfather. Mr. 

Meredith glanced 
at her, cleared his 
throat, then 
arose and offered 
his hand to Dick 
Herbert. 


“ I have done you an injustice, sir,” he 
said, gravely. “Permit me to apologize. I 
think perhaps my daughter-” 

That was superfluous. Doilie was already 
beside Dick, and a rousing, smacking, re¬ 
sounding kiss echoed her father's words 
Dick liked it and was ready for more, but 
Doilie impetuously flung her arms around the 
neck of the Thinking Machine. 

“You dear old thing!” she gurgled. 
11 You're just too sweet for anything.” 

“ Dear me ! dear me ! ” fussed the Think¬ 
ing Machine. “Don't do that. It annoys 
me exceedingly.” 

Some three months later, when the search 
for George Francis Hayden had become only 
lukewarm, this being three days l>efore Miss 
Meredith's wedding to Dick Herbert, she 
received a small box containing a solitaire 
ring and a note. It was brief:— 

Jn memory of one night in the woods and of what 
happened there, permit me to give this. You can’t 
return it—and it is one of the few things honest 
money from rue ever paid for. 

Bill the 

Burglar. 

While Doilie 
examined the 
ring with mingled 
emotions Dick 
stared at the post¬ 
mark on the pack¬ 
age- 

“It’s a rattling 

good clue ! ** he 
said, enthusias¬ 
tically. 

Doilie turned 
to him, recog- 
nisinga menace 
in the words, 
and took the 
paper which 
bore the post- 
mark from his 
hands, 

“Let's pre- 
ten d,” she 
said, gently; 
“lets pretend 
we don't know 
where it came 
from,” 

Dick stared a 
little, and kissed 
her. 


*let's pe stand, 1 she said, gently." 
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The Discovery of • Pharaohs Mummy, 

By DAVID M. BEDDOE 


Illustrated from Photographs by Professor Elliot Smith. 


F the many kings who ruled 
in ancient Egypt, not one has 
seized more on the popular 

imagination than he with 

whom Moses fought his long 
duel for the liberation of his 

countrymen. 

Up to comparatively recent years even his 
identity was wrapped in obscurity, but latterly 
several facts have come to light which 

make it practically a certainty that he was 
Menephtah, son of the great Rameses. 

And now his 
m vi in my has 
been discovered 
and unfolded, 
and the eyes of 
readers of these 
pages can rest on 
the very features 
on which the 
eyes of Moses 
looked three 
thousand years 
and more ago. 

The mummy 
was found in 
1898 by M, 

Loret, in the 
tomb of Amen- 
hotep IT, at Bab 
el M u Ie u k , 

Thebes, and was 
brought to the 
Museum in Cairo 
in 1900, but it 
was not until 
last July that it 
was unwrapped. 

Professor 
Elliot Smith, 

F.R.S., writes: 

H Even without the evidence of the writing 
on the shroud, many details of the process of 
mummification would have enabled us to put 
this mummy into the same group as those 
of Rameses II- and Siptah and Seti II., and 
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the physical characteristics of the mummy 
itself are such as to suggest a near affinity to 
Rameses IL and Seti L On these grounds 
there can be little doubt as to the correct¬ 
ness of the identification of this mummy as 
Menephtah.” 

On July 8th, 1907, Professor Elliot Smith 
proceeded to unwrap the mummy in the 
presence of M ( Maspero and a few others. 
On the table lay an oblong figure in brown 
linen , no finer than many others, no pomp, no 
splendour about it to distinguish it from many 

another and 
humbler being, 
nothing save the 
brief writing in 
faded ink over 
the chest to tell 
that therein lay 
all that was left 
of Menephtah, 
King of Upper 
and Lower 
Egypt. Slowly 
and carefully the 
linen bandages 
were unwound 
— long, inter¬ 
minable wrap¬ 
pings, Then, as 
the chest came 
to view, someone 
exclaimed, “See! 
he has been 
plundered/" and 
there, folded 
across the breast, 
were to be seen 
the long, lean 
armsand the half- 
clenched fists, 
now emptied 
of those golden sceptres of Royalty which 
ever accompanied the Kings of Egypt to the 
tomb ; yet, though some two thousand years 
had elapsed since the plunderers had de¬ 
spoiled him of them, the long, lean fingers 
Original from 
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were gripped together as if they still clutched 
those emblems of power that he knew so 
well how to wield. 

One could see that the pillage had been a 
hurried one, for the thieves, in their haste to 
rifle, had gashed into 
the forearms with the 
sharp instruments they 
had employed to cut 
through the under wrap¬ 
pings ; they had done 
their work thoroughly, 
however, for not a jewel, 
not a scarab was left— 
they had picked him 
clean* 

As the deft hands 
continued their task one 
watched with an all- 
pervading curiosity for 
the countenance of 
Pharaoh to be laid bare. 

What manner of man 
was he ? What was he 
like? 

Little by little the 
head and face came to 
view, and soon they lay 
before us in all their 
nakedness upturned to 
the ceiling. 

There are many faces 
which accord but ill with 
the character of the men 
as we know them ; not 
so Pharaoh. No ple¬ 
beian face his : the 
clean-shaven head in its 
long sweep, the high- 
archcd nose, almost 
hawk-like in its lines, 
the long, lean jaw and 
thin - cut mouth, they 
were all there j the eyes 
alone, which might in 
some passing gleam of 
kindliness have tem¬ 
pered that iron jaw and 
that stubborn mouth, 
were absent. Pharaoh, as hq is depicted in 
Exodus, lay on the table in the Cairo Museum ; 
the three thousand years had not softened him. 

One touch of human frailty he presented, 
for while the stubble lay rough to the fingers 
on his lips, the top of his head was smooth. 
Pharaoh was bald. To reconstruct his 
appearance during life would not be difficult 
from a consideration of his present condition 
and the results of anatomical examination* 


fie was a clean-shaven, corpulent old man 
of somewhat below the average height, dark- 
complexioned and bald, save for a tonsure¬ 
like fringe of white hair; toothless, except 
fur one somewhat prominent front tooth in 
the upper jaw, which 
but inadequately could 
have kept his somewhat 
hooked nose from con¬ 
tact with Iris chin. 

The actual cause of 
his death is now impos- 
sible to determine, but 
it is certain that his 
declining days were not 
spent in comfort; the 
skin still hangs some¬ 
what loosely on his 
body, as though he had 
suffered from some wast¬ 
ing disease. His arteries 
are much degenerated, 
and his absence of teeth, 
apart from the pain of 
decay, must have pre¬ 
vented him from at least 
enjoying the pleasures 
of the table. 

Cicero might very well 
have pointed out the 
beauties of old age, but 
it would probably have 
taken more even than the 
great Roman's eloquence 
to have convinced 
Menephtah of its charms* 
Such is the appearance 
of the great Tyrant, he 
who has been held up for 
countless generations to 
the obloquy of mankind 
as the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. What a drama 
the very words conjure 
up ! We see the begin¬ 
nings in the jealousy of 
so m e 11 ebre w brot h ers 
who, under the father of 
this Pharaoh, sell another 
brother—Joseph—into slavery. We follow the 
varying fortunes of the latter on the banks of 
the Nile, his amazing rise to power, his bring¬ 
ing of his kindred to share in his good fortune, 
their prosperity and increase, followed after 
his death by their gradual fall into slavery 
when the Egyptians 14 made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage in mortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of service in the field.” We see 
the quick mp|f|^^i|tf|e : tpployed by one of 
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these Israelilish women to save her child— 
Moses—from the pitiless order to slay, his 
discovery by the daughter of the King, his 
upbringing in the palace of Pharaoh him¬ 
self, his killing of an Egyptian whom he 
found maltreating one of his blood, his 
hurried flight from the country, and his 
return forty years later to wrest them, if 
possible, from the grip of a tyrant standing 
out against the aspirations of a people longing 
for freedom. 

VVe watch the 
long fight be¬ 
tween the patriot 
and the tyrant, 
the struggle of 
the Sovereign, 
torn between 
superstitious fear 
and kingly pride, 
his promises and 
recantations, his 
final acquiesc¬ 
ence, closely fol¬ 
lowed again by 
repentance, the 
hurried mobili¬ 
zation of his 
army, his dash 
after his retreat¬ 
ing bondsmen, 
and the final 
catastrophe in 
the waters of the 
Red Sea. It 
forms a story 
that even the 
romance - laden 
land of Egypt 
cannot surpass. 

The life-his¬ 
tory of Moses, 
the great patriot, 
is known to us 
most fully from A Portrait-Statue of 

the Old Testa¬ 
ment; but of that of his great opponent, of 
Pharaoh himself, we learn little. His name, 
his age, his personal characteristics, are 
scarcely touched upon. Yet, if there is one 
of the great rulers of olden time that one 
longs to know more of than another, it is this 
King, whose order to make bricks without 
straw yet stands out as the acme of tyranny 
and senseless oppression. 

It is a most singular thing, considering 
how important the Israelitish bondage in 
Egypt appears to have been, how little 
record there is of the Israelites in Egyptian 
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chronicles. There is known at present but 
one record, and that of the briefest: it is on 
a stele described by Petrie in 1896 and 
found on the site of the Amenopbium at 
Thebes, whereon Menephtah (Pharaoh), in 
his prean of victory, says that “The braiiu 
are destroyed and have no longer seed.” 

Such alone is the contemporary reference 
to a series of incidents which for nearly four 
thousand years have moved the hearts of 

mankind. This 
Egyptian capti¬ 
vity of an alien 
race would long 
since have been 
forgotten had it 
not been that 
from that race 
sprang the 
founder of 
Christianity. 

Pharaoh was 
the thirteenth of 
the hundred and 
eleven sons born 
to the great 
Rameses; his 
mother was Iso¬ 
nofrit, sister of 
Rameses and 
daughter of Seti 
L It was pro¬ 
bably a sister of 
Menephtah who 
found Moses in 
the bulrushes. 
Her identity has, 
unfortunately, 
not been pre¬ 
served. One 
would have been 
glad to have 
known some¬ 
thing more of 
her, if only for 
that sweet com¬ 
passion which alone in the tragic description 
in the Exodus illumines with its womanliness 
the stem picture of the Egyptian character. 

Of Pharaoh's youth little is known. He 
was already a man of at least sixty years of age 
when he succeeded his father, and save for a 
small expedition into Syria the first few years 
of his reign passed tranquilly enough. He 
was not of an age to long for conquest, and 
his ambitions, if he had ever had any, had 
probably long since passed with his youth. 
That he did not carry out any very ambi¬ 
tious work, was content with erecting the 
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few monuments which remain as a record of 
his reign, was probably due to the fact that 
he realised that from his age he would never 
be able toeompletesuch 
work, and that he would 
be but acting for the 
glonficat ion of his 
successor. 

Of Pharaoh s charac- 
ter we know little save 
what we can glean from 
side issues. That he 
was superstitious is very 
probable, but it was a 
failing that he shared 
with those of his time. 

Concerning the obsti¬ 
nacy that he displayed 
even in the face of the 
many wonders per¬ 
formed by Moses, it is 
very possible that there¬ 
in lies a simple expla¬ 
nation. What position 
Moses exactly occupied 
at the Court of Plmraoh 
— whether it was a 
somewhat menial one, 
or as the pampered 
favourite of the Princess 
with all the attendant 
privileges—we do not 
know ; but it would be 
almost certain that he 
would have been well 
known to Pharaoh. 

Familiarity and rever¬ 
ence are naturally an¬ 
tagonistic, and we can 
imagine that, supers!i- 
tious as Menephtah 
probably was, his in¬ 
credulity was not un¬ 
likely due to the fact 
that he had known 
Moses of old. That the 
youth who hid pro¬ 
bably played with him 
on the banks of the 
Nile should return from 
goodness knows where, 
as the confidant of a 
God whom he bad 
never heard of, and 
demand the liberation 
of 600,000 slaves, was a trifle too much even 
for Pharaoh, who needed more than one 
trick of legerdemain, as he considered it, to 
convince him. 
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Of the cause of Pharaoh's death we have 
no record. That he met with the end conv 
mon!y ascribed to him is almost certainly 
unfounded. There is 
no record of his having 
been drowned in the 
Red Sea, neither is 
there any account of 
any Pharaoh having 
met his death by such 
means ; and the fact 
that his mummy has 
now been found prac- 
tically puts such a 
theory out of court. 

Though it has long 
been accepted that the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus 
met his fate thus, the 
examination of Holy 
Writ does not expressly 
state it. In Exodus 
xiv, s 28, it says : u And 
the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots, 
and the horsemen, and 
all the host of Pharaoh 
that came into the sea 
after them ; there re¬ 
mained not so much 
as one of them.” 

In Exodus xv., 4, it 
relates how ** Pharaoh's 
chariots and his host 
hath he cast into the 
sea; his chosen cap¬ 
tains also are drowned 
in the Red Sea.” 

There is not a word 
of Pharaoh himself. 
Had he too fallen a 
victim it is not likely 
that the Israelites w r ou!d 
have forgotten to chro¬ 
nicle the fact. 

The Koran is, how¬ 
ever, much more ex- 
plicit. In the tenth 
chapter, that entitled 
“Jonas/ 1 it says: “And 
we caused the children 
of Israel to pass 
through the Red Sea, 
and Pharaoh and his 
army followed them 
in a violent and hostile manner until, when 
he was drowning, he said: *X believe that 
there is no God but He on whom the 
children of Israel t^lieve/ ” There is also a 
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Moslem tradition to the effect that, some 
of the children of Israel doubting whether 
Pharaoh was really drowned, Gabriel, by 
God's command, caused his body, still 
enclosed in his golden armour, to rise to 
the surface of the water so that all might 
see it. But unless one grants the supposi¬ 
tion that his body was reclaimed and after¬ 
wards embalmed, the finding of the mummy 
disposes of the notion that Pharaoh was 
drowned, 

Three thousand years have elapsed since 
the embalmer worked with his cunning hands 
upon him. Memphis gone, Thebes and its 
glory have passed away, the tides of many 
conquests have swept over Egypt, but 
Pharaoh still remains waiting till the ever¬ 
lasting God shall call him, waiting until 


M 3 

Thoth shall have weighed his heart against a 
feather in the scales and he shall again be 
one with Osiris; and preserved by that 
w onderful art of the-craftsman he still waits, 
though the gods for whom he fought have 
perished* 

Osiris, Horus, Ammon Ra, old familiar 
names in Egypt when those Ups had 
fashioned themselves to words, have long 
since ceased to concern mankind, and the 
peasant in the sun-swept fields at eventide 
prostrates himself before another deity, who 
if he is anyone is the God of Isaac, of Jacob, 
and of Moses. 

Time brings many strange transformations, 
and not the least is that by which Menephtah 
has become less than a memory to his race, 
and Moses a prophet* 



A Bittle-Chariot such as was used, by Pharaoh's Host when they were lost in the Red Sea* 
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HERE was never a time, 
perhaps, in the history of the 
world when children were so 
much the fashion as they are 
now* Everyone loves, or pro 
fesses to love, children, but 
generally with certain reservations expressed 
or implied For our part, we are inclined to 
deny the title of true child-lover to those who 
make distinctions of ages—those who, for 
instance, profess not to be able to understand, 
and to be rather frightened at, a real haby, 
while yet eagerly declaring their appreciation 
of the entertaining little toddlers who can 
talk* No; we would even go so far as to say 
that if your true child-lover has a preference 
for any age* it is for that perfectly helpless 
one of infancy. 

The notion that infants are all alike—that 
iheir undeveloped countenances are devoid 
of expression save the primary ones of grief 
or a stolid contentment—is one which dies 
hard, though the knowledge of how false it is 
is by no means confined to the mothers and 
nurses, who may be regarded as undisputed 
experts. The true child-lover knows well 
how various are the expressions which the 
dawning intelligence, even of a very young 
infant—the first faint associations of ideas* 
the first tiny manifestations of love and grati¬ 
tude—can bring out upon its features. It 
must be admitted that the poets in all ages 
have shown greater appreciation of the more 
" grown - up !J babies — the little creatures 
whose fascination and charm are obvious to 
every observer ; whereas properly to appre¬ 
ciate a baby it is unquestionably necessary 
to know it very well—to be much with it at 
all hours of the day and night—for the real 
infant is apt to be suspicious of strangers, 
and often treats them to nothing but tears, 
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There can be no doubt—let it be said in 
all reverence—that Christianity almost from 
the very beginning profoundly affected the 
attitude of mankind towards infancy in 
general The little baby, the Christ-child in 
the manger at Bethlehem, whom the greatest 
artists in every age loved to paint, and who 
has been the object of the worship of count¬ 
less millions, gave to the infancy that was 
made after His image a new glory, a new 
dignity which before were lacking* Even in the 
Old Testament, which is so full of the noblest 
poetry, we do not find that appreciation of 
babyhood for its own sake which is charac¬ 
teristic of more modern times. The earliest 
years of the children were .spent with the 
women, and a father did not usually begin to 
take an interest in his son until he was quite 
a lad and could be trained to all manly pursuits. 
In fact, not only the baby, but also the some’ 
what older child, seems to be regarded not 
for what he is hut for what he will become ; 
and this idea is especially observable in that 
ardent desire of all Jewish women under the 
old dispensation to have a “ man child," one 
who would repeat in the next generation the 
virtues and the prowess of his sire* 

The poetry of ancient Greece is certainly 
full of many beautiful references to the 
charms of childhood, but there can be no 
doubt that these are in many cases inspired 
by natural pity for those wholesale sacrifices 
of mothers and babes which characterized 
the barbarous warfare of ancient times. 
There is, however, one scene in Homer—the 
famous farewell of Hector to Andromache—- 
which seems, in part at least, to anticipate 
the modern appreciation of infancy. The 
mother and child bid farewell to the hero as 
he leaves for the battle, and the little one, 
frightened by the clashing noise made by his 
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Then* is a garden in her face. 

Where rosei and white lilies blow. 

—Campion 



r Jmhs so fair T they might supply 
The sculptor to make beauty by. 

—Chajilus Lamu* 
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And does it not seem hard to you, 
When nil the sky h clear and hint, 
And I should like so much to play. 
To have to go 10 bed by day ? 

-k. L. 



Thou straggler into loving arms, 

Young climber-up of knees, 

When 1 forget thy thousand ways 
Then life and all shall cease, 

—Maky Lamb. 




Ten tiny fingers, ten liny tons, 

Gaby's always counting, so of course she knows, 

—B- k. a 
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h * Stay, dog,, for thou shall hear me.'* 

—Shake sp f.a kt 


Whit does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep pf day ? 

** Let me fly," says Little birdie; 
“ Mother, let me fly away, 1 ' 

—TennysoKk 


The pleasant land of counterpane, —R. L S 
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All who joy would win 

Must share iu Happiness was bom a twin.—E vrun. 



You are more than the earth, ihouph you are such a dgt; 
You can love and think, and the earth cannot I 

—W. Li. Ramj.^ 



When such a specious mirror's set before Inn* 

He needs must see himself. 

—Shakespeare. 
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father’s armour, hides himself in the bosom 
of his nurse with a cry of terror. His father 
and mother smile at this, and then Hector, 
taking off his helmet, kisses his son tenderly, 
and addresses to Zeus and all the other gods 
that infinitely touching prayer that they 
would be pleased to make him braver than 
his sire. 

As a rule, however, in both Greek and 
Roman poetry we fail to find that modern 
appreciation of very young children, of what 
Mrs. Meynell has so exquisitely called 
“their tenderness, their down, their colour, 
their fullness, which is like that of a thick 
rose or of a tight grape.” We find rather the 
portrayal of maternal love, or the child is 
mentioned on account of his future position. 
The new eyes with which Christianity taught 
mankind to regard childhood surely find their 
noblest expression in Milton’s majestic 
“ Hymn to the Nativity.” 

The sight of a very young infant irresistibly 
recalls to the mind that famous epigram of 
Sir William Jones :— 

On parent knees, a naked new-bom child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled ; 

So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile while all around thee weep. 

These lines, which surely constitute in their 
simplicity and in the happiness of the anti¬ 
thesis one of the most perfectly typical epi¬ 
grams ever written, are really a translation 
from the Persian. In them may be perceived, 
it is interesting to note, that same view of 
the child which we have before observed as 
characteristic of non-Christian peoples—that 
is to say, they looked upon the child not in 
simple objective appreciation of its present 
beauties, but with a kind of ethical interest 
in what it was to become. 

In remarkable contrast to this is George 
Macdonald’s famous poem :— 

“ Where did you come from, baby, dear ?” 

“ Out of the everywhere into here.” 

“ Where did you get those eyes so blue ? ” 

“ Out of the sky as I came through/’ 

* * * * 

“ Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ?” 

“ From the same box as the cherubs’ wings.” 

“ How did they all just come to be you ?” 

“ God thought about me, and so I grew.” 

“ But how did you come to us, you dear ?” 

“God thought about you, and so I am here.” 

The peculiar charm of this poem lies in 
its astonishingly studied and successful 
realization of a kind of infantile simplicity. 
Ethical considerations are absent, there is no 
moral lesson, and the poet is not in the 
least interested in what the baby is going to 
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be in after-life. He is solely occupied with 
the child’s physical beauties and perfections, 
to which he assigns such origins as most 
exquisitely illustrate that world-old idea of 
the infant sent down from heaven fresh 
from the hand of God. Added to this, there 
is in the answers which he places in the 
mouth of the baby a naivete , a sort of dewy 
freshness, an absence of grown-up ideas, that 
one instinctively recognises them as being 
exactly what the baby would say if 
it could speak. George Macdonald, indeed, 
was himself the truest of child-lovers, for, not 
content with his own by no means small 
family of boys and girls, he and his wife 
actually adopted an extra child. 

One of the greatest of modern English 
poets, Lord Tennyson, must assuredly be 
counted among the true child-lovers, for he 
knew and understood babies. His son and 
biographer records that the poet would say 
of babies, “There is something gigantic 
about them ; the wide-eyed wonder of a babe 
has a grandeur in it which as children they 
lose. They seem to me to be prophets of a 
mightier race.” 

The truth of this observation must appeal 
to everyone fortunate enough to be included 
among the intimate friends of any infant It 
is necessary to insist on the intimacy, for, as 
all mothers and nurses know well, the tiny, 
helpless creatures are almost always sus¬ 
picious, and often terrified, of strangers. 
Only to familiar, trusted faces do they show 
their curious, elusive charm — that “wide- 
eyed wonder,” in Tennyson’s happy phrase— 
and also that extraordinary look of deep 
thought. You will see an infant of a few 
months old examining the pattern of its little 
bed-quilt with the profundity, the solemn 
wisdom, of some venerable philosopher 
grappling with a world-old problem of meta¬ 
physics. 

Those who have had no experience of 
babies are apt to think—and, if they are 
candid, to say (though not in the hearing of 
any mother !)—that there is no expression in 
the face of a young infant. Extraordinary 
delusion ! The truth is that it is like a 
mountain tarn, of which the apparently still 
surface reflects every wandering sunbeam, 
every passing cloud, and dimples in response 
to every breeze of heaven. Even more 
rapid, sometimes, are the changes on a 
baby’s face, the only index we have to the 
marvellous workings of the tiny, unformed 
brain within. Surely there is nothing more 
beautiful in Nature than these first signs of 
dawning intelligence; every mother remem- 
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bers all the rest of her life her baby's first 
smile. As Longfellow sings : — 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

And again, addressing the babies :— 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

But it must be confessed that we do not 
often find in the poets that really intimate 
observation of babyhood which we should 
have in abundance if only every mother and 
every nurse was herself a poet! Rather do 
we find an objective, sesthetic appreciation of 
the manifold beauties of infancy. What, for 
instance, can be more exquisite than this 
word-picture of a sleeping baby by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning?— 

Sleep on, baby, on the floor, 

Tired of all the playing : 

Sleep with smile the sweeter for 
That you dropped away in. 

On your curls’ full roundness stand 
Golden lights serenely ; 

One cheek, pushed out by the hand, 

Folds the dimple inly ; 

Little head and little foot 
Heavy laid for pleasure, 

Underneath the lids half shut 
Slants the shining azure. 

Coventry Patmore, himself a devoted 
father, has in his intensely autobiographical 
poems more than one realistic picture of 
infancy. For instance :— 

I sipp’d her tea, saw baby scold 
And finger at the muslin fold, 

Through which he push’d his nose at last, 

And choked and chuckled, feeding fast. 

To find a parallel we must again quote 
from Mrs. Browning these lovely lines, in 
which she seems to show us the very heart 
of maternal love:— 

What art’s for a woman ? To hold on her knees 

Both darlings ! To feel all their arms round her 
throat, 

Cling, strangle a little ! To sew by degrees 

And ’broider the long-clothes and neat little coat; 

To dream and to doat. 

“ To dream and to doat.” Somehow the 
lines turn the mind to the thought of those 
little ones who will never grow up—those 
fair flowers whom “ the Reaper whose name 
is Death ” has reaped as well as “ the 
bearded grain ”—and we think in how many 
a locked drawer or cabinet are kept little 
shoes, tiny bonnets, corals, such pathetic 
memorials, to be taken out at night when 
all is still and gazed at by yearning, tear- 
brimmed mother’s eyes. 

And then we recall those comforting lines 
of Christina Rossetti’s :— 
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A million buds are born that never blow, 

That sweet with promise lift a pretty head 
To blush and witner on a barren bed 
And leave na fruit to show, 

Sweet, unfulfilled. Yet have I understood 
One joy, by their fragility made plain ; 

Nothing was ever beautiful in vain, 

Or all in vain was good. 

But let us turn from the thought of loss to 
see how the poets picture the baby alive and 
awake. And first we may note the perfectly 
child-like simplicity with which a great poet 
like Tennyson draws, in his famous 44 Cradle 
Song,” the awakening infant:— 

What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day ? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby, too, shall fly away. 

Longfellow, again, realizes in perfection the 
baby at play :— 

With what a look of proud command 
Thou shakest in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells, 

Making a merry tune ! 

There, too, is absolute simplicity combined 
with extraordinary realism, for what mother 
will not instantly recognise the truth of the 
41 look of proud command ” which she has 
so often seen on her darling’s face ? 

With the mysterious, haunting charm of 
this poet’s fancy may be placed that en¬ 
trancing poem entitled “ Babyhood,” by one 
whom many regard as the greatest singer of 
our generation, Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne :— ' 

Rose, round whose bed 
Dawn’s cloudlets close, 

Earth’s brightest-bred 
Rose ! 

No song love knows 
May praise the head 
Your curtain shows. 

Ere sleep has fled. 

The whole child glows 
One sweet, live, red 
Rose ! 

In another poem Swinburne has drawn an 
equally unforgetable picture of delicious 
infancy, with which we may fitly conclude 
this garland of flowers from poets’ gardens:— 

What price could pay with earth's whole weight of 
gold 

One least flushed roseleaf’s fold 
Of all this dimpling store of smiles that shine 

From each warm curve and line, 

Each charm of flower-sweet flesh, to re-illume 

The dappled rose-red bloom 
Of all its dainty body, honey-sweet, 

Clenched hands and curled-up feet, 

That on the roses of ihe dawn have trod 

As they came down from God. . . . ? 
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T J S an extraordinary thing that 
you never do know your luck. 
Who would have Lhought that 
coming into what you might 
call a hatful of money would 
have been the cause of my 
very nearly losing every friend I have, to say 
nothing of their all wanting to knock me to 
pieces. I found the letter on the breakfast- 
table, Being a trifle late and in a hurry to 
catch the train, I tore it open anyhow, and 
took out what was inside between, as it were, 
a mouthful of bacon and a drink of tea. 
There were two papers. One was—well, 
I’ve taken a few cheques to the bank for 
the governor, so I ought to know a cheque 
when I see it, and if that wasn’t one 
it looked uncommonly like it But when I 
saw what was written on it I thought some¬ 
one was having a game with me ; “ Pay Sam 
Briggs or order—Eighty mine pounds eleven 
shillings and seven pence .' 1 

“All right, my boy, 1 * I said out loud, 
41 whoever you are don’t you think you’ve got 
the laugh on me just yet; because we’re not 
quite so simple as we look.” But when I 
opened the other paper I stared. According 
to it the Editor of Tit-Bits had much 


pleasure in forwarding me a 
cheque for eighty-nine pounds 
eleven shillings and sevenpence, 
which was the prize that had been awarded 
me for the last line which I had supplied to 
that week’s Limerick* 

For the first moment I had no more 
idea of what it all meant than the man in 
the moon. Then, by degrees, a hazy 
recollection began to come over me—and 
a pretty hazy one it was. I remembered 
that at that party at Tom Dowling’s there 
had been some conversation about what they 
called a Limerick, which was a thing I had 
never heard of in my life before; and—my 
word! If that was it, I knew, before I 
had had time to put the cup down in the 
saucer, that there would be more conversa¬ 
tion about the cheque, by a good deal, than 
there had been about the Limerick. There 
was a bit there and them While I sat there, 
with the cheque in one hand and the letter 
in the other, staring at them like a gaby, my 
sister Amelia came into the room. 

u Sam,” she cried, 11 what was in that 
envelope with Tit-Bits at the back?” I 
hope I have sense enough to get in out of 
the rain ; and the sight of her was quite 
enough to start me cramming the letter and 
the cheque into my jacket pocket But she 
is so quick, is Amelia, that she had had a 
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peep at the cheque before I could hide it 
away. “ I do believe,” she said, “ that 
you’ve won a prize ! You’ve got a cheque ! 
Oh, Sam ! For how much is it ? Let me 
look at it! ” 

“ Excuse me,” I remarked, buttoning up 
my jacket, with the cheque safe in the right- 
hand bottom pocket, “ but when I require 
your interference in my affairs I’ll let you 
know.” 

“ Sam Briggs,” she went on, “ you have 
won a prize. Mind, I’m going to have my 
share, and Tom’s going to have his !” 

“Your share! Tom’s! Really, Amelia, 
you do run on.” And so she did. “As I 
have to catch a train, if you’ll be so good as 
to stand away from that door I shall feel 
obliged—unless, of course, you want to get 
me the sack.” 

She stood aside ; but she ran on. 

“All right, Sam Briggs; I know you ! I’ll 
buy this week’s Tit-Bits —there’ll be all about 
it there; and, whatever it is you’ve won, you 
trust Tom to take care that you don’t cheat 
either of us ! ” 

As I was going along the street, who 
should come running down it but Bob 
Willett I heard him shouting after me. 

“ Halloa, Briggs ! Stop a minute ! ” I 
did not want to stop a minute—not much. 
But he was coming along at such a pace that 
even if I had taken to running too he would 
have caught me. “ Seen Tit-Bits 1 ” he asked. 

“ No,” I told him, “ I have not. And, if 
you’ll excuse me, I have to catch a train.” 

“ All right—plenty of trains ! Briggs, 
we’ve won that prize ! ” I did not want to 
ask him what prize; I did not want to ask 
him what he meant by “ we ”; I did not 
want to have an argument with anyone. 

I could see plain enough that there was no 
call for me to say a word ; he could talk 
enough for two. 

“ Look here ! See that ? ” 

He held Tit-Bits out open in front of me. 

“There you are!—large as life!—my 
line! ” 

I did prick up my ears at that; his line! 
Was it his line ? I had no more notion of 
whose line it was than the policeman over 
the way. I could see plain enough there 
was trouble ahead. 

“ Eighty-nine pounds eleven shillings and 
sevenpence that line of mine has won. I 
knew it was a topper! I say, Briggs, that 
cheque ought to reach you to-day ; according 
to them, prize-winners get their cheques 
before they get the paper.” 

I said not a word about what was in my 
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jacket pocket. I desired to have no con¬ 
tention with him, or with anyone, out in the 
street. There would have been contention 
had I not been careful, as his next remark 
showed. 

“Of course, according to law, the line 
being mine, the money’s mine—all the jolly 
lot of it; but I’m generous to a fault, and 
always have been; so I’ll not only content 
myself with two-thirds, but I’ll make you a 
present of the other third, and I think, 
Briggs, you’ll call that handsome.” 

I did not tell him what I thought—as a 
matter of fact I did not think anything—I 
wasn’t feeling the same man I had been when 
I sat down to breakfast. Fortunately, his 
office lay in a different direction to mine, so 
I got rid of him before I reached the station. 
I did not gain much by getting rid of him, 
because when I came to the station there was 
Arthur Timmins standing in the doorway. 
He came rushing up at sight of me. 

“ I’m late for the office, and I’m in for a 
wigging, but I couldn’t go without seeing 
you, my Samuel. Have you seen Tit-Bits ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” I told him, “ but I have to 
catch a train.” 

“ Right-ho! We’ll catch a train between us.” 

Down the stairs we rushed. There was 
one at the platform ; we got on to it just as 
the doors were being shut, and the train 
started. He began at me before I had had 
time to find a strap, to say nothing of a seat. 

“ Samuel, that coupon of mine has won 
one of the prizes.” 

Coupon—what coupon ? I did not know 
what he meant, so I as good as said. 

“You remember that party Tom Dowling 
gave to celebrate his engagement to your 
sister ? ” 

It did not look as if I was ever likely to 
forget it; but that I did not tell him. I 
kept it locked in my own breast. 

“ Very well, then ; don’t you remember I 
took my copy of Tit-Bits there with me ? ” 

I did not. The truth was that, after a 
certain point, I had no clear recollection of 
what took place at the party. 

“ Then I started talking about that week’s 
Limerick, and one person suggested a last 
line, and a second person suggested a line; 
then they all started talking at once, and one 
thing led to another, and the end of it was 
that I cut the coupon out of my paper, and 
on my coupon a line was written, and my 
coupon was sent in; and now', as it’s my 
coupon which has won one of the prizes, I’m 
fairly entitled to half of it, as you can see for 
yourself.” 
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If Bob Willett was going to have 
two!birds and I was going to have 
a third, and Tom Dowling was going 
to have one share and Amelia 
another, I could not see how he 
was going to have half, try as I 
might. I saw it still less when Charlie 
Harris came squeezing in at Earl's Court 
and began to make unpleasant remarks to 
me over another party's shoulder. 

“No^ Sam Briggs, hand over that twelve 
pounds fifteen shillings and elevenpence !” 

That's the w r ay he began at me, right off! 
Without so much as saying good morning or 
asking how I was, as if I owed him money, 

11 When you explain,” I said, <f I'll talk to 
you*” 

11 Come off of it ! ” was his reply* “ Don't 
you try that on with me ! You know very 
well what I mean ! There were six of us 
put a penny each towards the postal order, 
and somebody else gave the stamp, and the 
understanding was that if anything came of 
it we were to cut it up between us + ” 

“ Now that Mr. Harris mentions it,” 
exclaimed Arthur Timmins, who was on the 
other side of me, “ I have a recollection of 
something of the sort.” 

“ 1 should think you had; it’d be funny if 
you hadn't! So don't you play any of your 
tricks, Sam Briggs, because there'll be seven 
of us to talk to you if you do.” 

“You'll bear in mind, of course, Mr. 
Harris, that it was my coupon on which the 


line was written, cut 
out of the paper for 
which 1 J d paid ; so 
as it was my coupon 
which won the prize 
it stands to reason 
that Fm entitled to 
come in with the rest 
of you, so that there'll 
be eight of us to 
share,” said Timmins. 

u I don’t know 
anything about any 
coupon, and I don't 
see what a coupon’s 
got to do with it 
anyhow. All I do 
know is that the 
understanding be¬ 
tween us seven who 
put up the money 
was that, if any¬ 
thing did come of 
it, it would be 
equal shares.” 

It was unneces¬ 
sary for me to enter 
into any argument; 
they did all in that 
line that anyone 
could have wanted, 
and more too. Timmins got out at the 
Mansion House, but Harris not only came 
on to Aldgate, but he walked with me right 
to the office door—I need not say uninvited. 
There are two other clerks in the same room 
with me ; before I had had time to hang my 
hat on its peg they were both of them at me. 
Percy Saunders was the worst. 

“ How about that eighty-nine pounds 
eleven shillings and seven pence ? ” he asked. 
“When that cheque comes along don’t 
you forget my share, my Highland 
laddie ! ” 

Why he calls me Highland laddie beats me. 
But there is no knowing what the Postscript 
—which is what I call him—means by any¬ 
thing he says. It was like his impudence to 
speak to me at all, seeing that for some days 
we had not been on the best of terms, and 
that we had not so much as recognised each 
other the whole of that week. On he went. 
“ Perhaps you are not aware, Mr, Briggs, that 
I was one of the subscribers to the postal 
order, and that, as such, I am entitled to 
a seventh share.” 

“And Fm another of the subscribers,” 
said Augustus Brown. 

The Postscript turned to Brown. 
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“ Excuse me, Brown, but that is not 
according to my recollection.” 

“ Who cares for your recollection ? Who 
ought to remember best—you or me ? I 
tell you that I subscribed a penny.” 

“ I have put down the names of the sub¬ 
scribers on this piece of paper, as I remember 
them, and I believe I have them right. This 
is most important, you know; because, 
Briggs, when you do get that cheque you’ll 
merely be holding it in trust for us. Here’s 
my list: Tom Dowling,' Miss Briggs, Bert 
Barlow, Frank Martin, Jack Carter, and me. 
We subscribed a penny each, and Phil Davis 
contributed the stamp.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” cut in Augustus 
Brown ; “ 1 contributed the stamp.” 

“Just now you said you gave a penny.” 

“ Doesn’t it come to the same thing ? ” 

“You mentioned a coin—one penny. You 
said nothing about a stamp.” 

“ Davis handed over a stamp, and for it 
I handed him a penny. Now do you see 
what I mean ? ” 

“ I see what you mean; but I know 
nothing about your handing any penny to 
Davis; that you’ll have to talk to him about.” 

I made an observation. 

“ I noticed one name wasn’t on your list— 
Charlie Harris ; he says he gave a penny.” 

“ Charlie Harris !—says he gave a penny! 
He did nothing of the kind ! ” 

“ I’m under the same impression,” said 
Brown. 

“All I can say is that he and Timmins 
came near to fighting about it in the train ; 
and Harris walked with me right to this 
very door to tell me that he did about a 
hundred times over.” 

Just then in came George Hopkins, as if 
he was in a hurry and short of breath. 

“ I can’t stop a second,” he began; “ but 
I’ve just seen that your name’s in lit-Bits as 
one of the winners in this week’s Limerick, 
Briggs. Of course, that’s rubbish ; because, 
whatever part of it I may choose to give you, 
it’s my eighty-nine pounds eleven and seven- 
pence, as I wrote the winning line.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that it 
was you who made it up ? ” 

I was thinking of what Bob Willett had 
said about its being him 

“ Not exactly,” he replied. “ As a matter 
of fact, I don’t think it could be said that 
any one person made it up—we made it up 
between us. What I mean is that it was I 
who wrote it on the coupon. If you’ve any 
doubt you can go to the office and you’ll see 
it’s my writing ; and as the prize goes to the 
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one who wrote the winning line, that settles 
it. So I just looked in to warn you not to 
touch a penny of that cheque w r hen you get 
it; or, as it’s against the law to compound a 
felony, I shall be compelled to take steps 
'which I shall be very sorry to have to take 
against one who was once a friend.” 

We were still slanging away when Harold 
Parker appeared. Parker is a shop-walker 
at one of the large drapers in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. If he is anything near such a 
big man as he fancies himself I wonder he 
does not go about in a show. As he stood 
there in front of the empty fireplace, with his 
hands under the tails of his frock-coat and 
his top-hat a little on one side of his head, to 
look at him you would have thought he 
owned the street. The way he talks gives 
me the needle. They say he is president, or 
something or other, of the West Brompton 
House of Commons. I am sorry for them if 
he is. 

“ I have looked in, Mr. Briggs, with refer 
ence to an announcement which I have 
observed in the current issue of Tit-Bits — 
referring to the Limerick, Mr. Briggs, the 
Limerick. I note that your name is in the 
list of prize-winners. In view of that fact I 
wish to point out to you that, as you are, 
doubtless, already aware, my sister, Miss Lily 
Parker, was one of the subscribers to the cost 
of the postal order with which the entrance 
fee was paid.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Parker,” struck in 
Saunders, “ but your sister was nothing ol 
the kind ; you’re wrong.” 

“ I’m not aware, Mr. Saunders, that I was 
addressing you. Kindly confine yourself to 
your own affairs. There were six persons 
who contributed a penny each and one who 
contributed a stamp. There then remained 
the question of the halfpenny with which to 
pay for the order. I happened to be near 
my sister when, drawing out her purse, she 
observed to Miss Maud Simpson, who was 
beside her, ‘I’ll give one farthing, Maudie, 
if you’ll give another.’ And with that she 
took a farthing out of her purse, and Miss 
Maud Simpson took a farthing out of- hers, 
and the two coins were added to the general 
fund. As the understanding was that all 
contributors were to be treated alike, I have 
to request you, Mr. Briggs, to see, when 
the prize money comes to hand, that my 
sister receives her proper share. There is 
another point. As the copy of Tit-Bits from 
which the coupon was taken was my property, 
that makes me a contributor, and I also 
become entitled to a pro rata share.” 
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“ I don't know, Mr Parker,* I told him, 
“ how you make out that it was your copy of 
Tit-Bits y seeing that Arthur Timmins says it 
was his.” 

“The truth is,” said Saunders, “there 
were three or four Ttt-Biis about the room, 
as I specially noticed, and 111 defy anyone 
to say out of whose copy that coupon 
came/’ 

Parker gave one little sideways glance at 
him—like a whale might look at a sprat 

“Once more, Mr Saunders, I was not 
aware that I was addressing you. I can only 
warn you, Mr. Briggs, that, as regards that 
money, unless my sister, as well as myself, 
receive, in the course of the next few hours, 
our proper shares, you will receive from my 
sister's solicitor, as well as from my own, 
communications which will call you to a 
severe account. Good day, Mr. Briggs.” 

Just as I was going out to dinner, who 
should come in but Tom Dowling and 
Frank Martin. The very first words Dowling 
said to me were these 
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“ Now, then, Sam, you know what I've 
come for. Hand over ! ” 

“Hand over I Hand over what? I’ve 
got nothing of yours that I’m aware of.” 

Dowling turned to Martin, who is about 
tw r o inches bigger than he is. 

“ You see, Frank ? I told you how it 
would be. The shortest way is } perhaps, the 
kindest.” 

What he meant I had no notion; and 
before I could ask, if Martin did not take 
me from the back and Dowling from the 
front, lay me on my back on the top of my 
own desk, and start searching my pockets ! 
And if Dowling did not take the cheque 
from out of one of my jacket pockets and the 
Editor's letter from another—and me help¬ 
less! If that was not highway robbery, I 
don’t know what is; and so, as soon as 
they had taken their hands off me, I up 
and I did let them have it! But that 
Tom Dowling—what Amelia sees in him I 
never could understand — took no more 
notice of me than if 1 had not been speaking. 
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He examined the cheque and the letter—my 
cheque and my letter I—then he let Martin 
have a look at them ; then he coolly folded 
them up and put them in his pocket-book 
“ You don't mean to say," burst out 
Saunders—who, with Augustus Brown, had 
been looking on at what was nothing else 
than an outrage, without so much as offering 
to lend me a hand—“that he T s had the prize 
money on him all the tune ? 11 that isn't a 


place again to-night at half-past eight sharp, 
when very probably we shall be able to 
arrive at a common amicable understanding* 
Perhaps, Mr* Saunders and Mr. Brown, you 
may find it convenient to be there also ; and 
Sam, if you're very good and promise to 
behave, we may let you come too*” 

I was there at half-past eight to the tick* 
They were all there, in Tom Dowling’s front 
room ; and there was not much room left 



facer ! You're a beauty, Sam Briggs, upon 
my w ord you are !" 

Dowling took him on. 

“ Don’t you bother yourself about Sam, 
Mr* Saunders—Sam's all right- When you've 
once got used to his funny little ways you!I 
find that there’s no more harm in him than 
there is in a baby, only you’ve got to get used 
to them first. As there seems to be some 
slight difference of opinion as to w-hat ought 
to be done with this nice little cheque which 
the Editor of Tit-Bits has been so good as to 
send along, I\ r e intimated to all those , ladies 
and gentlemen who honoured me with their 
presence on a recent auspicious occasion 
that I shall be very glad to see them at my 
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for anyone else who might happen to drop 
in* 

Then Tom Dowling made what you might 
call a sort of speech. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is not long 
since you did me the honour to assemble in 
this humble apartment for the purpose of 
offering me your congratulations on my 
engagement to a charming young lady*” 

“ Hear, hear! ” said someone- It was 
certainly not me* 

Amelia bowed. Fancy anyone calling her 
a charming young lady! He would talk 
differently w r hen he knew' her as w r ell as I did. 

u You will remember that, after supper, 
someone introduced the subject of Limericks; 
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in fact, someone produced a copy of Tit-Bits , 
in which all and sundry were invited to try 
their skill in supplying a last line to an 
unfinished Limerick. It appears that there 
were no less than four copies of Tit-Bits in 
the room that night, and the owner of each 
is under the impression that his was the copy 
which was used. The four lines which were 
given were these:— 

There once was a lady whose hair 
Was found on the back of a chair ; 

It occasioned much talk, 

She had gone for a walk !— 

What was required was a fifth line. I 
suppose some dozens of lines were discussed, 
and possibly a suggestion was made by nearly 
every person in the room.” 

“The line which was actuallychosen,"called 
out Bob Willett, “ was my composition.” 

“You’re mistaken,” cried someone who 
was not known to me. “ It was mine.” 

“ My own impression, gentlemen, is that in 
its entirety it was no one’s; that it was a case 
of here a little and there a little; and that, 
in a manner of speaking, it was concocted 
between us.” 

“Anyhow, I wrote the line upon the 
coupon.” 

“I believe, Hopkins, that you did, and 
for that you shall have credit. There then 
arose the question of the sixpenny postal 
order. Six pennies, two farthings, and one 
stamp were contributed by, I am given to 
understand, thirteen persons. It seems as if 
there must be something a little wrong some¬ 
where, and that, in four cases, memory must 
be playing tricks.” 

Harold Parker put in his word. 

“ I trust that you are not suggesting, 
Dowling-” 

“I am suggesting nothing, Parker, as, if 
you will let me finish, you will see. On one 
point I believe we shall be all agreed. When 
the line was found there arose the question 
of who was to sign the coupon. My honoured 
friend, and, 1 trust, soon to be relative, 
Samuel Briggs, Esquire, was asleep on the 
couch, his slumber having possibly, in a 
measure, been induced by his polite attention 
to the negus at supper.” 

Some of them laughed—I do not know 
what at, I am sure. I was all ears. I had 
been wondering, ever since I saw it, how that 
cheque had got to me. 

“ He had taken no part in the discussion; 
was in complete ignorance of what had taken 
place; so I suggested that we should wake 
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him up, and that he should sign. You will 
remember that he did not wake up in the 
very best of tempers; that he had not the 
vaguest notion of what it was to which we 
persuaded him to affix, with rather a shaky 
hand, his signature ; and that, almost as soon 
as he had affixed it, he was asleep again.” 

More laughter from some of them. It 
made no difference to me; so far as I was 
concerned, those might laugh who liked. 
Dowling went on :— 

“ I gathered together the pennies, the 
farthings, and the coupon. The following 
day, with the money which had been sub¬ 
scribed, I purchased a postal order and dis¬ 
patched the coupon. By what no one need 
regard, unless he likes, as a lucky fluke, our 
line has been adjudged one of the best sent 
in, and this morning a handsome cheque 
reached our dear friend Samuel. He feels, 
as we feel, that its coming to him was a mere 
form, and that, as it was a joint transaction, 
it should be regarded and treated as a joint 
cheque. There were twenty-two of us present 
on that occasion, and there are twenty-two of 
us present now. My proposition is that the 
proceeds of the cheque should be divided 
into twenty-two equal parts; that each of us 
should have one ; and then there will be no 
room for feeling that anyone’s claim has been 
slighted.” 

Before he had finished they were clapping 
their hands and stamping their feet and saying 
“ Hear, hear ! ” So on he went again. 

“ I take it, ladies and gentlemen, from the 
kind way in which you have received my 
proposition that the sense of the meeting is 
in favour of it, and that it has been carried 
turn. con. Now, you public benefactor, Sam 
Briggs, if you’ll oblige us with your signature 
a second time—this time on the back of this 
cheque—to-morrow I’ll get it cashed; and 
in the course of to-morrow you will each of 
you receive a twenty-second part.” 

Oh, I put my signature on the back of the 
cheque; oh, yes, I always have been one to 
do anybody a good turn, and I was quite 
willing to oblige Tom Dowling, in spite of 
the way in which he had treated me. Any¬ 
how, I did get four pounds, and four golden 
sovereigns are quite worth having. Though, 
of course, when you compare them with 
eighty-nine pounds eleven shillings and 
sevenpence! Still, all the same, I did not 
do so badly, considering. And Tom Dowling 
himself had to admit that I had been a 
public benefactor. 
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BRIDGE STORIES. 


By W. DALTON, 

Author of “ Dalton on Bridge f “ Saturday Bridge 14 Bridge at a Glance f etc. 



ET me preface this article by 
stating that none of the follow¬ 
ing anecdotes are imaginary ; 
they, one and all of them, 
actually occurred at the card- 
table, I can vouch, person¬ 
ally, for the truth of most of them, and those 
of which I was not myself a witness have 
been thoroughly well authenticated. 

I will begin with a story which some of 
my readers may have heard before, as I told 
it in print about a year ago, but it is so good 
that tt will well bear repetition, 

Four members of a well known London 
club were joint proprietors of a shoot in 
Norfolk, and, being all enthusiastic bridge- 
players, they naturally put in the evenings, 
when they were down there, by playing their 
favourite game. On one occasion one of 
the quartet was unavoidably prevented 
from going at the last moment, and there 
was no time to fill up his place, consequently 
the party was reduced to three, and there 
w T as not the nucleus for a rubber* As they 
were returning from shooting the first evening 
they overtook the local parson, and walked 
on with him. One of the trio conceived a 
happy idea, and said to the cleric:— 
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“ Are you, by any chance, a card-player ? ” 

u Oh, yes,” he answered ; “ I am very fond 
of a game of cards, but I never play for 
money.” 

“ That doesn’t matter,” was the reply; 
“whoever is your partner will carry your 
points. Come and dine with us to-night, 
and we will have a rubber after dinner,” and 
so it was arranged. 

His reverence duly turned up to dinner, 
and proved to be quite a good sportsman 
and a very agreeable companion. Dinner 
over, they adjourned to the smoking-room 
and proceeded to cut for partners. The 
player on the parson’s left had the first deal, 
and declared hearts. The eldest hand said, 
“ Shall I play ? ” to which his partner replied, 
“You had better do so.” 

The king of diamonds was led, when, 
before the dummy had even time to put 
down his cards, the padre popped down the 
king of spades with an air of triumph, and 
said, “ Snap! ” There was no more card play 
that evening. 

We have all heard stories of concerted 
signals between partners for giving informa¬ 
tion as to the value of their hands. We, of 
course, entirely refuse to believe that such 
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things exist at all, but the following incident 
seems to throw a sort of sidelight on to the 
subject. 

A lady well known in London society was 
staying at an hotel at Biarritz. One evening 
she agreed to make up a rubber with some 
new hotel acquaintances. She cut with 
another lady as partner, and she herself had 
the first deal. She passed the declaration, 
and her partner declared diamonds and put 
down the knave, seven, five, and three of 
diamonds, with very little else of any value— 
an unmistakable spade call. The dealer 
had passed on a very moderate hand, and 
the natural result was that they lost three or 
four by cards. When the hand was over and 
the score marked, the dealer said to her 
partner, in her most charming manner, 
“Would you mind telling me, as a matter 
of curiosity, why you declared diamonds 
on that hand ? ” 

Her partner stared at her for a few 
moments, as though very much surprised at 
the question, and then said, “ Would you 
mind telling me , also as a matter of curiosity, 
why you touched your necklace directly you 
had passed the declaration?” 

Not only the most innocent actions, but 
also the most innocent remarks, are some¬ 
times liable to be misinterpreted, as in the 
case of the player who asked his partner, at 
the commencement of a rubber, “ Are you a 
heartist?” and was met with the answer, 
“ No, sir, I am a solicitor, but I fail to see 
what my profession has to do either with the 
game of bridge or with you.” He was 
certainly misunderstood. 

Another case of a misunderstanding was 
the following. Three bridge-players were 
staying together at a seaside hotel. They 
tried to collect a fourth to make up a rubber, 
but for some time without success. At last 
they came across a man, staying in the same 
hotel, who said that he never had played 
bridge, but that he would very much like to 
learn, and that, if they would teach him, he 
would be very pleased to join them. 

One of the party, whom we will call the 
Professor, said, “That’s all right. I could 
easily teach him the rudiments of the game.” 

“Very well, then,” said his two friends, 
“that shall be your job. You teach him, 
but, when you have taught him, you will 
have to play with him as a partner against us 
two.” 

The Professor agreed, and from then till 
dinner-time he proceeded to explain to the 
beginner as much as he could of the general 
principles of the game. After dinner the 
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match took place. Three rubbers were 
played, and the beginner, as is often the 
case, held such enormous cards that he 
and his partner won all three rubbers. 

The beginner was delighted. He said it 
was a very fine game, pocketed his winnings, 
and went off to bed very happy, but not 
before it had been arranged to play a return 
match the following evening. 

Next morning the Professor went into the 
hotel smoking-room and there met his pupil, 
who at once greeted him with: “ Well, that 
was good business last night, wasn’t it ? " 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “we got on all 
right, thanks to the tremendous cards that 
we held, but I think we should be likely to 
get on still better to-night if you knew a little 
more about it. If you have half an hour to 
spare, I will give you a little more instruction 
now.” 

The beginner thought this an excellent 
scheme, and for a whole hour the Professor 
held forth to him on the conventions of the 
game, the call for a suit, the heart con¬ 
vention, eta 

In the evening they resumed their match, 
but this time the cards took a different turn, 
with the result that the Professor and his 
partner lost all they had won the night 
before, and a bit more. 

As they were going up to bed the beginner 
took his partner by the arm and whispered in 
his ear:— 

“I say, old man, that little swindle of 
yours didn’t pan out very well, did it ? ” 

It is, I believe, on record that a hand 
containing four aces once lost five by cards 
at No Trumps. I never heard the details of 
•this particular hand, but I was playing in a 
rubber myself when four by cards was lost 
not only with four aces, but with several 
other good cards. 

The score was Y Z 12 , A B 8. Z dealt 
and left it. Y declared No Trumps. The 
four hands were :— 


ciuos—Ace, y. 

Spa des—Ace, que en, 9, 7, 2. 


Hearts—Queen, 8, 7, 4. 
Diamonds—King, 7, 2. 
Clubs—Queen, 6. 
Spades—8, 6, 5, 3. 


Y 

(dummy) 

A B 

(dealer) 

z 


Hearts—King, to. 5. 
Diamonds—Knave, to. 

8. 5. y 

Clubs—10, p, 5, a. 
Spades—King. 


Hearts—9, 3, 2. 

Diamonds—Queen, 6. 

Clubs—King, knave, 8. 7, 4. 

Spades—Knave, xo, 4. 

Here the dealer had an absolute certainty 
of winning eight tricks and the game. The 
lead of the four of hearts, the dealer having 
the two and three in his own hand, showed 
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that A had only four hearts, therefore all the 
dealer had to do was to win the second round 
of hearts, clear the spades, and he must win 
four tricks in spades, two in clubs, and the 
two -red aces, giving him two by cards. Z, 
however, who was playing the hand, did not 
elect to play it in this way, but held up the 
ace of hearts on the second round. Probably 
the idea had been hammered into his mind 
at some time or other that he ought to hold 
up the commanding card of his opponents’ 
original lead as long as possible, and he did 
so in this case. 


Trick i. 




9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


~T 


<? V 


B 


A B, i 
Y Z, o 


Trick 2. 
Y (dum my) 



I was B myself on this unhappy occasion, 
and when I saw that my partner had led from 
four hearts only, it was obviously no good 
going on with that suit, so I led the knave of 
diamonds. 



Trick 4. 
Y 


* * 
+ + 
4 > 4 




+ 4* 




B 


AB,2 
Y Z, 2 

Trick 3. Z was by this time getting a little 
tired of holding up aces, so he won the trick 
with the ace of diamonds, but even then he 
would not clear the spade suit, but went for 
the finesse in clubs, hoping, as he explained 
afterwards, to be able to finesse the spades 
after he had made all his clubs. 

Trick 6. 

Y 





°0° 
o 0 

o 0 


o 0 


o o 


0 o 
o o 


°0° 
0 o 

0°0 


B 


A B, 4 
YZ.2 


I was now left with three good diamonds, 
but, the game being saved, I thought I would 
play to win it, which I must do if Z took the 
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finesse in spades, so I led the nine of clubs. 
Z won it with the king, and at once took the 
finesse. My single king of spades won the 
trick, and I made the three diamonds and 
the ten of clubs, winning four by cards. 
Z played very badly in not clearing his spade 
suit at once, but, beyond this initial mistake, 
he did nothing very wrong, and yet it made 
a difference of eight or nine tricks. If the 
hand had been played at double dummy, 
with the position of every card known, we 
could never have won more than two tricks, 
one heart and one diamond, but as it was 
played we won no fewer than ten tricks. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to 
refrain from pointing out his shortcomings to 
one’s partner when he has made a hopeless 
mess of a hand with great possibilities. Of 
course, we all know that it is very stupid to 
do so; it can serve no good purpose, but 
only tends to upset one’s partner and to 
make him play his cards worse than ever. 
The wise course to pursue is to sit and suffer 
in silence, and to hope that, when one has 
the good fortune to cut against the offender, 
he will give one back those wasted chances 
with a little interest This theory is, how¬ 
ever, very difficult to practise. We are only 
human, and it is not given to everybody to 
possess an unlimited supply of self-command. 

I am afraid that I was at one time, and 
possibly am still, a bad offender in this 
respect. It is so very difficult to keep one’s 
mouth closed when one sees chance after 
chance thrown away, and cards played which 
can do no possible good, but may do a lot of 
harm. 

Some time ago, before the general standard 
of play was anything like so good as it is at 
the present day, a friend oif mine, who is 
nothing if not practical in his views, said to 
me, “ What a fool you are to tell these fellows 
when they play wrong ! Not only does it do 
no possible good, but you get yourself con¬ 
siderably disliked by pointing out their mis¬ 
takes, and it is entirely against your own 
interests. If you tell them everything that 
you know, they will soon play as well as you 
do, and all your advantage will be gone. If 
I were you I should sit and suffer when they 
give away tricks, knowing that it is bound to 
come back to me sooner or later.” 

This was certainly quite a novel way to 
me of looking at it, and a way which would 
never have occurred to my own mind, but 
there may possibly be some element of truth 
in it. 

There are many stories in circulation about 
remarks, courteous or otherwise — mostly 
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otherwise — made by aggrieved players to 
their partners. One of the best of them is 
the following. 

Some years ago a certain gallant soldier, 
who was also a fine bridge-player, was in the 
habit of playing regularly at a London club 
where the points were exceptionally high. 
He was very quick to notice and to resent 
mistakes made by his partner, but he had 
one peculiarity: that the more his unhappy 
partner offended, the more suave and polite 
did he become in his manner. 

One afternoon he cut with a partner whom 
he had never seen before. No introduction 
was made, and the game commenced. The 
new-comer had to play a No-Trump hand, of 
which he made a most hopeless bungle, 
losing the odd trick when he ought to have 
won the game. The General, for such was 
his rank, smiled benignly on him, and said:— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I have not the 
pleasure of knowing your name.” 

“ My name is Jones.” 

" Ah! Thank you so much. Well, Mr. 
Jones, I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting you before, but I hope you will not 
think me rude if I ask you a question ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Jones ; “ not at all. 
Ask me anything you like.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jones,”-said the General. 
“ The question that I wish to ask you, and I 
trust that you will believe me when I assure 
you that it is not prompted by any feeling 
of idle curiosity, is whether you possess an 
income of ten thousand pounds a year ? ” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Jones, very much sur¬ 
prised ; “ I am afraid that I cannot lay claim 
to quite as much as that. I wish I could.” 

“ Then, sir, allow me to tell you that you 
have no right to play bridge for these points.” 

This crushing retort left nothing more to 
be said, and the game once more proceeded. 
Our poor friend “Jones” was by this time 
knocked out of his stride altogether, and he 
committed almost every card enormity that 
flesh is heir to, with the result that he and 
his partner lost a rubber which they ought to 
have won three or four times over. 

When it was finished the General, in his 
blandest and most insinuating tone, said, 
“Mr. Jones, I owe you an apology. I ought 
not to have said what I did.” 

“ Oh, please don’t mention it,” said Jones; 
“ no apology is necessary at all. I really did 
not mind it a bit, and I am afraid I did play 
very badly.” 

“ That is not the point,” said the General. 
“ When I am wrong I always acknowledge it, 
and I was wrong in this case—altogether in 
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the wrong. When I said ten thousand 
pounds "a year I ought to have said thirty 
thousand.” 

Another incident of somewhat the same 
kind, although with rather a different ending, 
occurred in a provincial club very far remote 
from London. Nothing will induce me to 
give the name of the town, but I will put the 
letters N.B. after it. 

There is in this club, or there was until 
quite recently—he may possibly have been 
murdered by now—a player of very dicta¬ 
torial manners, who is apt to ride roughshod 
over the feelings of his unfortunate partner 
for the time being, and to read the Riot Act 
at the end of almost every hand, or even 
during the play of the hand. On one occa¬ 
sion he had as partner a very quiet, un¬ 
assuming young man, with charming manners, 
but, unfortunately, with a very elementary 
knowledge of the tactics of bridge. Everything 
went wrong from the start, and the vitupera¬ 
tion heaped upon that unhappy young man’s 
head was something even worse than usual. 
At last the climax came. They were playing 
against a No-Trump declaration, and it was a 
question of saving the game. The young man 
had to lead, and, with every idea of the game 
that he had ever possessed entirely bouleversc 
by his partner’s criticisms, he led a heart, 
which was the worst card that he could have 
led, and they lost the game. Then the vials 
of wrath were poured forth. 

“ What in the world induced you to lead 
that heart ? ” 

“ I did not know what to lead,” said the 
harassed young man ; “ the diamonds were 
obviously against us.” 

“ Diamonds ? Who said anything about 
diamonds ? Why could not you have led a 
black suit ? You had a black suit of some 
kind, I suppose, had not you ? ” 

Then, at last, the worm turned. 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ I had a black suit, and 
I’ve got it still, but I’m keeping that for your 
funeral ! ” 

Criticism at the end of a hand is not 
always ill-natured. It can be quite good- 
natured, even if not exactly complimentary. 
The following story of a good-natured chaffing 
remark is distinctly funny. 

The late Mr. Winnie Gray, who was per¬ 
haps the most charming of all the Americans 
who have honoured us with their presence, 
was playing a rubber one afternoon. At the 
same table was a well-known London player, 
who is universally popular at the bridge- 
table whenever and wherever he plays, but 
whose skill in the management and play of 
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his cards is by no means on a par with 
his popularity. For the purpose of this 
story we will call him the Artist. When 
the rubber was over, the Artist’s partner got 
up to leave the table. The Artist said : — 

“ Don’t go. I can’t afford to lose you. 
Stay and play another rubber like a good 
chap, for my sake.” 

He was, however, obliged to go and some¬ 
one else took his place. When he had gone, 
Mr. Gray said :— 

“ Why were you so particularly anxious for 
that man to stay ? I did not notice anything 
very striking about his play.” 

“ Oh, it is not that at all,” was the reply. 
“ The reason that I did not want to lose him 
is that he is the only man I ever play with who 
does not find fault with me and tell me at 
the end of every hand what a lot of mistakes 
I have made.” 

“ Really ? ” said Mr. Gray. “ Has he 
some impediment in his speech ? ” 

In conclusion I will tell, for the first time, 
quite the most curious incident .which ever 
came within my experience at the. bridge- 
table. 

One afternoon I went into the card-room 
of a London club, and found the usual 
rubber in full swing. A friend of mine, who 
is one of our finest players, was playing the 
two hands, and I sat down behind him to 
look on. It was a very strong rubber, all 
four players being of the first class, and there 
was quite a gallery of onlookers. There were 
five cards left in each hand, and the dealer’s 
and the dummy’s cards, which were, of course, 
all that I could see, were :— 


Dealer's Hand. 
Hearts—Queen, knave, 7. 
Diamonds—9. 

Clubs—5. 

Spades—None. 


Dummy’s Hand. 
Hearts—8. 

Diamonds—6. 

Clubs—Knave, 4. 
Spades—9. 


I asked the dealer what were trumps, and 
he said, “ Hearts. We want three more 
tricks to win the game, and it is a near thing 
whether we get them. Those two are good ” 
—indicating the queen and knave of trumps 
in his own hand. 

The player on his left had to lead, and, 
after carefully considering the position, which 
was obviously a difficult one, he led a small 
trump right up to the dealer. Dummy’s 
eight was put on and the third hand played 
void, so there was the game won. The 
dealer had only to play his seven of trumps 
under his partner’s eight and he would be 
left with the two best trumps to win the 
other two tricks required. To my utter 


astonishment, however, the dealer won his 
partner’s trick with the knave, and then led the 
queen of trumps, followed by the seven ; the 
player on his left won this with the ten, and 
at once threw down the two best diamonds, 
saying as he did so, “ We save the game after 
all. That is the most astounding piece of 
luck I ever saw ”; but perhaps it was not 
quite so lucky as he thought. 

All the hands were thrown on the table, 
and the dealer's partner naturally went for 
him at once. “ Have you gone suddenly 
mad, or what? You had actually got the 
game in your hand.” 

“ How so ? ’’ asked the dealer, pretending 
not to understand, but giving me an almost 
imperceptible little wink, although I was still 
quite in the dark. Everybody began to 
explain the situation and to talk at once, and 
a perfect babel arose. The dealer had to 
encounter a storm of good-natured chaff. 

“ Well, you of all people ! ” “ You had 

better take a few lessons,” etc. 

Meanwhile the cards had been collected, 
and the other pack presented and cut for the 
next deal. Then my friend the dealer turned 
to me and said, in a low tone, so that the 
others could not hear :— 

“ Did you tumble to why I did that ? ” 

I said, “ No, indeed I did not. I could 
only suppose that you had taken temporary 
leave of your senses.” 

“ There was method in my madness,” he 
replied. “ Come close and I will tell you. 
I don’t want them to hear. I had revoked 
in clubs early in the game, and I knew that 
the only possible chance of their not spotting 
it was to raise such a discussion at the end of 
the hand that they might not think of looking 
at the last cards, and it has come off.” 

It did indeed come off, and I may add 
that he eventually won the rubber, which I 
consider that he well deserved to do for his 
ingenuity. 

Just at first I was not quite sure about the 
morality of the proceeding ; but, on thinking 
it over, I could not see that he had done any¬ 
thing at all wrong. He was quite entitled to 
play his cards as he liked, and he threw his 
two remaining cards down on the table quite 
openly, face upwards, with no sort of attempt 
at concealment. It was just a gigantic bluff 
—and a very clever one—and it succeeded to 
perfection; but fancy a man thinking out 
such a thing on the spur of the moment, 
and bringing it off. Don’t you think that he 
well deserved to win that rubber ? 
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By TOM GALLON. 


T was nearly ten o’clock when 
Clement Darnford put his latch¬ 
key in the lock and let him¬ 
self into his house. It was 
a good half-hour before the 
appointment he had made 
could possibly be kept; but the man was 
impatient, and he felt that he could pace the 
streets no longer. When the hour arrived— 
that time for which he had been waiting for 
more than a year—he must be on the spot, 
that not a moment might be lost. Even now, 
as he handed his hat to the man-servant who 
had hurried forward on hearing his entrance, 
he asked an impatient question. 

“ Is the nurse here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man. “ She tells 
me, sir, that everything is ready; she can 
take the young lady directly you ring, sir.” 

Clement Darnford waved the man aside 
impatiently, took up his letters, and went 
off into that room which he had designed 
to be the meeting-place. So preoccupied 
was he with this one thought in his mind that 
he tossed the letters on to the table, and 
began to pace about in the fashion in which 
he had paced the streets that night. And 
while he paced his jaw hardened, and his 
eyes grew brighter and keener; for was not 
this the end, and was not his the victory ? 

It had been a long fight for supremacy; 
but he, the man, had won. When, twelve 
months before, his wife had gone out of 
that house, vowing never to return to it, 
and had taken with her the child, she had 
left him a broken and dishonoured man. 
Dishonoured, that is, so far as he believed; 
for all the world was ready enough to link 
the woman’s name with that of another man. 
Kate Darnford had this saving grace in her, 
at least—that the baby girl of three years had 
stood for more to her than anyone or any¬ 
thing else ; the child had gone with her. 

That had, in a sense, been the man’s 
heaven, and out of that heaven the woman 
had unceremoniously thrust him. When first 
that other man—Victor Manning—had come 
into her life and had seemed to some extent 
to absorb her thoughts, Clement Darnford 
had quite unconsciously consoled himself 
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with the child and with the thought of the 
child ; life had its compensations. Uncon¬ 
sciously, too, he drove the woman farther on 
that path she seemed to be treading by that 
worship of the baby ; drove her, too, to that 
business of stealing the child from him when 
she took her mad flight from the house. 

Well, it was all over now; in less than 
half an hour she was returning to this place, 
humbled by the powers with which he had 
been able to threaten her, and was bringing 
the child back to him. She was not to stay 
herself; that part of their joint lives was 
ended for ever. But it had been part of her 
punishment that he should demand that the 
child should be brought back there by her; 
and parted with in the house from which she 
had stolen it. 

And everything was prepared. The nursery 
that had gaped at him forlorn and desolate 
for more than a year was ready for the child ; 
a nurse had been engaged, and waited there 
now. To-night he would stand beside the 
little bed that had stood there empty too 
long; to-night childish fingers would close 
round his, and a little flushed face would lie 
upon the pillow; a little sleepy voice would 
murmur to him, as it had murmured how 
many long, weary months ago ! Dear love ! 
—his heart was hungry for it all! 

But what a fight it had been! First, the 
difficulty of finding out where she had 
gone—a clever ruse on the part of a lawyer, 
in the shape of an advertisement, had dis¬ 
covered that—and then the Courts had been 
set to work. At first, flat refusal, then 
entreaties and prayers, and then another 
dramatic disappearance. After that, all the 
work to be done again; until at last it had 
come to the point when he could tell her 
that she must come to that place that night 
and deliver up the child. And she had 
promised to come. 

The rattle of wheels outside ; the stopping 
of a vehicle. The man felt his pulses quicken 
a little as he drew himself up and waited, first 
for the ringing of the bell, and then for the 
voices in the hall; lastly, for the opening of 
the door of the room. Why did not the child 
speak, or call out, or ask where he was ? 
Original 
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The door opened at last, and with the 
announcement of her name Kate Darnford 
entered—alone. The man waited until the 
door was closed again, and the woman stood 
looking at him with hard eyes and with a 
curious droop about the corners of her 
mouth. He thought only of the child; he 
asked a question about her at once abruptly 
—half angrily. 

“ Well, where is she ? Where’s Kitty ? ” 

She made a weary gesture to remove her 
cloak and sank into a chair. He noticed, as 
the cloak fell from her shoulders, that she 
was in evening dress, and that, save for that 
tired look in her face, she was as beautiful as 
ever. He seemed to notice that with quite 
other eyes than those that looked past her 
and waited for the child. 

“I’m here to tell you,” she replied to 
his question. “ I—I promised to come— 
didn’t I?” 

“ Why are you all in black ? ” It was 
strange and startling; but while the question 
stabbed the silence of the room it seemed 
also to stab the man, so that he started at his 
own words. “ Why are you in black, and 
alone ? ” 

She spread out her hands with a helpless 
gesture ; her mouth was twisted into a laugh 
that had a sob in it. “ The child—the baby’s 
dead,” she said. 

It never occurred to the man for a moment 
to question her words; the fact was stated 
and the fact remained. Her dejected attitude, 
her dress, the pathetic quivering of her lips, 
all set the seal of proof upon what she had 
stated ; the child was dead. Clement Dam- 
ford stood there, staring at her like a man 
turned to stone; he was letting the frightful 
thing sink into his mind bit by bit, word by 
word. The child was dead. 

The first feeling in his mind had nothing 
to do with the dejected figure of the woman 
before him; rather a great wave of self-pity 
swept over him. The house was empty and 
desolate again ; the little bed would never 
be occupied ; the nurse must go. This was 
the end of his dream; the little figure on 
which he had set all his hopes had dropped 
out of life and simply did not exist. 

He did not cry out; he made no wild 
demands upon her for details as to how the 
child had died, or where. The fact was 
enough, and the fact was overwhelming. It 
stunned him, but left him with a sort of con¬ 
sciousness that before his wife, now that it 
did not matter, he must show some calmness 
—perhaps even some indifference. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said at last, in a voice 
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that seemed quite unlike his own. “ I’m 
sorry—most of all for you. You will miss 
her.” 

The woman looked up at him quickly, and 
her face hardened. The man had no heart; 
she had proved that long ago. He could 
speak now in this calm, poljte fashion of his 
dead child; it had only been a matter of 
pride with him to snatch the baby from her. 
All the great battle he had fought; all the 
strong forces of the Law he had brought to 
bear to crush her into submission ; all had 
been only that he might humble her—he had 
not cared about the child. She got to her 
feet slowly, and drew her cloak about her; 
answered his remark in a dull voice, without 
looking at him. 

“ Yes, I shall miss her,” she said. “ You 
see,' she was all I had—all I lived for. 
There’s nothing else for me to say to you ; I 
can go away again.” 

“ You are living—alone ? ” He asked the 
question with an effort. 

Her cheeks flamed; she drew herself up. , 
“ As I have lived since I left this house,” she 
replied, quickly, “ save for the child.” 

The blow had softened him a little ; from 
this night he was to be an utterly lonely man. 

“ Was it ever true, Kate, about you and that 
fellow Manning ? ” he asked. 

“You did not trouble to give me the 
benefit of any doubt twelve months ago. I 
shall not tell you anything now,” she replied. 

“ Good night! ” 

She went out of the room and out of the 
house; he heard the vehicle drive away 
again. So for a long time he stood in that 
house of desolation, staring stupidly at the 
door through which she had gone; then 
something seemed to break in him, and his 
rigid attitude changed, and he dropped into 
a chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Oh, my baby—my little child ! ” he 
sobbed. 

All the striving had ended in this. His 
empty hands grasped nothing after all. Death 
had beaten him, and this was the end. He 
was of that nature that sets everything upon 
a venture—of that great strength that turns 
to weakness when it is baffled or beaten. He 
could not bear the thought of what had 
happened to him. On the day following he 
laid that nursery waste and turned away all 
the servants, and left the house. He told 
himself that he had lived for this hope 
only; there was now nothing in the world for 
which he cared. 

When a man is in that mood Fate takes 
him in her hands and"works her will with 
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‘CLEMENT DAMN PUMI* STOOD T!!tHK, STAHLMi AT HfcW LIKE A MAN TURNED TO STOKL.’* 


him, Clement Darn ford began by rambling 
uneasily abroad for a few months—a lonely, 
irritable man ; then he came back to London* 
because it suddenly occurred to him that there 
were places where the child had been, and he 
might be able the better to dream of her in 
these familiar streets than in the streets of 
foreign cities. Matters had gone wrong with 
him during these few months; the world that 
a baby was to have set right had decided to 
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buffet the man a little. This speculation had 
turned out badly* and that friend had played 
him false m 3 the very wind that blew' at him in 
the streets was a more bitter wind than it 
had ever been before. The child was dead ; 
perhaps, despite all that was said, death was 
best alter all. The man was young in years, 
but the heart in him was old and tired. 

He roamed the streets one night, striving 
to kill time l^efo^e should go back to the 
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dull and cheerless rooms in which he had 
taken up his residence. It was a bright 
night, though cold, and the people who 
jostled him on the pavement seemed for the 
most part to have attuned their moods to the 
brightness of the night. Work for the day 
was over ; these hurrying people were out for 
amusement, and were like children let loose 
from school. He pitied them a little for the 
ease with which they could laugh ; despised 
them a little more. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, or why he did it, he found himself 
presently walking into a cheap music-hall into 
which a throng of people were pressing ; put 
down some money, and was shown to a seat. 
People were laughing and chattering all about 
him, and men were smoking and drinking; he 
sat the one gloomy, silent one amongst them. 

What did these people know of sorrow 
such as his? fcoarse themselves, they had 
coarse childrerltfand one more or less that 
lived or died mattered but little to them. 
They could come here, and listen to this 
raucous-voiced fool blaring out a song that 
had neither point nor wit; if they saw any¬ 
thing finer it would leave them cold and un¬ 
touched. He closed his eyes, and wondered 
why he had come to the place. 

When he opened his eyes again the place 
was in darkness He could hear the people 
round about him whispering ; could hear the 
strains of the band. Before him on a great 
white expanse was an announcement con¬ 
cerning a cinematograph then about to be 
displayed. He hailed the change with a 
little sigh almost of satisfaction ; the noise 
was over for a time, and his tired eyes could 
rest a little in the semi darkness. 

There was the usual round of pictures 
depicting foreign scenes, and one or two 
carefully-arranged comic series. Then on 
the great expanse was thrown a line that 
seemed to stir those in the audience who 
understood it into sudden gleeful anticipa 
tion. Men turned in their seats, and mut¬ 
tered a word or two to their neighbours; 
women laughed and sat up. The line of 
words stirred something, too, in this man. 

“ Make way for the baby ! ” 

The scene displayed represented a street 
crowded with traffic—carts, carriages, and 
hurrying pedestrians. Suddenly the figure of 
a policeman stepped out in full view and 
held up its hand; then down the centre of a 
lane, with closely-packed vehicles on either 
side, came a nurse, wheeling a mail-cart in 
which sat a child, laughing and waving its 
hands straight at the audience. 

It was the dead child. As the man sat 


there, gripping the back of the seat before 
him, and staring wide eyed, he saw the thing 
clearly; saw her coming, as it seemed, 
straigiit towards him. with a nurse whose face 
he remembered wheeling her down towards 
the audience. Then the picture was blotted 
out, amid cheering and laughter and the 
clapping of hands. 

Clement Darnford struggled out of the 
place into the air ; he leaned like one drunk 
against the portico ; great.dry sobs shook him 
from head to foot. He had seen his beloved 
come from the grave—had seen her laughing 
and happy and waving hands to him. How 
beautiful she had been; how even those 
common people had loved her and laughed 
with her ! He was not jealous of that, as he 
would once have been , he was only proud 
with a great pride. Even in the sorrow that 
overwhelmed him he could have cried aloud 
to the people who were now flocking out of 
the hall that that had been his baby they had 
seen—his child that had made them cheer, 
and clap their hands, and laugh at the very 
sight of her. 

He went every night to the place. For a 
week he sat there, suffering agonies, and 
waiting always for that one moment when 
the white line of letters flashed before his 
eyes, and he saw again the crowded street, 
and the held-up lines of traffic, and his dead 
child coming towards him. Through the 
long day, while he wandered the streets 
forlorn and wretched, he looked forward to 
those few moments each night. The shadow’s 
fell about him again when the shadow fell 
upon the picture. 

At last it happened that he w'ent one night 
and sat through the whole performance, but 
he did not see the picture. There had been 
a change in the programme, and that 
particular cinematograph was gone. He 
stumbled out of the place like a man bereft; 
he had lost her ! 

He went back into the hall and found the 
manager, and faced him with a request. It 
was hard for him to steady his voice and to 
keep back the tears from his eyes ; it was as 
though someone had stolen the actual child 
from him. Pathetically he pleaded that they 
would tell him where that particular show 
had gone. 

They were a little surprised, but very kind 
and patient; the show had gone to a town in 
the North of England. He thanked them 
gratefully and went away ; morning saw him 
on his way to the place they had told him of. 

He knew what to do now; the game w r as 
in his hands. Ij^ch night, as by a miracle, 
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“as THE man sat theme, gripping Tuft back or the seat fikkohe him* and staking wide-eyed, he saw the 

THING CLEARLY .' 1 


it was given him to see the child he loved ; 
truly God had been very good to him. The 
man was changing with the months ; he was 
thin and haggard, and his eyes were un¬ 
naturally bright. But he was softened; all 
the sternness had gone out of him. More 
than that, his life was mapped out clearly 
now; he had hut to follow this wherever 
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it went; so much was sufficient for him. 
He was constantly travelling, for it hap¬ 
pened sometimes that the show would be in 
one town for only three nights—sometimes 
only for one. His eager inquiries at 
different places had made him known, and 
bit by bit the story had leaked out. The 
man with the haunted face and the craving 
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eyes sat like a ghost among the merry folk 
that crowded the places to which he went; 
people grew to look for him, and sometimes 
to whisper the story. More than that, with 
a kindly thought for him they played softer 
music when that magic line went up, and 
when the baby rode down each night to 
meet him. 

Now it happened that Kate Darnford, who 
had never really had out of her mind the 
remembrance of the man she had loved and 
left, had begun to feel a stronger interest in 
him, for a reason he did not know. She 
wondered if, after all, she had misjudged him; 
if, by some chance, that had been but a mask 
he had worn on the night when she had told 
him that the child was dead, and he had taken 
the news so callously. While that long battle 
had been waging between them she could pit 
her strength against his in the hope for 
victory—in the hope that she might defeat 
him after all. But now the battle was over ; 
he had laid down his weapons and had left 
the field. There was nothing left for her to 
struggle against; she began to think about 
the man—began to wonder about him. 

Finally, one day she went to the house in 
which they had both lived, only to find that 
he had gone away. The caretaker gave her 
his new address, however, and she set out to 
find him. Without giving her name she 
inquired for him of a servant she had not 
seen before, and discovered that he was out 
—he was always out in the evening, the man 
informed her. 

A curious insane jealousy began to stir in 
her. What did she know of his life, or of 
what he did, or what people he knew? 
Where did he go each night like this? On 
an impulse she determined to watch him. 
On the following night she was lucky enough 
to see him come out of the place and walk 
rapidly away. 

She was shocked at his appearance. His 
dress was careless and shabby, his face was 
lined and worn, and his hair grey. He had 
some desperate purpose stirring him, or surely 
he would never walk at this pace, looking 
neither to right nor left, and going as to a 
settled goal. She hurried along after him, 
and presently saw to her amazement that he 
turned in at the doors of a third-rate music- 
hall. Puzzled and angry, she hesitated for a 
moment, and then went in also. 

For a long time after she had taken her seat 
she failed to find him ; but at last she saw 
him sitting below her in the body of the hall, 
with his arms folded and his eyes closed. 
The performance was going on, but it was 
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obvious that he had not come for that. She 
waited and watched, but he spoke to no 
one, and an attendant who offered him 
a programme was brushed impatiently aside. 
Still Kate Darnford waited, and watched 
the man. 

She could not, however, see him when the 
house was plunged in darkness for the cine¬ 
matograph ; she must perforce watch the 
stage. Then at last came the line for which 
the man watched night after night; then the 
picture. And so she understood. 

She went to the place where he lived 
the next night, with some faint intention of 
speaking to him ; but he did not see her 
when he hurried out into the streets, and 
this time he set off in a new direction. He 
went to another hall in quite another part 
of I^ondon, and once again waited for that 
picture. When he came out of the place she 
stood among the crowd and watched him ; 
the face of the man was transfigured ; it was 
wonderful to look upon. 

She could not forget that face when, in her 
own home, she sat that night fighting a 
battle with herself; beating her hands softly 
together, and biting her lips to keep them 
from trembling. She had not understood— 
she had not understood. That he should 
have cared like this; that he should have 
given up all else to get this glimpse of the 
shadow - child night after night ; it was 
wonderful. She fought her battle with her¬ 
self for what seemed a long time; at last 
she sprang to her feet, and with a great hurry 
upon her rang the bell. It was very late, 
but a servant answered the summons, and 
stood waiting. 

“ Get me a cab at once. Wake the child, 
and dress her, and have her ready.” 

The woman withdrew quickly, and Kate 
Darnford put on her own hat and cloak, and 
waited impatiently until, presently, the door 
was opened, and the woman came in with 
the sleepy child encircled by one arm—the 
child of the picture, save for the difference of 
a year. 

The mother went down on her knees 
before her, and held her close for a long 
minute ; then, crooning to her as though she 
had been ill, she picked her up in her arms, 
and, with her face laid against the face of the 
child, went quickly out of the house and into 
the waiting cab. She was driven straight to 
Clement Damford’s rooms. 

He had not reached home yet, the man 
informed her ; it was his habit to arrive very 
late. The man would have barred her way, 
but she was not to be denied. She carried 
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the child straight in, and laid her down on a 
couch in the inner room, and then came out 
again. It was hard, but it must be done; 
she knew that he would be good to the 
child, and this was an end of all things for 
herself. 

She was going quickly out of the room 
when Clement Damford put lus key in the 
lock of the outer door and entered. The 
brightness had gone from his face now; he 
walked dejectedly. He stopped on seeing 
her, and slowly closed the door, still looking 
at her. 

1 ■ What are you doing here ? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing/* she replied, lamely. Then, oh 
an impulse of tenderness, she added, quickly, 
as she stretched out a hand to him, “ Kur 
pity’s sake don’t be cruel to me 
any more ; you wouldn’t be cruel 
if you understood ” 

He bowed his head, and 
laughed a little bitterly in his 
throat, 

“ I don’t want to be 
cruel to you, Kate,” he 
said, gently. “We’ve 
both suffered -— both 
blundered* I —-I’m 
sorry.” 

“ I’ve followed you for 
several nights past,” she 
said at last, hesitatingly. 

“ I’ve seen the picture.” 

He looked up at her 
quickly, with his eyes shin 
ing. “ Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 
he exclaimed. “But you 
haven't done what I’ve 
done; she’s been mine 
night after night for months. 

IVe been all over England, 
following her; I shall fol¬ 
low her till I die. It's all 
I’ve got to live for now. 

I’m glad you’ve seen 
her,” he said, a little 
brokenly. 

He was turning away 
listlessly when from that 
inner room came the 
sound of a voice — the 
voice of a child. She had 
been roused, and, sleepily 
as it seemed, had heard 
again the voice of the man 
who had been lost to 
her. While Clement Darn- 
ford stood there, staring 


wildly at the woman, the cry came again more 
clearly : “ Daddy I *’ 

Still he waited; as in a dream he seemed 
to hear the voice of his wife speaking to him; 
it could, of course, be nothing else but a 
dream. 

“I lied to you, Clem; I was afraid you'd 
take her from me. The child’s alive.” 

He thrust her aside, and went into the 
other room ; it seemed as if he could never 
let the child out of his arms again. But 
when, as they clung together, he heard from 
the other room the sound of someone sob¬ 
bing, and then the opening and the closing 
of the outer door, he set the child down 
hurriedly, and ran out after the woman, 
calling her name. 


IT SKEMEP AS If HE COUtfD NEt KJt LET THE CHILD OUT OF HIS ARMS AGAIN*" 
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By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


UCH has been written about 
safes, but little has been said 
about strong - looms. The 
reason for this is not difficult 
to seek. It is principally in 
the hanks of the country 
where we find these giant rooms of steel, 
and naturally the banks themselves are not 
]particularly anxious to let all and sundry 
know the secrets and strength of the devices 
which they have erected for the safeguarding 
of their bullion and treasure* Nevertheless, 
it is possible to record the history of the 


strong room, and a fascinating and romantic 
history it is. It is virtually an account of 
the continuous fight that has been going on 
between the strong-room designer and the 
burglar for the past one hundred years or 
more. t 

Indeed, that struggle for supremacy is still 
being waged, and is likely to continue till the 
end of time. Nu sooner does the strong¬ 
room maker turn out something that is an 
improvement on his previous efforts than the 
burglar answers the challenge, and by calling 
science to his aid often wins. The fact that 
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a London bank was broken mto only eighteen 
months ago and its strong-room robbed of a 
large quantity of gold in the dead of night by 
two burglars, who did not leave even a finger¬ 
print behind, would appear to be evidence of 
this. 

The strong-room had its birth scarcely 
more than one hundred years ago in the 
great oak boxes clamped with iron and pro¬ 
vided with formidable hasps and locks. In 
the Bank of England’s museum may be seen 
the old oak chest which was the Old I^ady of 
Thread needle 
Street’s first strong¬ 
room. It is a little 
larger than a com¬ 
mon seaman’s 
chest, and in this 
the Bank stored 
its cash, notes, and 
valuable papers. 

To-day' the strong¬ 
room is a formid- 
able-looking 
object, built of 
armour-plate, 
boasts of huge 
doors that weigh 
many tons, and 
represents a the 
latest skill and 
science of the 
engineer and lock¬ 
smith. 

It was not long 
before man’s faith 
in the strong-boxes 
of oak was rudely 
shattered by the 
ease with which 
the burglars of 
those days opened 
them with a fine 
saw and a chisel. 

Then came strong¬ 
rooms built of 
bricks, followed by 
still stronger re¬ 
ceptacles erected 
of hard Staffordshire blue bricks laid in 
cement. The openings into these chambers 
were gained through strong iron doors 
possessing heavy bolts and locks. But the 
burglar got through them. To make them 
as they thought absolutely burglar-proof, the 
vault-makers built the entire room of steel, 
the opening consisting of a double door 
having two locks, double hinges, and many 
other interesting contrivances calculated to 


daunt the most persevering thief and force 
him to admit that at last here was something 
he could not break open. Special steel plates 
were made possessing great hardness and 
toughness. This was to resist the vastly im¬ 
proved drills and “jemmy n of the burglar. 
The latter at once called science to his aid t 
and showed how he could attack and beat 
down the defence by a small pinch of nitro¬ 
glycerine ingeniously applied and carefully 
exploded. The vault-maker then turned his 
attention to armour-plate and erected his 

strong - rooms of 
this material. In 
some cases the 
rooms were built 
of five layers of 
steel welded to¬ 
gether. Yet again 
the burglar was 
successful. He 
produced a new 
cutting tool which 
did die work with 
even greater ease 
than dynamite or 
nit to - glycerine. 
Now, here was a 
problem; the burg¬ 
lar had shown his 
ability to cut 
through steel plates 
with comparative 
ease, and to turn 
something out that 
is absolutely proof 
against all these 
chemical devices 
for melting and 
cutting steel was 
indeed a tough 
task. 

T li a t some 
banks possess 
strong-rooms cap¬ 
able of defying 
burglars and even 
armed mobs would 
appear to be evi¬ 
dent from a glance at our photographs. Take, 
for instance, those which have been erected 
during the last few years in some of the lead¬ 
ing banks by the Mosier Safe Company and 
the Herring Hall Marvin Safe Company, of 
which we reproduce several striking photo¬ 
graphs. In some instances these vaults have 
cost as much as twenty-five thousand pounds 
to erect, the doors alone, in not a few 
instances, running Into a cost of four figures, 
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Space does nut permit of a description of 
each, but the vault at the Chemical National 
Bank of New York may be taken as the latest 
type of vault building. 

The vault is situated some forty feet below 
the level of the street. The foundation and 
walls are of masonry and concrete, and in 
the vault itself the strong-room rests on a 
number of concrete piers. A narrow passage 
runs round three sides, and by an ingenious 
arrangement of mirrors the watchman passing 
along the gangway in front can see every part 


scalding the assailants. An equally remark¬ 
able device for immediately announcing the 
presence of an interloper and enterprising 
burglar is the tell-tale disguised tinfoil 
curtain, with which electrical wires are 
connected from the janitor’s room in the 
upper part of the building. Pressure upon 
the wall of the strong-room will set the 
bells ringing and promptly announce the 
presence of would-be thieves. The door 
has no fewer than twenty-four bolts, arranged 
like the spokes in the hub of a wheel. 
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of the back and sides, as well as I he open 
niches under the safe. The safe itself, or 
rather the strong-room, weighs three hundred 
tons. The walls are composed of five layers 
of steel. The outer door— for there are two, 
as shown in the accompanying photograph— 
has a weight of six tons, is sixteen feet high, 
and twenty feet wide, the inner door being of 
pro]x>rdonate dimensions. Steam pipes run 
along the passages, from which, in case of 
riot and an attack upon the bank, jets of hot 
Steam could play upon the strong-room, 
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It will be seen from this that the bank is 
not relying solely upon the strength of its 
strong-room, but has incorporated some 
ingenious devices for defeating would-be 
robbers. It is much the same in the great 
national banks of the world. If a mob 
overcame the guards and 41 watch clerks ,3 at 
the Bank of England they could not possibly 
penetrate into the vaults, for their passage 
would be blocked by large reservoirs of 
water. The strong-room here is one of the 

largest in the world. The foundation, sixty- 
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A DOUBLfc-tXK>REI> BANK STflONG-HoOAt, HAVING TWENTY-FOUR DOLTS IN EACH Duf>fc. 

Frvm a Phult}. by Byron. 


six feet below street level, is a bed of concrete 
twenty feet thick. Above this concrete is a 
lake seven feet deep, and above that thick 
plates of iron specially manufactured to resist 
both skill and force. Anyone attempting an 
entrance from above would find a similar bed 
of concrete, a similar lake, and similar plates 
of iron. The walls are impenetrable, while 
the doors are one foot thick, weigh four tons 
each, and are made absolutely undrillahle* 

It was certainly not always the case, and 
the directors' hair must have stood on end 
when, many years ago, the secretary at a 
meeting stood up and read the following 
letter which he had received :— 

To Gentlemen off Batik England, —You think you 
is all safe and your bank is safe, but I knows bettur* 
i bin h inside the Bank these last z nites and you nose 
muffin about il + But I am nott a theaf, so if yer will 
meet mee in the great squar room with all the 
moneiys at twelf 2 nite He explain orl lo yer. Let 
only 2 cum aluwn, and say n tiffin to nobody* 

"VoL XXXV.— 24, 


This letter was 
looked upon as a 
hoax ; but detectives 
took a rather serious 
view of it, and sta¬ 
tioned themselves at 
night in the large 
room beneath tne 
Bank, called the 
treasury, where the 
stock of bullion is 
kept. This, it was 
thought, was the 
room referred to. For 
a long time nothing 
unusual was heard or 
seen ; but some days 
later a heavy chest 
was received by the 
Bank authorities, 
which, on being 
opened, was found to 
contain a number of 
val uable docu ments 
which had been de¬ 
posited in this par¬ 
ticular room* With 
them came a note 
from the wife of the 
previous writer, stat¬ 
ing that her husband 
had discovered a 
secret way of getting 
into the strong-room, 
but would not take 
anything. He would 
not disclose it whilst 
detectives were there, 
but would give the directors one more chance, 
and would meet a few of them, if they were 
alone in the room, at midnight* 

Very uneasy in their minds, some of them 
went there accordingly at midnight. When in 
the vault a voice was heard which they could 
not locate. It stipulated that lights must be 
put out, and when this was done a man entered 
the room with a dark lantern in, his hand. 
It was shown that this man had been in the 
habit of entering the sewers when the tide 
was low to see If any articles of value had 
been washed into them, and one night he 
discovered a strange opening which led to a 
large square stone which he could remove, 
and when he had done so he found himself 
in the bank treasury* He was an honest man, 
and, as related, wrote to the directors, and to 
prove his story abstracted the chest, which he 
returned to them. He was well rewarded 
and given a pension for life. 
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Like the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France is now guarded every night by 
soldiers, who do sentry duty outside the 
building, a watch being likewise kept inside 
its precincts. But within quite recent times 
the officials at the French bank resorted to 
a very novel method for protecting their 
bullion. This consisted in engaging masons 
to wall up the doors of the vaults In the 
cellar with hydraulic mortar as soon as the 
money was deposited each day in these 
receptacles. The water was then turned on 
and kept running until the whole cellar was 
flooded. A burglar would be obliged to 
work in a diving-suit and break down a 
cement wall before he could even begin to 
plunder the vaults. When the bank officials 
arrived next morning the water was drawn 
olT, the masonry tom down, and the vaults 
opened. Curiously enough, within a few 
months afier this obsolete manner of pro¬ 
tecting the bank's cash was done away with, 
burglars did actually get 
into the vaults and decamp 
with eight thousand eight 
hundred pounds in gold 
coins. 

Although the strong¬ 
rooms found in the banks 
in this country are not so 
elaborate as those en 
countered on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it must not 
be imagined that they are 
not suitable for the pur¬ 
pose for which they were 
designed- The English¬ 
man's love for something 
solid and not showy is 
evidenced in his strong¬ 
room as in other things. 

The manager of a New 
York bank will conduct 
you to the basement and 
show you the bullion- 
room, and point out with 
pride the great circular 
door which weighs, per¬ 
haps, twenty tons, yet is 
so delicately balanced on 
its hinges that a child can 
move it to and fro. Not 
so your London banker ; 
but this is not because his 
strong - room is of poor 
material or design. Far 
from it, It is a solid mass 
of steel, and, under normal 
condi tions, i mpregnable. 


Through the courtesy of a friend I was 
permitted to inspect a vault of a well-known 
bank within a quarter of an hour's walk 
of the Royal Exchange. The walls w y ere 
two feet thick, and formed of hard bricks 
laid in cement, with hasp iron worked in. 
The latter were lined throughout with steel 
plates two inches thick. There were two 
doors, the outer one of strong steel with two 
locks, and the inner one of combined iron 
and steel of extraordinary strength, with two 
locks throwing twenty holts. Inside this 
room was a great safe, where the cash and 
securities w'ere locked up every night. This 
safe weighed twenty five tons, and boasted of 
twenty bolts. In the resident clerk's bed¬ 
room, on the second floor of the building, 
was a powerful gong. If anyone opened the 
outer door of the strong-room the gong 
would immediately go off, thus giving the 
alarm. In addition to this security a watch¬ 
man patrols the building, and has to pass the 
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outer door of the strong-room every eighteen 
minutes and register that fact on a special 
automatic clock device. 

This may be taken as a typical example of 
a British banker's strong-room, though there 
are no doubt many others even stronger than 
the one I have described. Messrs, Milners 
particularly have had great experience in 
strong-room building, and during recent years 
have constructed a number of armour-plated 
strong rooms in 
the banks of this 
country and also 
in many of the 
banks in the 
Colonies. In¬ 
deed, all the great 
safe-makers, such 
as Chatwoods, 

Ratners, etc., do 
this kind of work, 
the latter firm 
having built quite 
a number of the 
safe deposits 
found in this 
country, which 
are virtually nests 
of strong-rooms. 

What banks 
fear is nut so 
much a burglar 
gaining access to 
their premises hy 
forcing doors, 
but by tunnelling 
and other equally 
cunning and 
daring methods. 

A few years ago 
a cashier in one 
of the national 
banks of the 
United States, in 
New Mexico, was 
busy at work one 
evening in the 
office when his 
quick ear detec¬ 
ted some curious sounds. They seemed to 
proceed from a subterranean region ; and lie 
was not long in concluding that robbers 
must be tunnelling from an adjoining build¬ 
ing to the vault in the bank. 

Guards were immediately posted in and 
around the building. Soon they observed 
the masonry of the bank to be giving way. 
Meantime the robbers appeared to be hard 
at work, and quite unaware that they were 


being watched. At one in the morning a 
Mexican volunteered to descend into the 
bank cellar so as to discover the actual 
situation. Scarcely had he gone a few paces 
down the stairs than he met someone 
coming up. The Mexican fired without 
saying a word, and shot the man dead. It 
was observed that he was one of the masons 
who had built the bank, and therefore was 
acquainted with its vulnerable points. The 

report of firearms 
alarmed his ac¬ 
complices, for 
they fled, and 
escaped. The 
tunnel gave evi¬ 
dence of long 
and patient work 
on the part of the 
would-be thieves. 
It was sixty feet 
in length, con- 
structed on 
scientific prin¬ 
ciples, contained 
provisions, w + ater, 
and a full outfit 
of mining tools, 
and must have 
been three 
months in opera¬ 
tion. The robbery 
appeared to be 
planned for the 
time of the month 
w'hen the bank 
received large 
remittances of 
currency and 
coin. 

An extraordi¬ 
nary and daring 
robbery was that 
which took place 
at the Central 
Bank of Western 
India, at Hong- 
Kong, in 1865, 
when the thieves 
succeeded in getting clear off with gold 
and specie to the value of nearly fifty 
thousand pounds. The robbers must have 
been at work for some weeks before they 
entered the bank’s treasury. Their principal 
labour was the construction of a tunnel 
sixty feet in length from an adjacent drain to 
a spot exactly below' the floor of the bank's 
treasury-vault. A perpendicular shaft of ten 
feet of sufficient diameter was then made to 
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permit of the passage of one man to reach 
the granite boulders on which the floor of 
the vault rested. These gave way through 
being undermined, and, a block being 
forced up, entrance to the vault was at once 
obtained. Two boxes were removed con¬ 
taining gold bars or ingots marked with the 
bank’s stamp, as well as all the paper money, 
some boxes of dollars, and a box of ten-cent 
pieces. 

No fewer than between twenty and thirty 
men were arrested on suspicion. One of 
them had six thousand dollars in his pos¬ 
session and two bars of gold bearing the 
bank’s mark. The robbery was effected 
between a Saturday and a Sunday; and the 
first thing that raised suspicion was the fact 
of a little boy trying to sell a bar of gold to a 
hawker in one of the bazaars of Hong-Kong, 
A gentleman who was passing asked where he 
got the gold, and the boy replied that it had 
been found at a certain place. He gave the 
youth what he asked for it—namely, a dollar 
—and then informed the police. 

Some years ago an equally daring robbery 
took place at the late Cape of Good Hope 
Bank, at Kimberley. One Sunday morning 
the manager of this bank opened his cash 
safe to get a parcel of diamonds which were 
in his custody, when he found several 
loose bags of money lying about the strong¬ 
room floor. This rather puzzled him ; but 
on looking around he spied an opening in 
the wall of the room, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that a burglar had been at work. 
The police were applied to; and they 
found that the opening in the wall com¬ 
municated with a large street drain in the 
vicinity. The total sum abstracted from the 
bank was about four thousand pounds; but, 
on the drain being explored, about fifteen 
bags of silver, of the value of a hundred 
pounds each, were recovered. 

Messrs. Chubbs sent a representative to 
South Africa to investigate the scene of the 
robbery. He found the bank vault was built 
of masonry and was considered to be the 
strongest in South Africa. The walls of the 
room were three feet thick, and to get to 
these walls the burglars had first to penetrate 
through an outer wall four feet thick, and 
through three foundation walls each two feet 
thick, all these walls being constructed of 
solid cement and brickwork. There was 
also about twenty feet of earth to tunnel 
through, and the hole could not be made in 
a direct line, but had to be constructed with 
various turns, so as to enable the burglars 
with miners’ tools to get through the softest 



places. The large drain opened out into the 
street. It was believed that a large retriever 
dog helped in the robbery, as it was seen to 
run out of the culvert with something hang¬ 
ing round its neck. Two men chased the 
animal for some distance, but the dog 
escaped. 

Coming to more recent times we have the 
instance of burglars succeeding in effecting 
an entrance into the strong-room of a bank 
in St. James’s Street, in the West-end of 
London. To accomplish this feat they cut 
their way through a two-foot wall. This 
happened, too, so recently as May, 1906. 
Five years ago a man broke into the strong¬ 
room of the Selby Smelting Works, at San 
Francisco, by tunnelling. He carried off 
thirty-seven bars of gold, all of which were 
subsequently recovered and the man appre¬ 
hended and sentenced to fifteen years’ im¬ 
prisonment. In a like manner—namely, by 
tunnelling—a large insurance company in 
Massachusetts had its strong-room burgled 
and five thousand pounds in cash and dollar 
bills stolen. 

During the Civil War in America bank 
robberies were so frequent that the banks 
refused to take care of their customers’ 
valuables. One of these institutions referred 
its clients to its porter as willing to accept 
the risk. For a small sum he took charge 
of the boxes and safes, and made a fortune 
by doing it, and this suggested the safe 
deposit companies, which at first erected very 
ordinary buildings, with glass windows, from 
which the armed guard could be seen 
patrolling night and day. To-day the safe 
deposit is acknowledged as a requisite 
institution which a civilized community could 
not do withoot. Quite a number have 
sprung into existence in London during 
the last decade, as well as in all the 
provincial towns. 

The pioneer of these institutions in this 
country was the National Safe Deposit 
Company, situated in Queen "Victoria Street, 
and within a stone’s throw of the Bank of 
England. It is a veritable fortress of steel, 
built at a cost of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and undoubtedly one of 
the strongest repositories in the world. In 
all, there are thirty-two great vaults arranged 
in four tiers and closed by massive iron doors 
twelve inches thick, and each weighing 
between four and five tons. 

These doors possess no locks and are 
simply a solid, undrillable mass of thick 
steel. They are operated in an ingenious 
way—namely, by hydraulic power. To close 
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them it is necessary for four officers of the 
company holding different positions to be at 
their post, and once the doors are closed 
there is no power on earth that can move 
them until the proper machinery is brought 
into action. As a further precaution there is 
above the top of the external building a tank 
containing fifty thousand gallons of water. 
When the hydraulic machinery has finished 
its work for the night and closed the doors 
the mechanism 
is, by an ingeni¬ 
ous device, dis¬ 
connected. Any¬ 
one attempting 
to connect it 
would release 
the water in the 
tank at the top 
of the building, 
with the result 
that the whole 
place, from ceil¬ 
ing to floor, 
would be in¬ 
stantly flooded 
with water, yet 
the vaults and 
strong - rooms 
would remain 
perfectly dry. 

One should not 
forget to add, 
perhaps, that the 
building is also 
patrolled at 
night by armed 
watchmen* 

In the safes 
and strong¬ 
rooms of this 
famous reposi¬ 
tory, which even 
an earthquake 
could not shake 
unless it swal¬ 
lowed It bodily, millions of pounds sterling of 
securities and valuables are stored by the 
renters of the numerous receptacles* During 
the late Russo-Japanese War, noblemen from 
Russia came to London and stored their 
valuables in this stronghold, knowing that 
here they would be safe* On the company’s 
books there are hundreds of titled names, and 
in the *safes there are deeds and documents 
that are practically invaluable* 

One of the best-known, perhaps, of latter- 
day safe deposits is the one situated in 
Chancery Lane* Here, in a casing of con¬ 


crete, iron, and steel, are some forty thousand 
safes, strong-rooms, and strongholds. It was 
in this deposit that time-locks were first used 
in this country* On some doors there are 
two clocks, and on others as many as three 
and even four* When the door is closed the 
apparatus is set to a predetermined time, and 
until that hour elapses it is impossible to 
open the door. The reason why a number 
of timepieces are used is because, should one 

fail, the other or 
others would 
act, and one 
clock is sufficient 
to release the 
mechanism to 
unbolt the door 
at the expired 
time* At six 
o’clock at night 
the two - ton 
doors to the 
vaults areclosed, 
and the mechan¬ 
ism set for nine 
o’clock next 
morning. It is 
impossible dur¬ 
ing the inter¬ 
vening hours to 
open the vault, 
even with the 
right key. In 
the same way the 
clocks are set 
from one o’clock 
on Saturday 
afternoon to ex¬ 
pire at nine 
o'clock Monday 
morning. 

One could 
write at great 
length on the 
romance of the 
safe deposit* 
When I visited the Chancery Lane Deposit 
I was pointed out one room that contained 
thirty million pounds’ worth of securities. The 
next strong room contained a valuable collec¬ 
tion of books. There were scores of them, and 
the owner declares that they are so rare and 
valuable that if put up for auction to morrow 
they would fetch two thousand pounds apiece. 
Some of the strong-rooms are put to curious 
uses. For instance, a lady renter pays a 
hundred guineas a year for a giant house of 
steel for storing old china. She has collected 
her treasures from all parts of the world, and 
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the attendant informed me that there were 
some lovely things behind the closed steel 
door. Several titled and wealthy renters 
store their plate in the vaults at Chancery 
Lane. When they give a grand dinner 
they remove the plate from the strong-room, 
and as soon as the dinner is over it is sent 
back again to the vault. Another room 
contains paintings valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds, and in yet another there are 
some magnificent examples of tapestry-work 
which could not be duplicated for fifty 
thousand pounds. During the trial of the 
missing-word competition thirteen sackfuls of 
postal orders were stored in one of the safes. 
Some of the strong-rooms weigh five hundred 
tons, and are fitted with doors that turn the 
scale at two tons apiece. Some renters have 
had special doors made to their rooms, and 
have had combination locks fitted to them. 

This lock is very much favoured by our 
American cousins, and in some of them as 
many as one hundred million combinations 
may be used. The latest combination lock 
consists of four sets of twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet, which can be set to a sentence 
in most modern languages. When one letter 
is used in one alphabet, and another in the 
second set, and so on, it becomes a very 
complicated matter to detect the combination. 
Then there is the initial problem of what 
language it has been keyed in, to be solved 
by the man who attempts to open the safe. 
Indeed, it would take thousands of years to 
work out the whole of the combinations that 
can be used with these locks. A little while 
ago at Chancery Lane a renter forgot his 
combination, and it took the makers a whole 
week to get the door down. 

Another popular London safe deposit is 
that to be found at Harrod’s Stores. One is 
not surprised to leam that it is well patronized 
by ladies. The fact that it is in the very centre 
of the establishment lends additional safety 
to its users, for the would-be thief has no 
means of knowing whether a renter leaving 
the building has come away with an ordinary 
purchase of no particular value or a diamond 
necklace from the safe deposit. Then the 
deposit itself is built of concrete and steel, 
and is absolutely fire-proof, and, for that 
matter, burglar-proof. If the whole building 
was burned down the safe deposit would 
remain absolutely intact. The entrance is 
gained through a three-ton door fitted with 
time-locks, capable of operating from one 
hour to three days. 

Passing the grille one emerges into the 
manager’s office, and is virtually surrounded 


by large and small safes containing priceless 
treasures. Undoubtedly, there are many 
valuable jewels in this deposit. In one safe, 
rented by the sister of a foreign monarch, 
there is a magnificent collection of pearls. 
Another lady renter rigidly locks up in her 
safe a costly diamond tiara presented to her 
by the City Corporation. She only removes 
it to wear on s[>ecial occasions. She brings 
it back next morning done up like an ordinary 
parcel, to deposit it'again until the next festive 
occasion. 

Anyone, of course, can hire the safes in 
the various safe deposits by paying the 
necessary rent, and it is not surprising to 
learn that occasionally persons of a more or 
less suspicious character do so. “A well- 
dressed gentleman came here,” said the 
manager of one safe deposit to the writer, 
“a little while ago, and rented one of our 
biggest strong-rooms. He was an American, 
and as pleasant-mannered a fellow as you 
could meet. He did not come often, per¬ 
haps once a month, but on one occasion he 
came in very flurried and anxious, but with¬ 
out his key. When he had gone a Scotland 
Yard a:; n came and made a few inquiries 
about him, and waited to see if he would 
return, but he did not. He came next day, 
however, with the detective at his heels, and 
was politely but firmly asked to give up his 
key and remain in the private room while 
the detective and an attendant examined the 
contents of his safe. It was full of valuable 
jewels which had been stolen from New York.” 

Before now people have been shut in 
strong-rooms and have had narrow escapes. 
On one occasion a locksmith was repairing 
an interior safe in a strong-room of a New 
York bank when the cashier closed the vault 
door. As it was worked by a time-lock it 
meant that the door would remain closed 
until the following -morning. Fortunately the 
man knew the secrets of his stronghold, and 
by opening a manhole was able to obtain a 
sufficient supply of air. He then made a 
pillow of a bag of dollar bills and composed 
himself to sleep until the door was opened 
next morning. A clerk in a London bank, 
who was locked in a strong-room some few 
years ago, was by no means so fortunate. 
He was brought out at midnight in an uncon¬ 
scious condition. He owed his life to his wife, 
who, finding his hat and coat at the office, 
divined that he must be in the building, and 
the only place they could not search was the 
strong-room. The manager was sent for and 
the door opened, and the poor man discovered 
almost lifeless on the floor of the vault. 
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By E. 
I. 

OGER WROXHAM looked 
round his studio before he 
blew out the candle, and 
wondered whether, perhaps, 
he looked for the last time. 
It was large and empty, yet 
his trouble had filled it and, pressing against 
him in thd prison of those four walls, forced 
him out into ther world, where lights and 
voices and the presence of other men should 
give him room to draw back, to set a space 
between it and him, to decide whether he 
would ever face it again—he and it alone 
together. The nature of his trouble is not 
germane to this story. There was a woman 
in it, of course, and money, and a friend, 
and regrets and embarrassments—and all of 
these reached out tendrils that wove and 
interwove till they made a puzzle problem of 
which heart and brain were now weary. 

He blew out the candle and went quietly 
downstairs. It was nine at night, a soft night 
of May in Paris. Where should he go? He 
thought of the Seine, and took—an omnibus. 
When at last it stopped he got off, and so 
strange was the place to him that it almost 
seemed as though the trouble itself had been 
left behind. He did not feel it in the length 
of three or four streets that he traversed 
slowly. But in the open space, very light and 
lively, where he recognised the Taveme de 
Paris and knew himself in Montmartre, the 
trouble set its teeth in his heart again, and 
he broke away from the lamps and the talk 
to struggle with it in the dark, quiet streets 
beyond. 

A man braced for such a fight has little 
thought to spare for the details of his sur¬ 
roundings. The next thing that Wroxham 
knew of the outside world was the fact which 
he had known for some time that he was not 
alone in the street. There was someone on 
the other side of the road keeping pace with 
him — yes, certainly keeping pace, for, as he 
slackened his own, the feet on the other 
pavement also went more slowly. And now 
they were four feet, not two. Where had 
the other man sprung from ? He had not 
been there a moment ago. And now, from 
an archway a little ahead of him, a third man 
•came. 


BLAND. 

Wroxham stopped. Then three men 
converged upon him, and, like a sudden 
magic-lantern picture on a sheet prepared, 
there came to him all that he had heard and 
read of Montmartre—dark archways, knives, 
Apaches, and men who went away from 
homes where they were beloved and never 
again returned. He, too—well, if he never 
returned again, it would be quicker than the 
Seine, and, in the event of ultramundane 
possibilities, safer. 

He stood still and laughed in the face of 
the man who first reached him. 

“ Well, my friend ? ” said he ; and at that 
the other two drew close. 

“ Monsieur walks late,” said the first, a 
little confused, as it seemed, by that laugh. 

“ And will walk still later if it pleases 
him,” said Roger. “ Good night, my friends.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the second, “ friends do not 
say adieu so quickly. Monsieur will tell us 
the hour.” 

“ I have not a watch,” said Roger, quite 
truthfully. 

“ I will assist you to search for it,” said the 
third man, and laid a hand on his arm. 

Roger threw it off. The man with the 
hand staggered back. 

“ The knife searches more surely,” said the 
second. 

“ No, no,” said the third, quickly ; “ he is 
too heavy. I for one will not carry him 
afterwards.” 

They closed round him, hustling him 
between them. Their pale, degenerate faces 
spun and swung round him in the struggle. 
For there was a struggle. He had not meant 
that there should be a struggle. Someone 
would hear—someone would come. 

But if any heard none came. The street 
retained its empty silence; the houses, masked 
in close shutters, kept their reserve. The 
four were wrestling, all pressed close together 
in a writhing bunch, drawing breath hardly 
through set teeth, their feet slipping and not 
slipping on the rounded cobble-stones. 

It was then that Roger felt the knife. Its 
point glanced off the cigarette-case in his 
breast pocket and bit sharply at his inner 
arm. And at the sting of it Roger knew, 
suddenly and quite surely, that he did not 
desire to die. He feigned a reeling weakness, 
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relaxed his grip, swayed sideways, and then after him, felt madly for a lock or holt, found 

suddenly caught the other two in a new a key, and, hanging his whole weight on it, 

grip, crushed their faces together, flung managed to get the door home and turned 

r them off, and ran* It was but for an the key* Then someone cursed breathlessly 

instant that his feet were the 
only ones that echoed in the 
street. Then he knew that 
the others too were running. 

He ran more swiftly—be was 


"THE FOUR WERE WKEjTLiHii, ALL TKESSEP CLOSE TOGETHER IN A WRITHING BUNCH.' + 


running now for his life—the life that he had 
held so cheap three minutes before* And all 
the streets were empty—empty like dream- 
streets, with all their windows dark and un¬ 
helpful, their doors fast closed against his 
need. Only now and again he glanced to 
right or left, if perchance some window might 
show light to justify a cry for help, some door 
advance the welcome of an open inch. 

There was at last such a door* He did 
not see it till it was almost behind him. 
Then there was the drag of the sudden stop — 
the eternal instant of indecision* Was there 
time? There must be. He dashed his 
fingers through the inch-crack, grazing the 
backs of them, leapt within, drew the door 
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outside; there was the sound of feet that 
went away. 

He found himself listening, listening, and 
there was nothing to hear but the silence, and 
once, before he thought to twist his handker¬ 
chief round it, the drip of blood from his hand. 

By and by he knew that he was not 
alone in this house, for from far away 
there came the faint sound of a footstep, 
and, quite near, the faint answering echo of 
it. And at a window high up on the other 
side of the courtyard a light showed. Light 
and sound and echo intensified, the light 
passing window after window, till at last it 
moved across the courtyard and the little 
trees threw black shifting shadows as it 
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catne towards him—a lamp in the hand of 
a man. 

It was a short, bald man, with pointed 
beard and bright, friendly eyes. He held the 
lamp high as he came, and when he saw 
Roger he drew his breath in an inspiration 
that spoke of surprise, sympathy* pity* 

+l Hold ! hold!” he said, in a singularly 
pleasant voice; 44 there has been a mis¬ 
fortune? You are wounded, monsieur?” 

“Apaches,” said Roger, and was surprised 
at the weakness of his own voice* 

“Fortunately,” said the other* “I am a 
surgeon. Allow me.” 

He set the lamp on the step of a closed 
door, took off Roger's coat, and quickly tied 
his own handkerchief round the wounded 
arm. 

44 Now,” he said, “courage! I am alone 
in the house* No one comes here but me. 
If you can walk up to my rooms you will 
save us both much trouble. If you cannot, 
sit here and I will fetch you a cordial But 
I advise you to try to walk. That parte 
cocherc is, unfortunately, not very strong, and 
the lock is a common spring lock, and your 


friends may return with their friends; whereas 
the door across the courtyard is heavy, and 
the bolts are new.” 

Roger moved towards the heavy door 
whose bolts were new. The stairs seemed 
to go on for ever. The doctor lent his arm, 
but the carved banisters and their lively 
shadows whirled before Roger's eyes* Also 
he seemed to be shod with lead, and to have 
in his legs bones that were red-hot Then 
the stairs ceased, and there was light, and a 
cessation of the dragging of those leaden 
feet He was on a couch, and his eyes 
might close* 

When next he saw and heard he was lying 
at ease, the dose intimacy of a bandage 
clasping his arm, and in his mouth the vivid 
taste of some cordial 

The doctor was sitting in an armchair 
near a table, looking benevolent through 
gold-rimmed pince-nez. 

“ Better? ” he said. 14 No ; lie still, you’ll 
be a new man soon.” 

“I am desolated,” said Roger* “to have 
occasioned you all this trouble.” 

“ In a big house like this,” said the doctor* 
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as it seemed a little sadly, “ there are many 
empty rooms, and some rooms which are not 
empty. There is a bed altogether at your 
service, monsieur, and I counsel you not to 
delay in seeking it. You can walk ? ” 

Wroxham stood up. “ Why, yes,” he said, 
stretching himself. “ I feel, as you say, a 
new man.” 

A narrow bed and rush-bottomed chair 
showed like doll’s - house furniture in the 
large, high, gaunt room to which the doctor 
led him. 

“ You are too tired to undress yourself,” 
said the doctor; “ rest — only rest,” and 
covered him with a rug, snugly tucked him 
up, and left him. 

“ I leave the door open,” he said, “ in 
case you should have any fever. Good 
night. Do not torment yourself. All goes 
well.” 

Then he took away the lamp, and Wroxham 
lay on his back and saw the shadows of the 
window-frames cast by the street lamps on 
the high ceiling. His eyes, growing accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, perceived the carving 
of the white panelled walls and mantelpiece. 
There was a door in the room, another door 
than the one which the doctor had left open. 
Roger did not like open doors. The other 
door, however, was closed. He wondered 
where it led, and whether it were locked. 
Presently he got up to see. It was locked. 
He lay down again. 

His arm gave him no pain, and the 
night’s adventure did not seem to have over¬ 
set his nerves. He felt, on the contrary, 
calm, confident, extraordinarily at ease, and 
master of himself. The trouble—how could 
that ever have seemed important? This 
calmness—it felt like the calmness that 
precedes sleep. Yet Sleep was far from him. 
What was it that kept sleep away ? The bed 
was comfortable—the pillows soft. What 
was it ? It came to him presently that it was 
the scent which distracted him, worrying him 
with a memory that he could not define. A 
faint scent of—what was it ? Perfumery ? 
Yes—and camphor—‘and something else— 
something vaguely disquieting. He had 
not noticed it before he had risen and 
tried the handle of that other door. But 

now- He covered his face with the 

sheet, but through the sheet he smelt it still. 
He rose and threw back one of the long 
French windows. It opened with a click 
and a jar, and he looked across the dark well 
of the courtyard. He leaned out, breathing 
the chill pure air of the May night, but when 
he withdrew his head the scent was there 


again. Camphor -perfume—and something 
else. What was it that it reminded him of? 

He stood up and went, with carefully- 
controlled swiftness, towards the open door. 
He wanted light and a human voice. The 

doctor was in the room upstairs; he- 

The doctor was face to face with him on 
the landing, not a yard away, moving towards 
him quietly in shoeless feet. 

“ I can’t sleep,” said Wroxham, a little 

wildly ; “ it’s too dark and-” 

“ Come upstairs,” said the doctor, and 
Wroxham went. 

There was comfort in the large, lighted 
room. A green-shaded lamp stood on the 
table. 

“What’s behind that door,” said Wroxham, 
abruptly—“ that door downstairs ? ” 

“ Specimens,” the doctor answered ; “ pre¬ 
served specimens. My line is physiological 
research. You understand ? ” 

So that was it. 

“ I feel quite well, you know,” said 
Wroxham, laboriously explaining — “fit as 
any man—only I can’t sleep.” 

“ I see,” said the doctor. 

“ It's the scent from your specimens, I 
think,” Wroxham went on; “there’s something 

about that scent-” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor. 

“ It’s very odd.” Wroxham was leaning his 
elbow on his knee and his chin on his hand. 

“I feel so frightfully well—and yet- 

There’s a strange feeling-’’ 

“ Yes,” said the doctor. “ Yes, tell me 
exactly how you feel.” 

“ I feel,” said Wroxham, slowly, “ like a 
man on the crest of a wave.” 

The doctor stood up. 

“ You feel well, happy, full of life and 
energy—as though you could walk to the 

world’s end, and yet-” 

“ And yet,” said Roger, “ as though my 
next step might be my last—as though I 
might step into a grave.” 

He shuddered. 

“ Do you,” asked the doctor, anxiously— 
“ do you feel thrills of pleasure—something 
like the first waves of chloroform—thrills 
running from your hair to your feet ? ” 

“ I felt all that,” said Roger, slowly, 
“downstairs before I opened the window.” 

The doctor looked at his watch, frowned, 
and got up quickly. “There is very little 
time,” he said. 

Suddenly Roger felt an unexplained thrill 
of pain. 

The doctor went to a long laboratory bench 

with bottle-filled shelves above it, and on it 
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crucibles and retorts, test tubes, beakers—all 
a chemist's apparatus—reached a bottle from 
a shelf, and measured out certain drops into 
a graduated glass, added water, and stirred 
it with a glass rod. 

“ Drink that,” he said. 

“You may be giving me poison,” Roger 
gasped, his hands 
at his heart. 

“ I may,” said 
the doctor, “What 
do you suppose 
poison makes you 
feel like ? What 
do you feel like 
now ? " 

" I feel,” said 
Roger, “like 
death.” 

Every nerve, 
every muscle 
thrilled to a pain 
not too intense to 
be underlined by 
a shuddering 
nausea- 

“ Like death,” 
he said again. 

“Then drink,” 
cried the doctor, in 
tones of such cor¬ 
dial entreaty, such 
evident anxiety, 
that Wroxham half 
held his hand out 
for the glass. 

“ Drink ! Believe 
me, it is your only 
chance.” 

Again the pain 
swept through him 
like an electric cur¬ 
rent. The beads 
of sweat sprang out 
on his forehead. 

41 That wound/ 1 
the doctor pleaded, 
standing over him with the glass held out. 
“ For Heaven's sake, drink ! Don't you 
understand, man? You poisoned. Your 
wound-” 

“The knife?” Wroxham murmured, and 
as he spoke his eyes seemed to swell in his 
head, and his head itself to grow enormous. 
“Do you know the poison—and its antidote?” 

“I know all” The doctor soothed him. 
“Drink, then, my friend." 

As the pain caught him again in a clasp 
more close than any lover's he clutched at the 
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glass and drank. The drug met the pain and 
mastered it Roger, in the ecstasy of pain's 
cessation, saw the world fade and go out in a 
haze of vivid violet, 

II. 

Faint films of lassitude shot with content- 

ment wrapped him 
round. He lay 
passive as a man 
ties in the con¬ 
valescence that fol¬ 
lows a long fight 
with Death. 

“Tm better 
now," lie said, in 
a voice that was a 
whisper—tried to 
raise his hand from 
where it lay help¬ 
less in his sight, 
failed, and lay look¬ 
ing at it in confi¬ 
dent repose — 
“ much better." 

“ Yes/ 5 said the 
doctor, and his 
pleasant, soft voice 
had grown softer* 
pleasanter. “ You 
are now in the 
second stage. An 
interval is neces¬ 
sary before you can 
pass to the third. 
I will enliven the 
interval by conver¬ 
sation, Is there 
anythingyou would 
like to know ? " 

“ Nothing," said 
Roger; 44 i am 
quite happy—quite 
contented*” 

“ This is very 
interesting,” said 
the doctor. “ Tell 
me exactly how you feel” 

Roger faintly and slowly told him* 

“Ah!" the doctor said, “I have not before 
heard this* You are the only one of them 
all who ever passed the first stage. The 
others——” 

“The others?” said Roger, but he did not 
care much about the others. 

“ I he others/* said ihe doctor, frowning, 
“ were unsound* Decadent students, de¬ 
generate Apaches* You are highly trained — 

in fine physical condition* And your brain 1 
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The Lord be good to the Apaches who 
so delicately excited it to just the degree of 
activity needed for my purpose.” 

“The others?” Wroxham insisted. 

“ The others ? They are in the room 
whose door was locked. Look—you should 
be able to see them. The second drug 
should lay your consciousness before me like 
a sheet of white paper on which I can write 
what I choose. If I choose that you should 

see my specimens- Allons done. I have 

no secrets from you now. Look—look— 
strain your eyes. In theory I know all that 
you can do and feel and see in this second 

stage. But practically- Enlighten me 

—look—shut your eyes and look ! ” 

Roger closed his eyes and looked. He 
saw the gaunt, uncarpeted staircase, the open 
doors of the big rooms, passed to the locked 
door, and it opened at his touch. The room 
inside was, like the other, spacious and 
panelled. A lighted lamp with a blue shade 
hung from the ceiling, and below it an effect 
of spread whiteness. Roger looked. There 
were things to be seen. 

With a shudder he opened his eyes on the 
doctor’s delightful room, the doctor’s intent 
face. 

“What did you see?” the doctor asked. 
“Tell me!” 

“Did you kill them all?” Roger asked 
back. 

“ They died—of their own inherent weak¬ 
ness,” the doctor said. “And you saw them?” 

“ I saw,” said Roger, “ the quiet people 
lying all along the floor in their death clothes 
—the people who have come in at that door 
of yours that is a trap—for robbery, or 
curiosity, or shelter—and never gone out any 
more.” 

“ Right,” said the doctor. “ Right. My 
theory is proved at every point. You 
can see what I choose you to see. Yes; 
decadents all. It was in embalming that I 
was a specialist before I began these other 
investigations.” 

“ What,” Roger whispered—“ what is it 
all for?” 

“ To make the superman,” said the doctor. 
“ I will tell you.” 

He told. It was a long story—the story of 
a man’s life, a man’s work, a man’s dreams, 
hopes, ambitions. 

“The secret of life," the doctor ended. 
“ That is what all the alchemists sought 
They sought it where Fate pleased. I 
sought it where I have found it—in death.” 

“And the secret is?” asked Roger. 

“ I have told you,” said the doctor, im- 
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patiently; “ it is in the third drug that life— 
splendid, superhuman life—is found. I have 
tried it on animals. ^Always they became 
perfect, all that an animal should be. And 
more, too—much more. They were" too per¬ 
fect, too near humanity. They looked at me 
with human eyes. I could not let them live. 
Such animals it is not necessary to embalm. 
I had a laboratory in those days—and 
assistants. They called me the Prince of 
Vivisectors.” 

The man on the sofa shuddered. 

“ What is the third drug ? ” Roger asked, 
lying limp and flat on his couch. 

“ It is the Elixir of Life,” said the doctor. 
“ I am not its discoverer; the old alchemists 
knew it well, but they failed because they 
sought to apply the elixir to a normal—that 
is, a diseased and faulty—body. I knew 
better. One must have first a body abnor¬ 
mally healthy, abnormally strong. Then, 
not the elixir, but the two drugs that pre¬ 
pare. The first excites prematurely the 
natural conflict between the principles of life 
and death, and then, just at the point where 
Death is about to win his victory, the second 
drug intensifies life so that it conquers— 
intensifies, and yet chastens. Then the 
whole life of the subject, risen to an ecstasy, 
falls prone in an almost voluntary submission 
to the coming super-life. Submission—sub¬ 
mission ! The garrison must surrender before 
the splendid conqueror can enter and make 
the citadel his own. Do you understand? 
Do you submit ? ” 

“I submit,” said Roger, for, indeed, he 
did. “But—soon—quite soon—I will not 
submit.” 

He was too weak to be wise, or those 
words had remained unspoken. 

The doctor sprang to his feet. 

“ It works too quickly! ” he cried. 
“ Everything works too quickly with you. 
Your condition is too perfect. So now I 
bind you.” 

From a drawer beneath the bench where 
the bottles gleamed the doctor drew rolls of 
bandages — violet, like the haze that had 
drowned, at the urgence of the second drug, 
the consciousness of Roger. He moved, 
faintly resistant, on his couch. The doctor’s 
hands, most gently, most irresistibly, con¬ 
trolled his movement. 

“ Lie still,” said the gentle, charming voice. 
“ Lie still; all is well.” The clever, soft 
hands were unrolling the bandages—passing 
them round arms and throat—under and over 
the soft narrow couch. “ I cannot risk your 
life, my poor boy. The least movement of 
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yours might ruin everything. The third drug, 
like the first, must be offered directly to the 
blood which absorbs it, I bound the first 
drug as an unguent upon your knife-wound. 7 ' 

The swift hands passed the soft bandages 
back and forth, over and under—-flashes of 
violet passed to and fro in the air like the 
shuttle of a weaver through his warp. As 
the bandage clasped his knees Roger moved 

44 For Heaven's sake* no! v the doctor 
cried \ iS the time is so near. If you cease 
to submit it is death,” 

With an incredible accelerated swiftness 
he swept the bandages round and round 
knees and ankles, drew a deep breath—stood 
upright 

“1 must make an incision," he said— u in 
the head this time It will not hurt. See ! 
I spiay u with the Constantia Nepenthe ; 
that also I discovered. My boy, in a moment 
you know all things—you are as a god* Be 
patient. Preserve your submission,” 

Roger did not feel the knife that made the 
cross cut on his temple, but he felt the hot 
spurt of blood that followed the cut; he 
felt the cool flap of a plaster spread with some 
sweet, clean smelling unguent that met the 
blood and stanched it. There was a moment 
—or was it hours?—of nothingness. Then 
from that cut on his forehead there seemed 
to radiate threads of 
infinite length, and of 
a strength that one 
could trust to— 
threads that linked 
one to all knowledge 
past and present. He 
fdt that he controlled 
all wisdom, as a driver 
controls his four in- 
band. Knowledge, he 
perceived, belonged to 
him, as the air belongs 
to the eagle. He swam 
in it, as a great fish in 
a limitless ocean. 

He opened his eyes 
and met those of the 
doctor, who sighed as 
one to w r hom breath 
has grown difficult, 

44 Ah, all goes well. 

Oh, my boy, was it not 
worth it ? What do 
you feel ? " 

41 1 . Know. Every¬ 
thing,” said Roger, 
w r ith full stops between 
the words. 


“ Everything ? The future ? ” 

11 No. I know- all that man has ever 
known.” 

44 Look back—into the past. See someone. 
See Pharaoh. You see him—on his throne ? ,f 

44 Not on his throne. He is whispering in 
a corner of his great gardens to a girl w ho is 
the daughter of a water-carrier.” 

44 Rah ! Any poet or my dozen decadents 
who lie so still could have told me that. 
Tell me secrets—the Masque dt FerT 

The other told a tale, wild and incredible,, 
but it satisfied the listener. 

“ That too—it might be imagination. 
Tell me the name of the woman I loved 
and- '* 

The echo of the name of the anaesthetic 
came to Roger, and u Constantia,” said he, 
in an even voice. 


MUST MAKE AN INCISION,' Mft SAID— ( IN tHK HEAD. 
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“Ah!” the doctor cried, “now I see you 
know all things. It was not murder. I 
hoped to dower her with all the splendours 
of the super-life.” 

“ Her bones lie under the lilacs, where 
you used to kiss her in the spring,” said 
Roger, quite without knowing what it was 
that he was going to say. 

“ It is enough,” the doctor cried. He 
sprang up, ranged certain bottles and glasses 
on a table convenient to his chair. “You 
know all things. It was not a dream, this, 
the dream of my life. It is true. It is a fact 
accomplished. Now I, too, will know all 
things. I will be as the gods.” 

He sought among leather cases on a far 
table and came back swiftly into the circle of 
light that lay below the green-shaded lamp. 

Roger, floating contentedly on the new 
sea of knowledge that seemed to support him, 
turned eyes on the trouble that had driven him 
out of that large, empty studio so long ago, so 
far away. His new-found wisdom laughed 
at that problem, laughed and solved it. “To 
end that trouble I must do so-and-so, say 
such-and-such,” Roger told himself again 
and again. 

And now the doctor, standing by the table, 
laid on it his pale, plump hand outspread. 
He drew a knife from a case—a long, shiny 
knife—and scored his hand across and across 
its back, as a cook scores pork for cooking. 
The slow blood followed the cuts in beads 
and lines. 

Into the cuts he dropped a green liquid 
from a little bottle, replaced its stopper, 
bound up his hand, and sat down. 

“ The beginning of the first stage,” he 
said; “almost at once I shall begin to be a 
new man. It will work quickly. My body, 
like yours, is sane and healthy.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Oh, but this is good,” the doctor broke 
it to say. “ I feel the hand of Life sweeping 
my nerves like harp-strings.” 

Roger had been thinking, the old common 
sense that guides an ordinary man breaking 
through this consciousness of illimitable 
wisdom. “You had better,” he said, “un¬ 
bind me; when the hand of Death sweeps 
your nerves you may need help.” 

“ No,” the doctor said, and no, and no, and 
no many times. “ I am afraid of you. You 
know all things, and even in your body you 
are stronger than I.” 

And then suddenly and irresistibly the pain 
caught him. Roger saw his face contorted 
with agony, his hands clench on the arm of 
his chair; and it seemed that either this man 


was less able to bear pain than he, or that 
the pain was much more violent than had 
been his own. And the plump, pale hand, 
writhing and distorted by anguish, again and 
again drew near to take the glass that stood 
ready on the table, and with convulsive self- 
restraint again and again drew back with¬ 
out u. 

The short May night was waning—the 
shiver of dawn rustled the leaves of the 
plant whose leaves were like red misshaped 
hearts. 

“ Now!" The doctor screamed the word, 
grasped the glass, drained it, and sank back 
in his chair. His hand struck the table 
beside him. Looking at his limp body and 
head thrown back one could almost see 
the cessation of pain, the coming of kind 
oblivion. 

III. 

The dawn had grown to daylight, a poor, 
grey, rain-stained daylight, not strong enough 
to pierce the curtains and persiennes, and yet 
not so weak but that it could mock the lamp, 
now burnt low and smelling vilely. 

Roger lay very still on his couch, a man 
wounded, anxious, and extravagantly tired. 
In those hours of long, slow dawning, face 
to face with the unconscious figure in the 
chair, he had felt, slowly and little by little, 
the recession of that sea of knowledge 
on which he had felt himself float in such 
large content. The sea had withdrawn 
itself, leaving him high and dry on the shore 
of the normal. The only relic that he had 
clung to and that he still grasped was 
the answer to the problem of the trouble— 
the only wisdom that he had put into words. 
These words remained to him, and he knew 
that they held wisdom—very simple wisdom, 
too. 

“To end the trouble I must do so-and-so 
and say such-and-such.” 

Slowly a dampness spread itself over 
Wroxham’s forehead and tingled among the 
roots of his hair. He writhed in his bonds. 
They held fast. He could not move hand or 
foot. Only his head could turn a little, so 
that he could at will see the doctor or not 
see him. A shaft of desolate light pierced 
the persienne at its hinge and rested on the 
table, where an overturned glass lay. 

Wroxham thrilled from head to foot. The 
body in the chair stirred—hardly stirred— 
shivered, rather—and a very faint, far-away 
voice said :— 

“ Now the third—give me the third.” 

“ What ? ” said Roger, stupidly; and he 
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had to clear his throat twice before he could 
say even that. 

“The moment is now,” said the doctor. 
“ I remember all. I made you a god. Give 
me the third drug.” 

“ Where is it ? ” Roger asked. 

“It is at my elbow,” the doctor murmured. 
“ I submit—I submit. Give me the third 
drug, and let me be as you are.” 

“ As / am ? ” said Roger. “ You forget, 
/am bound.” 

“ Break your bonds,” the doctor urged, in 
a quick, small voice. “ I trust you now. 
You are stronger than all men, as you are 
wiser. Stretch your muscles, and the ban¬ 
dages will fall asunder like snow-wreaths.” 

“ It is too late,” Wroxham said, and 
laughed ; “ all that is over. I am not wise 
any more, and I have only the strength of a 
man. I am tired and wounded. 1 cannot 
break my bonds—1 cannot help you ! ” 

“ But if you cannot help me—it is death,” 
said the doctor. 

“ It is death,” said Roger. “ Do you feel 
it coming on you ? ” 

“ I feel life returning,” said the doctor, 
“it is now the moment—the one possible 
moment. And I cannot reach it. Oh, give 
it me—give it me ! ” 

Then Roger cried out suddenly, in a loud 
voice: “ Now, by all that’s sacred, you 

infernal decadent, I am glad that I cannot 
give it. Yes, if it costs me my life, it’s worth 
it, you madman, so that your life ends too. 
Now be silent, and die like a man if you 
have it in you.” 

Roger lay and watched him, and presently 
he writhed from the chair to the floor, tear¬ 
ing feebly at it with his fingers, moaned, 
shuddered, and lay very still. 

Of all that befell Roger in that house the 
worst was now. For now he knew that he 
was alone with the dead, and between him 
and death stretched certain hours and days. 
For the porte cochere was locked ; the doors 
of the house itself were locked—heavy doors 
and the locks new. 

“ I am alone in the house,” the doctor 
had said. “ No one comes here but me.” 

No one would come. He would die there 
—he, Roger Wroxham—“poor old Roger 
Wroxham, who was no one’s enemy but his 
own.” Tears pricked his eyes. He shook 
his head impatiently and they fell from his 
lashes. 

“ You fool,” he said, “ can’t you die like a 
man either?” 

Then he set his teeth and made himself lie 
stilL It seemed to him that now Despair 
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laid her hand on his heart. But, to speak 
truth, it was Hope whose hand lay there. 
This was so much more than a man should 
be called on to bear—it could not be true. 
It was an evil dream. He would awake pre¬ 
sently. Or if it were, indeed, real — then 
someone would come, someone must come. 
God could not let nobody come to save him. 

And late at night, when heart and brain 
had been stretched almost to the point where 
both break and let in the sea of madness, 
someone came. 

The interminable day had worn itself out. 
Roger had screamed, yelled, shouted till his 
throat was dried up, his lips baked and 
cracked. No one heard. How should they ? 
The twilight had thickened and thickened 
till at last it made a shroud for the dead man 
on the floor by the chair. And there were 
other dead men in that house ; and as Roger 
ceased to see the one he saw the others—the 
quiet, awful faces, the lean hands, the straight, 
stiff limbs laid out one beyond another in the 
room of death. They at least were not 
bound. If they should rise in their white 
wrappings and, crossing that empty sleeping- 
chamber very softly, come slowly up the 
stairs- 

A stair creaked. 

His ears, strained with hours of listening, 
thought themselves befooled. But his cower¬ 
ing heart knew better. 

Again a stair creaked. There was a hand 
on the door. 

“Then it is all over,” said Roger in the 
darkness, “ and I am mad.” 

The door opened very slowly, very 
cautiously. There was no light. Only the 
sound of soft feet and draperies that rustled. 

Then suddenly a match spurted—light 
struck at his eyes ; a flicker of lit candle- 
wick steadying to flame. And the things 
that had come were not those quiet people 
creeping up to match their death with his 
death in life, but human creatures, alive, 
breathing, with eyes that moved and glittered, 
lips that breathed and spoke. 

“ He must be here,” one said. “ Lisette 
watched all day ; he never came out. He 
must be here—there is nowhere else.” 

Then they set up the candle-end on the 
table, and he saw their faces. They were 
the Apaches who had set on him in that 
lonely street, and who had sought him here 
—to set on him again. 

He sucked his dry tongue, licked his dry 
lips, and cried aloud :— 

“ Here I am ! Oh, kill me! For the 
love of Heaven, brothers, kill me now ! ” 
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And even be¬ 
fore he spoke 
they had seen 
him, and seen 
what lay on the 
floor. 

“ He died this 
morning, I am 
bound. Kill me, 
brothers ; I can 
not die slowly 
here alone. Oh, 
kill me, for pity's 
sake ! ” 

But already the 
three were press¬ 
ing on each other 
at a doorway 
suddenly grown 
too narrow. They 
could kill a living 
man, but they 
could not face 
death, quiet, en¬ 
throned. 

“ For the love 
of Heaven,” 

Roger screamed, 
u have pity ! Kill 
me o u t r i g h t ! 

Come back— 
come back ! ” 

And then,since 
even Apaches are 
human, they did 
come back. One 
of them caught 
up the candle and 
bent over Roger, 
knife in hand. 

“ Make sure, ? 
said Roger, 
through set teeth. 

“ No m d i u n 
trjm said the 
Apache, with 

worse words, and cut the bandages here, and 
here, and here again, and there, and lower, 
to the very feet 

Then between them the three men carried 
the other out and slammed the outer door, 
and presently set him against a gate-post in 
another street, and went their wicked ways. 

And after a time a girl with furtive eyes 
brought brandy and hoarse muttered kind 
nesses, and slid away in the shadows, 

Against that gate post the police came upon 
him. They took him to the address they 
found on him. When they came to question 
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him he said, Apaches,” and his variations 
on that theme were deemed sufficient, though 
not one of them touched truth or spoke of 
the third drug. 

There has never been anything in the 
papers about that house. I think it is still 
closed, and inside it still lie in the locked 
room the very quiet people ; and above, there 
is the room with the narrow couch and the 
scattered, cut, violet bandages, and the 
Thing on the floor by the chair, under 
the lamp that burned itself out in that 
May dawning. 
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The Best Trick on the Billiard-Table. 

A SYMPOSIUM OF EMINENT BILLIARD - PLAYERS. 


N order to afford amusement to 
those who have access to a 
billiard-table, either at home, at 
their club, or in a public room, 
we have collected from the most 
eminent players of the day a number of 
tricks on the billiard-table. 

Mr. H. W. STEVENSON 

One of the most attractive tricks that may 
be accomplished by amateurs with a little 
practice is performed with the aid of the pool 
basket. The red ball is placed inside the 
pool basket, which is then 
laid upon its side on the 
billiard-table. The white 
ball is then placed about 
twelve inches in front of 
it, not directly in a straight 
line with the mouth of 
the pool basket, but rather 
to the right. This ball 
is then made to jump into 
the mouth of the pool 
basket, and as it does not 
go straight in it strikes the 
side of the neck and causes 
the basket to spin round. 

This .spinni ng 
movement has the 
effect of throwing 
the red ball out of 
the basket without 
touching the white 
ball, which itself 
remains inside. The 
effect is most start¬ 
ling, since a white 
ball jumps into the 
basket and appears 
to jump out again 
the next instant, 

having turned red in the meantime. 

The principal difficulty which the amateur 
has to overcome is to make the white ball 
jump into the pool basket. To accomplish 
this he will find it advisable to place the 
white ball about two inches from a cushion, 
so that he can make his rest on the cushion 
and thus get the point of the cue well above 
the ball.. Fig. i. The end of the cue must 
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be held well up and the ball should be struck 
on top with a very hard downward blow. 
The cue should not be held too near the end, 
but should be firmly gripped between the 
thumb and first finger towards the top of the 
splicing, so as to allow the arm a good back¬ 
ward swing, for a great deal of power is 
required to accomplish this shot. 

For the benefit of those who require a 
simpler way of making the balls jump into 
the pool basket I would suggest that they try 
the expedient of placing a penny on the table 
several inches away from the mouth of the 
basket, which in this case 
should be in the middle 
of the table. If a ball is 
then played at the coin, 
as soon as it hits the 
edge of the penny it will 
leap into the mouth of the 
basket, but a good hard 
stroke will be required. 
Apart from this trick, how¬ 
ever, a very good catch is 
to place the pool basket 
on its side on the pyramid 
spot facing baulk, and offer 
to strike a ball from baulk 
and make it jump into the 
basket. Although this looks 
seemingly impossible to 
those who do not know the 
penny trick, it may easily 
be accomplished by placing 
a coin in front of the 
basket as described. Fig. 2. 

MR. F. H, WEISS. 

Several neat and effective 
tricks on the billiard-table 
can be performed with the 
assistance of a dozen wine¬ 
glasses. Place the red ball an inch or two 
behind the pyramid spot, in a line with that 
spot and the top right-hand pocket. Then put 
the white ball just behind the red ball, and 
touching it, so that a line drawn through the 
white and red balls will strike a point on the 
left-hand shoulder of the pocket. Then place 
the spot ball near the top left-hand cushion 
in a straight line with the white ball and the 
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left-hand shoul¬ 
der of the middle 
pocket at the 
opposite side of 
the table. A half¬ 
ball shot can now 
be played with the spot ball 
off" the white ball into the 
bottom pocket, and it will be 
found at the same time the 
red ball will find its way into 
the top pocket and the white 
ball into the middle pocket. 

So much for the shot itself, 
but the most telling part of 
the trick comes in when the 
performer, before placing the 
balls in position, sets out the 
wine-glasses upon the table, 
so as to form avenues of glass 
for the balls to run through. 

Practice having made him 
very familiar with the shot, 
he can draw imaginary lines PIG . 3 . 

over which the balls will run, 

and he places a wine-glass on each side of the line to be 
followed by each ball. If there are enough wine-glasses 
at hand he can put two on each side in each case, 
allowing the height of a wine-glass between the glasses. 
Fig. 3. Needless to say, considerable practice is necessary 
before this shot can be attempted with the glasses on 
the table, or the result is 
liable to be destructive. 

There are, of course, many 
much simpler tricks on a 
billiard-table which are more 
in the shape of catches, and 
can therefore be performed 
at once without practice by 
everyone. One very good 
catch indeed is to take the 
two white balls and place 
them side by side tight 
against the top cushion ex¬ 
actly behind the billiard spot. 

If they are so placed with a 
little thump each ball makes 
a very slight indentation in 
the cloth, which is just suffi¬ 
cient to prevent them rolling 
apart when the red ball is 
balanced on top of them and 
resting partly on the cushion. 

A fourth ball is now placed 
on the centre spot of the D, 
and all are challenged to 
make this ball strike the red 
ball before touching either of 
the white balls. Fig. 4. 



All that it is necessary to 
do is for the striker to bang 
the table smartly with the 
flat of his hand. The jar so 
caused is sufficient to make 
the two white balls roll apart, 
so that the red falls on to the 
table and can easily be struck. 

Mr. W. LOVEJOY. 

Since I consider that the 
whole object of billiard 
tricks is to provide amuse¬ 
ment, I will describe one 
that I feel sure will provide 
plenty of entertainment. 
Place the white ball in the jaws 
of the left-hand top pocket, 
the spot ball in the jaws of 
the right-hand top pocket, 



and the red ball on the 
billiard spot, and then chal¬ 
lenge any member of the 
company to pot with one 
stroke each ball in a separate 
pocket. Fig. 5. 

At first sight this shot 
looks exceedingly puzzling, 
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but the solution will probably occur to any 
reader who remembers that the billiard-table 
is not the only thing with pockets! To 
accomplish the trick, it is only necessary 
to place a couple of billiard cues on the 
table along the top cushion with their tips 
overlapping and the butts touching the 
balls in the jaws of the pockets. The player 
now strikes the red ball straight down the 
table at a good pace, and, dropping his cue, 
holds open the pocket of his coat over the 
edge of the table just where the red ball 
will strike the cues. The pace at which it 
is travelling will cause the red ball to jump 
off the table directly it strikes the cues, and, 
at the same time the cue butts are given a 
jerk which knocks the other two balls into 
their respective pockets. Thus each ball is 
put into a different pocket at one stroke. 

Mr. W. MITCHELL. 

Most tricks on the billiard-table, while 
they are very amusing, no doubt, are not 
a very great deal of use to the ambitious 
young billiard-player who 
is anxious to improve his 
game, for positions such 
as the balls are made to 
take up in the usual type 
of trick shot seldom, if 
ever,. occur during the 
course of the game. I 
could describe several 
kiss-cannons which serve 
useful purposes when 
they occur in a game, 
but they are so difficult 
and the opportunity to 
employ them occurs so 
infrequently that I prefer 
to describe a stroke that 
is easy to do, is very 
attractive to look at, 
and which occurs 

occasionally in an 
ordinary game. 

Pretty well every 
amateur who is 
capable of making 

a forty - break can 
play the ordinary type of steeplechase shot, 
when the cue ball is made to jump over 
the object ball. This type of jumping 

stroke can, however, only be played with 

any certainty when the object ball is in 
a direct line with a pocket or with the 
second object ball, which ever happens to 
be the cue ball’s goal. Quite a different type 
of jumping shot can be played by striking 
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the cue ball on the top with the cue held at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. One 
position in which such a shot helps a player 
out of a difficulty is when the object ball is 
close to the shoulder of the centre pocket 
and the cue ball is a few inches behind it. 
It is now impossible in the ordinary way to 
play either a winning or a losing hazard into 
the middle pocket, but, by aiming three-quarter- 
ball on to the object ball with the cue held at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, a powerful stroke 
will cause the cue ball to jump into the air, 
touch the top of the red, and fly over the 
shoulder into the pocket. If the balls are 
even several inches down the cushion away 
from the pocket the same stroke may be 
played, and the cue ball will land on the 
cushion and run along into the pocket. Only 
a little practice is required to make this shot 
quite a simple one. Fig. 6. 

A very good catch shot into the middle 
pocket is the following. Place the red ball 
an inch from the edge of the pocket, the 
white ball a quarter of an inch behind it, 
and the cue ball on the 
brink of the opposite 
middle pocket. Then 
challenge any member of 
the assembled company 
to pot the red ball with 
the cue ball without 
touching the white ball, 
which must, however, not 
be moved from where it 
is—a condition which, of 
course, applies equally to 
the other two balls. All 
that it is necessary to do 
is to place the pool basket 
upside down over the 
white .ball, which then 
stands inside its mouth. 
By then playing straight 
at the neck of the pool 
basket the red ball is 
pushed into the pocket 
without the white ball 
being actually touched. 

Mr. CECIL HARVERSON. 

Screw-back shots are among my favourites, 
and I will describe one that, in addition 
to being somewhat of a trick shot from 
the amateur’s point of view, is exceedingly 
useful in a game for gaining position. 
Place the red ball two feet from the top 
cushion almost in a line with the spot. 
Place the white ball six inches from the top 
right-hand cushion and about a foot away 
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from the top cushion. Place the cue 
ball six inches behind the red ball in 
a line with the centre of the left-hand 
bottom cushion, and screw back off 
the red with all the right-hand 
side you can possibly put on. 

The cue ball will make a 
cannon off two cushions, and 
the red ball will travel round 
the table and stop near the 
top pocket. Fig. 7. 

There is a very good screw- 
back catch which always 
causes much amusement. 

Place the red ball on the 
centre spot of the D and 
place the white ball exactly 
behind it and only one-eighth 
of an inch away. The pro¬ 
blem is to play an ordinary 
screw-back shot off the red 
with the added condition 
that the white ball must not 
go over the baulk-line, and 
that, in spite of this, the shot 
must be played hard enough 
to bring the red ball back 
into baulk. Fig. 8. 

The shot looks absolutely 
impossible, but it is made 
quite easy if the striker grasps 
his cue in the middle so that 
his hand strikes the edge of 
the table at the same instant 
that the point of the cue 
touches the white ball. Don’t 
give too hard a knock at first 
or you will hurt your hand. 

It is easy to see where to 
grip the cue by measuring 
with the cue the distance 
between the white ball and 
the end of the table before 
making the shot. 

Mr. M. INMAN. 

Many attractive trick can¬ 
nons can be made when all 
the balls are in motion, and, 
as these strokes are fairly 
easy to accomplish and are 
very pretty to watch, I do 
not think amateurs could do 
better than attempt them. 

To instance one, place the 
red ball and the spot white 
side by side, touching each 
other against the left-hand 
bottom cushion, the red ball 
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FIG, 7, 




FIG. b. 


being a few inches below the baulk¬ 
line and the spot white behind it. 
Both must be tight up against the 
cushion. A cannon with all the balls 
in motion can now be made 
from a point a few inches 
below the D, straight in line 
with the white ball. The 
cue ball must be struck low 
and with plenty of left-hand 
side, and the object' white 
must be struck on the left- 
hand side rather less than 
half-ball. The cue ball travels 
right round the table, while 
its contact with the object 
white kisses the red ball 
straight up the table to meet 
the object ball in the jaws of 
the left - hand top pocket. 
Fig. 9. 

I should like to mention 
one little billiard trick which 
proves a never-failing source 
of amusement when per¬ 
formed in private billiard- 
rooms after dinner. As the 
trick is one the point of which 
can hardly fail to be observed 
by all but the man who tries 
it, it can, as a rule, only be 
practised once in an evening, 
but the fun is often fast and 
furious while it lasts. The 
red ball is placed on the 
billiard spot and a white ball 
on the centre spot of the D, 
while a cue is rested against 
the right-hand bottom pocket 
ready for the striker to pick 
it up and use it. A victim 
having been chosen, the per¬ 
petrator of the trick then 
offers to bet him that he can¬ 
not walk round the billiard- 
table three times, keeping 
his eye on the red ball all 
the while, and then, still 
keeping his eye on the red 
ball, pick up the cue and 
strike the white ball so as to 
make it hit the red ball. 
The stroke is a perfectly 
simple one which it looks 
impossible to miss, yet the 
unhappy victim fails again 
and again, until he would 
begin to blame his host’s 
wine were it not that, hap- 
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pening to lake his eyes for a 
moment off the red ball as 
he marches round the table 
to make his fourth attempt, 
he notices that one of his 
tormentors is wetting the 
palm of his hand and rub¬ 
bing off every vestige of the 
chalk with which he himself 
had just previously been 
covering the tip of his cue. 


Mr. B, ELPHICK. 

A very good trick can be 
performed with the aid of a 
fourth billiard-ball. Three 
balls are placed in a row two 
feet from the top cushion. 

One of them is put close to 
the side cushion on the left, 
and the other two, in a line 
with the first ball, on the 
opposite side of the table, 
about six inches apart. I he 
player places his own ball a few inches 
behind the ball on the outside right, and 
plays a square cannon on to the second 
ball with left - hand side in such 
that the second 
ball is struck fine, 
and the cue ball 
glances back off 
it on to the top 
cushion, whence 


the side carries it sharply on 
to the remaining ball. Fig. 10. 

A very puzzling problem 
with a simple solution, which 
is in the nature of a catch 
more than a trick, may be 
presented as follows. The 
red ball is placed on the 
centre spot of the table, and 
the white balls are placed on 
the centre spot of the D and 
the pyramid spot respec¬ 
tively. The striker stands 
behind the middle pocket 
and is asked to knock all 
three balls into a different 
pocket without moving from 
where he is, it being stipu¬ 
lated that the white balls 
must go into the corner 
pockets on the same side of 
the table as himself. The 
red ball is potted in the 
opposite middle pocket in 
the usual way, after which the striker takes 
his cue by the wrong end, stretches the butt 
across the table, and with a sweep to right 
a way and left, using his hands as a sort of pivot 
like the centre of a circle, which is described 
by the butt of the cue, knocks the white balls into 
their respective pockets. Fig. 11. 
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Mr. W. COOK. 

The shots which always draw most applause at a 
billiard match are those successfully accomplished by 
a player whose own ball is in hand while both the 
object balls are in baulk. One such cannon may be 
made off three cushions, as shown in Fig. 12, by 
hitting the cue ball with plenty of right-hand side and 
sending it round the table to cannon on to the object 
balls, which are close together behind the left-hand 
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the left-hand side cushion. The cue ball is 
now placed on the left-hand spot of the I) and 
played so as to strike right up in the angle 
of the top left-hand pocket. It travels back 
and strikes the right - hand - side cushion 
just below the centre pocket, travels thence 
to the bottom cushion, and then makes the 
cannon. Fig. 13. 

A very good catch shot which may lead 
to plenty of fun may be performed in the 
following manner. Place the red ball two 
inches from the mouth of either of the 
centre pockets, and place the white ball 
six inches behind it in a dead line with the 
pocket. The cue ball is then held in hand, 
and the problem is to place all three balls 
in the centre pocket near which the red is in 
two strokes. Anyone who does not know 
the trick will, of course, attempt to pot the 
red with a fine stroke, hitting the cue ball 
just hard enough to make it run down the 
table and take up a position exactly behind 
the white ball, so that a four-shot can be 
made into the middle pocket. Few people, 
however, would care to bet about succeeding 
in this way, yet whoever is in the know can 
confidently lay long odds on himself, for all 
that it is necessary to do is to run a coup 
with the cue ball into the centre pocket, and 
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Mr. J. P. MANNOCK. 

The trick that I choose for such readers 
of The Strand Magazine as are billiard- 
players to attempt is by no means an easy 
one, but it is such an attractive shot that it 
will repay the practice that is necessary before 
it can be accomplished, while it is sure to 
cause considerable astonishment and win 
plenty of applause. The problem is to make 
an eight-shot with one stroke, causing the cue 
ball to travel in three different directions. 
The solution is as follows:— 

Place the red ball tight against the shoulder 
of the top left-hand pocket, so that the edge 
of the red ball is almost exactly level with 
the edge of the pocket. Place the object 
white light against the left-hand cushion, 
eight inches from the red, and place the cue 
ball beside the object white as in the follow¬ 
ing diagram. Any old hand at pool will 
now see that it is possible to pot the red with 
a kiss shot by hitting it full in the face. But 
by hitting the cue ball very hard and by 
giving it a great deal of top and left-hand 
side -it not only pots the red with a kiss, but 
flies back to the object white and then re¬ 
bounds towards the shoulder of the top pocket 
and is carried into it with the aid of the 
side. Thus the cue ball travels three ways— 
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Mr. ALEC TAYLOR. 


forwards, back¬ 
wards, and for- 
wardsagain. Fig. 15. 
Amateurs will pro¬ 
bably find it best 
to practise this shot 
at first with the object white somewhat less 
than eight inches away from the red, but 
after a little while they will find it possible 
to do the shot at a greater distance. 

A much easier, but very effective, trick may 
be performed by placing a couple of balls 
side by side, and putting the pool basket just 
in front of them upside down—that is to say, 
standing upon its neck. 

The question is how to make 
a cannon with the cue ball, 
at the same time knocking 
the pool basket on to its 
proper end. To accomplish 
this it is only necessary to 
play the cannon straight¬ 
forwardly, without taking the 
least notice of the pool 
basket. When the cue ball 
is struck sharply, its contact 
with the neck of the basket 
does not alter its course, so 
that it makes the cannon, 
while the pool basket is 
knocked round on to its 
other end by the force of 
the stroke. Fig. 16. The 
trick can be accomplished 
when the pool basket is quite 
a long way from the balls. 


One of the prettiest billiard-table tricks I 
know is performed with the aid of a couple 
of cues which are laid upon the cloth. The 
butts of these two cues are wedged in one of 
the top comer pockets, in such a way that 
the tips of the cues are about a foot apart. 
The red ball is then balanced on the butts of 
the cues and against the rim of the pocket, 
resting there quite firmly in the little space 
which is left between the butts and the 
rim. The white ball is then placed on the 
pyramid spot, which, owing to the arrange¬ 
ment of the cues, is exactly equi - distant 
from each cue. 

The striker's task is to 
play from baulk and make a 
cannon off the red ball on 
to the white. All that it is 
necessary to do is to play 
a fairly sharp stroke up 
the table, so that the cue 
ball strikes the first cue at 
a point just above the white 
ball. The force of the 
stroke will be sufficient to 
make the ball jump the 
first cue, but on reaching 
the second cue it runs 
along up to the red ball, 
and then, after pausing 
a moment, slides down 
the inclined cues and 
runs on to the white ball, 
thus making a cannon. 
Fig. 17. 


FIG. 15 . 
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CHAPTER VII, 

O the great relief of Mr. True- 
fit t’s imagination, his sister 
suddenly ceased from alt com¬ 
ment upon the irregularity of 
his hours* Unprepared, by 
the suddenness of the change* 
he recited mechanically, for the first day or 
two, the reasons he had invented for his late¬ 
ness, but their reception was of so chilling a 
nature that his voice was scarcely audible at 
the finish* Indeed, when he came home one 
evening with a perfectly true story of a sea- 
man stabbed down by the harbour, Mrs. 
Chinnery yawned three times during the 
narration, and Captain Trimblett shook his 
head at him, 

“True or not," said the latter, after Mrs. 
Chinnery had left the room, ( * it doesn't 
matter. It isn't worth while explaining 
when explanations are not asked for/' 
u Do you think she knows?” inquired Mr. 
Truefitt, with bated voice* 

“She knows something/’ replied the cap¬ 
tain. “ I btlitve she knows all about it, else 
she wouldn't keep so quiet* Why not tell 
her straight out ? Tell her w hen she comes 
in, and get it over. She’s got to know some 
day.” 


“Poor Susan 1 ” said Mr, Truefitt, with 
feeling. “ I’m afraid she’ll feel it. It’s not 
nice to have to leave home to make room 
for somebody else. And she won't stay in it 
with another woman, Tm certain*” 

“ Here she comes,” said the captain, 
getting up* “ I'll go out for a little stroll, 
and when I come back I shall expect to find 
you’ve made a clean breast of it.” 

Mr. Truefitt put out a hand as though to 
detain him, and then, thinking better of it, 
nodded at him with an air of great resolution, 
and puffed furiously at his pipe. Under 
cover of clouds of smoke he prepared for the 
encounter. 

Closing the door gently behind him, the 
captain, after a moment’s indecision, drifted 
down the road. A shower of rain had 
brought out sweet odours from the hedgerow 
opposite, and a touch of salt freshened the 
breeze that blew up the river. Most of the 
inhabitants of the Vale were in bed, and the 
wet road was lonely under the stars. He 
walked as far as a little bridge spanning a 
brook that ran into the river, and seating 
himself on the low parapet smoked thought¬ 
fully. His mind went back to his own 
marriage many years before, and to his 
children, whom he had placed, on his wife's 
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death, with a second cousin in London. An 
unusual feeling of loneliness possessed him. 
He smoked a second pipe and then, knocking 
the ashes out on the bridge, walked slowly 
homewards. 

Mr. Truefitt, who was sitting alone, looked 
up as he entered and smiled vaguely. 

“ All right ? ” queried the captain, closing 
the door and crossing to a chair. 

“ Right as ninepence,” said Mr. Truefitt. 
“ I’ve been worrying myself all this time for 
nothing. Judging by her manner, she seemed 
to think it was the most natural and proper 
thing in the world.” 

“ So it is,” said the captain, warmly. 

“ She talked about it as calmly as though 
she had a brother married every week,” 
continued Mr. Truefitt. “ I don’t suppose 
she has quite realized it yet.” 

“ I don’t know that I have,” said the 
captain. “This has been the only home 
I’ve had for the last ten years; and if / 
feel leaving it, what must it be for her ? ” 

Mr. Truefitt shook his head. 

“ I’m beginning to feel old,” said the 
captain, “ old and lonely. Changes like this 
bring it home to one.” 

He took out his pouch, and shaking his 
head solemnly began to fill his pipe again. 

“You ought to follow my example,” said 
Mr. Truefitt, eagerly. 

“ Too old,” said the captain. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said the other. “ And the 
older you get, the lonelier you’ll feel. Mind 
that!” 

“ I shall go and live with my boys and girls 
when I leave the sea,” said the captain. 

“They’ll probably be married themselves 
by that time,” said his comforter. 

He rose, and, going to an old corner cup¬ 
board, took out a bottle of whisky and a 
couple of glasses and put them on the table. 
The captain, helping himself liberally, emptied 
his glass to Miss Willett. 

“She’s coming to tea on Friday, with her 
mother,” said Mr. Truefitt. 

Captain Trimblett took some more whisky 
and solemnly toasted Mrs. Willett. He put 
his glass down, and lighting his pipe, which 
had gone out, beamed over at his friend. 

“ Are there any more in the family ? ” he 
inquired. 

“There’s an uncle,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
slowly, “and-” 

“ One at a time,” said the captain, stopping 
him with one hand raised, while he helped 
himself to some more whisky with the other. 
“The uncle!” 

He drank the third glass slowly, and, sink- 
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ing back in his chair, turned to his friend 
with a countenance somewhat flushed and 
wreathed in smiles. 

“ Who else ? ” he inquired. 

“No more to-night,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
firmly, as he got up and put the bottle back 
in the cupboard. He came back slowly, 
and, resuming his seat, gazed in a meditative 
fashion at his friend. 

“ Talking about your loneliness-” he 

began. 

“ My loneliness ? ” repeated the captain, 
staring at him. 

“ You were talking about feeling lonely,” 
Mr. Truefitt reminded him. 

“ So I was,” said the captain. “ So I was. 
You’re quite right ; but it’s all gone now. 
It’s wonderful what a little whisky will do.” 

“ Wonderful what a lot will do,” said Mr. 
Truefitt, with sudden asperity. “ You were 
talking about your loneliness, and I was 
advising you to get married.” 

“ So you were,” said the captain, nodding 
at him. “ Good night.” 

He went off to bed with a suddenness that 
was almost disconcerting. Thus deserted 
Mr. Truefitt finished his whisky and water 
and, his head full of plans for the betterment 
of everybody connected with him, blew out 
the lamp and went upstairs. 

Owing possibly to his efforts in this direction 
Captain Trimblett and Mrs. Chinnery scarcely 
saw him until Friday afternoon, when he drove 
up in a fly, and, after handing out Miss 
Willett with great tenderness, proceeded with 
almost equal care to assist her mother. The 
latter, a fragile little old lady, was at once 
conducted to a chair and, after being com¬ 
fortably seated, introduced to Mrs* Chinnery. 

“ It’s a long way,” she said, as her daughter 
divested her of her bonnet and shawl, “ but 
Cissie would insist on my coming, and I 
suppose, after all, it’s only right I should.” 

“ Of course, mother,” said Miss Willett, 
hurriedly. 

“ Right is right,” continued the old lady, 
“ after all is said and done And I’m sure 
Mr. Truefitt has been to ours often enough.” 

Mr. Truefitt coughed, and the captain—a 
loyal friend—assisted him. 

“ Night after night,” said the old lady, 
during a brief interval. 

Mr. Truefitt, still coughing slightly, began 
to place chairs at a table on which, as the 
captain presently proved to his own dissatis¬ 
faction, there was not even room for a pair 
of elbows. At the last moment the seating 
arrangements had to be altered owing to a 
leg of the table which got in the way of 
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Mrs. Willett’s. The captain, in his anxiety 
to be of service, lowered a leaf of the table 
too far, and an avalanche of food descended 
to the floor. 

u It don't matter/ 5 said Mrs. Chinnery, in 
a voice that belied her words. “ Captain 
Trimblett is always doing something like 
that. The last time we had visitors he-” 

14 Kept on eating the 
cake after she had 
shaken her head at 
me/* interrupted the 


that gentleman seriously uneasy. With an 
idea of turning the conversation into safer 
and more agreeable channels* he called the 
old lady’s attention to a pencil drawing of a 
ruined castle which adorned the opposite 


HE DROVE UP IS A FLV P AND, AFTER HANDING OUT AH-SS WILLETT WITH LHKAT TKNDEKNESS, PROCEEDED Vt 1TH 

equal care to assist her mother." 


captain, who was busy picking up the pro¬ 
visions, 

44 Nothing of the kind/' cried Mrs. Chinnery* 
who was in no mood for frivolity, 44 l 
shouldn’t think of doing such a thing/' she 
added, turning to Mrs, Willett, as that lady 
allowed herself to be placed in a more 
convenient position. 41 It’s all Captain 
Trimblett's nonsense.” 

M rs. Willett listened politely. “ It is 
annoying, though,” she remarked. 

“ He might eat all the cake in the house 
for what I care,” said Mrs. Chinnery, turning 
very red, and raising her voice a little. 

“ As a matter of fact I don’t like cake,” 
said the captain, who was becoming un¬ 
comfortable, 

** Perhaps it was something else,” said the 
excellent Mrs. Willett, with the air of one 
assisting to unravel a mystery. 

Mrs. Chinnery, who was pouring out tea, 
glared at her in silence. She also spared a 
glance for Captain Trimblett, which made 
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wall Mrs. Willett's first remark was that it 
had no roof. 

4t It’s a ruin/' said the captain ; 44 done by 
Mrs, Chinnery.” 

The faded blue eyes behind the gold- 
rimmed spectacles inspected it carefully. 
“Done when she was a child—of course?” 
said Mrs. Willett. 

H Eighteen,” said Mrs. Chinnery, in a deep 
voice. 

“ I’m no judge of such things/' said the 
old lady, shaking her head. “ 1 only know 
what 1 like ^ but I dare say it's very 
clever. 5 ' 

She turned to help herself from a plate 
that the captain was offering her, and, find¬ 
ing that it contained cake, said that she 
would prefer bread and butter. “ Not that 
I don’t like cake,” she said “As a rule I 
am rather partial to it” 

44 Well, have some now/’ said the unfor¬ 
tunate captain, trying to avoid Mrs. 
Chinnery’s eye. 
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“ Bread and butter, please,” said Mrs. 
Willett, with quiet decision. 

The captain passed it, and after a hopeless 
glance at Mr. Truefitt and Miss Willett, who 
were deep in the enjoyment of each other’s 
society, returned to the subject of art. 

“ If I could draw like that, ma’am,” he 
said, with a jerk of his head towards the 
ruined castle, “ I should give up the sea.” 

Mrs. Willett inspected it again, even going 
to the length of taking off her glasses and 
polishing them, with a view to doing perfect 
justice to the subject. “ Would you really ? ” 
she said, when she had finished. 

The captain made no reply. He sat 
appalled at the way in which the old lady was 
using him to pay off some of the debt that 
she fancied was due to Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ You must see some of my daughter’s 
pictures,” she said, turning to him. “ Fruit 
and birds mostly, in oil colours. But then, 
of course, she had good masters. There’s 
one picture—let me see ! ” 

She sat considering, and began to reel off the 
items on her fingers as she enumerated them. 
“ There’s a plate of oranges, with a knife and 
fork, a glass, a bottle, two and a half walnuts 
and bits of shell, three-quarters of an apple, a 
pipe, a cigar, a bunch of grapes, and a green 
parrot lookingat itall with hisheadononeside.” 

“ And very natural of him, too,” murmured 
Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ It’s coming here,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
suddenly. “ It belongs to Mrs. Willett, but 
she has given it to us. I wonder which will 
be the best place for it ? ” 

The old lady looked round the room. 
“ It will have to hang there,” she said, point¬ 
ing to the “ Eruption of Vesuvius,” “ where 
that beehive is.” 

“ Bee-! ” exclaimed the stalled cap¬ 

tain. He bent towards her and explained. 

“Oh, well, it don’t matter,” said the old 
lady. “ I thought it was a beehive—it looks 
like one; and I can’t see what’s written 
under it from here. But that’s where 
Cecilia’s picture must go.” 

She made one or two other suggestions 
with regard to the re-arrangement of the 
pictures, and then, having put her hand to 
the plough, proceeded to refurnish the room. 
And for her own private purposes she affected 
to think that Mr. Truefitt’s taste was respon¬ 
sible for the window-curtains. 

“ Mother has got wonderful taste,” said 
Miss Willett, looking round. “ All over 
Salthaven her taste has become a—a-” 

“ Byword,” suggested Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ Proverb,” said Miss Willett. “ Are you 
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feeling too warm, mother ? ” she asked, eye¬ 
ing the old lady with sudden concern. 

“A little,” said Mrs. Willett. “ I suppose 
it’s being used to big rooms. I always was 
one for plenty of space. It doesn’t matter— 
don’t trouble.” 

“It’s no trouble,” said Captain Trimblett, 
who was struggling with the window. “ How 
is that ? ” he inquired, opening it a little at 
the top and returning to his seat. 

“ There is a draught down the back of my 
neck,” said Mrs. Willett; “but don’t trouble 
about me if the others like it. If I get a 
stiff neck Cecilia can rub it for me when I 
get home with a little oil of camphor.” 

‘ Yes, mother,” said Miss Willett. 

“ I once had a stiff neck for three weeks,” 
said Mrs. Willett. 

The captain rose again and, with a com¬ 
passionate glance at Mr. Truefitt, closed the 
window. 

“ One can’t have everything in this world,” 
said the old lady; “ it ought to be a very 
cosy room in winter. You can’t get too far 
away from the fire, I mean.” 

■' It has done for us for a good many years 
now,” said Mrs. Chinnery. “ I’ve never heard 
Peter complain.” 

“ He’d never complain,” said Mrs. Willett, 
with a fond smile at her prospective son-in- 
law. “ Why, he wouldn’t know he was un¬ 
comfortable unless somebody told him.” 

Mrs. Chinnery pushed back her chair with 
a grating noise, strangely in harmony with 
her feelings, and, after a moment’s pause to 
control her voice, suggested that the gentle¬ 
men should take the visitors round the garden 
while she cleared away—a proposal accepted 
by all but Mrs. Willett. 

“ I’ll stay here and watch you,” she said. 

Captain Trimblett accompanied Mr. True¬ 
fitt and Miss Willett into the garden, and 
after pointing out the missing beauties of a 
figure-head in the next garden but one, and 
calling attention to the geraniums next door, 
left the couple to themselves. Side by side 
in the little arbour they sat gazing on to the 
river and conversing in low tones of their 
future happiness. 

For some time the captain idled about the 
garden, keeping as far away from the arbour 
as possible, and doing his best to suppress a 
decayed but lively mariner named Captain 
Sellers, who lived two doors off. Among other 
infirmities the latter was nearly stone-deaf, 
and, after giving up as hopeless the attempt 
to make him understand that Mr. Truefitt 
and Miss Willett were not, the captain at last 
sought shelter in the house. 
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“on OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE BOOK, EACH WITH HER HANDS FOLDED IN HER LAF AND BOTH SITTING DoLT UPRIGHT, 
MRS. WILLETT AND MRS* CHLNhERV CONFRONTED EACH OThEh/' 


He found the table clear and a bowl of 
flowers placed in the exact centre. On 
opposite sides of the room, each with her 
hands folded in her lap, and both sitting 
bolt upright, Mrs. Willett and Mrs, Chinnery 
confronted each other. With a muttered 
reference to his ship, the captain took up his 
stick and fled. 

He spent the evening in the billiard room 
of the Golden Fleece, and did not return 
until late. A light m the room upstairs and 
a shadow on the blind informed him that 
Mrs. Chinnery had retired. He stepped in 
quietly, and closed the door behind him. 
Mr. Truefitt, a picture of woe, was sitting in 
his usual place at the corner of the stove, 
and a supper-table, loaded with food, was 
untouched. 

“Gone?” inquired the captain, scenting 
disaster. 

“Some time ago,” said Mr. Truefitt. 
“ They wouldn't stay to supper. I wish you 
had been here to persuade them.” 

“I wish I had,” said the captain, urn 
truthfully. 

He gave utterance to a faint sigh in token 
of sympathy with Mr. Truefitt’s evident dis¬ 
tress, and drew a chair to the table. He 
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shook his head, and w ith marvellous accuracy, 
considering that his gaze was fastened on a 
piece of cold beef, helped himself to a wedge 
of steak-pie. He ate with an appetite, and 
after pouring out and drinking a glass of ale 
gazed again at the forlorn figure of Mr. 
Truefitt 

M Words ? r he breathed, in a conspirator’s 
whisper. 

The Qther shook his head. “ No : they 
were very polite,” he replied, slowly. 

The captain nearly emitted a groan* lie 
checked it with two square inches of pie-crust. 

“ A misunderstanding,” said Mr. Truefitt. 

The captain said “Ah!” It was all he 
could say for the moment. 

“ A misunderstanding,” said the other. “ I 
misled Mrs, Willett,” he added, in a tense 
whisper. 

“ Good heavens ! ” said the captain. 

“She had always understood—from me,” 
continued Mr, Truefitt, “that when I 
married Susanna would go, I always 
thought she would. Anybody who knew 
Susanna would have thought so. You would 
—wouldn’t you?” 

11 In the ordinary way—yes,” said the 
captain j “ but circumstances alter cases.” 
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“ It came out—in conversation,” said the 
hapless Mr. Truefitt, “that Susanna wouldn’t 
dream of leaving me. It also came out that 
Mrs. Willett wouldn’t dream of letting Cecilia 
marry me till she does. What’s to be done ? ” 
The captain took a slice of beef to assist 
thought. “ You must have patience,” he 
said, sagely. 

“ Patience ! ” said Mr. Truefitt, with un¬ 
usual heat. “ Patience be hanged ! I’m 
fifty-two ! And Cecilia’s thirty-nine ! ” 

“ Time flies ! ” said the captain, who could 
think of nothing else to say. 

Mr. Truefitt looked at him almost savagely. 
Then he sank back in his chair. 

“ It’s a pity Susanna doesn’t get married 
again,” he said, slowly. “ So far as I can 
see, that’s the only way out of it. Cecilia 
said so to me just as she was leaving.” 

“ Did she ? ” said the captain. He looked 
thoughtful, and Mr. Truefitt watched him 
anxiously. For some time he seemed un¬ 
decided, and then, with the resolute air of a 
man throwing appearances to the winds, he 
drew an uncut tongue towards him and cut 
off a large slice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since Robert 
Vyner’s failure to give satisfaction as a light 
porter, and in all that time, despite his utmost 
efforts, he had failed to set eyes on Joan 
Hartley. In the hope of a chance encounter 
he divided his spare time between the narrow, 
crooked streets of Salthaven and the deck 
of the Indian Chief but in vain. In a 
mysterious and highly unsatisfactory fashion 
Miss Hartley seemed to have vanished from 
the face of the earth. 

In these circumstances he manifested a 
partiality for the company of Mr. Hartley 
that was a source of great embarrassment to 
that gentleman, whose work rapidly accumu¬ 
lated while he sat in his old office discussing 
a wide range of subjects, on all of which the 
junior partner seemed equally at home and 
inclined to air views of the most unorthodox 
description. He passed from topic to topic 
with bewildering facility, and one afternoon 
got, by a transition easy to himself, from 
Death Duties to insect powder, and from that 
to maggots in rose-buds, almost before his 
bewildered listener could take breath. From 
rose-buds he discoursed on gardening — a 
hobby to which he professed himself desirous 
of devoting such few hours as could be spared 
from his arduous work as a member of the firm. 

“ I hear that your garden is the talk ol 
Salthaven,” he remarked. 
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Mr. Hartley, justly surprised, protested 
warmly. 

“That’s what I heard,” said Mr. Vyner, 
doggedly. 

Mr. Hartley admitted that his borders 
were good. He also gave favourable men¬ 
tion to his roses 

“ My favourite flower,” said Mr. Vyner, 
with enthusiasm. 

“ I’ll bring you a bunch to-morrow, if you 
will let me,” said Mr. Hartley, rising and 
turning towards the door. 

The other stopped him with outstretched 
hand. “No, don’t do that,” he said, 
earnestly. “ I hate cutting flowers. It 
seems such a—a—desecration.” 

Mr. Hartley, quite unprepared for so 
much feeling on the subject, gazed at him 
in astonishment. 

“ I should like to see them, too,” said 
Robert, musingly, “ very much.” 

The chief clerk, with a little deprecatory 
cough, got close to the door as a dim idea 
that there might be something after all in 
Captain Trimblett’s warnings occurred to him. 

“ Yours are mostly standard roses, aren’t 
they ? ” said the persevering Robert. 

Mostly,” was the reply. 

Mr. Vyner regarded him thoughtfully. “ I 
suppose you don’t care to let people see them 
for fear they should learn your methods ? ” 
he said, at last. 

Mr. Hartley, coming away from the door, 
almost stuttered in his haste to disclaim such 
ungenerous sentiments. “ I am always glad 
to show them,” he said, emphatically, “ and 
to give any information I can.” 

“ I should like to see them some time,” 
murmured Robert. 

'I'he other threw caution to the winds. 
“ Any time,” he said, heartily. 

Mr. Vyner thanked him warmly, and, 
having got what he wanted, placed no further 
obstacles in the way of his withdrawal. He 
bought a book entitled “Roses and How to 
Grow Them ” the same afternoon, and the 
next evening called to compare his knowledge 
with Mr. Hartley’s. 

Mr. Hartley was out; Miss Hartley was 
out; but at Rosa’s invitation he went in to 
await their return. At her further suggestion 
—due to a habit she had of keeping her ears 
open and a conversation between her master 
and Captain Trimblett on the previous even¬ 
ing—he went into the garden to see the 
flowers. 

“ The other one’s there,” said Rosa, simply, 
as she showed him the way. 

Mr. Vyner started, but a glance at Rosa 
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satisfied him that there was all to lose and 
nothing to gain by demanding an explanation 
which she would be only too ready to furnish. 
With an air of cold dignity he strolled down 
the garden. 

A young man squatting in a painful atti¬ 
tude at the edge of a flower-bed paused with 
his trowel in the air and eyed him with 
mingled consternation and disapproval. After 
allowing nearly a week to elapse since his 
last visit, Mr. Saunders, having mustered up 
sufficient courage to come round for another 
lesson in horticulture, had discovered to his 
dismay that both Mr. Hartley and his 
daughter had engagements elsewhere. That 
his evening should not be entirely given* 
over to disappointment, however, the former 
had set him a long and arduous task before 
taking his departure. 

“ Don't let me interrupt you,” said Mr. 
Vyner, politely, as the other rose and 
straightened himself. “ What are you doing 
—besides decapitating worms ? ” 

“ Putting in these plants,” said Mr. 
Saunders, resentfully. 

Mr. Vyner eyed them with the eye of a 
connoisseur, and turning one over with his 
stick shook his head disparagingly. For 
some time he amused himself by walking up 
and down the garden inspecting the roses, 
and then, lighting a cigarette, threw himself 
at full length on to a garden bench that stood 
near Mr. Saunders and watched him at work. 

. “ Fascinating pursuit,” he remarked, 
affably. 

Mr. Saunders grunted ; Mr. Vyner blew 
out a thin thread of smoke towards the sky 
and pondered. 

“ Fine exercise ; I wish I could get fond 
of it,” he remarked. 

“ Perhaps you could if you tried,” said the 
other, without looking round. 

“ After all,” said Mr. Vyner, thoughtfully ; 
“ after all, perhaps it does one just as much 
good to watch other people at it. My back 
aches with watching you, and my knees are 
stiff with cramp, I suppose yours are, too?” 

Mr. Saunders made no reply. He went 
on stolidly with his work until, reaching over 
too far with the trowel, he lost his balance 
and pitched forward on to his hands. Some¬ 
what red in the face he righted himself, and, 
knocking the mould off his hands, started 
once more. 

“ Try, try, try again,” quoted the admiring 
onlooker. 

“ Perhaps you'd like to take a turn,” said 
Mr. Saunders, looking round and speaking 
with forced politeness. 
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Mr. Vyner shook his head, and, helping 
himself to another cigarette, proffered the 
case to the worker, and, on that gentleman 
calling attention to the grimy condition of 
his hands, stuck one in his mouth and lit it 
for him. Considerably mollified by these 
attentions, the amateur gardener resumed 
his labours with a lighter heart. 

Joan Hartley, returning half an hour later, 
watched them for some time from an upper 
window, and then, with a vague desire to 
compel the sprawling figure on the bench 
to get up and do a little work, came slowly 
down the garden. 

“You are working too hard, Mr. Saunders,’ 
she remarked, after Mr. Vyner had shaken 
hands and the former had pleaded the con¬ 
dition of his. 

“ He likes it,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“At any rate, it has got to be finished,” 
said Mr. Saunders. 

Miss Hartley looked at them, and then at 
the work done and the heap of plants still to 
go in. She stood thoughtfully tapping the 
ground with her foot. 

“ I expect that we are only interrupting 
him by standing here talking to him,” said 
Robert Vyner, considerately. “ No doubt 
he is wishing us anywhere but here ; only he 
is too polite to say so.” 

Ignoring Mr. Saunders’s fervent protesta¬ 
tions, he took a tentative step forward, as 
though inviting Miss Hartley to join him ; 
but she stood firm. 

“ Will you give me the trowel, please ? ’ 
she said, with sudden decision. 

Before Mr. Saunders could offer any resist¬ 
ance she took it from him, and stooping 
gracefully prepared to dig. Mr. Vyner inter¬ 
posed with some haste. 

“ Allow me,” he said. 

Miss Hartley placed the trowel in his 
hands at once, and with her lips curved in 
a slight smile stood watching his efforts. By 
almost imperceptible degrees she drew away 
from him and, attended by the devoted Mr. 
Saunders, sauntered slowly about the garden. 
The worker, glaring sideways, watched them 
as they roamed from flower to flower. The 
low murmur of their voices floated on the still 
air, and once or twice he heard Miss Hartley 
laugh with great distinctness. 

Apparently engrossed with his task, Mr. 
Vyner worked cheerfully for ten minutes. 
The hand that held the trowel was so far 
fairly clean, and he was about to use it to 
take out a cigarette when he paused, and a 
broad smile spread slowly over his features. 
He put down the trowel, and, burrowing in 
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the wet earth with both hands, regarded the 
result with smiling satisfaction. The couple 
came slowly towards him, and Mr. Saunders 
smiled in his turn as he saw the state of the 
other's hands* 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” said Mr* Vyner, 
standing up as Miss Hartley came close ; 
41 1 wish you would do something for me. 1 ' 

11 Yes ? ” said Joan. 

“ I want a cigarette* 11 

The girl looked puzzled* “ Yes ? ” she 
said again. 


smile, bent down to his work again* He was 
pleased to notice that though the conversa- 
tion between the others still proceeded, after 
a fitful fashion, Miss Hartley laughed no 
more. 

He worked on steadily, and trampled 
ground and broken plants bore witness to 
his industry. He was just beginning to feel 
that he had done enough gardening for that 
day, when the return of Mr. Hartley brought 
welcome relief* The astonishment of the 



Mr* Vyner, 
grave as a judge, 
held up his dis¬ 
graceful hands* 

“ They are in a 
case in the inside 
pocket of my 
coat/' he said, 
calmly. 

Miss Hartley 
drew r back a pace. 

“Perhaps Mr, 

Saunders could 
help you,” she 
said, hastily. 

Mr, Vyner shook 
his head. “ His 
hands are worse 
than mine,” he 
said, mournfully. 

He held up his 
arm so that his 
coat opened a 
little more, and 
Miss Hartley, after 
a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, thrust a small 
hand into his 
pocket and drew 
out the case. 

“To open it you press the catch,” said 
Mr, Vyner* 

Miss Hartley pressed, and the case flew 
open. She stood holding it before him, and 
Mr* Vyner, with a helpless gesture, again 
exhibited his hands. 

44 If you would complete your kindness by 
putting one in my mouth,” he murmured* 

For a few moments she stood in a state of 
dazed indecision ; then* slowly extracting a 
cigarette from the case, she placed it between 
his lips with a little jab that made it a failure, 
as a smoke, from the first. Mr. Saunders, 
who had been watching events with a brood¬ 
ing eye, hastily struck a match and gave him 
a light, and Mr. Vyner, with an ill-concealed 

(To he 


SHE J’l.ACED IT BETWEEN HIS UPS WITH A LITTLE JAE, 

latter at finding this new and unlooked-for 
assistance was at first almost beyond words* 
When he could speak he thanked him 
brokenly for his trouble and, depriving him 
of his tools, took him indoors to wash. 

“ He means well,” he said, slowly, after 
Mr. Vyner had at last taken his departure ; 
“ he means well, but I am afraid Mr. John 
wouldn’t like it*” 

Miss Hartley flushed. “ We didn't ask 
him to come,” she said, with spirit. 

“ No,” said her father, plucking at his 
beard, and regarding her with a troubled 
expression* “ No ; Pm afraid that he is one 
of those young men that don’t want much 
asking.” 

‘ontinued.) 
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By A. E. JOHNSON. 


VISIT to the Zoo should 
be conducted, if the utmost 
enjoyment and amusement 
be desired, in what one 
may term the Discriminat¬ 
ing way. The visitor of 

discernment, humour, sympathy, and dis¬ 
crimination—the sentimental traveller, in 
short—lias endless opportunities for the 
making of many pleasant acquaintances 
(presently to ripen, maybe, into delightful 
intimacies) with furred and feathered friends 
—not to mention others whose bald hides 
make up in toughness what they lack in 
outer adornment. There is plenty of cha¬ 
racter amongst the inhabitants of the Gar* 
dens, as curious as it is diverse, and the 
physiognomist who prides himself upon his 
skill in the analysis of facial characteristics 
has ample scope for testing his abilities in 
the reading of tell-tale features at the Zoo. 

Readers who are familiar with the satires 
of “The Book of Snobs” will recollect 
that inimitable comparison of the pompous 
after dinner speaker, who thrusts his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat and 
sticks his arms akimbo, with the ludicrous 
self-importance of a black-coated, white- 
fronted penguin. It is not seriously con¬ 
tended that there is anything literally and 
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really in common between the penguin and 
the snob, yet the whimsical truth ol the 
comparison must be instantly ap[)arent to 
anyone with a halfpennyworth of humour 
who has observed the ridiculous little bird's 
portentous assumption of dignity ashore, and 
its pompous manner of attitudinizing. 

Let us consider the crocodile, whose hypo¬ 
critical tears have long been proverbial. No 
one ever yet has seen a crocodile weep, but 
neither has anyone of sensibility regarded 
the smug smile upon the face of the brute as 
it lies indolently in its shallow pool without 
perceiving in that smile, with instant con¬ 
viction, a covert revelation of treachery and 
cruelty. Hideous flings, one feels instinctively, 
must lurk within those tight-shut, smirk¬ 
ing jaws. The serious person will protest 
against the fallacy of imputing hypocrisy to 
an animal of whose mouth the lines happen 
to have been somewhat cynically and fan¬ 
tastically drawn by Nature. But the fact 
remains that a creature which is in the habit 
of approaching its prey by floating down the 
stream of a muddy river in the exact guise 
of a drifting log can hardly be acquitted of 
treacherous and hypocritical instincts, and the 
counter argument may be raised whether it is 
not conceivable that throughout the animal 
kingdom (man included) there are certain 
broad facial distinctions which Nature 
employs to indicate certain broad traits of 
character. 

Angry passions show their traces on the 
brute not less than on the human counte¬ 
nance, and even in repose the snarling visage 
of the lynx suggests that latent ill-temper 
which is ready to blaze forth with fierce 
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violence upon the slightest irritation. There 
is malevolent hate in those sullen yellow 
eyes, and not only in the expression of its 
face, but in its whole attitude the lynx has 
the appearance of seeking an affront. Those 
familiar with the maimers of the beast will be 
aware that it does not belie its looks, as 
depicted in the first of the accompanying 
illustrations. 

It is to be expected that in the Ape House 
and the Monkey House the physiognomist 
should find his greatest opportunities, and 
representatives of either place are included 
in the portrait studies which accompany this 
article. The apes, as being in scientific 
theory the nearest of brute creation to man, 
claim first attention. To the writer’s mind 
there is something almost pathetic in the 
expression of philosophic doubt which ever 
sits upon the melancholy visage of the 
chimpanzee. Who can look upon the second 
of the animal portraits here presented 
without seeing the tragi-comedy of a 
mind which can go so far and yet not 
far enough ? It is as though the poor ape 
were conscious of its designation “ anthro¬ 
poid,” and were suffering under the strain of 
a perpetual effort to be “ man-like ”—and as 
perpetual a consciousness of failure. The 
superiority of the ape’s intellect, as compared 
with that of other animals, only serves to 
emphasize its deficiencies when compared 
with the human mind. The mournful gravity 
of the chimpanzee’s lineaments is the out¬ 
ward expression of its intellectual limits. 

The mobile face of the famous Sally (who 
challenges Jumbo for supremacy amongst 
the historic celebrities of the Zoo) when 
counting out a given number of straws was 
a striking illustration of the consciousness of 
those limits. Up to five she would count 
with a confidence and certainty that were 
reflected in her eyes. But let her be 
requested to select a bunch of straws of 
greater number than five, and at once anxiety 
took the place of confidence, certainty was 
replaced by doubt, and the whole expression 
of her face was one of puzzled hesitation and 
vexed annoyance at her own disabilities. 

Even in moments of idle amusement the 
chimpanzee seems unable to throw off its 
burden of intellectual care. Though ready 
enough to gambol sportively with its com¬ 
panions, it* does so with a certain solemnity 
and seriousness of purpose which is in 
remarkable contrast to the joyous abandon 
and light - hearted thoughtlessness that 
characterize the antics of its less brainy 
kinsmen in the Monkey House. 

VoL xxxv.—29. 


As to the latter, there could be no truer 
estimate of them than Rudyard Kipling’s 
wonderful analysis of their character—their 
vanity, frivolity, and chattering irresponsibility 
—in that chapter of the magic “ Jungle 
Book ” which describes the adventures of the 
bandar-log , or monkey tribe. In his portrait 
study of the mantled guereza monkey— 
the third in the present collection—the 
artist has chosen an admirable representative 
of the type. But for the mercurial vivacity 
betrayed by the dark but brilliant eyes, our 
physiognomist might well deem (hat here he 
looked upon the absolute personification of 
sober dignity—a very patriarch of the tree- 
tops, whose flowing beard alone should 
command respect. Let but the object of his 
contemplation remain still, and the illusion is 
well-nigh complete. Impassivity, however, 
was never a role which any member of the 
bandar-log could sustain for long, and an 
unexpected somersault, or a sudden yielding 
to an irresistible temptation to tug the 
pendent tail of a brother guereza, inconti¬ 
nently gives the poseur away. The eye, in 
animals as well as in men, is the most 
expressive feature, and with the monkey 
tribe this is especially true. 

The Monkey House at the Zoo affords 
many good instances of the appropriate 
manner in which an animal’s character is 
suggested by its external features. No more 
striking examples could be found than the 
big baboons, the very embodiment of savage 
strength and ferocity. Whether or not there 
be foundation in some cases for the suggested 
tendency to interpret brute features accord¬ 
ing to previous knowledge of their possessor, 
it is perfectly ce rf ain that in the case of any 
member of the baboon family a stranger who 
had never seen or heard of such a creature 
before would instinctively recoil in fear when 
confronted by it. Truculence and smoulder¬ 
ing rage are expressed not merely in the 
muscular limbs, the formidable jaws, and the 
hideous visage, but in the suspicious glances 
shot by the small eyes and the sullen 
attitudes which constitute the natural pose of 
the brute. 

By way of contrast take the inmates of the 
small cages which are ranged along the wall 
of the Monkey House. Here live the lemurs 
and the lorises, gentle creatures of retir¬ 
ing habits, whose guileless innocence and 
timidity are bespoken by the soft, furry faces 
and round, wondering eyes so strikingly 
depicted in the last of our illustrations. The 
loris is an unfamiliar animal to many, but 
it needs no great skill as a physiognomist 
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on the part of the reader to deduce from the 
artist's study of the slow loris the inoffensive 
nature of this shy little beast 

There are tell-tale features, however, on 
faces less mobile than the simian. The 
camel's supercilious sneer and general air of 
discontent belong appropriately to a sullen, 
obstinate creature which, though domesticated 
to the uses of man through long ages, 
remains unsusceptible to the civilizing 
influence of that intercourse, and incapable 
of those amenities which the finer natures of 
the horse or dog have rendered possible. 

The prowling lion, despite Lhe undeserved 
reputation which his tawny mane and terrific 
voice have earned for him amongst those 
who have never met him face to face, re veils 
his true nature in his feline face Shorn of 
his shaggy locks, he is no longer the 
14 monarch of the desert * J — witness the 
smooth coated lioness, who has never been 
held up to admiration as a majestic queen of 
beasts. Blind fury, mad and unreasoning, 
sleeps in the wild eye of the bison; cowardice 
is betrayed in the shifting glance of the wolf, 
who can never be induced for even a fleeting 
moment to meet a steady gaze. 

Birds perhaps offer more difficulties to the 
physiognomist than beasts. To a certain 
extent this is due to the greater similarity 
which prevails amongst their features, and 
especially to the more limited number of 
those features. The beak is, of course, the 
principal point of distinction. Certainly the 
differences in this respect are wide enough, 
and the beaks to be seen in the Zoo, from 
the iron hook of the eagle to the long probe 
of the apteryx, or the capacious [vouch of the 
pelican, would afford ample material for a 
lengthy essay. Now that most of the feathered 
inmates of the Gardens enjoy practical liberty 
in the big aviaries that have been recently 
erected, the most delightful opportunities 
are afforded to the amateur ornithologist 
to study their character and habits, and we 
commend them to interested readers. He 


must be a dull dog who cannot find enjoy¬ 
ment thereby. 

Reptiles, at first sight, would seem still 
less easy of analysis than birds, since their 
faces for the most part preserve one unalter¬ 
able expression, A contrary allusion, how- 
ever, has already been made to tire crocodile ; 
and if any further demonstration be needed 
of the human interest (so to put it) which a 
reptile can afford, let the reader keep a pet 
toad—the learned will forgive the inclusion 
of the latter among the reptiles—and enjoy 
the fun of feeding him. There is character 
even in a toad, as anyone will admit who 
has watched the eager stealth with which a 
luckless worm or fly is stalked, and the 
sublime expression of content which follows 
the click that signals the disappearance of 
the quarry within the capacious maw. 

To the writer's mind the most interesting 
study in physiognomy which the Zoo affords 
is the giant tortoise in the pen next door to 
the Reptile House. There is a fascination 
almost weird in the strange, expressionless 
face of this uncouth monster, which has 
lived for who shall say how many centuries 
past, and will continue its slow existence for 
who shall say how many centuries to come. It 
is such a face amongst animals as a China¬ 
man's face is amongst the faces of men, It 
has been said, apropos of the antiquity of the 
Chinese race, and in comment upon the 
contrast between Chinese and European 
features, that beside a Western face the face 
or a Chinaman—of a Chinese babe even— 
seems centuries old. Again the serious per¬ 
son will protest against the fancy, but one 
cannot help feeling that what is true of the 
Chinaman’s features in the connection just 
mentioned is true of the tortoise when com¬ 
pared with other animals. There is the 
same inscrutability, the same immobility, the 
same lack lustre eve. Look a giant tortoise 
in the face, and one does not need to be told 
that the creature is centuries old. It is the 
very symbol of Antiquity. 
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CYKfTHHA. 

By MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 



0 \V please understand, 
Cynthia," I said, with an 
irritation that even the lovely 
face and appealing blue eyes 
before me failed to allay, “it 
was bad enough before you 
were married to be continually assisting you 
out of fixes and coming to the rescue at any 
moment, convenient or otherwise ; but now 
that that event has taken place I entirely 
refuse to undertake any further responsibilities 
on your behalf. If you have got yourself 
into what you call a i light place, 1 ask Mr. 
Peterson to help you out. It is his business 
now, not mine," I spoke as severely as I 
could, and Cynthia shook her head with its 
crown of wavy golden hair, and her pretty 
mouth drooped, 

“ But that is just the trouble, Honor." 
How familiar I was with that particular form 
of commencement ! “ It's Bob 1 have 

quarrelled with—him and his mother com¬ 
bined. When mothers-in-law come in at the 
door, love flies out of the window," she said, 
moodily, 41 and Pm not surprised; I would, 
too, if I had the chance." 

“ It seems to me that is just what you 
have done," 

“I came out at the door," she observed, 
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with another shake of the head, “and Pm 
not going in again, not till—”—she paused, 
and I waited for the rest of the sentence — 
“not till Hob apologizes, and his mother, 
too. And, as I don’t suppose either of them 
ever will, I expect I shaVt go back," she 
finished, composedly. 

“And, pray, what do you intend to do?” 

“Stop here,” was the placid rejoinder* 

I raised my eyebrows. 

II Do you suppose Aunt Marion will hear 
of it for a moment? How can you be so 
foolish as to imagine she will uphold you in 
running away from your husband?" 

“ It would depend on the reason.” 

“You haven't been married three months. 
There can be no adequate reason ! ” 

“ You haven't seen my motherdn-Iaw, 
Cynthia replied, sweetly* 

u Is she the reason, then?" 

She puckered her eyebrows, and hesitated* 

“ Partly ; but Bob would have been enough 
in any case. He has got to apologize, and I 
have told him so; and he says he won't* So 
there is an end of it*” 

I laughed. 

“ It sounds more like the beginning. What 
do you intend to do for the rest of your life ? " 

My cousin took the garden scissors tram 
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the table and began thoughtfully to snip a 
lily-stem into very small fragments. 

“ I haven’t made any definite plans yet, 
except that I won’t go back to Bob,” she 
replied. 

I sighed, the loom of trouble in the near 
future rising before my mental vision. Cynthia 
had always been endowed with a perfect 
genius for getting into what she called a 
“ fix,” and was in the habit of relying upon 
me, although only a few years older than 
herself, to extricate her. Resolutions and a 
brave show of determination had availed me 
nothing; she generally got her own way. I 
have noticed that people with golden hair and 
appealing blue eyes geneially do; so far it 
had been I who had paid the price of her 
inconsequence. I had interviewed lunatics 
brought down on us by Cynthia, through an 
experiment with a matrimonial agency; de¬ 
manded the return of indiscreet letters, 
written to a perfect stranger; allowed my 
own character .for ordinary prudence to be 
tom to shreds; and had even been the 
means of smoothing the path of true 
love between her and the man she had 
married. His place being in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood as ourselves, she had settled down 
within a few miles of us, in easy reach of my 
aunt’s house, which had been a home to 
both of us (my parents being dead, and 
Cynthia’s in India) for many years. Not 
without reason, I had hoped that from hence¬ 
forth my responsibilities had been shifted to 
other shoulders; and here she was, telling 
me with the most perfect serenity, after three 
months of matrimony, that she had left her 
husband for ever! 

“ What was the quarrel about ? ” I asked, 
as calmly as I could, after a long pause. 
“ Not that it can matter. It’s absurd to 
think that marriage vows can be ignored 
and you can leave your husband as easily as 
that.” 

“ But I have,” she murmured. 

“ There must be give and take between 
the best-natured people in the world. You 
took him for better or for worse.” 

“ But the marriage service said nothing 
about the worst." 

“ What do you call the worst ? ” 

“ My mother-in-law,” Cynthia replied, 
promptly. I laughed in spite of myself. 

“ She can’t be as bad as all that,” I remon¬ 
strated, wrestling with a long lily that would 
tumble over sideways, no matter at what 
angle I placed it in the vase. 

“She is—quite as bad. If it hadn’t been 
for her I am not sure—mind you, I only say 


I am not sure—that I should have quarrelled 
with Bob,” she said, solemnly. 

“ What was it about ? " I repeated. 

Cynthia hesitated, and looked at me 
doubtfully. 

“ It doesn’t sound much,” she began, pull¬ 
ing a sprig of delphinium to pieces bit by bit, 
“ but all the same it’s really serious. It was 
about posting a letter.” 

“It certainly doesn’t sound much of a 
casus belli" I hazarded. 

“ Don’t quote Latin at me, Honor; my 
nerves are quite sufficiently upset as it is. 
And it isn’t the fact that matters, it’s the 
principle involved. That is why Bob—and 
his mother—have got to apologize before I 
consent to go back to him. And he says he 
won’t. Men are so pig-headed.” 

“ You haven’t told me yet how it 
happened.” 

Cynthia slipped off her hat and stabbed it 
thoughtfully with a long pin terminating in 
a bright green frog. 

“ It happened like this,” she said, slowly. 
“At least, this was the beginning. I was 
going to walk down to the station last 
Wednesday—no, it was Tuesday morning— 
and just as I was on the point of starting 
Bob came rushing to the door with a letter, 
which he wanted to go by the early post. It 
was very important—all men’s letters are, in 
their own opinion—to his stockbrokers or 
something—and if it reached London on 
Tuesday night he should get an answer by 
the midday post on Wednesday.” 

“Yes?” I remarked, encouragingly, filling 
with water a glass bowl, ready for a great 
bunch of Dorothy Perkins roses. 

“As you know, the post-box is in the 
booking-office, close by where you get the 
tickets. I walked straight in through the 
door, as if I was going to get a ticket, and 
posted the letter; and if you were to try 
and persuade me, Honor, with all the racks 
and thumb-screws you could find, to say I 
didn’t, I should still say I know I posted 
that letter, and then fetched the newspapers 
from the bookstall ”—she paused impressively, 
hat in one hand and pin in the other; “ and- 
Bob says I didn’t.” 

“Why?” 

She hesitated. 

“ I can’t imagine; except that for some 
reason or other it didn’t go. At least, no 
answer came.” 

“ But if you really had posted it, Cynthia, 
it would have gone. You must know that.” 

“ I tell you I did post it, and if it didn’t 
go, as Bob says, it was the post’s fault, not 
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mine ”—she gave a final stab into the crown 
of the long-suffering hat, and flung it on the 
table—“ and Bob said it would be just like 
me to have forgotten it. And then his 
mother chimed in, and that was the last 
straw. I might have stood Bob—I doiVt 
think I should have, but I might—but when 
his mother backed him up, saying, in a 
virtuous tone of voice, she had noticed I 
was very forgetful, it was more than a saint 
could bear!” 

(S And you not being a saint——” 

“ I didn't even begin to try,” was the 
placid rejoinder. 

" What did you do ? " 

“1 said I wished I had married an orphan.” 

“ Cynthia ! w I exclaimed ; and then 
laughed. 

14 There is nothing to laugh at T Honor, I 
can assure you. There was a terrible scene ; 
fur began to fly in all directions,” my cousin 
said, gloomily. 

“ I wish you wouldn't be so slangy. I am 
not surprised Mrs. Peterson was annoyed ; 
you were very rude,” 
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Cynthia turned her 
blue eyes to the window 
and looked out at the 
sunshine with the ghost 
of a smile. 

“I couldn’t have 
helped it, Honor, not if 
I T d been on my death¬ 
bed ! And then Bob 
was %'ery rude to me— 
you'd never have be¬ 
lieved we'd been mar¬ 
ried only three months ; 
he was as rude 
as if we'd been 
married for 
years, and told 
me to tell his 
mother I did 
not mean what I 
said, when I did.” 

I paused, 
with a branch 
of Dorothy Per¬ 
kins in my hand, 
to look a mo¬ 
ment at the 
pretty profile 
half turned away 
against the dark 
panelling of the 
hall. 

“And did 
you ? ” 

11 Was it likely?” she retorted, tilting a 
straight little nose in the air, “On the 
contrary, I said I never said what I didn't 
moan, and I was not going to tell a lie for 
anyone; why should I? And, if you would 
believe it ”—she turned towards me and threw 
out one hand expressively—“he had the 
brazen assurance to say that I ought to do 
it just because he told me ! ” 

She closed her lips with a snap, and but 
for fear of making matters worse I should 
have smiled. Then she added, “I simply 
laughed” 

11 Perhaps he did not find it as amusing as 
you did," I ventured 

“ I flatter myself he didn't He said 
there was nothing to laugh at as far as he 
could see, and I answered that a sense of 
humour had never been his strong point 
He then said I had promised to love, 
honour, and obey, and when I refused to do 
so 1 was breaking solemn promises. 1 
replied, that with all his worldly goods he 
had me endowed, and so long as he kept his 
cheque-book bektd 110 in a drawer I wasn't 
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breaking any more promises than he was, 
and that when he handed the cheque-book 
over to me I would do what he told me !” 
She came to a halt from want of breath, and 
looked at me with the gleam of battle in her 
eye. 

“ What did he say to that ? ” 1 asked, with 
growing interest 

“ He said the first thing he would tell me 
would be to give it 
back again,” she replied, 
gloomily; “ so, of course, 
we were no farther on 
than before. I had no 
idea be could be 
so aggravating — 
till 1 saw his 
mother, and then 
I supposed it was 
hereditary." 

“I expect you 
are a little aggra¬ 
vating yourself 
sometimes, Cyn¬ 
thia," 1 remarked, 
gently. 

“It's enough to 
make anyone 
aggravating, 

Honor, to be told 
one hasn't posted 
a letter when one 
has,” she said, 
looking at me re* 
proaehfully. 

“If Moses were 
to drop the Ten 
Commandments 
on my head the 
next minute, 1 
should still swear 
I had posted that 
letter! And for 
Bob, w ho has pro¬ 
mised to cherish 
me all his life, to 
say l did not, and 
let his mother say 
it too, it’s unbelievable! And until he 
apologizes, I'll never go hack ! " 

My heart sank. Cynthia would never he 
brought to look on the affair from a reason 
able point of view, and l foresaw complica¬ 
tions and difficulties without end in the 
future. Aunt Marion, always full of infirmities, 
bad gone with her maid to the seaside for a 
week* and there was no one to exercise any 
real authority. If I could even summon up 
strength of mind to put her out of doors, and 
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refuse to allow her in the house, she was quite 
capable of camping-out in the garden under 
a sketching-umbrella so long as the weather 
was fine. Persuasion was the only weapon to 
hand, and I knew it, from past experience, to 
be a |K)or one. 

1 finished arranging the flowers, and, leaving 
bowls and vases standing as they were, flung 
myself into a chair and faced the situation. 

Cynthia seated herself 
on the edge of the table, 
leaning on her hands, 
and surveyed me with 
exasperating serenity. 

“ Now, seriously,” I 
began again, “ you 
know as well as I do 
in your heart it’s per¬ 
fectly absurd to even 
talk of leaving your 
husband because he 
says you haven't posted 
a lei ter when you say 
you have.” 

“As I said before, 
Honor, it isn’t the fact, 
iffs the principle,” she 
replied, blinking at me 
gravely with her blue 
eyes as though great 
issues were at stake. 

“And the mother-in- 
law, I suppose?” 

“Partly; but it J s 
mostly Bob. He has 
only got to apologize, 
and there’s an end of 
the whole thing.” 

“ But he thinks the 
apology ought to come 
from you, and I am 
not sure he is not 
right*” 

. “ Why ? ” she asked, 
with an air of great 
interest. 

“ It was very rude 
to tell his mother you 
wished you had married an orphan.” 

Cynthia raised her eyebrows. 

"I thought it was rather a nice way of 
putting it/' she said, tapping one heel on the 
floor, “ I could have been much ruder,” 

“ It was quite rude enough. Naturally he 
did not like his mother to be spoken to in 
such a way,” 

“ Then he should have a different sort of 
mother. It’s no good, Honor* for you to 
preach; I m*'ff shall get on with Mrs. 
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Peterson, and I don’t suppose she will ever 
get on with me.” 

“ You certainly have not made a good 
beginning.” 

“ It’s the beginning and the end—the 
Alpha and the Omega,” she said, solemnly, 
adding, “as they say in Latin,” which rather 
spoilt the dramatic effect. 

“ It’s not Latin,” I murmured. 

“ Then what is it ? It isn’t French, and 
what isn’t French is mostly Latin. Anyway, 
I am not going to apologize.” 

“ It is more than possible you didn’t post 
the letter, you know.” I had had many 
years’ experience of Cynthia and her ways. 

“ I did, Honor! ” she cried, with an em¬ 
phatic stamp of one foot. “ I can positively 
swear to it. If I heard the Last Trump 
sounding this minute it wouldn’t shake me— 
not a particle. If I give w'ay now I shall 
never have another moment’? peace. I have 
borne with Bob,” she said, throwing out her 
hands tragically, “through everything, even 
his most ridiculous fads, and he ought not to 
forget it. I have given way to him over and 
over again, and even endured his furniture in 
the drawing-room—you know how he fancies 
his carpentering—although his tables sit down 
on the floor if you so much as put a tea cup 
on them, and I’ve sat on his three legged 
stools till I ached all over—and this is the 
thanks I get! ” She paused, breathless, and 
I laughed outright at the sight of her indig¬ 
nant face and a vision of collapsing tables. 
“ It’s all very well to laugh,” she added, “ but 
he has put himself outside the palings now, 
for good and all.” 

“ I suppose you mean the pale?” I observed. 

“ Whatever I mean, he is outside it,” 
Cynthia rejoined, “ and until he apologizes I 
stay here.” She nodded her head at me to 
emphasize the determination, and I rose to 
bear the flower-vases to their destination 
without further waste of words. 

Later in the day I sent a note over to Mr. 
Peterson telling him of Cynthia’s arrival, and 
suggesting that for a day or two he should 
leave her severely alone. It is always a 
delicate performance to interfere between 
husband and wife; but I knew Cynthia 
better than he did, or than any man ever 
would for that matter, and I had a vague 
idea floating in my brain that I fancied might 
bring forth good results. 

Two days passed, and my cousin showed 
no signs of relenting, nor did her husband 
make any advances ; an attitude of indiffer¬ 
ence prompted, as I fancied, less by common 
sense or my suggestion than from a natural 
•od by WH 
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wrath at Cynthia’s conduct. I had never 
met his mother, but from what I had heard I 
imagined there might be extenuating circum¬ 
stances to be urged on her daughter-in-law’s 
behalf, and Cynthia had never been of the 
disposition that bears mothers-in-law meekly. 
Of course, the whole affair was absurd, but 
that did not alter the fact that Cynthia had 
left her husband after three months of 
matrimony, and declared she would never go 
back. Cynthia and reasonableness had never 
marched together. 

“ Are you going to Mrs. Fox’s garden- 
party?” I asked my cousin, after another 
day had elapsed, to lind matters no further 
advanced. 

She looked up from the comfortable depths 
of a low straw chair where she had been 
ensconced for half an hour, reading in the 
sunshine, and tilted her hat forward to shade 
her face. 

“No, I am not,” she replied; “people 
might ask awkward questions, and it’s no 
good making one’s quarrels public property 
before there is any necessity.” 

“ I am glad to hear you have so much sense 
of decency,” I answered, rather astonished. 

“ And Mrs. Fox’s garden-parties are always 
so dull,” she added, ignoring my remark. 
“ Besides, Bob might be there, not to men¬ 
tion his mother, and I prefer not to meet 
either of them.” 

“Just as well, perhaps, if you are never 
going back to him,” I murmured. 

“ It’s his own fault; he has only got to 
apologize.” 

“Or you?” 

“ He began it. He shouldn’t have said I 
didn’t post a letter when I did.” 

“ How can you be quite certain ? You 
do forget sometimes, you know.” 

Cynthia pushed her hat back and sat 
forward in her chair. 

“ Honor,” she began, “ if Michael and all 
his angels-” 

“ Yes, I know,” I interrupted, with some 
impatience; “ but, as you have been known 
to forget things, you cannot blame your 
husband if he sometimes thinks you have 
done it when you haven’t. And, after all, I 
don’t see that it’s such a heinous crime to 
suspect you of.” 

“ It wasn’t him,” she murmured, staring 
abstractedly at a butterfly settling on the 

grass at her feet, “ so much as-” But as 

it seemed fruitless to go into the question 
again on exactly the same lines, I walked 
into the house before the sentence was 
completed. 
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‘IT'S his OWN fault; HE HAS OKLV GOT TO APOLOGIZE.” 


Cynthia adhered to her determination not 
to attend Mrs, Fox's garden party, and I 
went alone. She gave me final injunctions 
to take special note of the guests, and of any¬ 
thing likely to be of interest, and particularly 
to let her know if Mrs, Peterson appeared, 
and what she looked like* She made no 
mention of her husband. 

I found her waking on the doorstep on my 
return, her pretty face animated by lively 
curiosity. 

“ Well, Honor," she said, following me 
into the house, “were there many people 
there, and who were they? You are very 
late, so I suppose you found it amusing? ” 

“ Very/ 1 I replied, taking off my gloves, 
“ All the neighbourhood was there, and the 
gardens were looking lovely." 

“ ! am more interested in the people than 
the gardens/' she observed, sinking into a 
chair and clasping both hands behind her 
head, “Did Mrs. Strang ways wear that 
everlasting blue dress again? And who was 
in attendance on Nora Bridges this time? I 
suppose Mrs. Peterson was there? w she went 
on, without waiting for answers to half her 
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questions. “ Was she 
in a good temper, or 
did she look as if she 
would turn the very 
freshest milk sour?” 

“Cynthia," 1 said, 
reproachfully, “ you 
might remember that, 
at all events, she is 
your husband's 
mother.” 

“As she otherwise 
couldn't be my 
mother-indaw, I am 
not likely to forget 
it," she retorted, 
serenely. 

“As it happens, she 
was not there, and I 
w'as told she had gone 
away." 

Cynthia's face 
brightened, and she 
sat up, 

“Gone away altogether, do 
you mean ? " 

“ I believe so*” 

“ Was Bob there? What 
did he look like ? Was he 
very dejected ? He seetns to 
droop all over when he is 
dejected,” she said, thought¬ 
fully* 

“ He seemed all right,” I replied, care¬ 
lessly ; “ but I had no opportunity of 

speaking to him." 

“ Why not?” 

“He was too busy talking to somebody 
else.” I crossed the hall to remove my veil 
at the glass over the fireplace. 

“ Who was he talking to?" Cynthia asked, 
with no regard for grammar. 

“Nora Bridges; they sat in the comer by 
the conservatory most of the afternoon.” 

“That minx! ” she exclaimed, rising 
to her feet. “What on earth could he find 
to say to her? She hasn't got an idea in her 
head!" 

“ But it ! s a very pretty one, even though 
there may be no ideas in it,” I remarked. 

“Her nose turns up,” Cynthia retorted, 
“and it w T ould be even more hideous if it 
didn't.” 

“She is considered a very pretty girl in 
spite of it.” 

“She is too dark; her hair is black, and so 
curly it reminds one of the West Indies,” 
Cynthia rejoined rather crossly, with a glance 
at her own gulden tf^s^s in the looking- 
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glass, catching the fading light from outside, 
in rippling waves* “ Had Bob gone before 
you left, Honor ? " 

“ I don't know; they disappeared into the 
conservatory about live o'clock, and 1 did 
not see them again.” 

This bit of information was received in 
dead silence, and when I turned round 
Cynthia had left the hall* 

She was rather quiet all that evening, and 
asked no more questions about the garden- 
party. After dinner we sat out on the lawn, 
and once or twice she was so silent I imagined 
she must have fallen asleep. When she did 
speak she was inclined to be snappy, and 
retired early to bed with the excuse of a 
headache. 

The next morning, about eleven o'clock, 
Cynthia disappeared, and inquiries elicited 
the fact that she had taken the dog cart and 
a groom and gone for a drive, I had a good 
many odds and ends to do, the charge of the 
house during my aunt’s absence entailing a 
certain amount of writing, and was not sorry 
to have the time to myself, free from inter 
ruption. It was not until four o'clock arrived 
that my thoughts 
turned again to 
Cynthia, and I 
was on the point 
of going out to 
inquire if the 
dog-cart had re¬ 
turned when it 
appeared on the 
gravelled sweep 
before the door, 
with my cousin 
on the front 
seat* 

She threw the 
reins to the 
groom and 
jumped down, 
her face all 
wreathed in 
smiles, 

“You were 
quite mistaken 
about Bob, 


Honor,” she cried ; “he wasn’t at Mrs. Fox's 
party at all! " 

I laised my eyebrows, and met her glance 
unflinchingly* 

“Then it must have been somebody else I 
saw. I told you I did not speak to him." 
If the recording angel had gone through as 
much at Cynthia’s hands as I had he would 
add “Extenuating circumstances" when he 
registered my sin. 

“ But it doesn't matter/' Cynthia went on, 
taking off her hat and flinging it on the table* 
“because we’ve made it up. I have only 
come for my things, and am going back after 
tea." 

“1 thought you were never going back to 
lum again ? ” 

“So did 1,” was the unruffled rejoinder. 

** And what has made you change your 
mind?” 

“ Bob went down to the station and made 
inquiries*" 

I smiled comprehend)ngly. 

“ And you apologized after all ? ” 

Cynthia threw f her head back indignantly, 

“Not at all!” she retorted; “there was 

nothing to apolo¬ 
gize for* YVe 
were both right 
as it turned out. 
I did post it, so 
I was right; and 
it didn't go, so 
Bob was right. 
It really couldn’t 
have turned out 
better. It will 
be a lesson to 
my mother-in law 
not to doubt me 
again.” 

“Why didn't 
it go?” 

“Because I 
posted it in the 
‘Widows and 
Orphans 3 box by 
mi s take,” she 
said, triumph¬ 
antly* 
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NE of the first caterpillars that 
we find in our gardens in 
the early spring is that of the 
familiar brown ft woolly-bear,” 
the larva of the tiger-moth. 
When we see this animal feed' 
ing on our plants, we only need to touch it 
with a finger to cause it immediately to 
become a hairy ball, which at once drops to 
the ground. We may then try to pick it up 
from amongst the herbage below, but its long, 
flexible hairs give way so readily to the touch, 
and are so often left in our fingers that, not 
infrequently, the caterpillar escapes by means 
of these ingenious tactics ; for, leave it alone 
for a minute or two and it quickly unrolls its 
body and travels out of the danger-zone* 
There is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that the caterpillar thus shrinks at our touch. 
It is as natural as that a hedgehog which we 
might meet in the lane should assume the 
defensive and become a prickly ball when 
we poke it with our walking stick. It should 
be t) 4 fite obvious to us that when we touch 
lhe hairs of the caterpillar or the spines of 
the hedgehog these animals are sensible of 
the touch ; and it is apparent that the sub 
sequent actions of both caterpillar and 
hedgehog are defensive. This sensitiveness, 
therefore, by prompting the animal to take 
measures for its safety, serves a useful pur¬ 
pose in its struggle for existence. Instances 
of this kind are so familiar in animal life 
that we often fail to realize how very valuable 
to an animal is this delicate sense of touch. 
Indeed, this familiarity with the movements 
of animals is apt to make us oblivious even 



to their sensitiveness to external stimuli, and 
how much more oblivious to their dependence 
on the possession of such sensibility for self* 
protection. 
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Turning now to plants, we should hardly 
expect to find developed in them the sense of 
touch, because we regard them as organisms 
without feeling. Also, we have to recognise 
that plants possess no nerves and brain- 
centres, such as we are familiar with in 
most animals. But, nevertheless, there are 
numerous plants which are just as sensitive 
as the caterpillar or hedgehog, or even more 
so. There are plants so sensitive that if, 
when standing by them, you should suddenly 
put up your umbrella or sunshade, it would 
be quite sufficient to cause them instantly to 
close together their leaflets and turn down 
their leaf-stalks, just as if they were startled 
ptid alarmed by the movement Indeed, on 
a sunny day, when the temperature is suffi¬ 
ciently high, you need not make even so 
decided a movement; merely your shadow' 
coming in contact with their leaves will often 
cause them to fall slightly. 

In illustration Fig, i is shown one of the 
most celebrated of these sensitive plants 
(Mimosa pudica\ a native of Brazil, as it 
appears when circumstances are favourable. 
Now I will ask you to look at Figs. 2 , 3 , 
and 4 , and I may inform you that the move¬ 
ments exhibited from Fig. 1 to Fig. 4 occurred 
in about one second. The photograph, Fig. 1 , 
having been taken, a slight breath of air 
was blown at the plant through the lips. 
The results depicted in Figs. 2 , 3 , 

and 4 , therefore, were brought about 
entirely without touching the plant or even 
shaking the pot—simply by blowing upon 
it slightly. 

Now, when upon our approach to a plant 
it suddenly folds up its leaves and assumes an 
altogether different attitude we very naturally 
ask, or wonder, why it acted so. Of course, 
in the case of pur woolly-bear caterpillar, and 
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Ftik i.—The sensiliv? pUut when urtuiii stance* arc favour¬ 
able \ but if you breathe upon it— 


{Fig, 2)— ir i minedLately closer together Lis leaflets— 



(Fig. 3)—lets fall its leaf-stalks, and a second later — 



(Fie.* 4)— presents ibis appearance. 


also out hedgehog, it was obvious that they 
derived protective advantages from their 
movements; but what practical use can this 
strange lactic of the sensitive plant serve in 
its economy? 

Well, when a plant, without the slightest 
warning, closes together its leaflets and, as 
it were, u shuts up shop" in this summary 
fashion we are naturally rather startled by the 
performance, and wonder what will happen 
next; and any grazing animal would have 
the same feeling. In tropical countries, where 
such sensitive plants are found, they fre¬ 
quently cover large tracts of land, and wan¬ 
dering grazing animals come upon them ; 


indeed, maybe often attracted towards them 
by their bright green foliage. But what 
happens? The very first plants the animal 
approaches droop their tempting leaves, 
sensitive even to the vibration of the ground 
caused by its approach ; and should it step 
in amongst them, the tempting and juicy 
foliage recedes before it, for one plant con- 
veys the shock to its neighbours by the touch 
of its own leaves as they drop. Thus, what 
was a moment before a mass of tempting 
green leaves becomes almost instantly in 
appearance very scrubby fare for the animal, 
whose appelite anticipated much better re- 
freshment,-, jgj na | f ram 
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Some readers may, perhaps, be inclined to 
doubt if the movements of these plants would 
protect them from the attacks of grazing 
animals, but it is interesting to observe that 
the stems of the example illustrated, and of 
many other species besides, are protected 
with strong and sharp spines. This feature 
alone shows that such plants have had to 
protect themselves against browsing animals; 
and now, when they have turned down their 
leaves out of harm’s way, they present to 
their enemy for its first nibble nothing but 
prickly stems, so that should the intruder not 
be awed by their uncanny movements, but 
proceed with its intention, its first mouthful 
would scarcely be agreeable after its richer 
anticipations. 

Then, too, let us suppose that a hungry 
caterpillar climbs the stem of a sensitive 
plant and endeavours to feed upon its leaves. 
The caterpillar, of course, has to reach a leaf 
by its stalk, and in doing so it either gets 
thrown suddenly to the ground by the prompt 
falling of the leaf, or, should it succeed in 
adhering, finds the succulent leaflets gathered 
in a tightly-closed bundle, most difficult to 
move upon, let alone feed upon, while the 
whole arrangement is artfully contrived to 
conduct it towards the juicy end of this group 
of leaflets, which are now’ pointed towards 
the ground. However, when the caterpillar 
reaches this area, in which it would naturally 
commence its meal, the difficulties of feeding 
there, and the greater difficulty of climbing 
back again up the slopingly-arranged leaflets, 
usually results in its dropping to the ground 
—probably more or less disgusted with sensi¬ 
tive plants and their absurd arrangements. 
Even should it hold to the stem of one plant 
and endeavour to feed upon the leaves of 
another, it is equally beaten, for the leaf it 
touches immediately shrinks from it and falls 
out of its reach. 

It is clear, I think, that the sensitive plant, 
like the “ woolly-bear ” and the hedgehog, 
gains some considerable protection in its 
struggle for existence by its sensitiveness. 
However, there is another question that 
arises when we consider the quaint move¬ 
ments of these plants. How did they first 
acquire these highly-evolved tactics which 
they now exercise with such conspicuous 
success against their natural foes ? There 
must, of course, have been a beginning, and 
then a gradual perfecting of the delicate sen¬ 
sitiveness they now exhibit. Apparently a 
difficult problem is presented when we seek 
to discover how this habit of shrinking from 
animal attacks was first acquired. 


Before dealing with this point, however, I 
would ask my readers to glance at illustration 
Fig. 5 . The photograph shows a cultivated 
species of oxalis, whose relative, the common 
wood-sorrel (Oxalis Aatosella ), is familiar in 
woods almost everywhere in the British Isles 
during early spring. Its characteristic clover¬ 
like leaves (of a pleasant acid taste) and 
white, purple-veined flowers readily distinguish 
it. The species shown was photographed 
just before dusk, and it is seen that the three 
leaflets of each leaf have turned down towards 
their stalks, and are now somewhat like 
partially-closed umbrellas ; later on, when 
darkness comes, they will close still more and 
become huddled together close round their 
stalks. This same characteristic of drooping 
leaflets at night may also be observed in the 
common British wood-sorrel. When daylight 
appears the leaflets once more spread them¬ 
selves out to the sunlight. It becomes quite 
apparent, theiefore, that they have been to 
sleep, for each night the leaflets fold 
together, and each morning they open out 
again. 

Here, then, we have the beginning of 
sensitiveness in leaves. The leaflets of the 
various species of oxalis are usually very 
thin and of frail texture, and their function 
is the same as that of the leaves of other 
plants, viz., to spread their tissues out to the 
sunlight, and under its influence to absorb 
gaseous food from the atmosphere. At 
night, when sunlight ceases, the leaves can 
no longer carry on their feeding process, for 
sunlight is essential. 

Seeing, then, that the. leaves serve no 
purpose by being spread out at night-time, 
it is a very useful device on the part of the 
plant to close them together at nightfall; for 
then they are kept warm and their tissues are 
protected from the chilly night air. If the 
leaves were fully expanded they would 
probably accumulate moisture, and at the 
slightest approach of cold or frost receive 
a chill which might cause them serious 
damage. However, with leaflets folded 
closely together, both in the case of the 
sensitive plant and the oxalis, rain-drops and 
moisture are conducted to the earth below. 
So the first oxalis plant, which, in the 
natural variation of living things (for no two 
organisms, and no two habits in an organism, 
are identical), adopted the habit of drooping 
its leaves slightly when the temperature was 
lowered, found that it was beneficial, and it 
forthwith conveyed the hint to its race ; and, 
being good, the habit became hereditary. 
Thus the wood-sorrel, and others of its genus, 
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acquired the habit of sleeping leaves ; which, 
of course, represents sensitiveness to external 
conditions, such as light and temperature* 
The species illustrated in Fig, 5 has brown 
or copper-coloured foliage, and the leaves of 
the common wood-sorrel also often develop 
on their under sides this same reddish hue. 
This colouring matter has the peculiar 
property of utilizing the rays of light and 
converting their energy into heat, which 

naturally benefits the growing plant. For 

the same reason the 
buds of many plants, 
when they develop in 
the spring (as the 

familiar hawthorn of 
the hedgerows), are 

red and brown. The 
colt's foot, which 
throws up its flower¬ 
bearing stems in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, well 
before its leaves, also 
clothes its flower- 
stalks with reddish- 
coloured scales, and 
many other examples 
might be quoted where 
early growth takes 
place, and conse¬ 
quently all the avail¬ 
able heat of the sun's 
rays is needed* 

This copper colour, 
then, is but another 
proof of the delicacy 
of the leaves of the 
wood-sorrel family, 
and it is an addi¬ 
tional indication 
of the sensitiveness 
of their leaflets 
and how much they need protection, A 
species that has evolved and developed a 
detail of this kind until every leaf has 
become a deep copper colour is, of course, a 
progressive one; in this species, too, the 
sleeping movement is much more readily 
induced than in the common British species. 
Furthermore, there are other species of 
oxalis which, with a little rough handling, 
will droop their leaflets in broad daylight; 
and, in the Oxalis sensitiva of India, we have 
another example of the same genus which 
has evolved its sensitiveness to almost the 
same stage as those of the mimosas, or true 
sensitive plants ; for its leaves contract at the 
slightest touch, just as shown in the above 
illustrations of the sensitive plant* Also, we 


may note that amongst the mimosas them¬ 
selves all the species close their leaflets 
together as night comes on; and amongst 
the various species we find exhibited every 
gradation of sensitiveness, just as we do in 
the wood-sorrel family* 

Seeing that the mimosas and the wood- 
Sorrel tribe are distinct groups Oi plants, their 
families being in no way related, it is, I 
think, reasonable to contend that the sensi¬ 
tive characteristic of their leaves was evolved 

from the sleeping 
habit However, it 
still remains to explain 
how the plants ac¬ 
quired their habit of 
shrinking at the ap¬ 
proach and the touch 
of animals. 

The explanation is, 
I think, very simple. 
A plant that has deve¬ 
loped the sensitive or 
sleep movement to a 
high degree is neces¬ 
sarily affected when 
light decreases. Thus, 
at the approach of a 
storm, when the sky 
becomes cloudy and 
dark, its leaflets 
quickly close together. 
The rain pelts down 
with the characteristic 
force of storms in the 
tropical conntries 
where these extremely 
sensitive plants are 
found; the leaflets, 
however, huddle still 
closer together, for in 
that position they 
most readily throw off the water; and the 
probability of their getting damaged is, of 
course, comparatively small. So, in the course 
of time, the leaflets would acquire the habit 
of drooping at the first spots of rain that 
touch them, and this quite independently of 
the influence of light—simply because the 
leaves benefit by the habit. This, I think, 
was how sensibility to touch was first acquired 
and manifested by these leaves. Later on, 
when the habit was firmly acquired, they 
quite naturally drooped their leaves also 
when animals touched them ; for they had 
learned that such was the proper and wise 
course to pursue whenever anything external 
came in contact with them. 

So the sensitive plant developed its talent 
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accordingly, and to-day we marvel at its 
cunning as it surprises and tricks the grazing 
animals and other of its enemies ; but we 
must not overlook the fact that there is in 
reality no such subtle discrimination and 
cunning in its manoeuvres. The plant acts 
exactly the same if a spot of water is dropped 



6,“jA magnified view of the tip of a young root of barley, 
showing its sensitive rout-cap* which directs its jmth in the soil; 
above are absorption hairs* which nourish [he plant. 


upon its leaves as it would if a browsing 
animal touched them with its nose, or as 
when I blew at it before taking the photo¬ 
graphs ; indeed, the plant is quite unable to 
distinguish between these external influences. 
But, by the mere fact of these sensitive move 
meets having served so good a purpose in its 
economy, they became hereditary, and were 
further evolved until the disturbance of the 
atmosphere caused by our approach, or by 
the movement of our umbrella, or by the 
change of light caused by our shadow being 
suddenly cast across their leaves, w x as suffi¬ 
cient to influence them ; just as w r ould, in a 
larger degree, the stronger wind and the 
greater darkness of an approaching storm. 

Sensibility in plants, however, does not 
begin or end in the leaf structures. It exists 
in the germinating seed, and in every stage 
of their subsequent development From the 
seed emerges a tiny root which penetrates 
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the soil, but not as a piece of stick might do. 
The root tip quite fastidiously selects its path 
amongst the interstices of the soil, seeking 
out moist places and avoiding such obstacles 
as will not provide suitable mineral food. 
If you examine the tip of a young root by 
means of a microscope (Fig. 6), you will 
find that it is protected by a thimble-like 
mass of loose tissue or a “ root-cap/* as the 
botanist terms it Within this is the true 
growing tip of the root, but it is the sensitive 
root-cap which guides the root-tip to suit’ 
able quarters, where it can set to work 
its army of delicate root-hairs, which it 
carries at its rear {see illustration). It is by 
means of these root-hairs that the plant is 
supplied with water and mineral food, for the 
root-tip does not itself feed, neither does the 
sensitive root-cap. It is plain, therefore, that 



Fig. orchid whose wnwtive roots leave the pot in which 

the plant grow-s and develops in and fmd from the atmosphere. 


sensibility in plant structure manifests itself 
at a very early period. 

This root sensitiveness is highly developed 
in some orchids, an example of which is 
shown in Fig* 7. The roots of the orchid 
showm are seen tp have left the pot which 
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holds the plant and suspended themselves in 
the air; in their natural environment these 
orchids grow on, and adhere to, the bark of 
trees, but do not feed upon their hosts, 
simply using their branches as a support 
Attaching themselves with a few root fibres, 
they then throw out into the atmosphere their 
feeding roots. The aerial roots are clothed 
with a paper like covering, and when moisture 
is absorbed this membranous covering pre¬ 
vents it evaporating from the root tissues; 
thus the orchids stand the long periods of 
drought ; indeed, they become veritable 

vegetable camels, storing their water like the 

“ships of the desert” for a time of need, 
Yet so sensitive are these 
roots to their natural 

environment, the at mo 
sphere, that if they are 
buried in the soil, or even 
laid upon it, the plant 

generally perishes* 

Many seedling plants, 
when they break through 
the surface of the soil, 
exhibit striking aspects of 
sensibility almost imme¬ 
diately, In Fig. 8 is shown 
a young plant of the 
common bryony, the sole 
British representative of 
the cucumber and vege 
table marrow family, and 
I will ask you to note how 
the climbing tendrils are 
stretching out into the 
surrounding air in various 
.directions, diligently 
searching for a friendly 
grip that shall give them 
a pull-up in life, that the 
plant may spread out its 
leaves to the sunlight. 

You have only to touch 
one of these tendrils for 
a few times at intervals to make it curve 
in the direction from which it was touched. 
Thus the young climbing plant springs up 
and develops its stem and leaves, just as all 
honest plants should do; but, later, it reveals 
the worst side of its character, for it then 
sends out its tendrils, which embrace the 
stems and leaves of neigh hour plants ; and 
then over these stronger plants it scrambles 
at a reckless pace, spreading out its leaves 
and holding up its flowers to the fertilizing 
insects—of course, much to the disadvantage 
of those plants which are gathered within its 
coils. Thus, by means of these sensitive 
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Fit;. ,8 --A young plane yf the common bryony send¬ 
ing out ^ensifivfl lendrils in search of a friendly 
grip that will give ihc plant a pull-up in lift 


tendrils it can, in the course of the summer, 
readily reach the hedgerow-top with its weak 
stem and small stock of material; whereas its 
woody host has taken several years to get its 
leaves and flowers so high in the world. 
Most climbing plants present similar interest¬ 
ing aspects of sensibility* 

Finally, I will take an example of sensitive¬ 
ness in a flower. In the common barberry 
the stamens, or pollen producing organs, are 
extremely sensitive; in fact, they probably 
present the best example of active sensibility 
amongst British plants. You have but to 
touch the base of these stamens to make 
them spring instantly forward, towards the 
side of the ovary, or cen¬ 
tral part of the flower, 
which they press against 
with considerable pres¬ 
sure, If my reader will 
look carefully at the cen¬ 
tral parts of the flowers 
shown in Fig* 9, the light- 
coloured stamens will be 
seen opened out and 
pressed back against the 
petals; but if Fig, 10 is 
carefully observed, the 
flowers there will be seen 
to be very different; their 
stamens have all closed 
towards the central ovary, 
and this is simply owing 
to the fact that I had 
touched the base of the 
stamens with the point of 
a pin—an interesting ex¬ 
periment that my reader 
may try at any time w hen 
the barberry is in flower* 
Cultivated species of 
shrubs (such as that 
illustrated), and the 
common British species, 
show alike this interest 
mg feature of sensitiveness* 

It remains now to discover what advan 
tages the barberry derives from its sensitive 
stamens, With this purpose in view, l pro 
ceeded one afternoon to investigate. Almost 
every flower that I examined contained one 
or more small black beetles, each about half 
the size of a wheat grain ; there were thou¬ 
sands of them at work amongst the flowers, 
all as busy as it was possible to be, 7 'hey 
were rifling the nectar of the twelve honey- 
glands arranged in pairs at the base of the petals 
in each flower ; but not a single beetle reached 
those ha!ry glands without causing some of 
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the stamens to suddenly 
spring forward in the 
manner previously de¬ 
scribed. Beetles that 
were resting on the tops, 
and the edges, of the 
ovaries were being con¬ 
tinually thrown into the 
centre of the flowers by 
the sudden jerk of the 
closing stamens when 
touched by another insect 
below, which had already 
reached the nectar. And 
there the dislodged insect 
would lie on iis back 
struggling to regain its 
feet until its exertions, 
together with the move¬ 
ments of other agitated 
beetles, had brought for¬ 
ward every stamen in the 
flower* Some of the 
beetles were gripped 
between the heads of 
the stamens and the 
side of the ovary and held there until they 
could wriggle out of the clutch. How 
tightly the stamens can grip an insect I have 
illustrated in Fig- ir, where I have left the 
pin used to bring the sensitive stamens into 
action within the grip of two of them— 
another interesting experiment that may 
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easily be performed with 
a little care. 

The stamens open to 
shed their pollen by 
means of a kind of valve 
at the top, and with the 
sudden jerk forward the 
pollen is showered out at 
the valve, and falls in all 
directions amongst the 
struggling beetles within 
the flower; and therein 
lies the secret of the whole 
matter. Those black 
beetles, after being so 
roughly treated by the 
stamens, became yellow 
beetles, since to almost 
all parts of their bodies 
the yellow pollen adhered. 
That the beetles enjoyed 
the nectar there was no 
doubt, but to get it 
they had to undergo a 
rough - and - tumble ex¬ 
perience, whether they 
liked it or not. And this was the bar¬ 
berry's device for getting its pollen conveyed 
to other blooms, and for receiving pollen 
itself from other stamens for the pollination 
of its own ovary. Thus cross pollination is 
ensured, and that means fertile seed and 

the strengthening of its race. 
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Fig* ii.—H ow lightly ihe stamens grip an insect 
is here shown, where two stfrltieiU are holding the 
pin that irritates them. 










CHAPTER II. 

THE MOULDIWARP, 

ND it was. It was the living 
image of the little, pig-like 
animal that was stamped in 
gold above the chequered 
shield on the cover of the 
white book in which they had 
found the spell. And as on the yellowy 
white of the vellum book cover, so here on 
the thymy grass of the knoll, it shone 
golden* The children stood perfectly still 
They were afraid to move lest they should 
scare away this little creature which, though 
golden, was alive and moved about at their 
feet, turning a restless nose to right and left* 
It is” said Elfrida again, very softly, so 
as not to frighten it 

11 IVhat t” Edred asked, though he knew 
well enough. 

u Off the book that we got the spell out of.” 
“ That was our crest on top of our coat- 
of-arms, like on the old snuff box that was 
grea t - grand papa 1 s* JJ 

“This is our crest come alive, that’s all.” 

“ Well/ said Edred, “ it f s very tame* I 
will say that*” 

“ Well-” Elfrida was beginning ; but 

at that same moment the mole also, sud¬ 
denly and astonishingly, said, M Well ? ” 
There was a hushed pause* Then 
fcl Did you say that ? ” Elfrida whispered, 

“ No,” said Edred, "ym did," 

VoU 31. 


“ Don't whisper, now,” said the mole; 
“ ’tain’t purty manners, so I tells ’ee*” 

With one accord the two children came to 
their knees, one on each side of the white 
mole* 

“ I say I ” said Edred* 

“ Now, don't,” said the mole, pointing its 
nose at him quite as disdainfully as any 
human being could have pointed a finger* 
“ Don’t you go for to purtend you don't know 
as Mouldiwarps 'as got tongues in dere heads 
same's what you’ve got,” 

“ Rut not to talk with ? ” said Elfrida, 
softly* 

“ Don’t you tell me,” said the Mouldiwarp, 
bristling a little* “ Hasn’t no one told you 
e'er a fairy-tale ? AH us beasts has tongues, 
and when we’re dere us uses of en,” 

“ When you're where ? ” said Edred, rather 
annoyed at being forced to believe in fairy¬ 
tales, which he had never really liked* 

“ Why, in a fairy-tale for sure,” said the 
mole. “ Wherever to goodness else on earth 
do you suppose you be ? ” 

“ We're here,” said Edred, kicking the 
ground to make it feel more solid and himself 
more sure of things, “ on Arden Knoll,” 

11 An’ ain't that in a fairy-tale ? " demanded 
the Mouldiwarp, triumphantly. “You do 
talk so free, you do. You called me, and 
here I be. What d'you want ? ” 

“Are you;” said Elfrida, thrilling with 
surprise and fear, and pleasure and hope, and 
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wonder, and a few other things which, taken 
in the lump, are usually called “ a thousand 
conflicting emotions ”—“ are you the 1 badge 
of Arden’s house ’ ? ” 

“ Course I be,” said the mole—“ what’s 
left of it; and never did I think he be called 
one by the Arden boy and gell as didn’t know 
their own silly minds. What do you want, 
eh ? ” 

“ You might tell us where the treasure 
is,” said Edred. 

“ Dat comes last, greedy,” said the mole. 
“ I’ve got to make you good and wise first, 
and I see I’ve got my work cut out Good 
night” 

It began to move away. 

“ Oh, don't go,” said Elfrida ; “ we shall 
never find you again. Oh, don’t! Oh, this 
is dreadful! ” 

The mole paused 

“ I’ve got to let you find me again. Don’t 
upset yourself,” it said, bitterly. “ When you 
wants me, come up on to the knoll and say 
a piece of poetry to call me, and I’ll come,” 
and it started again. 

“ But what poetry ? ” Edred asked. 

“Oh, anything. You can pick and choose.” 

Edred thought of “ The Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” 

“ Only ’tain’t no good without you makes it 
up yourselves,” said the Mouldiwarp. 

“ Oh ! ” said the two, much disheartened. 

“ And course it must be askin’ me to kindly 
come to you. Get along home." 

The two children turned towards the lights 
of Ardenhurst Station in perfect silence. By 
the time they reached the house with the 
green balconies and the smooth, pale, polished 
door-knocker they had decided, as children 
almost always do in cases of magic adventure, 
that they had better not say anything to any¬ 
one. 

Aunt Edith came home as they were wash¬ 
ing their hands and faces. She brought with 
her presents for Edred’s birthday — nicer 
presents, and more of them, than he had 
had for three years. 

“ I’ve got something for Elfrida too,” said 
Aunt Edith. 

It was a book—a red book with gold 
pictures on back and cover—and it was 
called “The Amulet” 

“And now to supper,” said Aunt Edith. 
“ Roast chicken. And gooseberry pie. And 
cream.” 

To the children, accustomed to the mild 
uninterestingness of bread and milk for 
supper, this seemed the crowning wonder of 
the day. And what a day it had been ! 
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And while they ate the aunt told them of 
her day. 

“ It really is a ship,” she said, “ and the 
best thing it brings is that we sha’n’t let 
lodgings any more.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” was the natural response. 

“ And we shall have more money to spend 
and be more comfortable. And you can go 
to a really nice school. And where do you 
think we’re going to live ? ” 

“Not,”said Elfrida, in a whisper, “not at 
the castle?” 

“ Why, how did you guess ? ” 

Elfrida looked at Edred. He hastily 
swallowed a large mouthful of chicken to say, 
“Auntie, I do hope you won’t mind. We 
went to Arden to-day. You said we might 
go this year.” 

Then the whole story came out—yes, quite 
all, up to the saying of the spell. 

Aunt Edith laughed, and Edred said 
quickly:— 

“ That’s all the story, auntie. And I am 
Lord Arden, aren’t I ? ” 

“ Yes,” the aunt answered, gravely. “ You 
are Lord Arden.” 

“ Oh, ripping! ” cried Edred, with so 
joyous a face that his aunt put away a little 
sermon she had got ready in the train on 
the duties of the English aristocracy—that 
would keep, she thought. 

“ How would you like,” asked the aunt, 
“ to go over and live at the castle now ? ” 

“To-night?” 

“ No, no,” she laughed; “ next week. 
You see, I must try to let this house, and I 
shall be very busy. Mrs. Honeysett, the old 
lady who used to keep house for your great- 
uncle, wrote to the lawyers and asked if we 
would employ her. I remember her when 
I was a little girl; she is a dear, and knows 
heaps of old stories. How would you like 
to be there with her while I finish up here 
and get rid of the lodgers ? ” 

So that was how it was arranged. The 
aunt stayed at the bow-windowed house to 
arrange the new furniture—for the house was 
to be let furnished—and to pack up the 
beautiful old things that were real Arden 
things, and the children went in the carrier’s 
cart, with their clothes and their toys in two 
black boxes, and in their hearts what is called 
“ a world of joyous anticipations.” 

Mrs. Honeysett received them with a 
pretty, old-fashioned curtsy, which melted 
into an embrace. 

“ You’re welcome to your home, my lord,” 
she said, with an arm round each child, “ and 
you too, miss, my dear. Anyone can see 
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"tHt CHlLonSri W*KT tft THE CAJiJtliK's CART.*' 

you’re Ardens, both two of )'0u. There was 
always a boy and a girl—a boy and a girl" 
She had a sweet, patient face, with large, pale 
blue eyes that twinkled when she smiled, 
and she almost always smiled when she looked 
at the children. 

The house was much bigger than they had 
found it on that wonderful first day when 
they had acted the part of burglars* There 
was a door covered with faded green baize. 
Mrs. Honeysett pointed it out to them with, 
41 Don't you think this is all 1 there's the 
other house beyond 9 ; and at the other side 
of that door there was, indeed, the other 
house. 

The house they had already seen was neat, 
orderly, “ bees-whacked,” as Mrs. Honeysett 
said, till every bit of furniture shone like a 
mirror or a fond hope. But beyond the 
baize door there were shadows, there was 
dust, and windows draped in cobwebs, before 
which hung curtains tattered and faded. 

The carpets lay in rags on the floors; on 
the furniture the dust lay thick, and on the 
boards of corridor and staircase; on the four- 
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post beds in the bed¬ 
chambers the hang¬ 
ings hung dusty and 
musty — the quilts 
showed the holes eaten 
by moths and mice. 
From the great 
kitchen-hearth, where 
no fire had been this 
very long time, yet 
where still the ashes 
of the last fire lay grey 
and white, a chill air 
came. The place 

smelt damp and felt 
uncanny. 

When they had 
opened every door 

and looked at every 
roomful of decayed 

splendour they went 
out and round. Then 
they saw that this was 
a wing built right out 
of the castle—a wing 
with squarish windows, 
with carved drip¬ 
stones. All the win¬ 

dows were yellow as 
parchment, with the 
inner veil laid on them by Time and the 
spider. The ivy grew thick round the windows, 
almost hiding some of them altogether. 

“Oh!” cried Elfrida, throwing herself 
down on the turf, “ it's too good to be true. 
I can't believe it." 

“What / can't believe,” said Edred, doing 
likewise, w is that precious mole.” 

“ But we saw it,” said Elfrida ; “ you can’t 
help believing things when you've seen them. 
Have you made up any poetry to call the 
mole with ? n 

“ I’ve tried. And I’ve done it.” 

14 Oh, Edred, you are clever. Do say it.” 

Edred slowly said it:— 

14 Mole, mole, 

Come out of your hole ; 

I know you’re blind. 

But 7 don’t mind.” 

Elfrida looked eagerly round her. There 
was the short turf; the castle walls, ivied 
and grey, rose high above her; pigeons 
circled overhead ; but there was no mole—- 
not a hint or dream or idea of a mole. 

“ Edred,’ 1 said his sister. 

“Well?” 

" Did you really make that up? Don’t be 
cross, but I do think I’ve heard something 
like it before.” 

“ I—I adopted it,” said Edred. 
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*' KLFK I DA J»UK5Et> 
Pth-K, HKA13 IN M I'.R 
MANUS AND THOUGHT 
TILL MfcR FOREHEAD 
FELT AS LARGE AS A 
MANGEL-WU RttU" 

“Eh?” said 
Elfrida, 

“Haven’t 
you seen it in 
books, ‘ Adop¬ 
ted from the 
French’? I 
altered it" 

1 * 1 don’t 
believe that'll 
do. How 
much did you 
alter ? What’s the real poetry like ? ” 

41 The mole, the mole, 

He lives in a hole. 

The mole is blind ; 

/ don’t mind,” 

said Edred, sulkily. 11 Auntie told me it the 
day you went to tea with Mrs. Harrison,” 

“ I’m sure you ought to make it up all 
yourself You see, the mole doesn't come,” 

“ There isn’t any mole/ 1 said Edred. 

“ Let’s both think hard. I’m sure I could 
make poetry—if I knew how to begin,” 
Elfrida buried her head in her hands and 
thought till her forehead felt as large as a 
mangel-wurzel and her blood throbbed in it 
like a church clock ticking. 

“Will this do?” she said at last, lifting 
her head from her hands and her elbows 
from the grass ) there were deep dents and 
lines on her elbows made by the grass stalks 
she had leaned on so long. 

41 Spit it out,” said Edred. 

Thus encouraged, Elfrida said, very slowly 
and carefully, “ * Oh, Mouldiwarp 1 —I think it 
would rather be called that than mole, don’t 
you?— 4 Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out 
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and show us how to set about it'—that means 
the treasure. I hope it'll understand." 

“ That’s not poetry,” said Kdred. 

“ Yes, it is, if you say it right on— 

Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out 
And show us how to set about 

It.” 

“ There ought to be some more,” said 
Edred—rather impressed, all the same, 

“There is,” said Elfrida. “Oh, wait a 
minute—I shall remember directly. It— 
what I mean is, how to find the treasure 
and make Edred brave and wise and kind.” 

“ There wasn’t anything about kind I’m 
kind enough if it comes to that,” said Lord 
Arden. 

“ Oh, I know you are ; but poetry has to 
rhyme—you know it has, I expect poets 
often have to say what they don’t mean 
because of that.” 

“ Well, say it straight through,” said Edred, 
and Elfrida said, obediently :— 

“ Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out, 

And show us how to set about 
It. What I mean is how to find 
The treasure, and make Edred brave and wise 
and kind 

I’ll write it down if you’ve got a pencil” 

Edred produced a piece of red chalk, 
but he had no paper, so Elfrida had to 
stretch out her white petticoat, put a big 
stone on the hem, and hold it out tightly with 
both hands, while Edred wrote at her dictation. 

Then Edred studiously repeated the lines 
again and again, as he was accustomed to 
repeat “The Battle of Ivry,” till at last he 
was able to stand up and say :~ 

** Oh, Mouldiwarp, do please come out, 

And show me how to set about 

It* What I mean is how to find 

The treasure, and make me brave and wise- — 

If you don’t mind,” he added. 

And instantly there was the white mole. 

11 What do you want now ? M it said, very 
crossly indeed* “And call that poetry ! n 
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“ It’s the first I ever made,” said Elfrida 
of the hot ears. “ Perhaps it’ll be better 
next time.” 

“ We want you to do what the spell says,” 
said Edred. 

“ Make you brave and wise ? . That can't 
be done all in a minute. That’s a long job, 
that is,” said the mole, viciously. 

“ Don’t be so cross, dear,” said Elfrida; 
“ and if it’s going to be so long hadn’t you 
better begin ? ” 

“ I ain’t agoin’ to do no more’n my share,” 
said the mole, somewhat softened though, 
perhaps by the “ dear.” “ You tell me what 
you want, and p’r’aps I’ll do it” 

“ I know what I want,” said Edred, “ but 
I don’t know whether you can do it.” 

“ Ha! ” laughed the mole, contemptuously. 

“ I got it out of a book Elfrida got on my 
birthday,” Edred said. “ The children in it 
went into the past. I’d like to go into the 
past—and find that treasure ! ” 

“ Choose your period,” said the mole, 
wearily. 

“ Choose-?” 

“Your period. What time you’d like to 
go back to. If you don’t choose before I’ve 
counted ten it’s all off. One, two, three, 
four-” 

It counted ten through a blank silence. 

“Nine, ten,” it ended. “Oh, very well, 
den, you’ll have to take your luck, that’s all.” 

“ Bother ! ” said Edred. “ I couldn’t think 
of anything except all the dates of all the 
Kings of England all at once.” 

“ Lucky to know ’em,” said the mole, and 
so plainly not believing that he did know 
them that Edred found himself saying under 
his breath: “ William the First, 1066 ; 

William the Second, 1087 ; Henry the First, 
1100.” 

The mole yawned, which, of course, was 
very rude of it 

“ Don’t be cross, dear,” said Elfrida, again ; 
“ you help us your own way.” 

“ Now you’re talking,” said the mole, 
which, of course, Elfrida knew. “ Well, I’ll 
tell ee what. Don’t you be nasty to each 
other for a whole day, and den-” 

“ You needn’t talk," said Edred, still under 
his breath. 

“ Very well,” said the mole, whose ears 
were sharper than his eyes. “ I won’t.” 

“ Oh, don’t,” sighed Elfrida; “ what is 
it we are to do when we’ve been nice to each 
other for a whole day ? ” 

“ Well, when you’ve done dat,” said the 
mole, “ look for the door.” 

“ What door ? ” asked Elfrida. 
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“ The door,” said the mole 

“ But where is it ? ” Edred asked. 

“ In the house it be, of course,” said the 
mole. “ Where else to gracious should it 
be ? ” 

And it ran with mouse-like quickness 
across the grass and vanished down what 
looked like a rabbit-hole. 

“Now,” said Elfrida, triumphantly, “you’ve 
got to believe in the mole.” 

“Yes,” said Edred, “and you’ve got to 
be nice to me for a whole day, or it’s no use 
my believing.” 

“ Aren’t I generally nice ? ” the girl pleaded, 
and her lips trembled. 

“Yes,” said her brother. “Yes, Lady 
Arden ; and now I’m going to be nice, too. 
And where shall we look for the door ? ” 

This problem occupied them till tea-time. 
After tea they decided to paint—with the new 
paint-box and the beautiful new brushes. 
Elfrida wanted to paint Mr. Millar’s illustra¬ 
tions in “ The Amulet,” and Edred wanted to 
paint them, too. This could not be, as you 
will see if you have the book. Edred con¬ 
tended that they were his paints. Elfrida 
reminded him that it was her book. The 
heated discussion that followed ended quite 
suddenly and breathlessly. 

“ / wouldn’t be a selfish pig,” said Edred. 

“No more would I,” said Elfrida. “Oh, 
Edred, is this being nice to each other for 
twenty-four hours ? ” 

“ Oh," said Edred. “ Yes—well—all right. 
Never mind. We’ll begin again to-morrow.” 

But it is much more difficult than you 
would think to be really nice to your brother 
or sister for a whole day. Three days passed 
before the two Ardens could succeed in this 
seemingly so simple thing. The days were 
not dull ones at all. There were beautiful 
things in them that I wish I had time to tell 
you about—such as climbings and discoveries 
and books with pictures, and a bureau with a 
secret drawer. It had nothing in it but a 
farthing and a bit of red tape—secret drawers 
never have—but it was a very nice secret 
drawer for all that 

And at last a day came when each held its 
temper with a strong bit. They began by 
being very polite to each other, and presently 
it grew to seem like a game. 

“ Let’s call each other Lord and Lady 
Arden all the time and pretend that we’re no 
relation,” said Elfrida. And really that helped 
tremendously. It is wonderful how much 
more polite you can be to outsiders than you 
can to your relations, who are, when all’s said 
and done, the people you really love. 
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As the time went on they grew more and 
more careful. It was like building a house 
of cards. As hour after hour of blameless 
politeness was added to the score, they grew 
almost breathlessly anxious. If, after all 
this, some natural annoyance should spoil 
everything! 

“ I do hope,” said Edred, towards tea-time, 
“ that you won’t go and do anything tire¬ 
some” 

“ Oh, dear, I do hope I sha’n’t,” said 
Elfrida. 

And this was just like them both. 

After tea they decided to read so as to 
lessen the chances of failure They both 
wanted the same book—“Treasure Island” it 
was—and for a moment the niceness of both 
hung in the balance. Then, with one accord, 
each said, “ No—you have it! ” and the 
matter ended in each taking a quite different 
book that it didn't particularly want to read. 

At bed-time Edred lighted Elfrida’s candle 
for her, and she picked up the matches for 
him when he dropped them. 

“ Bless their hearts,” said Mrs. Honeysett, 
in the passage. 

They parted with the heartfelt remark, 
“ We’ve done it this time.” 

Now, of course, in the three days when 
they had not succeeded in being nice to each 
other they had “ looked for the door,” but as 
the mole had not said where it was, nor what 
kind of a door, their search had not been 
fruitful. Most of the rooms had several 
doors, and as there were a good many rooms 
the doors numbered fifty-seven, counting 
cupboards. And among these there was 
none that seemed worthy to rank above all 
others as the door. Many of the doors in 
the old part of the hous6 looked as though 
they might be the one, but since there were 
many no one could be sure. 

“ How shall we know ? ” Edred asked, 
next morning, through his egg and toast. 

“ I suppose it’s like when people fall in 
love,” said Elfrida, through hers. “ You see 
the door and you know at once that it is the 
only princess in the world for you—I mean 
door, of course,” she added. 

And then, when breakfast was over, they 
stood up and looked at each other. 

“ Now,” they said together. 

“ We’ll look at every single door. Perhaps 
there’ll be magic writing on the door come 
out in the night, like mushrooms,” said the 
girl. 

“ More likely that mole was kidding us,” 
said the boy. 

“Oh, no" said the girl; “and we must 
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look at them on both sides—every one. Oh, 

I do wonder what’s inside the door, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ Bluebeard’s wives, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
said the boy, “ with their heads-” 

“ If you don’t stop,” said the girl, putting 
her fingers in her ears, “ I won’t look for the 
door at all. No; I don’t mean to be aggra¬ 
vating; but please don’t. You know I 
hate it.” 

“ Come on,” said Edred; “ and don’t be a 
duffer, old chap.” 

The proudest moments of Elfrida’s life 
were when her brother called her “old 
chap.” 

So they went and looked at all the fifty- 
seven doors, one after the other, on the 
inside and on the outside ; some were painted 
and some were grained, some were carved and 
some were plain, some had panels and others 
had none, but they were all of them doors— 
just doors and nothing more. Each was just 
a door, and none of them had any claim at 
all to be spoken of as THE door. And 
when they had looked at all the fifty-seven 
on the inside and on the outside, there was 
nothing for it but to look again. So they 
looked again, very carefully, to see if there 
were any magic writing that they hadn’t 
happened to notice. And there wasn’t. So 
then they began to tap the walls to try and 
discover a door with a secret spring. And 
that was no good either. 

“ There isn’t any old door,” said Edred. 
“ I told you that mole was pulling our leg.” 

“ I’m sure there is," said Elfrida, sniffing 
a little from prolonged anxiety. “ Look 
here—let’s play it like the willing game. I’ll 
be blindfolded, and you hold my hand and 
will me to find the door.” 

“ I don’t believe in the willing game,” said 
Edred, disagreeably. 

“ No more do I,” said Elfrida; “ but we 
must do something, you know. It’s no good 
sitting down and saying there isn’t any door.” 

“ There isn’t, all the same,” said Edred. 
“ Well—come on.” 

So Elfrida was blindfolded with her best 
silk scarf—the blue one with the hem¬ 
stitched ends—and Edred took her hands. 
And at once—this happened in the library, 
where they had found the spell—Elfrida 
began to walk, in a steady and purposeful^ 
way. She crossed the hall and went through 
the door into the other house; went along 
its corridor and up its dusty stairs—up, and 
up, and up- 

“ We’ve looked everywhere here,” said 
Edred, but Elfrida did not stop for that 
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" I know I’m going straight to it/* she 
said, “ 0h T do try to believe a little, or we 
shall never find anything/ 1 and went on 
along the corridor, where the spiders had 
draped the picture-frames with their grey 
crape curtains, There were many doors in 
this corridor, and Elfrida stopped suddenly 
at one of them—a door just like the others, 
“This/* she said, putting her hand out till 
it rested on the panel, all spread out like a 
pink starfish —this is the door.” 

She felt for the handle, turned it, and went 
in, still pulling at Edred’s 
hand and with the blue 
scarf still on her eyes* 

Edred followed. 

“ I say I ” he said, 
and then she pulled off 
the scarf. 

The door closed it¬ 
self very softly behind 
them. 

They were in a long 
attic room close under 
the roof—a room that 
they had certainly, in 
all their explorings, 
never fo u n d before. 

There were 00 windows 
—the roof sloped down 
at the sides almost to 
the floor. There was 
no ceiling—old worm- 
eaten roof-beams showed 
the tiles between—and 
old tie-beams crossed it 
so that as you stared up 
it looked like a great 
ladder w T ith the rungs 
very far apart* Here 
and there through the 
chinks of the tiles a 
golden dusty light fil¬ 
tered in, and outside 
was the “tick, tick ” of 
moving pigeon feet, the rustling of pigeon 
feathers, the “ cooroocoo” of pigeon voices. 
The long room was almost bare ; only along 
each side, close under the roof, was a row of 
chests, and no two chests were alike* 

“Oh !” said Edred. "I'm good and wise 
now. I feel it inside me* So now we’ve got 
the treasure* We'll rebuild the castle.” 

He got to the nearest chest and pushed at 
the lid, but Elfrida had to push too before he 
could get the heavy thing up. And when it 
was up—alas! there was no treasure in the 
chest—only folded clothes* 

So then they tried the next chest 
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And in all the chests there was no treasure 
at all-—only clothes* Clothes, and more 
clothes again. 

" Well, never mind,” said Elfrida, trying to 
speak comfortingly* “They'll be splendid for 
dressing up in*” 

"That’s all very wqll,” said Edred, “ but I 
want the treasure.'* 

“Perhaps,” said Elfrida, with some want 
of tact, " perhaps you're not * good and wise T 
yet* Not quite, I mean/ 1 she hastened to 
add. “Let's take the things out and look 
at them* Perhaps the 
treasure's in the pockets.’* 
But it wasn’t—not a 
bit of it; not even a 
threepenny-bit. 

The clothes in the 
first chest were full riding 
cloaks and long boots, 
short - waisted dresses 
an d e m hr oide r ed sea r ves t 
tight breeches and coats 
with bright buttons. 
There were very inter¬ 
esting waistcoats and 
odd-shaped hats. One, 
a little green one, looked 
as though it would fit 
Edred. He tried it on* 
And at the same minute 
Elfrida lifted out a little 
straw bonnet trimmed 
with blue ribbons* 
“Here's one for me,” 
she said, and put it on* 
And then it seemed as 
though the cooing and 
rustling of the pigeons 
came right through the 
roof and crowded round 
them in a sort of dazzle- 
men! and cloud of 
pigeon noises*The pigeon 
noises came closer and 
closer, and garments were drawn out of the 
chest and put on the children. They did 
not know how it was done; but pre¬ 
sently there the two children stood in 
clothing such as they had never worn* 
Elfrida had a short-waisted dress of green- 
sprigged cotton, with a long and skimpy 
skirt. Her square - toed brown shoes were 
gone, and her feet wore flimsy sandals* Her 
arms were bare, and a muslin handkerchief 
was folded across her chest* Edred wore 
very white trousers that came right up under 
his arms, a blue coat with brass buttons, and 
a sort of frilly tucker round his neck* 
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“1 say !" they both said t when the pigeon 
noises had taken themselves away, and they 
were face to face in the long, empty room* 
“That was funny/' Edred added; “ let’s 
go down and show Mrs* Honeysett" 

The children ran down the passage to the 
parlour and burst open the door* 

There sat a very upright old lady and a 
very upright old gentleman, and their clothes 
were not the clothes people wear nowadays* 
"I'hey were like the clothes the children them¬ 
selves had on. The old lady was sew ing a 
fine white frill ; the old gentleman was reading 
what looked like a page from some newspaper. 


“ You will commit to memory the whole of 
the one commencing 4 Happy the child whose 
youngest years receive instruction well. 1 And 
you will be deprived of pudding with your 
dinners/ 1 remarked the old lady. 

“I say ! ” murmured Edred. 

“Oh, hush!” said Elfrida, as the old lady 
carried her cambric Frills to the window-seat. 

“ But I won’t stand it,” whispered Edred. 
“ I’ll tell Aunt Edith—and who’s she t any 
how ? J ' 

He glowered at the old lady across the 
speckless carpet. 

“Oh, don’t you understand f " Elfrida 



“ Hoity-toity/' said the old lady, very 
severely; “we forget our manners, I think. 
Make your curtsy, miss," 

Elfrida made one as well as she could. 

“ To teach you respect for your elders," 
said the old gentleman, “you had best get 
by heart one of Dr. Watts's Divine and Moral 
Songs. I leave you to see to it, my lady," 

He laid down the sheet and went out, very 
straight and dignified, and without quite 
knowing how it happened the children found 
themselves sitting on two little stools in a 
room that was, and was not, the parlour in 
which they had had that hopeful eggy break¬ 
fast, each holding a marbled side of Dr. 
Watts's Hymns. 


whispered back. “ We've got turned into 
somebody else, and she's our grandmamma.” 

I don’t know how it was that Elfrida saw 
this and Edred didn’t Perhaps because she 
was a girl, perhaps because she was two 
years older than he. 

“ Edred,” said the old lady, “ hand me the 
paper.” 

She pointed at the sheet on the brightly- 
polished table. He got up and carried 
it across to her, and as he did so he 
glanced at it and saw 

THE TIMES. 

June ifi T 1807. 

And then he knew, as well as Elfrida did, 
exactly where he was, and when. 


(To he eon tinned). 
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N the neighbourhood of Grenoble 
there is a manufactory which 
employs the water held in a 
reservoir situated some sixteen 
hundred feet up on the mountain, 
The water is brought to the manufactory by 
a vertical pipe of this length and somewhat 


less than an inch in diameter, the force of the 
falling jet being employed to drive a turbine. 
If, now, by means of a lateral pipe, the jet 
be allowed to escape, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration and diagram, it spurts up 
with such force into the air, owing to the 
velocity imparted to it by its long previous 
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fall, that a strong man armed with a sword 
may hack at it until he is exhausted or 
splinters his weapon into fragments, with 
out making the slightest impression upon 
it. The weapon is checked as effectually 
as if it had struck against a bar of iron. 
And yet this jet of water which is so in 
vulnerable to the keen-edged steel is but of 
the thickness of a man’s thumb The speed 
at which the jet moves, moreover, is, relatively 
speaking, by no means great, it does not 
much exceed one hundred yards a second— 
that is to say, about the tenth of the speed 
of a cannon ball. 

If it were possible to impart to a sheet of 
water an inch in thick¬ 
ness sufficient velo 
city, the most power¬ 
ful bomb-shells would 
be immediately 
stopped in their flight 
when they came into 
contact with it; it 
would offer the same 
resistance as the 
steel armour of the 
most modern battle 
ship! 

This striking 
example of the jet of 
water illustrates one 
of the most important 
theories of modern 
science, t.e., that 
hardness and rigidity 
of matter are a result 
of the speed with 
which its particles are 
in motion. 

To the scientifi¬ 
cally-trained intellect 
of the savant, the 
theory, now almost universally held, that 
all matter, whether in the form of a rock, 
a block of steel, a diamond, or a drop of 
water, consists in its ultimate analysis of 
inconceivably minute particles of ether, each 
rotating in its allotted sphere with incon¬ 
ceivable velocity, presents no insurmountable 
difficu'ty. The atoms of which all matter 
is composed are, in fact, miniature solar 
systems. Each atom, on this hypothesis, is 
composed of a certain number of particles 
charged with positive electricity, round 
which there gravitate, as the planets do 
round the sun, at least a thousand other 
particles charged with negative electricity. 
It is to this fact—namely, that it is com¬ 
posed of particles endowed with a rotating 


movement of enormous velocity — that 
matter is now held to be indebted for its 
stability and its very existence as matter at 
all. Were the movement of its rotating 
particles to stop, matter would at once 
vanish and transform itself into invisible 
ethereal dust. As everybody is aware, the 
bicycle in motion and the top rotating on its 
point are both indebted for their stability to a 
similar movement. Stop the movement, and 
at once bicycle and top fall to the ground. 
Delicate laboratory experiments, the details 
of which it would be out of place to give 
here, all point to and seem actually to 
demonstrate these conclusions beyond any 

reasonable doubt. 

That the relative 
rigidity of the rock 
and the hardness of 
the diamond are due 
to the different speeds 
at which their infini¬ 
tesimal particles are 
revolving, under the 
influence of natural 
forces at present be¬ 
yond our comprehen¬ 
sion, may, in fact, be 
considered proved. 
If by any means we 
can endow with suf¬ 
ficient velocity liquid 
or even gaseous 
molecules, they 
acquire a rigidity and 
a great force of pro¬ 
jection. In the case 
of liquid the jet of 
water has well de¬ 
monstrated this. 

So far as the rigi¬ 
dity of rapidly-moving 
gaseous particles is concerned, it is somewhat 
more difficult to give an experimental demon¬ 
stration, the velocity necessary to transform 
so attenuated a form of matter into what is, 
to all intents and purposes, a solid being 
tremendous. There are, however, several 
well-known instances of this transformation. 
Numerous observations, for example, lead us 
to suppose that when a sheet of steel is 
traversed by the bullet from a modern rifle, 
travelling at the rate of eight hundred yards 
or so a second, the steel is pierced not in 
reality by the bullet, but by the particles of 
air which the bullet drives before it. The 
bullet, in fact, would appear to traverse the 
steel without actually coming into direct con¬ 
tact with it at all. 
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It has even been maintained—though it 
must be admitted that here the observations 
made are somewhat lacking in precision— 
that a smooth disc, if it could be made to 
revolve with sufficient rapidity, might cut 
through a block of iron without touching it. 
The iron here, again, would be cut, not by 
the disc itself, but by the particles of air 
carried round by the edge of the rotating 
disc at a sufficient velocity to render them 
rigid. Considerations such as these may 
enable us to comprehend how velocity may 
produce rigidity. It matters little whether 
the velocity imparted to a body throws it 
forward in a straight line or whether it causes 
it to rotate rapidly on its own axis ; in each 
case the result, for all practical purposes* is 
identical. 

A rotating body possesses, by the very fact 
of its speed, an energy proportional to that 
speed* It is consequently an immense reser¬ 
voir of energy. When we know the mass of 
any body and its velocity we can very easily 
calculate how much energy it possesses, 
experience having proved that such energy 
is equal to half the product of the mass and 
the square of the speed. 

If it were possible—as it may be some 
day—to entirely dissociate the particles of 
matter, the amount of energy we should then 
have at our disposal would be incalculable. 
The energy, for instance, contained in a 
small piece of bronze no larger than half a 
farthing would represent about seven thou¬ 
sand million horse-power—that is to say, 
sufficient force to drive an immense goods 
train four times round the circumference of 
the globe. To obtain a similar result from 
the combustion of coal we should have to 
expend something like three thousand pounds* 
We may thus consider that three thousand 
pounds represents the commercial value of 
the energy contained in half a farthing. 


Unfortunately, we at present are only able 
to dissociate completely quite infinitesimal 
portions of matter—a few thousandth parts 
of a milligram at the outside, There are 
indications, however, that the day is now not 
very remote when some means may be dis¬ 
covered to easily dissociate appreciable 
quantities of matter. When that day does 
come we shall be able to draw upon a source 
of energy immeasurably superior to that 
which we now obtain by the laborious extrac 
tion of coni from the bowels of the earth. 
Need I add that the change such a state of 
things may produce in the conditions of 
human existence is likely to be more radical 
than any we can even imagine at present ? 

All the great natural forces, notably 
electricity and solar heat, result from the 
liberation of intra-atomic energy. The pro¬ 
vision of such energy, doubtless, is immense, 
but, however immense it may be, it cannot 
last indefinitely* Slowly but surely, in liberat¬ 
ing its energy in the form of heat and 
electricity, matter necessarily ages. In the 
incandescent stars, such as our sun, the 
quantity of energy is naturally far greater than 
in those globes in which the cooling process 
has proceeded farther, such as the earth. 

A consequence of this expenditure of 
intra-atomic energy is a diminution in the 
velocity with which the elements of the 
atoms rotate. Let such velocity be reduced 
below a certain point, the atoms would lose 
all their stability, in which case there must 
ensue a veritable explosion, thus putting a 
final term to a more or less prolonged period 
of old age. 

It may he that the temporary stars which 
from time to time we see appear and dis¬ 
appear in the firmament are the products of 
the sudden explosion of worlds, the substance 
of which has reached a limit oF age which 
they cannot pass without perishing. 
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THE MARVELLOUS LIFTING POWER OF FUNGI- 

T HESE photos* show the power of fungi in raising 
bricks from a stable floor which had l>een laid 
on a level bed of mortar. The pictures are taken from 
east and west respectively. In the first photograph it 
will be seen that a second brick is being similarly 
raised. The second one was taken about two or three 
days after, showing the fungus in full bloom. The 
coachman, who noticed the first brick gradually 
rising from the surrounding bricks, was much puzzled, 
as it was cjuile contrary to the common experience of 
seeing bricks sinking from their original level owing 
to a subsidence of the soil. On raising the brick he 
discovered the cause.—The Rev- W. E. Tou riel. 
Holt, R.S.G.* Norfolk. 
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MUSICAL MICE. 

H ERE is ei photo¬ 
graph of a 
mouse’s nest which 
was found l*enealh 
the keylwiard of my 
pjano w hen the keys 
were removed for 
renovation. The nest 
was comp wed of 
pieces of felt, lace 
curtain, etc + , and 
several young mice 
were found in it. 

The piano had been 
in constant use, 
w'hich had not appa¬ 
rently disturbed the 
mice at all. The 
photograph was 
taken by Mr, Jack- 
son.—Mr. T. F. Charlton, 13 , White Street, Coventry. 


A SEA-MONSTER WHICH FRIGHTENED THE 
DIVERS. 

npHE accompanying photograph does not represent 
the sea-serpent or a fossil creature, as might at 
first 1)C supposed. It was, however, procured Iicneath 


the surface of the sea in aliout three fathoms of water 
at the Island of Dominica, B.W.I. It is in reality a 
branch of the common West Indian madrepore coral, 
which by a freak of Nature has assumed the form of 
an animal's head, closely resembling the accepted 
appearance of the sea serpenl—crest, open jaws, and 
eyes complete. Remarkable as is the resemblance in 
the photograph, the coral when seen in its native state, 
projecting from a ruck at the liottom of the sea, pre¬ 
sented an even more surprising aspect. The slight 
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motion of tire waves 
and the refractive 
power of the water 
caused the coral to 
appear to sway slowly 
back and forth, and it 
was with difficulty 
that a diving boy 
could l>e induced to 
go down for it* 
Among many thou* 
sands of specimens 
seen and collected 
by the writer no 
other has ever been 
met with which re¬ 
sembled a creatures 
head in so striking a 
manner.—Mr. A. IE 
Verrill, New r Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 
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A downward portrait. 

I SEND you a photograph I took la&l summer. 

IF you think it funny enough to be inserted 
1 should be happy to see it appear in your 
magazine, The picture explains itself.—Mr, Alfred 
Ravin, 31 s Rue tier, Tarts* 


THE DISORDER OF THE BATH. 


r I"'HE following photograph illustrates a most 
X remarkable accident which happened to a 
bath, which parted suddenly with a loud report as 
the hot water was Rowing in + Luckily no one was 
in the bath aL the time, but your readers will easily 
imagine the mess caused as the water found its way all 





over the floor and through the ceiling of the room 
t>eluw. Although the liath wits a new one. It had been 
used for several weeks without showing an^ign of a 
flaw,—Mr. G- H. Heapy, 3; Madeley Street, Derby, 
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WOOD ik IKON. 

HE key shown emlwdded in this piece of wood 
was hung by a 


relative of mine on the 
twig of an apple-tree 
about twenty-one years 
ago, in an orchard in 
the County of Sussex* 
One night when he 
wanted it he went to 
the tree, but could 
not find it, and alx>ut 
sixteen years after 
that, when he was cut¬ 
ting dead wood out of 
the same apple - tree, 
he came across his 
key with the handle 
quite overgrown with 
wood. The photo¬ 
graph was taken by 
Mr* J* Wheeler,—Mr. 
G. Duffin, 162, New 
Street, Horsham, 
Sussex. 


STOPPING THE DANUBE* 

’HIE next photograph represents the source of the 
Danube, which has its origin in the Ulack 
Forest. The man in the centre is putting his finger 
over the pipe which carries the water into the basin, 
thus actually stopping the source of the Danube. — 
M r. R. Francklyn, 7, Avenue des Alpes, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
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LOST ANL) FOUND. 

A BOCT two years ago Mr. Geo. Hatherley, of 
I J enn htreet, Oakham, missed the ornament 
shown in the photograph, lie thought it probable r 
that one of his children had been playing with it 
and lost it, However, it was not forthcoming, and 
he forgot all about it after a time. While digging 
potatoes last year he suddenly came across it grasp¬ 
ing the potato, as in the photograph. Showing it 
to one of the masters, he was persuaded to ask me 
to take a photograph of it and send it to you.— 

Mr. J. H* jerwoode, School House, Oakham, 


THE CONJURER AND THE CAMERA. 
r PHE interest in this photograph of a conjurer is that 
.1 it reveals the secret of his trick in producing two 
guinea-pigs from one. Ills method of procedure is 
to first place a pig upon the lahle> covering it with 
his hat: he then lifts it to show there js only one 
guinea-pig there, and before replacing the hat he 
removes the pig from the table and places it on the 
grass. On returning the hat to the table he explains 
that by taking one Little hair from the pig on the 
grass, and placing it on the top of the hat and making 
a pass with his wand, he is able to produce the second 


AN ABNORMAL LOBSTERS CLAW. 
'T'HIS curious claw belonged to a lobster which 
1 came up to Gow’s well-known shop in Broad 
Street in the usual way of business. It was rescued, 
however, as being a most remarkable specimen. 
There is an outgrowth representing a pair of nip¬ 


forward— i.e., away from the hand. The reverse 
action happens, however \ the cycle moves backwards 
and the pedal forwards, in the opposite direction to 
which it is being pulled, The explanation is that 
the whole machine is being pulled lack wards and the 
rear wheel drives the pedals, instead of being driven 
by them, as in riding,—Mr, Oliver Hensley, 123, 
Edwards Road, Erdington, Birmingham* 


pers on the little joint which works against the big 
one, but no trace of an extra hinge is apparent. - 
Mr* Hugh Main, Aim ndale, Buckingham Road, 
S- Woodford, N\E* 

AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN DYNAMICS. 
f I 'HE sketch reproduced 
1 here illustrates an interest¬ 
ing experiment which can be 
tried with any bicycle* The 
cycle is placet! on the ground 
with the pedals in the position 
shown, with a cord attached to 
the lower pedal. If the cord 
be pulled from the rear of the 
cycle, one would naturally 
expect to see the machine go 


pig* which he does upon lifting the hat. The ex¬ 
planation is that* w hen lifting the hat to show there 
is only one pig underneath, the action being a natural 
and momentary one, it is not noticed by the spec* 
l at or s that ihe operator brings the hat lo the corner of 
his coat, which the photograph shows him in the act of 
doing. I here he has another pig concealed, which 
he easily grasps from the outside of his hat, it being a 
soft one, so that when he apparently returns the 

empty hat to the 
laide he really has 
the second pig inside 
it. L was not until 
I had developed the 
plate that I realized 
that the camera had 
revealed the secret 
of the trick.— Mr. 
J* E* Willis* 
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no knowledge of our 
language, evidently 
thought it policy to 
write the fullest ad¬ 
dress possible, with 
the result that the 
complimentary end¬ 
ing appears as the 
name and my friend’s 
name as part of the 
address, the whole 
finishing with E* G, 
instead of E. C.— 
Mr, B* R, Rogers, 
112, Craven Park 
Road, Maries- 
den, N.W* 






AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

O N first glancing at this drawing it would appear 
ihat the distance between X and V is greater 
than that between M and N. However, if both 
distances are measured, it will he found that they are 
equal, each Iwing one-third of an inch in width.— 
Mr. Ivan A. Ed ward us Evans, Ring way Vicarage, 
Altrincham, Cheshire, 

( ' 2 \ 


WHERE THE CHAMPION DIAMOND WAS FOUND. 

I N April, 1905, I was travelling in South Africa 
and visited the Premier 
Diamond Mines. It was not 
long after the Cullinan diamond, 
which was presented to the King 
recently, was found, and the 
exact spot was pointed out to 
me \ I also .saw Mr, Cullinan, 
and was told that he was paid 
two thousand pounds for his 
magnificent find. The actual 
spot where the diamond was 
found is shown on the photograph 
by means of a cross — Miss Kerr, 

6, Liverpool Road, Ealing, W. 

11 MONSIEUR YOURS TRULY." 

I SEND you an envelope the 
address on which is rather 
curious The envelope was re¬ 
ceived by a friend of mine who 
had a slight business connection 
with a Frenchman who, having 


A HUTTON-HOLE CUTTING, 

I REG to send you a photograph of a rose 
(William Allan Richardson} which was worn its 
a button-hole last June, After the bloom had died 
and was thrown away the remaining stalk was care¬ 
lessly stuck into a flower-pot, and at the end of 
Octol>er it had struck and again bloomed, measur¬ 
ing two and a half inches across. This I photo 
graphed on Octolw 31st, — Mr* Cecil Walter, £9, 
Brock ley Grove, Croft on Park. 
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ANOTHER INGENIOUS CHESS PROBLEM. 


r PHK Above problem consists in placing four 
1 queens and a castle so that they command 
every square on the hoard. It is an improvement by 
Mr. Biackhurne, the British Chess Champion, on a 
problem by Mr. Sam Loyd, who used five queens for 
the same purpose. The Solution will appear In our 
next number. 


WHO OWNS THIS SIXPENCE? 

\ BOUT three months ago I received for a tip 
ibis sixpence which I send you* You will 
notice that a small pearl has 
been inset by a clever jewel¬ 
ler* It is my firm Iwhef that 
the owner of the coin gave it 
to me by mistake, as il very 
probably is a keepsake of 
some sort* If you care to 
publish a photograph of it 
1 shall lie glad to restore the 
coin to the owner if he or 
she cares to have it back. 
Perhaps the owner may turn out to be one of your 
readers?—Mr* Frederick Marten, fun., 15, Shap 
Street, Pearson Street, Kingsland Road, N\ K* 



A WOODEN WATCH. 

SEND you two photographs, one of the front, 
the other of the back of a watch made by a 


Russian peasant, entirely of wood, including the 
works, chain, case* etc. When given to me it used 
to keep fairly good time. The photograph was taken 
by Mr. Horace Mew, of Shanklin, I.W.—Mr* C- 
Rinns t ThornclifT, Sandown, I.W. 


The Manager 
i Gsip-Suf, 

Dear Sir 

I I was eomming yesterday from Mu* 
ssoorie. I holt at half way dak bunga¬ 
low for my afternoon tea as time was 
4 p. m* I saw there sis European lads 
runs from the age 18 to 23 years. They 
had a party and all of them were dri¬ 
nking ginger ale & lemonades, and 
ofeourse they are eating like curry & ' 

Tice from soup plates there ware two 
plates like that and to my great Burp* 
need wbat I saw is that they are , 
eating like dhan dar. Notfaig but con¬ 
versation lozenges- At once is struck 
me why should I not give in Gup*Sup, 

I therefore sujeat as follows, that in 
your tit-bit of India kindly put this 
question in- English, as answer must 
get in eng] i ah & to the right man, I j 
I will give revord of rupees 7-8 ofcourse 1 
this can bo given to only one man & 
not to every one as usal lotry system^ 
if you agree to me kindly write me 
at the following adieu I will send 
; you by M, 0, Rg 7-8 from before hand* 

Tourse faithfully* 

MORE ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 

I ENCLOSE another sample of English as she is 
murdered* I came across this funnily-worded 
letter in an Indian vernacular journal. The word 
Gup-Sup M in IlmtlusUni is equivalent to *' gossip 1 ’ 
in English,—Mr* C. H. Brooks, Sea View, Queen's 
Road* Kurradhce, India. 
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was the fourth day of the siege. 
Ammunition and provisions were 
both nearing an end. When the Boxer in¬ 
surrection had suddenly flamed up, and 
roared, like a fire in dry grass, across 
Northern China, the few scattered Euro¬ 
peans in the outlying provinces had huddled 
together at the nearest defensible post and 
had held on for dear life until rescue came 
—or until it did not. In the latter case, the 
less said about their fate the better. In 
the former, they came back into the world of 
men with that upon their faces which told 
that they had looked very closely upon such 
an end as would ever haunt their dreams. 

Ichau was only fifty miles from the coast, 
and there was a European squadron in the 
Gulf of Liantong. Therefore the absurd 
little garrison, consisting of native Christians 
and railway men, with a German officer to 
command them and five civilian Europeans 
to support him, held on bravely with the 
conviction that help must soon come sweeping 
down to them from the low hills to eastward. 
The sea was visible from those hills, and on 
the sea were their armed countrymen. Surely, 
then, they could not feel deserted. With brave 
hearts they manned the loopholes in the 
crumbling brick walls outlining the tiny 
European quarter, and they fired away 
briskly, if ineffectively, at the rapidly 
advancing sangars of the Boxers. It was 
certain that in another day or so they would 
be at the end of their resources, but then 
it was equally certain that in another day or 
so they must be relieved. It might be a 
little sooner or it might be a little later, but 
there was no one who ever ventured to hint 
that the relief would not arrive in time to 
pluck them out of the fire. Up to Tuesday 
night there was no word of discouragement. 

It is true that on the Wednesday their 


robust faith in what was going forward behind 
those eastern hills had weakened a little. 
The grey slopes lay bare and unresponsive 
while the deadly sangars pushed ever nearer, 
so near that the dreadful faces which shrieked 
imprecations at them from time to time over 
the top could be seen in every hideous feature. 
There was not so much of that now since 
young Ainslie, of the Diplomatic service, with 
his neat little 3‘3 sporting rifle, had settled 
down in the squat church tower, and had 
devoted his days to abating the nuisance. 
But a silent sangar is an even more impressive 
thing than a clamorous one, and steadily, 
irresistibly, inevitably, the lines of brick and 
rubble drew closer. Soon they would be so 
near that one rush would assuredly carry the 
frantic swordsmen over the frail entrench¬ 
ment. It all seemed very black upon the 
Wednesday evening. Colonel Dresler, the 
German ex-infantry soldier, went about with 
an imperturbable face, but a heart of lead. 
Ralston, of the railway, was up half the night 
writing farewell letters. Professor Mercer, 
the old entomologist, was even more silent 
and grimly thoughtful than ever. Ainslie had 
lost some of his flippancy. On the whole, 
the ladies—Miss Sinclair, the nurse of the 
Scotch Mission, Mrs. Patterson, and her 
pretty daughter Jessie, were the most com¬ 
posed of the party. Father Pierre, of the 
French Mission, was also unaffected, as was 
natural to one who regarded martyrdom 
as a glorious crown. The Boxers yelling 
for his blood beyond the walls disturbed him 
less than his forced association with the 
sturdy Scotch Presbyterian presence of 
Mr. Patterson, with whom for ten years he 
had wrangled over the souls of the natives. 
They passed each other now in the corridors 
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as dog passes cat, and each kept a watchful 
eye upon the other lest even in the trenches 
he might filch some sheep from the rival 
fold, whispering heresy in his ear. 

But the Wednesday night passed without 
a crisis, and on the Thursday all was bright 
once more. It was Ainslie up in the clock 
tower who had first heard the distant thud 
of a gun. Then Dresler heard it, and within 
half an hour it was audible to all—that strong 
iron voice, calling to them from afar and 
bidding them to be of good cheer, since help 
was coming. It was clear that the landing 
party from the squadron was well on its way. 
It would not arrive an hour too soon. The 
cartridges were nearly finished. Their half- 
rations of food would soon dwindle to an 
even more pitiful supply. But what need to 
worry about that now that relief was assured ? 
There would be no attack that day, as most 
of the Boxers could be seen streaming off in 
the direction of the distant firing, and the 
long lines of sangars were silent and deserted. 
They were all able, therefore, to assemble at 
the lunch-table, a merry, talkative party, full 
of that joy of living which sparkles most 
brightly under the imminent shadow of death. 

“ The pot of caviare! ” cried Ainslie. 
“ Come on, Professor, out with the pot of 
caviare! ” 

“ Potz-tausend ! yes,” grunted old Dresler. 
“ It is certainly time that we had that famous 
pot.” 

The ladies joined in, and from all parts of 
the long, ill-furnished table there came the 
demand for caviare. 

It was a strange time to ask for such a 
delicacy, but the reason is soon told. 
Professor Mercer, the old Californian ento¬ 
mologist, had received a jar of caviare in a 
hamper of goods from San Francisco, arriving 
a day or two before the outbreak. In the 
general pooling and distribution of provisions 
this one dainty and three bottles of Lachryma 
Christi from the same hamper had been 
excepted and set aside. By common con¬ 
sent they were to be reserved for the final 
joyous meal when the end of their peril 
should be in sight. Even as they sat the 
thud-thud of the relieving guns came to 
their ears — more luxurious music to their 
lunch than the most sybaritic restaurant of 
London could have supplied. Before even¬ 
ing the relief would certainly be there. 
Why, then, should their stale bread not be 
glorified by the treasured caviare? 

But the Professor shook his gnarled old 
head and smiled his inscrutable smile. 

Better wait," said he. 

Diqilized by GoOQ lc 
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“ Wait! Why wait ? ” cried the company. 

“ They have still far to come,” he answered. 

“They will be here for supper at the 
latest,” said Ralston, of the railway—a keen, 
birdlike man, with bright eyes and long, 
projecting nose. “They cannot be more 
than ten miles from us now. If they only 
did two miles an hour it would make them 
due at seven.” 

“ There is a battle on the way,” remarked 
the ColoneL “ You will grant two hours or 
three hours for the battle.” 

“ Not half an hour,” cried Ainslie. “ They 
will walk through them as if they were not 
there. What can these rascals with their 
matchlocks and swords do against modern 
weapons ?” 

“ It depends on who leads the column of 
relief,” said Dresler. “ If they are fortunate 
enough to have a German officer-” 

“ An Englishman for my money ! ” cried 
Ralston. 

“ The French commodore is said to be an 
excellent strategist,” remarked Father Pierre. 

“ I don’t see that it matters a toss,” cried 
the exuberant Ainslie. “ Mr. Mauser and 
Mr. Nordenfeldt are the two men who will 
see us through, and with them on our side no 
leader can go wrong. I tell you they will 
just brush them aside and walk through 
them. So now, Professor, come on with 
that pot of caviare ! ” 

But the old scientist was unconvinced. 

“ We shall reserve it for supper,” said he. 

“ After all,” said Mr. Patterson, in his slow, 
precise Scottish intonation, “it will be a 
courtesy to our guests—the officers of the 
relief—if we have some palatable food to lay 
before them. I’m in agreement with the Pro¬ 
fessor that we reserve the caviare for supper.” 

The argument appealed to their sense of 
hospitality. There was something pleasantly 
chivalrous, too, in the idea of keeping their 
one little delicacy to give a savour to the 
meal of their preservers. There was no more 
talk of the caviare. 

By the way, Professor,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “ I’ve only heard to-day that 
this is the second time that you have been 
besieged in this way. I’m sure we should 
all be very interested to hear some details 
of your previous experience.” 

The old man’s face set very grimly. 

“ I was in Sung-tong, in South China, in 
’eighty-nine,” said he. 

“ It’s a very extraordinary coincidence that 
you should twice have been in such a perilous 
situation,” said the missionary. “Tell us 
how you were relieved at Sung-tong.” 
Qrigmalfrom 
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The shadow deepened upon the weary face. 

“ We were not relieved,” said he. 

“ What! the place fell ? ” 

“ Yes, it fell.” 

“ And you came through alive ? ” 

“ I am a doctor as well as an entomologist. 
They had many wounded ; they spared me.” 

“And the rest?” 

“ Assez ! assez ! ” cried the little French 
priest, raising his hand in protest. He had 
been twenty years in China. The Professor 
had said nothing, but there was something, 
some lurking horror, in his dull, grey eyes 
which had turned the ladies pale. 

“I am sorry,”said the missionary. “I can 
see that it is a painful subject. I should not 
have asked.” 

“ No,” the Professor answered, slowly. “ It 
is wiser not to ask. It is better not to speak 
about such things at all. But surely those 
guns are very much nearer ? ” 

There could be no doubt of it. After a 
silence the thud-thud had recommenced with 
a lively ripple of rifle-fire playing all round 
that deep bass master-note. It must be just 
at the farther side of the nearest hill. They 
pushed back their chairs and ran out to the 
ramparts. The silent-footed native servants 
came in and cleared the scanty remains from 
the table. But after they had left the old 
Professor sat on there, his massive, grey- 
crowned head leaning upon his hands and 
the same pensive look of horror in his eyes. 
Some ghosts may be laid for years, but when 
they do rise it is not so easy to drive them 
back to their slumbers. The guns had ceased 
outside, but he had not observed it, lost as he 
was in the one supreme and terrible memory 
of his life. 

His thoughts were interrupted at last by 
the entrance of the Commandant. There 
was a complacent smile upon his broad 
German face 

“The Kaiser will be pleased,” said he, 
rubbing his hands. “ Yes, certainly it should 
mean a decoration. Defence of Ichau against 
the Boxers by Colonel Dresler, late Major of 
the 114th Hanoverian Infantry. Splendid 
resistance of small garrison against over¬ 
whelming odds. It will certainly appear in 
the Berlin papers.” 

“ Then you think we are saved ? ” said the 
old man, with neither emotion nor exultation 
in his voice. 

The Colonel smiled. 

“ Why, Professor,” said he, “ I have seen 
you more excited on the morning when you 
brought back Lepidus Mercerensis in your 
collecting box.” 


“The fly was safe in my collecting-box 
first,” the entomologist answered. “ I have 
seen so many strange turns of Fate in my 
long life that I do not grieve nor do I rejoice 
until I know that I have cause. But tell me 
the news.” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, lighting his long 
pipe and stretching his gaitered legs in the 
bamboo chair, “I’ll stake my military reputa¬ 
tion that all is well. They are advancing 
swiftly, the firing has died down to show that 
resistance is at an end, and within an hour 
we'll see them over the brow. Ainslie is to 
fire his gun three times from the church tower 
as a signal, and then we shall make a little 
sally on our own account.” 

“ And you are waiting for this signal ? ” 

“ Yes, we are waiting for Ainslie’s shots. 
I thought I would spend the time with you, 
for I had something to ask you.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“ Well, you remember your talk about 
the other siege—the siege of Sung-tong. It 
interests me very much from a professional 
point of view. Now that the ladies and 
civilians are gone you will have no objection 
to discussing it.” 

“ It is not a pleasant subject.” 

“ No, I dare say not. Mein Gott! it was 
indeed a tragedy. But you have seen how I 
have conducted the defence here. Was it 
wise ? Was it good ? Was it worthy of the 
traditions of the German army ? ” 

“ I think you could have done no more.” 

“ Thank you. But this other place, was it 
as ably defended ? To me a comparison of 
this sort is very interesting. Could it have 
been saved ? ” 

“ No ; everything possible was done—save 
only one thing.” 

“ Ah ! there was one omission. What was 
it ? ” 

“No one—above all, no woman—should 
have been allowed to fall alive into the hands 
of the Chinese.” 

The Colonel held out his broad red hand 
and enfolded the long, white, nervous fingers 
of the Professor. 

“ You are right—a thousand times right. 
But do not think that this has escaped my 
thoughts. For myself I would die fighting, 
so would Ralston, so would Ainslie. I have 
talked to them, and it is settled. But the 
others, I have spoken with them, but what 
are you to do? There are the priest, and 
the missionary, and the women.” 

“Would they wish to be taken alive?” 

“ They would not promise to take steps to 

prevent it. They would not lay hands on 
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their own lives. Their consciences would 
not permit it Of course, it is all over now, 
and we need not speak of such dreadful 
things, But what would you have done in 
my place ? ” 

“ Kill them.” 

“ Mein Gott! You would murder them?” 

“In mercy I would kill them, Man, I 
have been through it I have seen the death 
of the hot eggs; I have seen the death of 
the boiling kettle ; I have seen the women— 
my God ! 1 wonder that I have ever slept 
sound again.” His usually impassive face 


was working and quivering with the agony of 
the remembrance, “ I was strapped to a 
stake with thorns in my eyelids to keep them 
open, and my grief at their torture was a less 
thing than my self-reproach when I thought 
that I could with one tube of tasteless tablets 
have snatched them at the last instant from 
the hands of their tormentors. Murder! I 
am ready to stand at the Divine bar and 
answer for a thousand murders such as that! 
Sin! Why, it is such an act as might well 
cleanse the stain of real sin from the 
soul. But if, knowing what I do, I should 
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have failed this second time to do it, then 
by Heaven ! there is no hell deep enough or 
hot enough to receive my guilty craven 
spirit.” 

The Colonel rose, and again his hand 
clasped that of the Professor 

“ You speak sense,” said he. “ You are 
a brave, strong man who know your own 
mind. Yes, by the Lord ! you would have 
been my great help had things gone the 
other way. I have often thought and won¬ 
dered in the dark, early hours of the morning, 
but I did not know how to do it. But we 
should have heard Ainslie’s shots before now. 

I will go and see.” 

Again the old scientist sat alone with his 
thoughts. Finally, as neither the guns of the 
relieving force nor yet the signal of their 
approach sounded upon his ears, he rose, and 
was about to go himself upon the ramparts 
to make inquiry when the door flew open, 
and Colonel Dresler staggered into the room. 
His face was of a ghastly yellow-white, and 
his chest heaved like that of a man exhausted 
with running. There was brandy on the 
side-table, and he gulped down a glassful. 
Then he dropped heavily into a chair. 

“ Well,” said the Professor, coldly, “ they 
are not coming?” 

“ No, they cannot come.” 

There was silence for a minute or more, 
the two men staring blankly at each other. 

“ I)o they all know ? ” 

“ No one knows but me.” 

“ How did you learn ? ” 

“ I was at the wall near the postern gate— 
the little wooden gate that opens on the rose 
garden. I saw something crawling among 
the bushes. There was a knocking at the 
door. I opened it. It was a Christian 
Tartar, badly cut 'about with swords He 
had come from the battle. Commodore 
Wyndham, the Englishman, had sent him. 
The relieving force had been checked. They 
had shot away most of their ammunition. 
They had entrenched themselves and sent 
back to the ships for more. Three days 
must pass before they could come. That 
was all. Mein Gott! it was enough.” 

The Professor bent his shaggy grey 
brows. 

“ Where is the man ? ” he asked. 

“ He is dead. He died of loss of blood. 
His body lies at the postern gate.” 

“ And no one saw him ? ” 

“ Not to speak to.” 

“ Oh ! they did see him, then ? ” 

“ Ainslie must have seen him from the 
church tower. He must know that I have 
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had tidings. He will want to know what 
they are. If I tell him they must all know.” 

“ How long can we hold out ? ” 

“ An hour or two at the most.” 

“ Is that absolutely certain ? ” 

“ I pledge my credit as a soldier upon it.” 

“ Then we must fall ? ” 

“ Yes, we must fall.” 

“ 1’here is no hope for us ? ” 

“ None.” 

The door flew open and young Ainslie 
rushed in. Behind him crowded Ralston, 
Patterson, and a crowd of white men and of 
native Christians. 

“ You’ve had news, Colonel ? ” 

Professor Mercer pushed to the front. 

“ Colonel Dresler has just been telling me. 
It is all right. They have halted, but will be 
here in the early morning. There is no longer 
any danger.” 

A cheer broke from the group in the door¬ 
way. Everyone was laughing and shaking 
hands. 

“ But suppose they rush us before to¬ 
morrow morning ? ” cried Ralston, in a 
petulant voice. “ What infernal fools these 
fellows are not to push on ! Lazy devils, 
they should be court-martialled, every man 
of them.” 

“ It’s all safe,” said Ainslie. “ These fellows 
have had a bad knock. We can see their- 
wounded being carried by the hundred over 
the hill. They must have lost heavily. They 
won’t attack before morning.” 

“No, no,” said the Colonel ; “it is certain 
that they won’t attack before morning. None 
the less, get back to your posts. We must 
give no point away.” He left the room with 
the rest, but as he did so he looked back, and 
his eyes for an instant met those of the old 
Professor. “ I leave it in your hands,” was 
the message which he flashed. A stern set 
smile was his answer. 

The afternoon wore away without the 
Boxers making their last attack. To Colonel 
Dresler it was clear that the unwonted still¬ 
ness meant only that they were reassembling 
their forces from their fight with the relief 
column, and were gathering themselves for 
the inevitable and final rush. To all the 
others it appeared that the siege was indeed 
over, and that the assailants had been 
crippled by the losses which they had already 
sustained. It was a joyous and noisy party, 
therefore, which met at the supper-table, 
when the three bottles of Lachryma Christi 
were uncorked and the famous pot of caviare 
was finally opened. It was a large jar, and, 
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though each had a tablespoonful of the 
delicacy, it was by no means exhausted. 
Ralston, who was an epicure, had a double 
allowance. He pecked away at it like a 
hungry bird. Ainslie, too, had a second 
helping. The Professor took a large spoonful 
himself, and Colonel Dresler, watching him 
narrowly, did the same. The ladies ate 
freely, save only pretty Miss Patterson, who 
disliked the salty, pungent taste. In spite of 
the hospitable entreaties of the Professor, 
her portion lay hardly touched at the side of 
her plate. 

“ You don’t like my little delicacy. It is 
a disappointment to me when I had kept it 
for your pleasure,” said the old man. “ I 
beg that you will eat the caviare.” 

“ I have never tasted it before. No doubt 
I should like it in time.” 

“ Well, you must make a beginning. Why 
not start to educate your taste now? Do, 
please ! ” 

Pretty Jessie Patterson’s bright face shone 
with her sunny, boyish smile. 

“Why, how earnest you are! ” she laughed. 
“ I had no idea you were so polite, Professor 
Mercer. Even if I do not eat it I am just as 
grateful.” 

“ You are foolish not to eat it,” said the 
Professor, with such intensity that the smile 
died from her face and her eyes reflected the 
earnestness of his own. “ I tell you it is 
foolish not to eat caviare to-night.” 

“ But why—why ? ” she asked. 

“ Because you have it on your plate. 
Because it is sinful to waste it.” 

“ There ! there ! ” said stout Mrs. Patter¬ 
son, leaning across. “ Don’t trouble her any 
more. I can see that she does not like it. 
But it shall not be wasted.” She passed the 
blade of her knife under it and scraped it 
from Jessie’s plate on to her own. “ Now it 
won’t be wasted. Your mind will be at ease, 
Professor.” 

But it did not seem at ease. On the con¬ 
trary, his face was agitated like that of a man 
who encounters an unexpected and formid¬ 
able obstacle. He was lost in thought. 

The conversation buzzed cheerily. Every¬ 
one was full of his future plans. 

“ No, no, there is no holiday for me,” 
said Father Pierre. “ We priests don’t get 
holidays. Now that the mission and school 
are formed I am to leave it to Father Amiel, 
and to push westwards to found another.” 

“You are leaving?” said Mr. Patterson. 
“ You don’t mean that you are going away 
from Ichau ? ” 

Father Pierre shook his venerable head in 



waggish reproof. “ You must not look so 
pleased, Mr. Patterson.” 

“ Well, well, our views are very different,” 
said the Presbyterian, “ but there is no 
personal feeling towards you, Father Pierre. 
At the same time, how any reasonable 
educated man at this time of the world’s 
history can teach these poor benighted 
heathen that-” 

A general buzz of remonstrance silenced 
the theology. 

“ What will you do yourself, Mr. Patter¬ 
son?" asked someone. 

“ Well, I’ll take three months in Edinburgh 
to attend the annual meeting. You’ll be 
glad to do some shopping in Princes Street, 
I’m thinking, Mary. And you, Jessie, you’ll 
see some folk your own age. Then we can 
come back in the fall, when your nerves have 
had a rest.” 

“ Indeed, we shall all need it,” said Miss 
Sinclair, the mission nurse. “You know, 
this long strain takes me in the strangest way. 
At the present moment I can hear such a 
buzzing in my ears.” 

“ Well, that’s funny, for it’s just the same 
with me,” cried Ainslie. “An absurd up- 
and-down buzzing, as if a drunken bluebottle 
were trying experiments on his register. As 
you say, it must be due to nervous strain. 
For my part I am going back to Peking, and 
I hope I may get some promotion over this 
affair. I can get good polo there, and that’s 
as fine a change of thought as I know. How 
about you, Ralston ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I’ve hardly had time 
to think. I want to have a real good sunny, 
bright holiday and forget it all. It was funny 
to see all the letters in my room It looked 
so black on Wednesday night that I had 
settled up my affairs and written to all my 
friends. I don’t quite know how they were 
to be delivered, but I trusted to luck. I 
think I will keep those papers as a souvenir. 
They will always remind me of how close a 
shave we have had.” 

“ Yes, I would keep them,” said Dresler. 

His voice was so deep and solemn that 
every eye was turned upon him 

“ What is it, Colonel ? You seem in the 
blues to - night.” It was Ainslie who 
spoke. 

“ No, no ; lam very contented ” 

“ Well, so you should be when you see 
success in sight. I am sure we are all 
indebted to you for your science and skill. 
I don’t think we could have held the place 
without you. Ladies and gentlemen. I ask 
you to drink the health of Colonel Dresler, 
Original from 
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of the Imperial German army. Er soli 
lebeit—hoch ! " 

They all stood up and raised their glasses 
to the soldier, with smiles and bows. 

His pale face flushed with professional pride. 
“1 have always kept my books with me. 
I have forgotten nothing,” said he* “ I do 
not think that more could be done. If 
things had gone wrong with us and the place 
Vel, kxxVi- 34- 


had fallen you would, I am sure, have freed 
me from any blame or responsibility.” He 
looked wistfully round him, 

“Fm voicing the sentiments of this com¬ 
pany, Colonel Dresler/' said the Scotch 

minister, “when I say-but, Lord save us! 

what’s amiss with Mr. Ralston ? ** 

He had dropped his face upon his folded 
arms and was placidly sleeping. 
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“ Don’t mind him,” said the Professor, 
hurriedly. “ We are all in the stage of 
reaction now. I have no doubt that we are 
all liable to collapse. It is only to-night that 
we shall feel what we have gone through.” 

“ I’m sure .1 can fully sympathize with 
him,” said Mrs. Patterson. “ I don’t know 
when I have been more sleepy. I can hardly 
hold my own head up.” She cuddled back 
in her chair and shut her eyes. 

“ Well, I’ve never known Mary do that 
before,” cried her husband, laughing heartily. 
“ Gone to sleep over her supper! What ever 
will she think when we tell her of it after¬ 
wards ? But the air does seem hot and heavy. 
I can certainly excuse anyone who falls asleep 
to-night. I think that I shall turn in early 
myself.” 

Ainslie was in a talkative, excited mood. 
He was on his feet once more with his glass 
in his hand. 

“ I think that we ought to have one drink 
all together, and then sing ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ ” 
said he, smiling round at the company. 
“ For a week we have all pulled in the same 
boat, and we’ve got to know each other as 
people never do in the quiet days of peace. 
We’ve learned to appreciate each other, and 
we’ve learned to appreciate each other’s 
nations. There’s the Colonel here stands 
for Germany. And Father Pierre is for 
France. Then there’s the Professor for 
America. Ralston and I are Britishers. 
Then there’s the ladies, God bless ’em! 
They have been angels of mercy and com¬ 
passion all through the siege. I think we 
should drink the health of the ladies. 
Wonderful thing—the quiet courage, the 
patience, the — what shall I say? — the 
fortitude, the—the—by George, look at the 
Colonel! He’s gone to sleep, too—most 
infernal sleepy weather.” His glass crashed 
down upon the table, and he sank back, 
mumbling and muttering, into his seat. 
Miss Sinclair, the pale mission nurse, had 
dropped off also. She lay like a broken lily 
across the arm of her chair. Mr. Patterson 
looked round him and sprang to his feet. He 
passed his hand over his flushed forehead. 

“This isn't natural, Jessie,” he cried. 
“ Why are they all asleep ? There’s Father 
Pierre—he’s off too. Jessie, Jessie, your 
mother is cold. Is it sleep ? Is it death ? 
Open the windows! Help! help! help!” 
He staggered to his feet and rushed to the 
windows, but midway his head spun round, 
his knees sank under him, and he pitched 
forward upon his face. 
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The young girl had also sprung to her feet 
She looked round her with horror-stricken 
eyes at her prostrate father and the silent ring 
of figures. 

“ Professor Mercer! What is it ? What 
is it ? ” she cried. “ Oh, my God, they are 
dying! They are dead! ” 

The old man had raised himself by a 
supreme effort of his will, though the dark¬ 
ness was already gathering thickly round him. 

“ My dear young lady,” he said, stuttering 
and stumbling over the words, “ we would 
have spared you this. It would have been 
painless to mind and body. It was cyanide. 

I had it in the caviare. But you would not 
have it.” 

“ Great Heaven ! ” She shrank away from 
him with dilated eyes. “ Oh, you monster! 
You monster ! You have poisoned them ! ” 

“ No, no! I saved them. You don’t 
know the Chinese. They are horrible. In 
another hour we should all have been in • 
their hands. Take it now, child.” Even 
as he spoke, a burst of firing broke out under 
the very windows of the room. “ Hark! 
There they are! Quick, dear, quick, you 
may cheat them yet! ” But his words fell 
upon deaf ears, for the girl had sunk back 
senseless in her chair. The old man stood 
listening for an instant to the firing outside. 
But what was that ? Merciful Father, what 
was that ? Was he going mad ? Was it the 
effect of the drug ? Surely it was a European 
cheer? Yes, there were sharp orders in 
English. There was the shouting of sailors. 
He could no longer doubt it: By some 
miracle the relief had come after all. He 
threw his long arms upwards in his despair. 

“ What have I done ? Oh, good Lord, what 
have I done ? ” he cried. 

It was Commodore Wyndham himself who 
was the first, after his desperate and success¬ 
ful night attack, to burst into that terrible 
supper-room. Round the table sat the white 
and silent company. Only in the young girl 
who moaned and faintly stirred was any sign 
of life to be seen. And yet there was one in 
the circle who had the energy for a last 
supreme duty. The Commodore, standing 
stupefied at the door, saw a grey head slowly 
lifted from the table, and the tall form of 
the Professor staggered for an instant to its 
feet. 

“ Take care of the caviare! For God’s 
sake, don’t touch the caviare ! ” he croaked. 

Then he sank back once more and the 
circle of death was complete. 

Original from 
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HOW NOVELS ARE WRITTEN. 

A Symposium of Leading Novelists. 



T has been said that in 
everybody's life there is the 
material for one good novel 
But how to use the material ? 
That is the practical question 
which must thwart the attempt 
to put the axiom to the test. Method in 
the art of fiction is even more important than 
material, and as to method there would seem 
to be room for great divergence of view. 
What is the more usual practice of the most 
successful masters of the art ? How do they 
prepare themselves for the writing of a novel; 
how make a beginning; in what way is the 
plot woven together; 
how do they create 
their characters and 
draw their scenery ? 

With these questions in 
mind we have induced 
a number of our leading 
novelists to reveal some 
of the secrets of their 
literary workshops. 


Various 
have been 
from time 


accounts 
published 
to time of 


Mr. Hall Caine's 
method of work, but 
they have been mostly 
apocryphal We are 
able to describe — for 
the first time, we believe 
— fully and authenti¬ 
cally how his novels are 
written, 

Mr. Hall Caine fin* 
evolves an idea—a motif 
relating to the life of the 
time. The u Votes for Women ” demonstra¬ 
tions, for instance, as an outburst of the 
woman movement of the twentieth century, 
would present themselves to him, not as of 
very great importance in themselves, but as 
an indication of great forces behind them. 
Having turned over such a theme in his mind, 
he would think out some central charticter in 
whose person it could be illustrated. Then 



MX. HALL CAINE, 
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would come the subordinate characters, 
usually two groups—two families—in whose 
lives he would introduce the incidents which 
make up the story. 

The novelist then writes out what he calls 
his first scenario, or synopsis, of the book. 
This is written at great length without the 
slightest regard for literary form, so much so 
that some of the sentences will probably be 
unfinished. It is dictated to a typist in hot 
haste, the novelist working almost com 
tinuously until he has unburdened himself of 
all that is in his mind regarding the motif, 
the characters, and the incidents/ On one 
occasion Mr. Hall Caine 
thus dictated twenty 
thousand words — and 
this first scenario has 
sometimes extended to 
forty thousand words— 
in the course of two 
days, working right on 
through the night. It 
is like an artist making 
the rapid first sketch of 
a big picture, throwing 
the paint on to the 
canvas in order that he 
may at once put his 
ideas of form and colour 
into a tangible form. 

Then comes the 
making of a second 
scenario — eliminating, 
developing, clarifying. 
This work Mr. Caine 
does with the pen in his 
hand, A fair copy is 
made on the typewriter, 
a wide margin being 
left on one side of the paper. 

At this point the novelist’s hardest work 
begins. He has to gather the material with 
which to ensure the life like accuracy of his 
characters and scenery. His method of 
doing this is laboriously conscientious. If 

his chief character is a Labour leader, he 
would take steps to become personally 
acquafntdd'fi^ltfl stfiTOHl labour leaders ; he 
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would read everything he could lay his hands 
upon respecting them, carefully noting every 
little trick of speech, every peculiarity of 
dress, and so forth. When he was writing 
“ The Eternal City,” Mr. Caine obtained an 
introduction to the Papal secretary, and 
through him secured permission to spend 
some time in the Pope’s private chambers. 
He would note down every detail in a room, 
down to the smallest article of furniture; this 
not because be -expected to use all these 
details, but in order that he might feel, when 
writing, that he knew the Pope’s chambers as 
well as he knew his own flat in Whitehall 
Court, 

In this way the novelist accumulates an 


enormous pile of material. He goes through 
it with the second scenario by the side of 
him, putting in all the necessary details on 
the margins. 

Then — and not till then—comes the actual 
writing of the novel. Mr. Caine writes it with 
his own hand, bit by bit, from day to day. 
For two or three hours before putting pen to 
paper he thinks out every word until he has 
the whole passage engraved, so to speak, on 
his mind. He writes rapidly for twenty or 
thirty minutes and his day’s work is done. 

When the manuscript is complete a type¬ 
written copy is made, and on this copy Mr. 
Caine makes a final revision—striking out a 
word here, changing one there — before it 

is sent to the 
printers. From 
first to last the 
making of the 
novel has occu¬ 
pied from two to 
three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
C. N. William¬ 
son have made 
their names in 
col laborat ion, 
and they make a 
joint statement 
with reference to 
their methods of 
work. 

“Our motor¬ 
ing books we 
wrote from 
enormous quanti¬ 
ties of notes, 
which we make 
even whilst 
travelling in the 
car — jotting 
down impres¬ 
sions before they 
have time to fade. 
Then, when we 
finish a tour, we 
sort out all our 
notes, and, in a 
way, classify 
them. The plot 
of the story we 
always decide on 
before beginning 
the tour into the 
account of which 
it is to be woven, 
and I think all 
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our ideas for the stories have been thrashed 
out while taking long, lonely, country walks* 
One of its has always sketched a plan 
while lying awake at night, and during the 
long walk tells it to the other* 1 Then the 
other adds something to it, and after an 
afternoon or two among the heather in 
Surrey, or by the sea, or on the mountains 
near Cap Martin, the plot gets itself ready to 
be put down on paper in condensed form, 
* lest we forget/ 

u After that, though, the book has still to 
be written, and we like best to write out of 
doors. There is a summer-house where we 
love to write at our little Surrey place* 
There is a lovely view which we fancy gives 
us inspiration* And at the Chalet des Pins, 
a tiny villa we have between Cap Martin and 
Menton, there’s a much queerer summer¬ 
house built up in a big pine tree, where we 
are very fond of working. Neither of us can 
bear to write if we think there is any chance 


of being disturbed, so no one is allowed to 
come near us. If we are very keen on our 
work we go on with it hour after hour and 
hate to stop* We don’t tie ourselves down 
to regular hours for writing, but seldom a day 
passes without our doing thfee or four 
hours’ work at least. I can’t write if I 
have ugly surroundings* It upsets me com¬ 
pletely and spoils my thoughts to be in an 
ugly room. Where I can write best I write 
fastest, but my husband finds it rather the 
other way* He has no superstitions ; but I 
would not write unless I had on a quaint 
thumb-ring I bargained for of a Bedouin 
gipsy at Bethlehem, when I was in the Holy 
Land. It was his 8 Lucky Ring/ and it is 
mine. I feel quite lost without it.” 

Mr. W. R. Maxwell is popularly supposed 
to have been “ coached n in the novelist’s 
art by Lis mother, the venerable “ Miss 
Braddon/ tfiihfwhom he lives at Richmond- 
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And this fact— 
if fact it be— 
gives an added 
interest to his 
confession* 

“I begin 
always with the 
characters, en¬ 
deavouring, in 
notes, to build 
them up as sub¬ 
stantially as 
possible before 
trying to con¬ 
struct the book. 
My characters 
are altogether 
imaginary. Of 
course, all 
writers, consciously or unconsciously, must 
use such materials as their own observation 
of life has provided. But I have always 
avoided any attempts to make a word-portrait 
of a real personage. 

41 1 have always taken trouble about 
what is termed 1 detail/ collecting on 
each subject dealt with as much informa¬ 
tion as I could obtain—much more than 
one could safely let loose on the long- 
suffering reader. 

Having been for a 
considerable time 
interested in the 
prevailing condi¬ 
tions — good and 
bad — of English 
shop - life, employ¬ 
ment of girls in 
towns, and kindred 
matters, I found the 
collection of study 
of London shops 
for * Vivien 1 an easy 
and congenial task.” 


Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell tells 
us:— 

“ I always work in the morning, generally 
from nine to ten. After tea I may put in 
another hour. I don't trust to the inspira¬ 
tion of the pen, although I clutch at it if it 
comes from that source or any other, 

“ As a general rule, I work out my stories 
very carefully, long before I put them on 
paper. One gets an idea, a possible theme 
for a novel, and 
then one, so to 
speak, pigeon¬ 
holes it. After 
that, for a year 
or two, one 
collects, com 
sciously or sub¬ 
consciously, the 
material best 
likely to nourish 
that theme. I 
suppose a 
number of men 
work in this 
way* When the 
period of incu¬ 
bation ends 1 
go seriously to 
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work and work 
hard, i write 
and rewrite 
until the book 
is finished in 
the rough* 
then I revise 
with great care^ 
adding and 
subtracting.” 


u I do my 
work,” explains 
Mr. Max Pem¬ 
berton, f ‘ be¬ 
tween eleven 
and one 
o’clock in the 
morning and five and 
ing. The two hours 
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seven in the even- 
before dinner are 
the best in the day, hut I generally get my 
ideas when I first awake in the morning. 
This is all very commonplace, but it is true. 
My experience tells me that you can do, in 
the country, 
a good day’s 
work in three 
hours, whilst 
in London 
you do a bad 
day's work in 
seven. That 
is w hy I have 
cut myself 
free from tele¬ 
phones and a/J 
gone where / 
the taxes are t * * * 

£n 


THE MS. OF HP* MAX PEMBEKTON—FROM “ BEATRICE OF VENICE.” 


u I begin a novel with the plot in most 
cases. The central character occasionally 
supplies the plot; but in the case of a w riter 
of adventure stories not always. 

“ My characters are taken both from life 
and imagination. 

“ My history is worked up by reading the 

best books on 
the subject — 
and the rarest 
books I can find. 

“ A 1 1 the 
places used to 
any extent in 
my novels are 
those I have 
personally visi¬ 
ted, except in 
the case of the 
purest and obvi- 
ously imagina¬ 
tive romances.” 
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“A character 
in a play I 


saw 


at rest* 

As to the 
construction 
of a novel, p , 
he adds :— 
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some years ago,” said Mr W, W. Jacobs, in a 
laconic reply to our query, 44 in answer to 
a question whether he always twiddled Ids 
thumbs that way, replied, * No; I sometimes 
twiddle ! em this way and sometimes I twiddle 
'em that way. 1 This, I suppose, is my method 
for writing stories, I suppose that I generally 


many facts which came under my notice, the 
plot of ‘Ezra’ gradually formed in my 
mind, The book was begun in the open 
air last February, among orange groves, 
roses, and carnations, Its progress at first 
was slow 1 , for the subject was vast, and 
at every turn difficulties hindered my 
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start with an idea of some 
sort, and then write it out 
with the assistance of the 
characters as I go along. 

Some of the characters 
are partly taken from 
life, and the scenes are 
generally founded, more 
or less, on the places 1 
have visited. Generally 
speaking, I put my pen 
to paper at the last pos¬ 
sible moment and re¬ 
move it at the earliest— 
although I need not tell 
you this.” 

u In commencing ■ a 
novel,”states Miss Wini¬ 
fred Graham, whose 
name will be familiar to 
readers of The Strand 
Magazine, u I only want 
to have the chief idea in 
my mind, the main pivot 
around which the whole matter revolves. As 
in each novel methods are bound to differ, I 
will take as the most important my latest, 
4 Ezra, the Mormon/ I met a world-famed 
traveller at Cimiez early last spring. He had 
been staying with the Mormons at Salt Lake 
City, and excited my curiosity by describing 
them as 4 the wickedest people on earth,' 
though inwardly the most religious. From 


efforts towards Mormon 
research. By one mail 
fourteen secret books 
from Utah reached me, 
and so much secrecy 
w T as connected with their 
coming and the manner 
in which They were 
obtained that even now 
I half fear to speak of 
them in print. These 
books gave into my hand 
the initiation rites and 
polygamous marriage 
ceremony of the Mor¬ 
mons, who still defy the 
Govern ment and carr y 
on strange customs 
which may only be prac¬ 
tised under the rose. 
The novel occupied me 
till late autumn. It was 
continued in London 
during the season, on the 
Thames at Hampton, 
in Bath, South Wales, and Scotland* Even 
when completed, an after - thought caused 
a whole fresh chapter to be written in, 
which delayed publication till November, 
In all my books the characters work out 
their own destiny, and the plot grows with 
them, created from an original skeleton. 

I always write quickly, but correct and alter 
slowly, treating my manuscript with all the 
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harshness I can muster I prefer to describe 
scenery from personal knowledge, but 1 have, 
when this has been impossible, managed to 
become intimate with a locality through 
studying photographs, and colouring them 
with imagination by talking to people who 
know the very spots I would describe, and 
pestering them with so many questions that 
for the time they wish their 
eyes had never beheld 
those coveted scenes* It 
may be remembered that 
in ‘ World Without End 1 
I described each room and 
all that takes place in the 
great Mahommedan shrine 
at Mashad, in Persia, the 
sacred precincts of which 
are supposed never to have 
been visited by European 
eyes. It has puzzled many 
Persian travellers, who have 
tried to draw from me the 
source of my knowledge, 
while a learned sheikh 
wrote from the East a 
solemn condemnation and 
religious denunciation of 
this novel, in his most 


Mighty M came to be written. An historian 
of Quebec, Mr. James Lemoine, excited his 
interest in a certain Captain Robert Stobo, 
who was an intimate personal friend of 
George Washington, a Glasgow- man by birth, 
and a descendant of the great Montrose. 
u I hunted up some old records,” Sir Gilbert 
says, “and found that not only was his life 
singularly fascinating in 
the matter of adventure, 
but that he played an im¬ 
portant part In the history 
of the Empire, 

“ In my story I show 
the real reasons why this 
man was obliged to endure 
sufferings for his country 
which his country did not 
attempt to relieve. In 
fiction one would naturally 
attribute some of his dis¬ 
asters to a woman, and, in 
truth, I discovered, 
through some old letters 
in the possession of a 
certain family in Quebec, 
that his troubles were in¬ 
tensified in consequence of 
his love for a French lady* 
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flowery Arabic. After hotly speaking of 
my calumnies about the sacred countries 
which are ‘far from the eyes of Christian 
dogs,' he assures me I shall bring upon my¬ 
self the displeasure of Almighty God, and 
He will punish me. I wish I could say how 
my information was obtained, as it would be 
of great interest, but, unfortunately, the 
secret must die with me.” 

By way of explaining the beginnings of a 
novel Sir Gilbert Parker recalled the cir¬ 
cumstances under which “The Seats of the 

Vol. XXXV.— 35 , 


“ After 1 had thus got the groundwork of 
my story it took me two years to write. 
Usually I write with comparative ease and 
facility, and if a thing does not seize me I drop 
it for a time. Once absorbed in a novel, and 
I can write under almost any circumstances. 
One of the concluding chapters of ‘ The Trail 
of the Sword' I wrote in a railway train ■ two 
chapters of ‘ The Translation of a Savage' i 
wrote between London and New York. Some 
of my short stories have been written among 
crowds of people \ one was written at a rail¬ 
way station!wltetfi I lHd9lwaiting for a train. 
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4i But I have first to call up all my will 
to force myself, as it were, into a separate 
atmosphere from my surroundings, and to 
concentrate all my faculties on the pictures 
which I see with my mind's eye ; and when 
once I have my characters clearly before me, 
they hold me in spite of the gossip of the 
passing crowd. Naturally I prefer to work in 
perfect quiet; yet there are limes when abso¬ 
lute silence is painful to me, and then a hand- 
organ under my window is a positive relief." 


imagination. I may now and then endow 
them with a quality as a mannerism which 
I have seen in real life, but 1 have never put 
a real person wholesale into any of my books* 
M The whole story is—as I have said 
above—planned in my own mind before I 
put pen to paper; and I also make a rough 
sketch of the chapters, and what each is to 
contain. But this latter sketch is subject to 
modifications, as one cannot always know 
definitely beforehand exactly what length 
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Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler de¬ 
scribed her method as follows :— 

“ I begin a novel by making a sketch of 
the plot, and never alter the main points of 
such afterwards* I never begin to write 
until the plot is absolutely complete in my 
own mind* 7 hen I set about drawing 
characters and filling in details. 

“I draw my characters almost entirely from 
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any particular incident 
may be. 

“The time I prefer for 
working is from nine to 
twelve o'clock in the morn- 
mg, I do not mind work¬ 
ing also from four until six 
in the afternoon, provided 
that the weather is not fit 
for being out of doors; 
but I never let my work 
interfere with going out of 
doors twice a day, weather 
permitting. I do not in 
the least mind where I 
write, given that people 
will not talk to me and 
distract my thoughts. 

“But the thing that 
utterly paralyzes my pen 
and makes writing impos¬ 
sible is hurry of any kind. 
If I am pushed Tor time I cannot write a line. 
I work quickly when there is no need to do 
so, but when there is 1 cannot work at all. 

“ It takes me about a year to write a book ; 
or, rather, it usually takes from September to 
Easter, as I never do much work in the 
summer, I write quickly when I am in the 
mood, and I do not write at all when I am 
not When I agunW fpriViswing I consider 
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fifteen hundred words, or from that to two 
thousand words, a good day’s work. 

“ I think my scenery is all described 
beforehand. Though 1 never take people 
from real life, I always take places. But there 
is no need for me specially to visit a place 
before writing about it, as l never forget what 
I have once seen, but can always call it up 
before my mind’s eye whenever I choose. I 
always visualize everything, and I cannot 
write about things or places or people without 
inwardly seeing them. All my thoughts, so 
to speak, are illustrated.” 

Mr. E. F, Benson thus explains his 
methods :— 

“ I begin with an idea—the main idea of 
a story. Then I make a rough draft of my 
plot ; but it is only a rough draft, liable to 
much alteration when 1 get to the actual 
writing. I made a synopsis of the first ten 
chapters of the novel 1 
have now in hand, but on 
comparing them with the 
synopsis I find every one 
has worked out quite differ¬ 
ently. What I thought 
would go into a page has 
taken an entire chapter, 
and, vice versa, what I 
thought ,would fill a 
chapter has occupied only 
a page. Only two or three 
of the leading characters 
are thought out at the 
outset. The rest develop 
with the story. Sometimes 
a character will take the 
bit between its teeth, so to 
speak, and drag me along 
with it—and that is best of 


all. There is a general impression that my 
characters are usually taken from life, Dodo, 

I suppose, being the most notorious example. 
That is quite wrong. I have never con¬ 
sciously drawn any important character from 
lire. As regards Dodo, I have got quite 
tired of telling people who talk to me on the 
subject that 1 had been working at the novel 
quite six months before I met the lady whose 
personality is supposed to have suggested it. 
My subordinate characters are introduced as 
the need for them arises, and sometimes I 
have taken them from living persons, because 
it saved trouble and ensured realism. 

41 My scenery, on the oilier hand, is almost 
invariably described from actual places with 
which 1 am familiar, That is to say, I may take 
a house, for instance, from one place and give 
it a garden from another place. In this way, 
whilst having exactly the kind of house and 
garden that 1 want, I can make sure of accu¬ 
racy. I never take note 
eitherof scenery oranything 
else for the purpose of my 
books. 1 rely upon memory, 
but if I am in doubt 
about an important point 
respecting any place I 
make a point of revisiting it. 

“ Having put pen to 
paper the progress of my 
work depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances. If I am in 
London for a month with 
nothing particular to do, I 
work at a book day by day 
and then put it aside for a 
month, perhaps, I find it 
almost impossible to work 
in the country—I am too 
fond of outdoor pursuits,” 
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Tike Maa Who IKLaew. 

By MARGARET STRICKLAND. 


ILLIAN IREDELL placed 
both hands on her sister’s 
shoulder. 

“Peggy,” she said, “what 
did the doctor say about 
mother ? ” 

Peggy hesitated, and her big, childish eyes 
clouded over. 

“She’s in a very low state,” she replied. 
“Of course, we knew her heart was weak, 
but this collapse is entirely due to worry 
and insufficient nourishment. He says she 
ought to have wine and be well fed up—and 
oh, Gill! ” she ended, piteously, “ you don’t 
know how hard it is not to be able to give 
her all the good things she ought to have ! ” 

“ But I do know ! ” the elder girl cried, 
passionately. “ I know it every minute of 
the day, and it nearly drives me mad ! ” 

Peggy smiled wanly. Life is not easy 
when the family income is only eighty pounds 
a year, especially when doctors become 
necessary. 

Things had gone from bad to worse since 
Mr. Iredell died. One company after another, 
in which his money was invested, had failed, 
and now they were reduced to living on the 
top floor of this tall, dingy house, off the 
Edgware Road. 

With great difficulty Gillian had managed 
to obtain a post as companion-accompanist 
to a lady singer, which brought her in twenty- 
five pounds a year, and every shilling she 
could spare she gave to her mother. 

Gillian had been dismayed, when she 
rushed in on her little surprise visit, to find 
her mother ill in bed and Peggy sitting with¬ 
out a fire, for her own lot was luxury com¬ 
pared with this. 

“ Look here, dear,” she said at last, as she 
drew a shabby purse from her muff. “ Take 
this half-crown. I was going to buy some 
lace to furbish up my evening dress for to¬ 
night, but you need it far more.” 

Peggy looked wistfully at her sister. 

“ But—your dress, Gill ? ” she began. 

“Oh, that can’t be helped,” Gillian 
answered, lightly. “ And, after all, I’m only 
Madame’s ‘ hired girl ’—no one will notice 
me. But I quite forgot to tell you about to¬ 
night ; we’re going to a swell ‘At Home,’and 
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rm to play the accompaniments, so Madame 
said I was to look as smart as I possibly 
could.” 

“ Oh, Gill, dear! ” said Peggy, fingering 
the half-crown dubiously. 

“ Don’t look so serious, child ! ” laughed 
Gillian. “ By the way, Peg, I wonder whether 
you’d lend me your real lace berthe to wear ?” 

Peggy’s face flushed and her eyes filled 
with tears, but she brushed them away. 

“ I would gladly—but-” 

“ What ? ” cried Gillian, quickly. 

Peggy shook her head. “It has gone ! 
I—I sold it—yes,” as Gillian gave a little 
scream. “ I had to—to pay for the medicine 
and things. Oh, I don’t mind much, but 
I’m so sorry about your dress.” 

“ Peggy, you’re a brick ! ” said Gill, huskily, 
as she squeezed her sister’s hand; then she 
picked up her muff “ Oh, I’m forgetting all 
about the time, and I’ve no end of errands to 
do for Madame this morning. Good-bye, 
dear; I won’t disturb mother again.” 

“You’ll look in whenever you can?" said 
Peggy, eagerly, as she followed Gillian to the 
door; “ won’t you ? ” 

“ Of course I will,” was the prompt reply. 
“ And Peggy, dear, you’re not to worry. I’m 
going to see what / can do—mother shall 
have the wine and things if I have to beg in 
the streets for them ! ” 

Then Gillian ran swiftly down the stairs 
and disappeared. 

Ten minutes’ sharp walk brought her into 
the Edgware Road, when she sprang into a 
passing bus and was soon at Oxford Circus. 

“ We must get mother well again ! ” she 
murmured, desperately, as she turned down 
New Bond Street to execute her last com¬ 
mission. “ I shall have to raise some money 
somehow.” 

And then she thought of the lace Peggy 
had sacrificed and her brave pretence of not 
minding. 

“ What could 1 sell ? ” she asked herself 
eagerly; and as she entered Chappell’s her 
brain was working rapidly. 

She had only one article of any real value 
left—a small brooch of lapis lazuli, set round 
with rather fine pearls, which had been in 
the Iredells’ family for several generations. 
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Her heart beat 
fast as she stepped 
out on to the pave¬ 
ment again. There 
was a jeweller’s a 
little losver down 
on the opposite 
side of the street 
—she would try 
there. 

The place was 
crowded, and for 
some minutes she 
could not get near 
the counter. One 
fat, wealthy Ameri¬ 
can, in a magnifi 
cent fur coat* 
seemed to be com¬ 
manding a con¬ 
siderable amount 
of attention. 

“ Put that dia¬ 
mond necklace 
aside for me," Gil¬ 
lian heard him say; 

“the one at a 
thousand guineas. 

And now let me 
look at some 
pendants and 
brooches." 

Just then some¬ 
one left the shop 

and Gillian moved nearer, until she stood quite 
close to the portly Crcesus, watching with 
deep interest as he overhauled one tray after 
another of scintillating gems. 

She was just wondering vaguely w T hat 
it felt like to be as rich as this man, 
when suddenly her eye fell on something 
bright and sparkling close by. A small dia 
mond pendant had got accidentally brushed 
aside by the massive fur cuffs of the American, 
and now lay on the edge of the counter, half 
concealed by his elbow. 

Gillian was just about to call attention to 
this, when a movement from the man beside 
her sent the trinket off the counter Instead 
of falling to the ground, however, it caught 
in the shaggy fur of Gillian’s Tibet-skin mufl, 
and it took her two or three seconds to dis* 
entangle it. 

(i Guess Fit have that diamond and 
emerald brooch," the Yankee was saying. 
" And earrings to match, if you've got 
them/ 

And then, as Gillian turned to the smiling 
jeweller to hand back the pendant, she 


" SHE STOOD Quite Cl-ose TO THS? FOSTLV CfcCESU*, WATCHING WITH l>EKr INTEREST AS HE 
OVERHAULED ONE TRAY AFTER ANOTHER * 11 


realized that neither he nor his wealthy 
patron had missed it. 

Swiftly her eye travelled along to the two 
assistants. Both were busily engaged with 
other customers—no one had seen ! 

Ah ! “ How oft the sight and means to do 
ill deeds makes ill deeds done ! 

An overwhelming temptation suddenly 
seized her She thought of Peggy's wan face 
and her mother lying ill in bed, and the die 
was cast. Her hand tightened on the 
pendant and slid down into her muff. The 
whole thing was but the work of a minute ; but 
Gillian Iredell had taken an irrevocable step. 

Quietly she edged out of her corner, then 
caught her breath in sudden terror: for, as 
she turned towards the door, she met the 
fixed, accusing gaze of a man who was stand¬ 
ing just behind her How long he had been 
there she had no idea; but that he had seen 
she knew- the instant their eyes met. 

What—what was he going to do ? 

There was an awful pause—not more than 
a second, yet in that short space he had seen 
deep dowiriimtu the girl’s soul. 
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“ Here, Ralph,” said a woman’s voice close 
by ; “ we can get to the counter at last.” 

Then Ralph Lorimer stood aside and 
Gillian Iredell passed out of the shop. 

Her head reeled as she tottered across the 
pavement and climbed into the first passing 

bus. A cold dew gathered on her brow as 
she sank down on the seat. 

Why had he let her escape ? She did not 
know; but as the bus rattled into Oxford 
Street she knew that she had been saved 
from a great and horrible disgrace. 

By the time she reached Mme. Perino’s 
flat she had bitterly regretted her rash act. 
With a heavy heart she hastened upstairs to her 
room and hid the pendant away in her trunk. 

Fortunately she was not allowed much 
leisure to brood over the matter, for her 
afternoons were always fully occupied, and 
to-day there were the songs to practise for 
the evening. It was not Gillian who 
accompanied Mme. Perino in public. A 
long-haired German usually filled that office, 

but, as this was not a professional engage¬ 
ment, she thought it a good opportunity to 
test Gillian’s powers. And Gillian had been 
so delighted at first, and determined to prove 
herself worthy of the task. Now all her 
enthusiasm seemed to have evaporated. The 
evening of Lady Glenhugh’s “At Home ” had 
arrived, and neither in her work nor her per¬ 
sonal appearance did she feel the faintest 
interest. 

“ Why do you look so dull to-night ? ” 
asked Madame. “ Are you not well ? ” 

Gillian tried to smile. “Thank you, I am 
all right.” 

“ And your dress—how plain ! Did I not 
tell you to get some trimming or flowers ? ” 

“ I could not afford it,” answered the girl, 
simply. “ My mother is ill, and needs all 
the money I can spare.” 

Madame stared at her for a moment in 
surprise. “ Well, well, I am sorry to hear it,” 
she said at last, for, under her somewhat 
austere manner, she hid a kind * heart. 
“Never mind, child; get my lace fichu out 
of that drawer. Now,” and she draped it 
gracefully round Gillian’s shoulders. “Fix 
it so with your brooch, and take this bunch 
of violets—there! Ah, it makes all the 
difference. See! ” And she drew Gillian 
before the mirror. “ Really, you look quite 
distinguee, my dear! ” • 

During the drive to Lady Glenhugh's Mme. 
Perino kept up a string of instructions, 
consisting chiefly of “ Don’ts,” which the girl 
listened to patiently and promised to 
remember. 
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This was the first function of the kind 
Gillian had ever been to, and the throngs of 
laughing, chattering people quite bewildered 
her when she entered the brightly-lighted 
rooms. She felt strangely out of it all, and 
it was a relief to her when the time came 
for Mme. Perino to sing. 

Many eyes were turned upon the girl as 
she walked across the room to the piano, and 
the general hubbub subsided instantly as the 
opening bars of the song arose. The magic 
powers of Mme. Perino’s voice were well 
known. 

The first verse ended brilliantly and a 
hushed murmur of admiration ran through 
the room. Suddenly Gillian felt an irre¬ 
sistible desire to look up and see the effect. 
Desire ? Nay, it was a magnetical force con¬ 
trolled her, for as her glance travelled rapidly 
over the sea of faces one only stood out for 
her in all that crowd. One pair of eyes 
alone compelled her gaze —the eyes of the 
man who knew ! 

. A hand of ice seemed to strike her across 
the brow. Her fingers trembled over the 
keyboard, wavered—and then a horrible 
discord crashed out. 

Mme. Perino looked sharply round, while 
the young man who was turning over the 
music stepped forward in alarm. For a 
moment Gillian swayed on the piano stool, 
and they thought she was going to faint; but 
with a supreme effort she mastered herself, 
and began the second verse. 

How she got through the rest of the song 
correctly she never knew; but when it was 
ended she made no attempt to move. She 
just sat there, motionless, looking neither to 
right nor left. 

At the awful moment when she had met 
those eyes, fixed so strangely upon her, she 
had imagined that he had purposely tracked 
her to this house. Now she knew it was 
merely her own wild and guilty conscience 
made her fancy it. His being here was but 
a coincidence—a hideous trick of fate. 

Would he give her away, she wondered— 
would he, now that he could find out her 
name and all about her—would he denounce 
her as a thief, and get her turned away from 
her post and disgraced ? 

“What is the matter with you?” said 
Madame’s sharp voice at her elbow. “Are 
you ill?” 

Gillian started violently. “ Oh, no, no ; 

I am all right. I—I felt a little queer while 
playing. I-” 

“ Ah, it may be the room is rather warm,” 
put in I>ady Glenbugh, who had just then 
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approached, and she turned kindly to Gillian. 
14 My dear, you don’t look well Let me 
take you into the conservatory ; it is nice and 
cool there,” 

“ Thank you very much,” murmured 
Gillian, gratefully, and she rose and followed 
her hostess across the room, 

A number of people had already found 
their way into this charming retreat, and just 
inside the doorway they came upon a large 
group, standing talking. 

“Ah, Mrs. Brough, this looks like gossip/' 
cried Lady Glenhugh, merrily, to a lady who 
appeared to be the centre of the group. 
“ What is it?" 

“ I was telling them of rather an exciting 
incident that occurred when my brother and 


1 were shopping this morning,” answered 
Mrs. Brough. “ It was in VerralTs.” 

“Yes?” said l^dy Glenhugh. “And 
what happened ? ” 

“There was a valuable diamond pendant 
stolen. A rich American had been buying 
thousands of pounds' worth of jewellery; 
then, when they began to put away the 
things he'd been looking at, they missed this 
pendant. It was soon after Ralph and I 
entered the shop.” 

" And did they catch the thief? ” put in 
Lady Glenhugh, with interest. 

M rs, Brough shook her head. 

“No; it was most curious. Of course, 
there was a search and a fuss, I believe 
some of them actually suspected the American 
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himself of having palmed it; but I remem¬ 
bered there was a girl standing next him in 
the corner when we went in—quite a plainly- 
dressed person—and I drew their attention 
to the fact. One of the assistants said he’d 
noticed a lady standing there for some time, 
but no one had served her, as they were all 
busy. Then she disappeared suddenly.” 

“And can no one identify her?” asked 
one of the guests. 

“ No; that’s the difficulty—but I’m certain 
it must have been that girl. Don’t you 
remember, Ralph, someone pushing past us, 
out of the shop, just before we got to the 
counter ? ” 

Ralph Lorimer looked up quickly on being 
addressed, but his glance fell, not on his 
sister, but on the pale, tragic face of the girl 
who stood behind her. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ I'm afraid 
that’s not much help to them, anyway,” he 
replied; “ someone is so very vague.” 

Mrs. Brough looked rather annoyed at her 
brother’s lack of interest in the subject. 

“ At any rate,” she said, turning to her 
hostess again, “ unless the thief disposed of 
it at once, she’ll find a difficulty in selling it 
now, because they’ve got a description of it 
in all the evening papers, and every pawn¬ 
broker will be on the look-out.” 

Lady Glenhugh nodded. “ Oh, yes, she’ll 
be caught, I expect. The police are so 
clever ! ” Then she suddenly caught sight 
of Gillian. “ Oh, you poor child! I brought 
you in here to have a quiet rest and have left 
you standing all this time ! Come along.” 

And no one but Ralph Lorimer noticed the 
dumb agony in those sweet lavender eyes. . 

“ Ah, there is a nice cosy corner! ” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Glenhugh, as she pointed to 
a comfortable lounge overshadowed by palms. 

Gladly the unhappy girl sank into the seat, 
deaf to the noises around her—oblivious to 
everything except one pair of deep, dark, 
compassionate eyes. One fact alone filled 
her brain now—he had spared her! He 
knew, and yet he refused to do his duty. 
Why ?—why ? 

Meanwhile Ralph Lorimer had followed 
Lady Glenhugh back to the drawing-room. 

“ Do you mind telling me who the girl is 
who accompanied Mme. Perino ? ” he asked 
her. 

Lady Glenhugh looked at him quizzically. 

“You’re not the first who has asked me 
that question to-night, Captain Lorimer," she 
said. “ Really, Mme. Perino must look after 
her companion, for she’s certainly a charming¬ 
looking girl.” 


“ And her name ? ” 

“ Let me see—I ought to know—some¬ 
thing beginning with I— Iredell, , that’s it, of 
course.” 

“I wonder whether you would introduce 
me ?” 

Lady Glenhugh cast a searching glance at 
him. It was so unlike this quiet, grave man 
to contract a sudden fancy for a chance pretty 
face. However, she answered readily :— 

“ Certainly I will. Come with me. I left 
her in the conservatory.” 

They found Gillian still sitting like one in 
a dream. She had not heard the approach¬ 
ing footsteps, and when Lady Glenhugh 
suddenly addressed her she looked up like 
some startled animal. 

“ My dear, I have brought Captain Lorimer 
to introduce to you.” 

But almost before the words were spoken 
Gillian’s eyes had turned instinctively to the 
tall figure standing in the background, and 
her face went a shade paler. 

For a moment there was a singing in her 
ears, and Lady Glenhugh’s voice sounded a 
long way off. It was not until Captain 
Lorimer had quickly seated himself beside 
her and addressed her by name that her 
swimming brain returned to working order. 
She realized then that she sat alone with 
the man who knew. 

“ I’m afraid you’re rather tired,” he was 
saying, gently. “ A glass of champagne would 
do you good.” 

Then she raised her eyes and the crimson 
colour flooded back into her face as she met 
his kind, intent gaze. ! 

“Thank you,” she answered, simply; “ I— 
I think I should be glad of it” 

And the next minute he had her hand 
within his arm and was leading her off to the 
refreshment-room. 

“ We’re rather early for supper,” he re¬ 
marked, cheerfully. “ But that’s all the 
better ; it’s less crowded.” ' 

And almost before Gillian knew it she was 
sitting opposite him at a small table in a 
quiet comer of the room. 

“ I’m going to order for us both, Miss 
Iredell,” said Lorimer, with his rare smile 

Gillian looked back gratefully at him, 
with a wonderful feeling of gladness and con¬ 
tentment growing in her heart. 

“ Your services will be required again soon 
at the piano, I suppose ? ” he said, presently. 

She nodded, and he went on chatting 
pleasantly, till Gillian almost forgot the night¬ 
mare that had oppressed her. The wine had 
brought back the sparkle to her eye and the 
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colour to her cheeks, and before they rose 
from the table she felt as if she had known 
Ralph Lorimer all her life. 

Not until she was returning to the drawing¬ 
room did the strangeness of it all strike her 
—that this charming, courteous man, now 
smiling down at her, had actually seen her 
steal from a shop ! He could not have seen, 
she told herself at length—it was only her 
guilty conscience that made her think so. 
Would he have treated her as he had done 
if he had known ? 

“ Ah, there you are! ” exclaimed Mme. 
Perino’s voice, close beside her. “I had 
just sent someone to look for you.” 

This time there was no hitch in Madame’s 
song, and, although the accompaniment was 
a particularly difficult one, Gillian had never 
before played with such sympathetic grace 
and skill. The result of this was that, before 
they left Lady Glenhugh’s that night, Mme. 
Perino had determined to dispense with 
the services of the long - haired German 
altogether. . 

As they drove homewards Gillian was 
a prey to the strangest mixture of feelings. 
That mysterious glow, which she had first felt 
warm through her veins in the supper-room, 
was still uppermost ; yet behind it lurked 
the dreadful skeleton of the morning. Truly, 
tragedy and romance had entered this girl’s 
life hand in hand. 

All through the following day she was 
haunted by Ralph Lorimer’s face—by the 
look in his eyes when he bade her good 
night. 1’hen, with a rush of remorse, her 
thoughts would fly back to Peggy and her 
mother and the miserable trinket that lay 
hidden in her trunk. 

If only she could return the thing, at least 
her fault would be half expiated. 

“ I will—I will! ” she said to herself, when 
on the third morning she rose from her sleep¬ 
less bed. “ I’ll send it back this very day ! ” 

Before going down to breakfast she packed 
the fatal jewel in a small box with the follow¬ 
ing note, written in a disguised hand :— 

“Sir,—I return the pendant which, in a 
moment of temptation and madness, I took 
from your shop on Tuesday morning.” 

That afternoon she dropped the parcel 
safely into a letter-box in Regent Street, and 
went home with a lighter heart. 

“ I shall be out all day on Sunday,” 
Madame informed her that evening. “ So 
you can go home and see your mother if 
you wish.” 

Gillian thanked her, but her spirits sank. 
How could she face little Peggy empty- 
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handed after her promise about the wine? 
The money she had hoped to have for her 
had never been realized. After all, there 
was still the brooch—of course there was! 

So on Saturday morning, after she had 
done her usual commissions for Mme. 
Perino, Gillian walked quickly down Oxford 
Street in search of a likely shop. She dared 
not venture into Bond Street again—it had 
proved too horribly unlucky. 

At length she came to an antique jeweller’s, 
and, after some little hesitation, went in. 

Now it happened that Captain Lorimer 
chanced to be walking on the other side of 
the street, and had caught sight of Gillian 
when she first stopped before the shop. 

His keen eye noticed at once the girl's 
nervous manner, and a sudden fear shot 
through his breast. 

He felt he could not leave the spot, and 
lingered about until he saw the tall, slim 
figure reappear. 

With heightened colour she stepped 
quickly out on to the pavement, and 
hastened off in the direction she had come. 

For some minutes Ralph Lorimer stood 
looking after her retreating form, his hand¬ 
some face strained and anxious. 

“Is it possible?” he murmured. “No, 
no—I will not believe it! ” Then, with firm 
tread, he crossed the road and walked 
straight into the jeweller’s shop. 

It was empty, save for the owner, who was 
standing behind the counter, with a glass in 
his eye, examining something in his hand. 

But for the moment Ralph remained 
dumb, staring with fixed and eager gaze at a 
small brooch of lapis lazuli and pearls lying 
on the counter. He had recognised it 
instantly as the one ornament Gillian had 
worn at Lady Glenhugh’s., 

“Is that brooch for sale?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

The jeweller stared. “ Well, sir, as a 
matter of fact, I’ve only just purchased it 
Still, I could name you a price." 

“ How much ?” 

The man looked searchingly at him. 

“ It belonged to a friend of mine,” said 
Lorimer, stolidly. “ I particularly wish to 
get it back.” 

“ You shall have it for three pounds ten, 
sir.” 

Without a word Lorimer produced the 
money, picked up the brooch, and marched 
out of the shop. 

“ Poor girl ! ” he murmured, and his eyes 
were soft and humid. “Poor girl ! How 
glad I am that I happened to see her ! ” 
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And, with a deep feeling of thankfulness in 
his heart, he went on his way towards his 
sister’s house. 

Three weeks passed—weeks of mingled 
joy and agony to Gillian. The two pounds 
she had got for her brooch made Peggy 
almost weep with delight, and proved exceed¬ 
ingly helpful. But Mrs. Iredell was still 
very ailing, and the doctor’s opinion was that 
a thorough change of air was the only thing 
to benefit her, and recommended a sea 
voyage. Naturally, the two girls were full 
of despair, for nothing seemed more im¬ 
possible. 

But despite all her troubles these days 
were strangely sweet to Gillian. She hardly 
dared acknowledge, even to herself, that 
Ralph Lorimer was the cause of this, yet in 
her innermost heart she knew it 

Since that eventful night she had met him 
on several occasions, for Madame, true to her 
resolution, had more than once required 
Gillian’s services at concerts and “ At Homes,” 
and, curiously enough, Captain Lorimer was 
always there. 

One day Mrs. Brough, who had taken a 
great fancy to Gillian, persuaded Madame to 
bring the girl to her next “ Afternoon.” Of 
course, Lorimer was there, and Gillian, in 
consequence, inordinately happy. But she 
was not destined to remain so long, for 
during tea Mrs. Brough turned suddenly to 
Lady Glenhugh, who was present. 

“ You remember that diamond robbery at 
Verrall’s I told you about the other evening?” 

I>ady Glenhugh nodded. 

“ Well, it has turned out most curiously. I 
was in there again this morning, and asked 
Mr. Verrall if he had ever got to the bottom 
of the affair, and-” 

“Yes ?” put in several voices, with interest. 
“And had he?” 

“ The thief returned the pendant anony¬ 
mously / ” was Mrs. Brough’s astounding 
announcement. She paused to see the effect 
of her words, then added: “ It was without 
doubt that girl, as I said from the first! ” 

“ How very odd ! ” exclaimed Mme. 
Perino. “ One doesn’t often meet with such 
honest thieves.” 

At this there was a general laugh, and no 
one .noticed the strained look on Gillian’s 
face, or the eager light which had leapt 
into Captain Lorimer’s eyes. 

“Sudden temptation, you know,” said Mrs. 
Brough, “ followed by swift repentance. One 
can forgive that.” 

And then they fell to discussing various 
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cases of robberies they had known, and 
Gillian sat in a rigid silence, until Ralph 
Lorimer quietly seated himself beside her 
and drew her into conversation. 

One wet, miserable evening, a week later, 
Gillian was standing at the comer of Brampton 
Road, waiting for an omnibus. Her pretty 
face looked tired and anxious, as one after 
another went by, full up. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she murmured ; “ ten minutes 
wasted already, and I’m getting soaked ! ” 

She was just moving back to shelter in a 
shop doorway, when she collided with a tall 
man who was hurrying by. 

“ I beg your pardon! ’’ he exclaimed 
politely, then stopped short. “ Gillian ! — 
Miss Iredell ! ” 

The girl started in surprise, then all the 
colour rushed to her face as she recognised 
Ralph Lorimer. 

For some moments they remained dumbly 
staring at one another ; then, “ What terrible 
weather for you to be out in ! ” he exclaimed, 
in deep concern. 

“ I am waiting for a bus, but they are all 
full,” she answered, simply. 

“ You want to get back to Mme. 
Perino’s ? ” 

She shook her head. “ I am going to see 
my mother.” 

“ Well, anyway, I can’t allow you to stand 
here and get wet through—I’m going to call 
a cab,” he said, in a quiet, masterful manner 
which admitted of no argument, and he 
walked to the edge of the pavement and 
gave a sharp whistle. 

A four-wheeler responded to the summons, 
and Gillian, seeing that any protest would be 
useless, entered. Then, to her surprise, 
Lorimer stepped in and seated himself 
beside her. 

“ I’m coming with you,” he said, gently 
laying his hand upon her arm. “Where 
shall I tell the man to drive to ? ” 

For a second Gillian hesitated, striving to 
hide the gladness that filled her; then, in a 
voice that trembled a little, she gave him her 
mother’s address. 

The cab started off, and for some time 
there was absolute silence between them. 
Suddenly Lorimer leant forward and took 
both her hands in his own. 

“ Gillian,” he said, “ look at me ! ” 

And obediently she raised her eyes to his. 

“ Do you know why I am with you ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“ I)o you not know that I love you, dear 
—that I have always loved you ? ” 
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She would not speak, but her face shone 
with a great joy, 

“You love me, darling? Yes, I know it,” 
as he smiled into her eyes, “ Rut I want 
you to tell me so/’ 

Then the colour faded from her cheeks; 
her hands dropped limply away from him. 

“No, no,” she answered, with a strangled 
sob, “It is impossible; you do not 

know——” 

“I know that you are the only girl I 
have ever loved! ” he said, passionately, 
“ I will marry no one but you ! Listen, dear,” 
and he again got possession of her hands, 
“There must be no more of this drudgery. 
You belong to me now, and I'm going to 
look after you and your mother and sister as 
well. We can be married at once, and- n 

11 Don't, don't!" cried Gillian, piteously, 
turning aside that he might not witness the 
terrible struggle that was going on within 
her. Oh, how she 
longed to accept 
the happiness he 
held out toher! But 
he did not know — 
and if he did, his 
love would pro¬ 
bably turn to scorn. 

Need she tell? Oh, 
surely, for the sake 
of her mother and 
Peggy, she might 
keep silence and 
retain his love ? 

“Gillian!” he 
said, hoarsely, 

“ why do you turn 
away from me? 

Can it be that you 
do not love tne ? ” 

Then she raised 
her tragic eyes to 
his* dim with the 
agony of a great 
self ■ sacrifice, “ I 
love you so much,” 
she said, “ that I 
cannot — I — I — 
there is something 
I must tell you, 

Ralph— someth i ng 
that, when you 
know', will alter 
everything! Oh, it 
kills me to give 
you up, but—but 
I cannot deceive 
you! Ralph, I-” 


But the words she would have spoken were 
arrested on her lips. “ You need not tell me, 
dear,” he said, very gently. “ I know*" 

For a moment she stared at him speech' 
less, the hot blood tingling in her cheeks. 

" Ah ! ” she said. “ I thought so once—I 
thought so at first, but afterwards it seemed 
impossible ! ” 

“Dear,” he said, in the tenderest voice in 
the world, “do you think I would judge a 
life by one moment's rash act ? Do you 
think I did not read the truth the instant I 
looked into those sweet, tell-tale eyes ? Ah, 
you poor child, how you have suffered ! It 
has made my heart ache to see you. But 
that is over, thank God, and we will never 
speak of it again,” 

Just then the cab pulled up. 

“Come, darling,” he said, “let us go up 
and see your mother and Peggy,” 

And together they went up. 
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Some of the Supers in the Drama of London. 

By HAROLD BEGB1E. 





Y friend, .Mr. Cherwell, who 
now comes seldom to town, 
finding an ever-increasing em¬ 
ployment for his interests and 
affections in a Hampshire 
garden, tells me that he is 
more and more struck on every occasion of 
these decreasing visits to the Metropolis by 
the multitude of shabby people he encounters 
in the streets. 

“You can have no idea,” he said to me the 
other night, shifting the candles to obtain a 
better view of the effect produced upon my 
countenance by his words, “ how marvellously 
shabby the Londoners appear in the eyes of 
a confirmed countryman. As they pass me 
by in the street I can almost persuade myself 
that I am witnessing a procession of hungry 
tramps from one workhouse to another. 
Their clothes are dirty, their linen is grimy, 
their boots are without a shine, and the brims 
of their hats are thick with London dust. 
There is a strange greyness, too, even in their 
faces, as though the reeky atmosphere had 
permanently soiled the vesture of mortality. 
The old cheerfulness is gone; gone, too, are 
the briskness and alacrity of the moving 
drama. If I see a well-dressed person I find 
myself turning round to look at him; if I 
meet a smiling, good-humoured man I am 
tempted to think he has issued from a 
wine-bar.” 

I learned from my friend that he attributes 
this squalid, dusty, unbrushed, and grimy 
appearance of the London streets to the 
prevalence of cheap clothes. He complains 
that men who a generation ago would have 
worn with a notable air one good suit of 
honest woollen till it dropped honourably 
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from their backs, must now have three oi 
four suits of pretentious shoddy which go to 
shabby ruin in the London atmosphere 
almost as soon as they are put on. Instead 
of a few very finely-dressed people, a multi¬ 
tude of respectably-dressed people, and a 
picturesque lower orders in weather-tinted 
corduroys, we have, so my friend puts the 
matter, a population arrayed in one mono¬ 
tonous shabbiness of shoddy make-believe. 
He goes so far as to declare—I know not 
what the tailors will say about so revolu¬ 
tionary an idea—that cloth is unsuited for 
town wear, and that men should apparel 
themselves in strong linens dyed to rich 
browns, deep reds, and profound blues. A 
tough linen, he says, will never throw off a 
shabby appearance. 

It was this conversation, started after 
dinner by my venerable friend in his Hamp¬ 
shire library, that inspired me, upon my 
return to the Metropolis, to a study of shabby 
people. I do not mean the multitudes of 
merely dusty black-coated and silk-hatted 
mortals who peregrinate such thoroughfares 
as the Strand and Fleet Street, and whose 
unhandselled appearance is due far more to 
the atmosphere of the town than to any lack 
of convenient guineas; I mean rather those 
broken gentlemen who mix in the moving 
pageant of the great city, and who declare in 
every spreading seam of their garments, in 
every broken thread of their shoe-leather, 
in every crumpled angle of their hats’ brims, 
and in every smudge and smear and smoky 
raff upon their frayed linen, that they have 
gone under in the struggle for existence and 
are become the solitaries of disaster. 

“ What has brought these men to their 
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poverty and despair?” I asked myself. 
“ What were they five and ten years ago ? 
And where is it, and how is if that they now 
manage to drag out their existence ? ” 

The reader, if his walks have ever taken 
him through Whitehall and along the Strand 
towards the alleys of Fleet Street, may have 
seen a tall and handsome man shuffling 
along in the crowds, with such an air of 
distinction in his countenance that the sorry 
clothes, the napless billycock, and the broken 
boots in which he went could but accentuate 
the dignity of his bearing. And if the reader 
is familiar with the facial traits of English 
aristocracy he must have been struck by the 
compelling likeness which this poor gentle¬ 
man bore to one of our ducal families. The 
prominent, staring, light coloured eye, the 
heavy face, the long and rounded chin, the 
gradual curve of the head to a broad neck 
and high shoul¬ 
ders—- these, and 
the man's shuf¬ 
fling gait, loose¬ 
hanging hands, 
and a habit of 
swinging the head 
slightly from side 
to side as he 
walked, all con¬ 
spired to breed in 
the mind the 
assurance of some 
near relationship 
to a family of the 
greatest distinc¬ 
tion and inex¬ 
haustible wealth. 

This man was 
t r a m p i n g the 
streets of London 
on an allowance 
of twenty shillings 
a week through a 
blind and insen¬ 
sate passion for 
a wicked and 
w or t h less wo man. 

At one time he 
had given promise 
of a distinguished 
career. He had 
an ample allow¬ 
ance from his father, he was happily married, 
the House of Commons was open to him. 
Then came a day when he fell under the magic 
spell of a creature nearly fifteen years his 
senior, and honour, duty, loyalty, the present 
and the future, were cast to the winds for 
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her appeasement. He not only broke the 
heart of his wife, a favourite of his father, 
but on the day of her funeral he was dining 
in one of the principal London hotels with 
his evil genius* His father heard of this, 
and immediately cut off his supplies. He 
sold his wife's jewels, gambled frantically for 
fortune, and at last, clumsily enough, forged 
his father's name to a bill. The result was 
not imprisonment, but ruin none the less 
bitter for his pride and hope* The woman 
indignantly cast him off, and only one mem 
her of his family, an affectionate maiden 
aunt, could be found to help him. She 
purchased for him an annuity of a pound a 
week and closed her doors to him. Ostracized 
by all his world, too broken and embittered 
to attempt any recasting of his ruined life, the 
miserable man surrendered to the poverty 
of his condition. He rented a garret in 

a dreadful alley 
between Fleet 
Street and Hol- 
bom, and spent 
his days between 
visits to free libra¬ 
ries and in walk¬ 
ing about the 
streets. He was 
fond of French 
literature, and 
spent much of his 
money in pur¬ 
chasing soiled, 
paper - covered 
copies of his 
favourite authors. 
He cultivated no 
acquaintances, 
was extremely 
sober in his 
habits, and made 
no effort what¬ 
ever to win back 
the support and 
interest of his 
family* He was 
his ow n cook and 
valet, dusted and 
cleaned his room 
himself, fetched 
and carried every¬ 
thing that came 
into it. How often he opened his lips in his 
twelve years of ostracism l cannot say, but if 
there was one man in London like to a 
Trappist monk it was this middle-aged cornet 
of an illustrious house* When they found him 
dead on the floor of his garret a French novel 
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lay open on the arm of his chair, and a half- 
eaten orange stood upon the table. Apoplexy 
struck him down, apparently, as he rose from 
his reading to open a window. 

A more sociable and an infinitely brighter 
vagabond was a man of my acquaintance who 
once haunted the steps of newspaper offices 
in Fleet Street. He was a huge fellow, with 
broad shoulders and long, far reaching arms, 
which reminded one of 
the claws of a lobster. 

He had small, sand* 
speckled eyes, a blunt 
and rosy nose, a huge 
red moustache burned 
away into blackened 
gaps by the stumps of 
cigarettes, and a short 
chin which twitched 
with some nervous affec¬ 
tion. H is clothes were 
of the dreadfullest kind, 
not only threadbare, but 
torn and patched in fifty 
directions, while his 
boots were usually laced 
with odds and ends of 
knotted string. He was 
in the habit, winter and 
summer, of wearing upon 
his hands a pair of 
woollen gloves, and he 
always carried with him 
a mighty stick, which 
was more like a giant's 
cudgel than a gentle¬ 
man's cane. In spite of 
his tramp-like garments, 
his battered billycock 
hat, his broken boots, 
and the grimy silk hand¬ 
kerchief bound for collar 
round his throat, there 
was something so genial 
and pleasant in his in¬ 
tonation that I never 
really failed to derive pleasure from his 
society. 

This gentleman was an Irishman of decent 
family, and had soldiered in a regiment of 
Dragoons. A taste for Bohemian! am had 
induced him to leave the Army and throw 
himself into the lesser ways of journalism. 
For some years he was a regular contributor 
to one of the sporting papers, famous for its 
irreverence and popular with young men 
for its hinted indecencies. He fell among 
tipplers, and his great book remained un¬ 
written, He composed his jests at the counter 
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of a wine-bar. Day by day he sank deeper 
into the mud. Day by day his natural powers 
abated and his earnings decreased. At 
length he came to the common lodging- 
house, and subsisted on the half-crowns 
grudgingly paid by the daily newspapers for 
what are sometimes called “ items of intel¬ 
ligence." 

“ Fve just sent a beautiful story to the 

11 he once said 
to me, “On my word, 
I believe my genius is 
sprouting again, the old 
buck ! To-day, you must 
know, is the anniversary 
of Nelson's birthday ; 
he was a countryman 
of mine, but he was 
born by accident in 
England and never quite 
recovered from it; at 
any rate, he only had 
one arm and one eye, 
and in Ireland all the 
boys are born with two 
of each ; but, as I am 
telling you, this Nelson 
was born down in Nor¬ 
folk at a place called 
Burnham Thorpe, in 
the year 1758 , where 
his father was the rector 
and the family a large 
one. My boy, I've never 
been to Burnham Thorpe 
in my life, but Fve 
written to the paper 
saying that as I was 
gazing at the sacred 
rectory this afternoon I 
heard a little sob beside 
me, and there was a 
gentleman ail the way 
from Nova Scotia show¬ 
ing the place to his 
little boy in a Scotch 
suit, f Oh, papa/ sighed the little boy 
—you'll understand I heard the remark 
in Burnham Thorpe in half an hour's time 
from now — 4 Oh, papa/ said he, 1 do you 
think that Nelson is looking down at us 
from heaven?' Twill be quoted in all the 
provincial papers, all the Colonial papers, 
and translated into fifty languages, till IVe 
got a circulation as big as Shakespeare, 
who had Irish blood in his veins. An' 
what will I get for it at all? Half a 
crown ! By George, but it's bad times for 
authors ! ” 
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He sent as many canards flying round the 
world as any journalist who ever set pen to 
paper, but nothing could ever bring a blush 
of shame to his cheeks, “ Sure,” he would 
say, t( I am what they call an imaginative 
writer, and my paragraphs all have a moral 
in them ; and that's what the world wants 
more than money — morality. Look how 
they pay me, for instance ; J tis immoral,” 

I missed him for many weeks, after an 
absence abroad, and, making inquiries about 
him on my return, discovered that he had 
Jong passed out of Fleet Street's know¬ 
ledge, The paragraphs in the newspapers 
have been duller ever since. How he died, 
or where he died, no man can tell me; but 
he died in the harness of Apollo, an imagi¬ 
native writer to the last It was his custom, 
when an idea occurred to him, to pull half a 
sheet of note-paper out of his pocket, and 
write rapidly with the vanishing stump of a 
lead-pencil oft wetted at his lips. I have 
seen him writing on the counter of a wine- 
bar, on the crown of his hat on a seat by the 
Thames, even with the paper leaned against 
a shop window in Fleet Street He wrote 
for the flying hour, and did not even look 
sufficiently ahead to write an epitaph for his 
own tomb. Somewhere in a gloomy London 
cemetery this poet of the pavement lies in a 
nameless grave. 

Shop-walkers and 'bus-conductors, 
it seems to me, disappear immedi¬ 
ately they reach middle age. Old 
’bus-drivers you may see on every 
other ’bus that goes by, but a 
whiskered conductor is so great 
an incongruity that one almost starts 
to behoid him. Where do they go 
to, these men who vanish from their 
accustomed places with middle age? 

Many a poor father lives bitterly 
on the charity of a poorer son, 
himself struggling with a young 
family. Many, after months and 
months of searching advertisement 
columns, take to tramping the streets 
in search of any chance and some¬ 
times doubtful work by which they 
can live. They become odd-job 
men, and their wives, by needle¬ 
work or painting for toy-makers, 
help to keep the wolf from getting 
farther than the threshold. You 
may see these shabby men at all 
hours of the day posting through 
the streets with stern faces, as 
though charged with some impor- 
tant mission. To wear the appear 


ance of idleness is a shame to them ; 
they must counterfeit activity even if they 
scarcely know how to get through the 
long day. And, I repeat, these men—the 
victims of middle age—seldom lapse into 
evil habits, and practise their code of respect¬ 
ability to the grave's edge. 

But in London, which holds all the varia¬ 
tions of humanity, there are many shabby 
people who indulge themselves in their 
slovenly habits. I think everybody must have 
seen the extraordinary man who, stiff as a 
poker, walks like lightning through the 
streets, with a shabby frock-coat buttoned 
tightly over his chest, light check trousers 
turned up above boots thicker than any worn 
by a plough-boy, and whose old silk hat has 
been greased and pomatumed till it looks 
like the coat of a drowned rat. This clean¬ 
shaven, pale-faced, white-haired young man, 
so I am told, imagines himself to be the 
victim of a world-wide conspiracy, and under 
his clothes wears a complete set of chain 
armour. He has given notice to Scotland 
Yard that they must protect him from 
assassins ; and the blue foolscap which he so 
often carries under his arm is a document 
declaring to posterity the secret reasons for 
the assassination which is about to overtake 
him. 

Then there is an old man who goes about 
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Piccadilly, Park Lane, and the Edgware 
Road wearing such clothes as might persuade 
a workman to toss him twopence for a bed 
in a common lodging-house. He carries a 
small sack in his hand, and often stoops in 
the gutters to pick up scraps of refuse. His 
face is well-nigh flesh less, his eyes are so dim 
that he can scarcely see, his body is so ill- 
nourished that he has hard work to drag 
it about with him. But, far from suffering 
poverty, this old man is an owner of London 
property, and is said to have amassed by his 
hideous frugality a handsome fortune, for 
which he has no heirs. He has a garret in 
the neighbourhood of the Edgware Road, will 
not have a soul to look after him, and clings 
with all the passion of a lover for his mistress 
to an indigence which keeps him friendless, 
and a penury which afflicts his body with 
pain and suffering. 

Another shabby 
person whom I ran 
to earth was a once 
flourish i ng A r m y 
tutor, and a man of 
some family distinc¬ 
tion, He might have 
stepped out of a 
Cruikshank drawing 
or from the pages of 
Dickens. He was a 
sad sloven, and yet 
by a swaggering man¬ 
ner and a rich flavour 
of conversation con¬ 
ferred a kind of 
dignity upon his rags. 

He was a man of 
middle height, with 
a fat, round, flabby 
face, a loose, jovial 
mouth, shrewd little 
pig’s eyes, and a 
square, well - set - up 
figure. He was bald, 
but plastered across 
his he d a plait of 
hair which was always 
slipping back wards 
and forwards, and 
which would some¬ 
times stick up in the 
air like the crest of 
a cockatoo. He wore a black cut-away 
coal which age had tinted a bottle-green, 
and his waistcoat, which had a habit 
of wrinkling up over his chest, betrayed a 
leather belt round his middle, from whose 
control his greasy trousers were perpetually 
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slipping down. He wore a cheap pair of 
spectacles with a bad crack across one of the 
glasses, and usually talked to one with these 
glasses pushed up on his forehead. He had 
a rollicking manner, and during conversation 
w as wont to pace up and down the room 
brandishing a long black ebony ruler. 

This fine fellow earned a precarious living 
by teaching shorthand and making a book 
on horse-races. He would take a stake of 
a shilling or half a crown with the air of a 
Cabinet Minister receiving his salary. Stand 
ing before a blackboard, flourishing a piece 
of chalk in his hand, and lecturing on the 
mysteries of Pit manic hieroglyphics to three 
or four half-starved clerks who paid him a 
few pence for a lesson, he would pause every 
now and then to answer a tap at the door, 
and receive from some shopman or clerk on 

the landing a scrap 
of paper and a coin. 
All this he did with a 
fine, careless rapture, 
never losing a fraction 
of his dignity, and 
never giving the hum* 
blest of his students 
an impression of 
broken fortunes* He 
appeared to be teach¬ 
ing shorthand because 
he loved it, and he 
took a shilling stake 
on a horse as if he 
were labouring his 
hardest to better the 
backer’s fortune. 

To this strange and 
shabby life my friend 
had descended, step 
by step, from a sheer 
inability to stick to 
anything for a long 
time. He had given 
up his Army tutoring 
because it bored him, 
and had embarked 
on the career of a 
speculator because he 
thought himself sure 
of financial genius. 
Failing here, he had 
devoted himself to 
the life of an inventor, and had taken out 
more patents for useless contrivances than 
even he could remember. 

Then he had gone in for authorship, 
and his religious novels, his problem novels, 
his crime novels, his society novels, and 
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his political squibs (all unpublished) are 
as numerous a progeny as the children of 
Dumas, Always he was dreaming of making 
a fortune, and always—dragging down with 
him a wife and three daughters for whom he 
professed the tenderest affection—he was 
sinking deeper and deeper in the scale. 
And yet no man ever walked the London 
streets with a jauntier step or preserved 
such high and 
generous spirits 
through all the 
chances of this 
mortal life. 

But while 
men of this kind 
are numerous 
enough in Lon¬ 
don—and if one 
had the (time 
one might well 
e ncounter 
a m o ng them 
some of the 
strangest and 
rarest characters 
ever met with in 
fiction—still the 
vast multitude of 
shabby people 
belong to an in¬ 
finitely depress¬ 
ing and mo¬ 
notonous bri¬ 
gade of social 
failures, whose 
tragedy is their 
age rather than 
any kink, inter¬ 
esting or amus¬ 
ing, in their 
dispositions* 

Let the reader 
keep his eyes 
open as he 
walks about London, and he will see on 
every side of him the broken soldiers of this 
innumerable army. The old journalist, the 
old clerk, the old actor, the old shopman, 
the old nondescripts of those odd and multi¬ 
farious employments whose very names are 
unknown to most of us—there they go, pen¬ 
sionless, comfortless, and homeless, living on 
the gratuities of their children and seeking 
in chance employments to cam a casual 
sixpence for their hunger. 

Among these people you may see often 


enough the old curate, threadbare and 
broken, pacing the streets with eyes that see 
nothing. Down—down—down, till a stage 
is reached at which hunger is only a numbing 
sensation so constant as to arouse no suffer¬ 
ing, and the blood becomes so habitually 
chilled that frost and bitter winds make 
little difference to normal discomfort The 
common lodging-houses, the miserable garrets 

in court and 
alley, and the 
cheap bedrooms 
in small subur¬ 
ban streets are 
always full of 
London’s 
shabby people. 
And in the 
streets, jostling 
shoulders with 
them, move the 
respectably- 
dressed, middle- 
aged men in 
constant employ- 
m e n t, before 
whose eyes is 
the perpetual 
menace of dis- 
charge and 
poverty* 

My old friend 
in Hampshire will have it that 
a false idea of respectability is 
at the bottom of this tremen¬ 
dous, if sordid, tragedy* “ People,” 
he says, “have given up thrift 
to cut a petty figure in the social 
world. They live in houses whose 
rents are too dear for them, and 
w T ear clothes which are unsuited 
to their employments. Instead of 
saving up for a rainy day, instead of 
a wise insurance and a healthy 
humility of outlook, the masses of 
men and women in London are always 
pushing on to a nearer and nearer imitation 
of the rich, which, while it brings them no 
real comfort or soul, infallibly leads them 
into ultimate min and despair," 

Whatever the cause, for him who has eyes 
to see the streets of London are crowded 
with the derelicts of social progress, and only 
the angel of pity knows how much sorrow, 
hov, much patience, and how much berms m 
are concealed under the fading and thread¬ 
bare shoddy of the city’s shabby people. 
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Saorkey Tamms, Has Marks 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


HIS is another tale of Snorkey 
Timms, the disreputable ac¬ 
quaintance of whom I have 
written in other places. It is 
now years since I saw Snorkey, 
and I never had the faintest 
excuse for such an acquaintanceship, except 
that he was an amusing scoundrel and full of 
information that cannot be derived from any 
person of the smallest respectability. Many 
of his adventures he has told me himself; 
some I have learned from other sources ; 
this came to me in hints and instalments, 
both ways. 

It was at a time long after Snorkey’s 
adventure with the bags of bricks at Liverpool 
Street, after he had told it me in a faro-house 
at Whitechapel; the time, in fact, was when 
the banker at that same faro-table was the 
envy of Snorkey’s soul and his ideal of 
sublunary good fortune. From Snorkey’s 
point of view, indeed, there was reason. 
Snorkey was a mere Cockney picker-up of 
trifles — and other things—that were not 
too carefully watched ; Mr. Issy Marks 
during the day was a wholesale merchant 
with a fancy-goods warehouse in a little turn¬ 
ing out of Houndsditch, and in the evening 
he sat at the receipt of custom at the faro- 
den, the only man at the table who always 
won. Indeed, he paid the proprietor fifteen 
shillings an hour for the privilege of sitting 
banker, and made a very handsome thing of 
it on the top of that. Why Snorkey and 
others like him should have persisted in con¬ 
tributing nightly to Mr. Issy Marks’s income 
was not a question easily to be resolved by 
the impartial observer; the language where¬ 
with they signalized their regular losses wholly 
precluded the supposition that they did it 
out of sheer benevolence to Mr. Marks. Yet 
they were far from being fools in the ordinary 
sense, and, in fact, were rather apt to pride 
themselves on their general knowingness; 
still they came, stood before the eight squares 
chalked on the table, saw their stakes de¬ 
crease and vanish by a system which plainly 
and obviously must benefit the banker all 
through, and nobody else, went away poor 
and angry, and came again the next night 
and all the nights after that to lose more 


money. There was no reason in it, but there 
was the phenomenon, and Mr. Marks did 
very well out of it, as did many another 
“ banker ” in many another gambling-house 
in those parts. 

For this, and for the presumed wealth in 
the fancy-goods business, Mr. Issy Marks 
was regarded with much envy. The business 
had its place in a humpbacked little old 
house that stood uncomfortably shouldered 
and squeezed between two larger buildings, 
not so old but quite as dirty, in a rather 
grimy little street that led from Houndsditch 
to some undiscovered region beyond. There 
were bigger houses among them than Mr. 
Marks’s, and busier; but his had the reputa¬ 
tion—at least among his humbler admirers 
— of carrying a solid trade of the sort 
called “snug.” 

Now, it was the quaint and interesting 
custom of Snorkey, and all his friends of 
like habits, to inspect very often and with 
loving care the premises of prosperous persons 
who aroused their respect and envy, as Mr. 
Marks had done Snorkey’s. They counted 
the windows and speculated on the probable 
interior fastenings of doors. They peeped 
through keyholes unobserved, affectionately 
patted shutters, and groped inquiringly about 
their iron fastenings. Their kindly interest even 
extended to the houses adjoining, the roofs, 
ladders, trap-doors, and possible means of 
intercommunication. They have been known 
to stand in cold streets for hours watching 
the lights on the window-blinds that screened 
the objects of their solicitude, and even the 
most careless of them never omitted to make 
sympathetic, if unostentatious, inquiries as 
to the coinings and goings of the inmates 
and the exact positions of their sleeping 
apartments. 

Snorkey, therefore, was aware that Mr. 
Issy Marks’s warehouse was locked up and 
left to itself at night. He knew, also, that 
the back of the place could be reached 
from a paved alley by the scaling of an easy 
wall; that packing-cases littered the back¬ 
yard ; and that any person standing on one 
or two of the largest could reach a window 
that was not barred. Such things as these 
were always among the first noticed by 
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Snorkey in any house in which lie took an 
intelligent interest. And, as regards this par 
ticular house, observation had taught him 
other things also. For instance, although 
the stock generally was not of a costly 
description, there was a good deal of cheap, 
thin, showy silver, which would melt down 
just as well as the same metal in heavier and 
more expensively-finished pieces* [’here was 
a little safe in the back room on the ground 
floor, and there was all the possibility of a 
little jewellery. On the whole, Snorkey 
decided that he had 
fallen in love with 
Mr. Marks’s ware¬ 
house, and must 
take an early oppor¬ 
tunity to scrape a 
closer acquaintance. 

The opportunity, 
in fact, seemed to 
be occurring every 
night; so that be¬ 
tween the moment 
when Snorkey fully 
realized the state of 
his affections and 
the evening on 
which he seized his 
opportunity very few 
hours elapsed. 

It was Mr* 

Marks's habit to 
bolt and bar his 
warehouse at seven 
each evening and 
bid it and its busi¬ 
ness farewell till the 
next morning — for 
he lived at Mile 
End* On the even¬ 
ing of Snorkey's 
venture he left as 
usual, and Snorkey, 
from a convenient 
entry, saw him go* 

So much being 
ascertained* the 
adventurer loitered 
an hour amid the 
society of the Three 
Tuns, and then leisurely took his way to the 
faro 44 club.” 

This place was reached by way of an 
innocent-looking door, w ith a very respectable 
electric bel l, at the end of a little court of new ly- 
built offices and shops* If you were known, 
the door instantly opened to your ring ; if you 
were not, you might ring the battery down 
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without effect. That was because the door¬ 
keeper sat on a pair of steps within, with his 
eye near the fanlight. Snorkey Timms was no 
stranger, and with no more delay than sufficed 
for the silent opening and closing of the 
door and a careful groping through a long 
passage he emerged into the light and noise of 
the gambling-room. Mr. Marks was there as 
usual, with a cigar in his mouth, his hat at the 
back of his head, and his eyes on the cards he 
was shuffling and dealing on the table before 
him. An eager little crowd was clubbed 

thickly round the 
other three sides of 
the table, the rear 
rank climbing on 
the backs of the 
ranks before them, 
every man with his 
hand thrust out to 
its fullest reach, fol¬ 
lowing the fortunes 
of his stake where 
it lay on the chalked 
diagram, and eager 
to snatch at the 
winnings that came 
so sparsely* 

Snorkey staked a 
shilling, partly be¬ 
cause he was always 
ready to gamble, 
and partly because, 
in view of the pos¬ 
sible events of the 
night, it was not 
“the game” to make 
himself conspicuous 
by a change in his 
usual habits on this 
particular evening* 
The shilling went 
into Mr, Marks's 
heap, followed 
quickly by another, 
and two more, and 
some others after 
that. 

44 banker's ’avin’ 
all the luck again,” 
remarked a friend 
to Snorkey* “Turns up the card with most 
agin it every time, an’ Vs halved stakes 
eight times since I come in.” 

Snorkey tried a double chance with two 
shillings, and lost them in successive turns* 

** No good—it's givin' '!m yer money 
to-night,” remarked the friend* “ There’s a 
chap over there's bin puttin' down half quids 
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an' quids, and never savin' a stake. Marks's 
luck's in to-night” 

As a fact, the banker's luck always is in at 
faro, but to-night it was favouring him so 
well that even the punters noticed it; and 
punters at faro must either be blind in 
general to the banker’s luck or take it as 
a matter of course* As his loose silver 
dwindled and Mr. Marks’s heap of money 
rose, Snorkey grew the more resolved on his 
project for the night, and more and more 
persuaded that his claim on the Marks estate 
was a justifiable and, indeed, almost a 
legal one. 

He stayed about the faro-table till near 
eleven, and then sauntered quietly out. It 
was scarce more than five minutes' walk to 
the house by Houndsditch, and the street, 
the warehouse, and 
the alley behind 
were all quiet and 
dark. Hut there 
was a light in a top 
window in the 
house to the left of 
Marks’s, and, as 
Snorkey had the 
whole night before 
him for his adven¬ 
ture, he waited, and 
took a turn about 
the streets to kill 
time. 

When he returned 
it was nearer twelve 
than eleven, and 
the lodger in the 
next house was in 
bed* Snorkey 
wasted no more 
time, but hurried 
into the paved alley 
and scaled the wall 

Mr. M ark s’s 
back-yard was an 
uncomfortable 
place to traverse by 
night, short as the 
distance was; for 
unseen boxes and 
cases met the shins 
and knuckles of 
the explorer, and, 
while the quietest 
possible progress 
involved some 
amount of noise, 
there was always 
the danger of another, on a park 


knocking over something with a thunderous 
clatter. 

Snorkey was cautious and slow, for there 
was no need to hurry. He reached the wall 
of the house and stood to listen. It was a 
still night—too still for such an enterprise as 
Snorkey’s; small sounds w*ere very clear. 
But then, if every burglar refused to work 
except in perfect conditions, the whole 
industry' would come to a standstill. 

There was no sound to cause uneasiness. 
There was the tread of a policeman, of 
course, but that was reassuring. It is a 
pleasant sound in the ear of a burglar, 
audible for an enormous distance, giving 
him confidence; when he cannot hear it he 
is never sure that the policeman isn't watch¬ 
ing him. This friendly sound came from 
Houndsditch, harmoni- 
f beating time for the 
subdued hum of 
Ion. The sky was 
and cloudless above, 
gh dark ; and a few 
looked down on 
key's experiment and 
ed encouragingly, 
is not easy to set one 
h packing-case firmly 
another, on a dark 
night, without 
noise ; and when 
you have done it, 
even with a little 
noise, it is still 
more difficult to 
climb on the top 
case without a great 
deal more noise 
still, and more than 
a chance of a 
clamorous tumble. 
But these difficulties 
were surmounted, 
and once the win¬ 
dow was reached, 
that offered no 
difficulties at all. 
For Snorkey had 
brought his tools. 
First, a catch-'em- 
alive-oh paper, 
doubled inward, so 
as to go safely in the 
pocket. This, being 
carefully opened 
out, was spread over 
the pane nearest the 
fikmlv ON ^ f asten i n g and 
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smacked in the middle with the flat hand. 
The pane was abolished, and came away in 
a hundred fragments, all sticking to the paper, 
and all quiet. Then it needed but the 
insertion of a hand to open the catch, and 
the window was conquered. 

Snorkey climbed in, shut the window 
quietly, and pulled down the blind—a thing 
that Mr Marks had neglected. Then he 
produced some more tools. First, a lantern 
made of a little tin box with a stump of 
candle in it, so that light was only thrown 
where needed, and a puff would quench it. 

Now when the scrap of candle was lit, the 
first thing revealed to his sight was not at all 
what Snorkey was looking for. It was, in 
fact, a heap of shavings on the floor—wet 
shavings. It was partly under a table which 
was piled above with cardboard boxes, many 
of them broken. The boxes seemed damp, 

too, and when Snorkey approached to 
examine them he grew aware of a distinct 
smell of paraffin oil. There was nothing in 
the boxes, it would seem, but more shavings, 
and paper—also wet. Snorkev’s eyebrows 
lifted and his lips pursed. But he saved the 
whistle for a future occasion. 

He looked about the room. The walls 
were lined with shelves and stacked with 
boxes, but there seemed very little in the 
boxes. Mr. Marks appeared to be stocking 
a deal of straw and dirty paper ; also shavings, 
again. But there was one box of hair¬ 
brushes which much interested Snorkey. 
He knew that Marks sold many of those 
cheap, silver-backed hair-brushes whereof 
the silver covering behind, thin as paper, was 
stamped into much highly-relieved ornament, 
with a view to a spurious massiveness 
of appearance; and he had designed to 
rip off those silver backs with a jack-knife 
and roll them up for easier transport. Well, 
here were the very brushes. But the silver 
backs had been ripped off already ! 

Snorkey dropped the lid on the box and 
saved up another whistle. Then he went 
out on the landing (where there were more 
shavings) and down the narrow stairs almost 
into another heap of shavings at the 
bottom. He made straight for the little safe, 
pulling from his inner coat pocket as he 
went the “ stick ” whose Christian name is 
James or Jemmy. 

It was an elegant little weapon, with a fine 
chisel end, and he began by thrusting that 
chisel end in the crack of the door near the 

top. There are some of these cheap safes 
from which you may tear off the outer plate 
of the door in this very elementary way. 
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This, however, did not seem to be one of 
them, for the immediate result was nothing 
but the breaking of a fragment from the point 
of the “James.” 

Snorkey gazed ruefully at the broken point, 
for he had borrowed the tool, and then gave 
a twist to the cross handle in the middle of 
the door. The safe was unlocked ! 

The door swung open and disclosed 
account-books and nothing else. At the 
bottom were two little drawers, which were 
certainly locked, but came open with bent 
fronts at the first wrench of the “stick.” 
They were empty. 

Snorkey looked round the room and shook 
his head despondently. There was a perfect 
wealth of common shell boxes and cheap 
sponges here, but that was not the sort of 
wealth he had come for. The room also had 
its heap of shavings, piled against a stack of 
the shell boxes, and a three-gallon can of 
paraffin oil stood near it. 

He entered the shop very quietly, for now 
he might be heard from the street. The 
stock he disregarded, but tried the till. It 
contained not so much as a button. Clearly 
this was not the venture Snorkey had looked 
for. He shook his head again and returned 
to the back room. Then he very deliberately 
pocketed his tools, blew out his candle, and 
sat on the stairs to wait for Mr. Marks. For 
he had seen things that made him expect him. 

It was very quiet, and more than a little 
dull. But presently the humour of the 
situation so presented itself to Snorkey that 
the silence was broken by a chuckle, which 
grew into something rather like a snigger. 
Mr. Marks would find an unexpected card 
had turned up, this deal! 

The church clocks began to strike twelve, 
some near, some far, and presently St. 
Botolph’s, clanging loud and close. In the 
midst of the strokes there was a thump at 
the front door; startling for the moment, 
but only a policeman testing the fastenings. 
His receding tramp was quite clear, now that 
the clocks had ceased to strike. 

Mr. Marks was very slow, and more than 
once Snorkey was in danger of falling asleep. 
He was listening for the stroke of one, and 
wondering if he might already have missed 
it by dozing, when at last there came the 
expected click in the lock, and with extra¬ 
ordinary suddenness Marks was in the shop 
with the door closed behind him. Plainly 
he must have been watching his opportunity, 
and had reached the door and turned the 
familiar lock swiftly and quietly. And in 

another moment he was groping in the 
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back room, within two yards of his visitor, 
Snorkey felt for his matches and his lantern^ 
but as he did so a match was struck in the 
middle of the room, and revealed Marks in 
the act of lighting a lantern of his own, 
Snorkey waited till the flame was well estab¬ 
lished and the lantern closed, and then said, 
cheerfully, “Ah ! Good moniin', Mr, Marks !” 

With a bounce and a faint yelp Mr, Marks 
sprang back against a pile of boxes, livid 


ha' made a good stroke o’ business to-night; 
shavings, or waste paper, or paraffin. Not 
wantin' 'em Fve repented. Lock me up.” 

Mr. Marks clapped his hand distractedly 
to the side of his head. 11 You go—go 
avay ! ” he said. 

Snorkey shook his head, put down the 
lantern, and sat on the edge of the table. 
“Couldn't think of it,” he said, “Couldn't 
think o’ goin' away now, after all the wieked- 
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and gasping, with a terrified whimper in his 
throat. 

11 All right, Mr. Marks! Don't jump! 
It's only me ! Quite a old friend !” And 
Snorkey lifted the lantern and held it bv the 
side of his face, whereon flickered something 
vastly like a grin. 

“ Vat d’you— d'you vant?” gasped Marks, 
panting with the shock. “ Vat d'you vant ? ” 
“ Want to give meself up,” answered 
Snorkey, crisply, “ Burglary—break in’ an 1 
enterin'; I'm a ferrid criminal. 1 broke ire” 
Marks gulped twice before he got a word 
out, “ You broke in? ” he repeated, 

“ Burglariously busted your back window, 
an‘ been waitin' fere about an hour an' a T alf 
to confess. I’ve repented,” 

“ You—you—vat ? n 

“ I’ve repented. Anybody would as didn't 
come fur shavings. If I’d wanted shavings I’d 



ness Fve committed* My conscience wouldn't 
stand it. You fetch ihe p’iiee an’ 'ave me 
punished proper, 1 ' 

Mr, Marks looked up and down the room 
and toward the shop and up the stairs, 
thoughtfully* The shock of surprise was 
passing, to be succeeded by a desperate per¬ 
plexity, 

“All right,” he said at length. “1 don't 
want to punish you ; you can go.” 

“ No, no,” Snorkey replied, cordially* 
“ Don't you let your feel in's get worked on, 
Mr. Marks. You dunno what a 'orrid chap 
Fve bin. O’ course, Fve repented now, but 
that was only fees of the shavings. You can’t 
rightly count a repentance feos of shavings— 
not by the proper rules*” 

“Go along,” answered Marks, with a furtive 
lowering of voice. “I tell you 1 von’t say 
noddin' about it Ve understand each other.” 
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Snorkey shook his head. “ I doubt it, 
Mr. Marks,” he sighed. “ It ain’t easy for a 
gent like you to understand a thorough 
wrong 'un like me ; anyhow, it seems a bit 
’ard this time. You don’t mean to say you 
forgive me—goin’ to take mercy on me ? ” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“ Mr. Marks, you’re a nobleman. I’m 
willin’ enough ; I can be took mercy on—on 
very reasonable terms. My little—er—com¬ 
mission, as you might say, for bein’ forgiven 
ought to be about fifty quid, I should say, 
this time.” 

“ Vat ? ” 

“ Fifty quid, I said. You see, it wants 
rather a lot o’ forgiveness for a burglary as 
wicked as this. The drawers in your safe’s 
all bent anyhow, an’ your first-floor back 
window’s quite shockin’.” 

“You’ve got a fine cheek,” snarled Mr. 
Marks, by this time much recovered. “Vy 
you expect me to pay any ting ? You’re lucky 
not to be took up ! ” 

“ VVhat I said meself! ” replied Snorkey. 
“ Fetch the p’lice. Or I’ll go an’ fetch ’em if 
you like.” 

“ No, no ! But fifty quid’s ridic’luth ! 
Besides, I got no money here ! ” 

“ All right; I’ll wait here for it till the 
momin’. It’s warmer ’ere than out in the 
cold, unfeelin’ streets.” 

“No, no! You must go! Now’, come, 
be reathonable, Mr. Thnorkey. I’ll see you 
to-morrow an’ make it all right. Tholemn 
vord I vill! ” 

Snorkey winked and shook his head in¬ 
exorably. “ You don’t understand the wicked 
feelin’s of a ’ardened criminal, Mr. Marks. 
D’ye know, I’m sunk that low I wouldn’t take 
your word for it! I wouldn’t! Shockin’, 
ain’t it?” 

“ But fifty’s out o’ reathon. It’th abthurd ! ” 

“ Well, beat me down, Mr. Marks. Offer 
me forty.” 

“ No, no—ridicl’uth. I’ve got a quid vid 
me ; pVaps thirty bob.” 

“ Ridic’lous, too, ain’t it ? Why, I’ve 
broke the point of a tool as is worth as much 
as that. And if I ’adn’t turned up the place 
might ’a’ ’bin afire ! It might, the dangerous 
way things like paraffin is left about! It 
might ’a’ broke out any minute if it ’adn’t 
bin for me.” 

“ I’ll give ye five quid, come ! ” 

“ Can’t be done at the price. My con¬ 
science won’t allow’ it; it’s a special good 
conscience, is mine. It comes a lot dearer 
than that! ” 
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“ But ven I’ve got no more vat can I do ? ” 

“Just now you ’adn’t got no more than 
thirty bob ; now it’s growed to five quid. If 
I stop ’ere you’ll be a millionaire by the 
momin’, Mr. Marks, Exquire, an’ all through 
me. I’ll stop.” 

“No, no; be a thport, Mr. Thnorkey, an’ 
give a man a chance. Vat’ll you take— 
reathonable ? ” 

“ Ah, you see, it’s growed a bit more 
a’ready. I said it would. You’d better let 
me stop, for your own sake. But if you’d 
really rather not, why, 1 think I can make a 
better guess at what you’ve got on you 
than you can yourself. If you’ve got five 
quid, an’ a bit more, on ye, it means you 
’aven’t took your winnin’s home from the club 
yet. You always change the silver afore you 
come away, I know. I guess twenty quid. If 
there’s more—why, you can keep it for your 
honesty. But that’s my charge—ab-so ! ” 

Time was going, and as a fact the sum in 
Mr. Marks’s pockets was well above his tor¬ 
mentor’s estimate. He thought for a moment, 
looked into Snorkey’s eyes with a gaze of 
agonized reproach, turned his back, and 
counted out the money in gold. Then he 
turned again with a sigh and paid it over. 

“ He seemed quite out o’ temper payin’ 
over that little bit,” Snorkey said, long after¬ 
ward, relating the adventure. “ Quite rusty he 
was. ’Adn’t got what you might call a sense 
of ’umour, I s’pose. Some people ain’t. But 
I told ’im very cheerful to be careful about 
strikin’ matches an’ such, with all them com— 
combustious things about, an’ I come away. 
I come down the street, an’ turned into 
Houndsditch, an’ there what should I see but 
a fire-alarm post You know where it is— 
just at the corner. Well, you know, I felt a bit 
nervous about Mr. Marks. It was a danger¬ 
ous kind o’ place for anybody to be about in 
with a light, an’ somehow I ’ad a ’orrid sort o’ 
presentiment that the ’ouse might catch afire 
after all. You know the way one o’ them 
presentiments gets ’old of you, sometimes. 
Well, this ’ere one o’ mine was that strong that 
I took my chance with the alarm. I smashed 
the glass, an’ 1 tugged the ’andle till I very 
near tugged it out, an’ then I ran ’ome fast, 
’cos it was late. 

“An’ the most re-markable co-in-z/dence 
about the ’ole thing was—when the fire- 
engines got round there, there was a fire! 
There was, on my solemn davy! Wasn’t 
it wonderful ? An’ Mr. Marks got in sich a 
muddle explainin’ ’ow the accident ’appened 
that they gave him two years’ hard ! ” 
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Illustrations from Photographs by Lafayette, Ltd., 179, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 


HE beauty of women appeals 
to all men, but not to all men 
alike; and artists, particularly 
those who have devoted them¬ 
selves to the limning of the 
human figure, are supposed to 
have strongly-pronounced preferences of their 
own. With a view of putting these prefer¬ 
ences to the test, we have submitted a selec¬ 
tion of the photographs of eight of the most 
beautiful women of to-day to a number of 
representative figure-painters. The result is 
indicated in the following pages. 

One of these photographs, which we have 
numbered “ 3 ,” is awarded the palm by no 
fewer than five artists, these being Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A., Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., 
Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., the Hon. John 
Collier, and Mr. Byam Shaw. The one 
point on which all these authorities were 
agreed was the beauty of the lady’s eyes. 

“ Her eyes,” said Mr. Hacker, “ are most 
feeling and expressive. Of course, I am not 
looking at any of the portraits from the point 
of view of costume or photography. I am 
simply having regard to the face. As photo¬ 
graphs and examples of photography one or 
two of the others rather attract me, but the 
features are either simpering or stupid.” 

“ If I had to select one of these ladies,” 
said Mr. Waterhouse, “ as a model for paint¬ 
ing, I should have no hesitation about my 
choice. The lady of my preference, indeed, 
reminds me very much of one of my models. 
After she had been sitting to me for some 
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time she went on the stage, and, succeeding 
in obtaining fairly important parts, she 
naturally did not care to resume her former 
profession, and for some time I have lost 
. sight of her. She sat only for the face. The 
face, as in this photograph, is so singularly 
beautiful that I was very sorry to lose the 
opportunity of painting it, and I have written 
once or twice lately to the lady’s old address, 
but without obtaining a reply.” 

The following was the Hon. John Collier’s 
comment on the series of photographs. 
“ This ” (indicating No. 3 ) “ is the one which 
appeals to me,” said the painter, whose 
subject-pictures of ladies belonging to what 
is called “ the Smart Set ” have been a feature 
of the Royal Academy during the past few 
years. “ She has a really fine face with plenty 
of character about it.” 

Mr. Byam Shaw kindly examined the 
photographs submitted to him, and made 
a most careful comparison between them, 
but when his choice was made in favour 
of No. 3 he had practically nothing to say 
in explanation of it. But it was made with 
something like enthusiasm, and as he said 
good-bye he exclaimed, “ I shall look out for 
my beauty in The Strand Magazine.” 

Sir Luke Fildes was equally emphatic in 
his judgment, but he also gave it almost 
without comment. 

The other most popular candidate proved 
to be No. 2 . She secured the votes of 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., and Mr. Ellis Roberts, who, 
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though not numbered in the ranks of the 
Academicians, has won renown as a painter 
of beautiful women's portraits. 

Mr. Stone at once made the criticism that 
several other artists had done when he passed 
the batch of photographs in review before 
him. “There is not, in my opinion,” he said, 
“sufficient individuality about any of these 
photographic examples. For one thing they 
are nearly all dressed in the fashion of to-day. 
One lady’s photograph, indeed, would serve 
admirably as a fashion-plate. The present¬ 
ment of women in a more abstract way is 
what appeals to an artist, I think; In two 
or three years portraits painted as these 
photographs have been taken would become 
obsolete. I am, fortunately, not a portrait- 
painter, but if 1 were I should always try to 
induce my sitters to allow themselves to be 
painted in costumes which are not dis¬ 
tinctively of the moment. Our best portrait- 
painters do this, I believe, but, of course, 
they are sometimes obliged to give way to 
ladies who desire to be painted in the most 
up-to-date fashion. What I mean is well 
illustrated in some of the later portraits of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The ladies are painted 
in drapery or some other kind of dress which 
looks as well to-day as when it was painted.” 

Mr. Solomon in replying took the trouble 
to “ place ” all the eight photographs accord¬ 
ing to the order of his preference, the first 
position, as already indicated, being given to 
No. 2. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts was frankly enthusiastic 
in their praise. “ I fear you have set me an 
impossible task,” he complained. “ How' 
can I make a selection when all are 
beautiful ? 

“ The real difficulty, however, lies in the 
fact that an exceedingly beautiful woman 
sometimes makes an indifferent photograph. 
Again, some ladies look beautiful from every 
point of view, whilst others are limited to one 
or two positions. 

“In awarding the ‘golden apple' to the 
most beautiful woman, one ought to see the 
ladies themselves. If I must make a selec¬ 
tion among the eight photographs, I would 
name No. 2.” 

“ I should say,” remarked Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
R.A., “that the one marked ‘4' was taken 
from the best-looking girl. The ‘cauliflower’ 
style of dressing the hair now in fashion is 
very trying to the beauty of most young 
ladies. Hair is lovely, but the shape, size, 
and situation of the padded masses at present 
worn are entirely out of graceful harmony 
with natural beauty.” 

Vol. xxav.-99. 


“ You have set me a difficult task,” said 
Sir James Linton, late President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, when 
the photographs were submitted to his criti¬ 
cal judgment, “as all the ladies are beautiful, 
and all have, as is natural, some little draw¬ 
back —even the one I select. No. 4 is over¬ 
powered by the enormous mass of hair ; she 
would do much more justice to her beautiful 
features if her hair were more closely dressed. 
I have drawn a line in pipeclay, easily 
removed by a piece of dry bread, to show 
what I mean.” 

Thus dealt with, the lady’s coiffure, as 
shown on the photograph, was reduced in its 
dimensions by more than one half. In this 
criticism, it will be observed, Sir James 
Linton and Mr. I^eslie were at one. 

“ Still, in spite of the hair,” continued Sir 
James, “ I think she is the most beautiful, 
though so closely run by two or three of the 
others as to have made it difficult for me to 
definitely select.” 

Of the eight photographs, it will thus 
be seen that only three have obtained the 
favour of any of the Royal Academicians 
and other artists who have consented 
to pass judgment upon them. No. 3 is 
supported by five votes, No. 2 by three, 
while two artists declare for No. 4. 

We wonder whether this award is in 
accordance with predominant opinion on the 
part of readers of Thk Strand Magazine. 
Whilst some have hesitated to express any 
preference of all these living subjects of the 
camera, others have found great difficulty in 
doing so owing to the high standard, judged 
by the same criterion, to which they all 
attain. The least enthusiastic opinion of 
all, moreover, to which any of the artists 
give expression happens to be bestowed 
upon the photograph of the lady who secures 
from his brother painters the largest measure 
of approval. 

The truth, perhaps, is that the ideal beauty 
of the artist is never, or scarcely ever, em¬ 
bodied in one woman. When he paints his 
ideal beauty it is usually with the assistance 
of several models, one woman sitting for eyes 
and nose, another for mouth and neck, and 
so on. There are instances to the contrary, 
of course, such as Rossetti’s “Miss Siddal, ’ 
the lady who afterwards became his wife, and 
Lord Leighton’s “Dorothy Dene.” But 
many artists have recorded how impossible 
they have found the search for any one model 
to embody all the graces and charms of 
womanhood as they exist in the ideal woman 
of their imagination. A painter has this 
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among other advantages over the photo¬ 
grapher^—that he can quite conveniently 
produce his picture from several models. 
The photographer, in the production of his 
picture, is limited by the mechanical action 
of the camera to one. To him may, there¬ 
fore, well be denied that presentment of a 
[>erfect vision of loveliness which becomes 
almost a commonplace achievement on the 
[>art of the painter. 

By way of contrast, the eight photographs 
were submitted to a jury of laymen chosen 
indiscriminately from friends and acquaint¬ 
ances* Their verdict was more or less 
favourable to the whole eight* The ladies 
favoured by the artists were also favoured 
by them in equally eulogistic terms, whilst 
those which had made no appeal to artistic 
eyes were the subject of obviously sincere 
encomiums. 

Of No. 1 it was said—or implied—that 
the photograph was an example of beauty in 
repose, the beauty which, apart from the 
uniformity of the physical features, owes so 
much to placidity of temperament and 
serenity of soul, “This is evidently the 
portrait of a woman,” it was said, “who 
unites a beautiful character with a beautiful 
face. It is not the beauty, perhaps, which 
would carry men off their feet—metaphori¬ 
cally speaking, of course—in the whirl of the 
ball - room. She could never exercise the 
fascination of the coquette, but she could 
excite the love which is stronger than deaths 


Of the more dazzling kind of personal 
charm, it was agreed that there was ample 
manifestation in the photograph of No* 6, 
There was the slightest suggestion of self will, 
perhaps, about the lips, but it was more than 
redeemed by the urbanity expressed in the 
eyes. The delicate poise of the nose accorded 
well with the perfect contour of the neck— 
so excellently set off by the corsage—and 
with the tresses of luxuriant hair combined 
to present a picture of fair womanhood such 
as one might not see twice in the course of 
a London season, 

Of the more generous physique of No, 7 
praise equally unstinted came from other 
members of our lay jury. The rounder 
features of this lady were of a softer and, to 
them, even more attractive type of beauty, 
which was brought into admirable relief 
by the Greek drapery in which the sitter or 
the photographer had chosen to have the 
picture taken. The half turned face, perhaps, 
did not do the lady full justice. It suggested 
a charming, warm-hearted creature of the 
kind which can fulfil with equal success the 
rok of social queen or devoted mother. 
Finally, the graceful, well - proportioned 
figure of No. 8, with the half-wistful, half- 
smiling countenance, was not without its 
admirers. Thus the case stands between 
the anist-judges and the lay jury. The 
appeal is now to the vox populi as repre¬ 
sented by the readers of The Strand 
Magazine, 










NE day, carrying a 
long instrument bag, 
he came out of the 
little surgery above 
the chemist’s shop, 
and made his name. 

Before that it had been hard going with him.. 
Young, poor, without prestige, a new name in 
the town, his office in a mean quarter, the only 
Indents he had were those who did not pay. 
But after he accomplished that miracle-like 
thing by the railway track, where a great 
crowd saw him bring back to life a boy who 
had been [mlled out of a tank-car, presumably 
long dead from oil fumes, the broad way rose 
easily for him to a dizzy summit of success. 

No more now of the little surgery, with 
its scant furniture, dingy windows, and the 
smoke belching engines thundering by out¬ 
side. No more rye-sandwiches and beer at 
the free lunch counter. No more meander¬ 
ing about the streets in a cheap top-buggy in 
mock response to calls. No further agonies 
of fear lest remunerative work should never 
come—moments far worse than those in the 
garret-rooms at college, where he had acted 
as janitor, cooked his meals on an oil-stove, 
studied far into the night by a kerosene-lamp, 
and arrayed himself on Saturday evenings in 
such poor state as he could command, to go 
across the river and play a violin in a 
drinking-hall for money. 

All this, though in reality not very distant, 
seemed so far away as to he unreal. Now, 
instead of an agony of waiting, it was an 
agony of work. One triumph in surgery had 
followed another, until they called him “The 
White Wizard "—“ white ” because of the 
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marbled ike pallor of his face, “ wizard !J 
because the things lie did had never 
been done before by man in that 
part of the world. “Why,” said the 
community—and it spoke truly— 
“ he opens men's bodies and takes 
out whatever threatens to kill He gives 
people new skin, and puts fresh blood in 
their veins. By virtue of his novel skill 
those sweet girl-twins of the rich man—loved 
and pitied of everyone because of their 
beauty and their infirmity — scarcely re¬ 
member the sad years of their crooked and 
useless legs. It is even claimed that, by 
some magic with the skull, he can banish 
idiocy and insanity, and turn a thief into an 
honest man* Parents throughout the city, 
in the country, and in distant towns, thinking 
of their little ones, ask themselves, with a 
pang of terror, 4 What should we do if death 
snatched away this white-faced antagonist of 
deformity and disease ?'" 

And yet, with all this chorus of praise— 
this practical deification—most people said 
that l)r, Kregg was a hard man—as hard as 
he was clever. Sometimes his thin-lipped 
mouth sputtered oaths as a Gatling-gun 
sputters -missiles. His face, in addition to 
its whiteness, was memorable for much: the 
sharp definition of the jaws, the nose, and 
the brow-lines ; the steady glow of the grey 
eyes ; the irresistible cast of the whole ex¬ 
pression. And this face, individual to the 
last degree, was exquisitely true to the spirit 
behind it. Terribly intense was Dr. Kregg, 
terribly determined, terribly difficult to deflect 
or defeat. Well might they call him hard, 
for he was a good deal like a piece of iron— 
Edward FH@rMi i a I fro im 
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hammered dose and smooth on the anvil of 
poverty and labour and pain. His body was 
the merest detail—dwarfed to nothing by the 
imperious and luminous quality of his mind. 

New Year's Eve, and without a snowstorm, 
thick, a-sparkle, and softly murmurous, 
l)r. Kregg, in full evening dress, walked up 
and down in his warm drawing-room, biting 
at the stump of a cigar. Early in the evening 
he had spoken at a physicians' banquet, 
holding young and old alike in a charmed 
sp -11 by his lucid and metallic eloquence, 
[Ater he had hurried to the hospital to carve 


potential death out of the frame of a stricken 
man. Tired he was beyond words. His 
eyes were sunken, his cheeks hollow, his face 
prefer naturally white. His mind was oscil¬ 
lating between the scene at the banquet—the 
brilliancy of the lights, the intensity of the 
circling faces—and the poor anaesthetized 
mortal on the operating table, with the white- 
clad physicians and nurses clustering about 
“ Come in ! n he cried, sharply, at a knock 
on the door. 

** A gentleman to see you, doctor" 

“ Who is it Halls?" 
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‘‘ Richard Shonts, doctor.” 

“ Dick Shonts, Halls — not Richard! 
What’s he want ? ” 

“ He says his little girl is dying, doctor.” 

“ What’s the matter with her ? He’s 
probably lying.” 

“ Diphtheria, he says, doctor.” 

“ Eh ? Show him in.” 

Through the doorway shambled a red¬ 
faced man of middle age, clad in a tightly- 
buttoned jacket suit, with a huge woollen 
muffler wound about his neck, and his 
trousers tucked in the tops of his boots. 
There was snow on his boots and clothes, 
and he was shivering from a long ride 
through the cold. His cap was in his hand, 
and his air was one of mingled grief and 
apology. Clearly all was not right between 
this man, a dissolute-looking countryman, 
and Dr. .Kregg. 

“ What’s this you say ? ” demanded the 
doctor, with asperity. 

“ My little girl, doctor, is dyin’ of 
diphtheria,” said Shonts, shuffling from one 
foot to the other, and crumpling his cap 
between his big-knuckled hands. 

“ And you have the ‘ brass ’ to come 
again to me—you loafer and sot! Have I 
not treated you and your wife and your 
children for years for nothing—not even 
thanks — not even immunity from your 
insolence ? ” 

“ Drink, doctor—only drink. It sends a 
man crazy.” 

“ And are you really silly enough to expect 
me to drive twenty miles through this winter 
night to try to save one of your brats ? ” 

“ Doctor! ” 

“ Are you such a fool ? Halls ! Show 
this man out! ” 

“ My wife sent to tell you she specially 
begged you to come, because the country 
doctors have given Yertie up.” 

“ Halls ' ” 

“ This way, please,” said Halls, and Shonts 
turned to follow. 

“ Get some doctor with whom you haven’t 
played the insolent dead-beat for ten years ! ” 
shouted Dr. Kregg after the retreating 
countryman. 

The street door closed after Shonts, and 
Halls returned to know whether the doctor 
had any further orders for the night. 

“ Bar that street door and muffle the tele¬ 
phone,” said Dr. Kregg. “We’re going to 
bed in this house now. Don’t disturb me 
until ten in the morning. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, doctor,” and Halls silently with¬ 
drew, 
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Dr. Kregg continued his restless pace to 
and fro, chewing nervously at his cigar, his 
face angry and gloomy. It was near mid¬ 
night, the time when pandemonium would 
be let loose in the tooting and shrieking of 
whistles, the blowing of horns, and the ring¬ 
ing of bells, by way of greeting to the New 
Year. Dr. Kregg’s look, instead of relaxing, 
grew more contracted, his pace quicker. 
Drawing out his thin gold watch, he glanced 
thoughtfully at its beautiful face. Suddenly 
then, swinging round, he pressed a button. 

“ Yes, doctor ? ” said Halls, after a little 
delay. 

“Tell the chauffeur to bring the big car to 
the front door at once. Tell him to bundle 
up snugly, and to lose no time. Quick 
now ! ” 

Dr. Kregg stepped into the hallway, 
examined the contents of his instrument 
•bag, took some medical and surgical para¬ 
phernalia from a cabinet and packed them 
in the bag, slipped on wool-lined overshoes, 
wrapped a heavy silk scarf about his neck, 
put on a great fur-lined overcoat, drew a seal¬ 
skin cap over his head, lit the remnant of his 
cigar, picked up the bag, and stood just inside 
the drawing-room door, waiting. As he stood 
there the storm regathered on his face. 
Gradually the reflection of anger dominated 
that of all other emotions, and out of his 
mouth burst a volley of oaths. He replaced 
the bag in the hall, took off and hung up his 
coat and cap, and was re-entering the drawing¬ 
room, biting and puffing at his cigar, when the 
manservant appeared. 

“ The car is waiting, doctor.” 

“ The deuce it is ! Tell the chauffeur to 
go back to the garage! Halls, have you 
barred the door and muffled the telephone ? 
I’ll be hanged if I leave this house again 
to-night!” 

All about that lonely grey cottage, on this 
death-night of the old year, fell the feathery, 
muffling snow. Within those narrow con¬ 
fines there were only two persons who 
really counted—the mother and her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Shonts and Vertie. These 
were they who kept the wolf from the door, 
and held the lonely home together. The 
other children were too young to be much 
else than a care. Dick, the husband and 
father, sometimes worked a bit in the coal¬ 
mines, sometimes on one farm or another, 
sometimes in the timber. But after every 
pay day it was the same ignominious story— 
drinking and brawling in the bar-room, and 
staggering home in the small hours of the 
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morning, to collapse into days of sullen 
inertia. 

Through it all toiled and endured heroically 
Mrs. Shonts and Vertie, each the picture of the 
other, frail and sad and sweet and old-looking. 
In the bygone days, when life was radiant, 
when young Richard Shonts, galloping to see 
her of a Sunday evening on his lustrous-eyed 
dapple-grey, seemed to the girl the very 
romance of gallantry and manhood—in those 
long-vanished days she who was to become 
Mrs. Shonts was celebrated for her beauty. 
To the seeing eye she was beautiful yet— 
strangely, holily beautiful. Her cheeks and 
eyes were hollow, her hands red and not so 
shapely as before, her frocks no longer dainty 
and white, with trimmings of lace and ribbon; 
but through all rough appearances, past all 
obstructions, burst the fineness and the 
sanctity of her character. When she looked 
at one, spoke, she was the living picture of- 
quiet-eyed, kindly, all-enduring patience. 

And in the daughter the mother lived 
again—but so pathetically ! Aged only ten, 
yet Vertie was already a woman. Indeed, no 
one could remember when she was not a 
woman. On the very day of her birth she 
sighed audibly, and seemed distinctly care¬ 
worn. From the time she could toddle she 
worked. The story of the activities of her 
little feet and hands would have made a big 
and crowded book. She milked, and sewed, 
and washed, and ironed, and cooked. She 
chopped and carried firewood, and fed the 
chickens and pigs, and—occasionally—spent 
a little time at the one-roomed white school- 
house on the hill two miles away. In the 
early and late summer she picked strawberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, 
and apples, for jam, for jelly, and for canning 
Hardly a wild thing in the woods but knew 
her quaint, busy little figure; her thin, quick 
hands, all pricked and berry-stained, her 
curly brown hair, swarthy face, arched lips, 
and sky-blue eyes. 

And now, in mid-winter, this little denizen 
of the hedgerows and the thickets, this 
woman of ten, this prop and stay of a 
toppling home and a broken heart, seemed 
like to die. The old doctor of the thick 
girth and the heavy moustache said there was 
no hope, and it appeared that he was incon¬ 
testably right. He brought another doctor, 
a still older man, from another village, and 
this man acquiesced in the hopeless view. 
As night was falling on this New Year’s Eve, 
Vertie lost the power of further speech with 
her mother, and the latter, rushing to Dick 
in an uncontrollable access of terror, bade 
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him borrow a swift horse from a neighbour¬ 
ing farm and ride with all his might to the 
city, to venture a last appeal to Dr. Kregg to 
overlook the past, and to make a final effort 
to save their sore-smitten first-born. 

In the little grey cottage, as the deepening 
snow transfigured the world without, Mrs. 
Shonts bent over her child. The light in 
the room, coming partly from an oil-lamp 
and partly from blazing logs in the yawning 
fireplace, showed the mother and daughter 
in one corner; the doctor, with folded hands 
and solemn mien, in front of the fire; a cat 
in a knot on the hearth ; a kettle simmering 
on a crane. On the mantelpiece, and on a 
round table close to the bed, were bottles 
and glasses and spoons. Obviously much 
had been done to arrest the disease—dosing 
and swabbing and cauterizing and ice-pack¬ 
ing. But all the devices and medicines, like 
the mother’s wild, sob-shattered prayers, had 
failed. 

Mrs. Shonts, for some hours, had hoped 
that Dr. Kregg would come. But now she 
was hopeless. Recalling more clearly, as 
she meditated, the doctor’s intense feeling 
against Dick, she grieved that she had not 
kept him at home and gone herself. She 
knew he would fail—of the very warp and 
woof of his life was failure. It was towards 
two in the morning when began the final 
struggle. Breathing had become steadily 
more difficult since midnight. Cradled in a 
crucible, Vertie was not easily daunted, still 
less easily vanquished. The fight she had 
made had been almost superhuman in its 
ever-recurring rallies, its dogged, indomitable, 
pathetic tenacity. But at last the spirit of 
the child was yielding; the rallies came less 
frequently—they had practically stopped. 

As the hands of the clock pointed to two 
the mother noticed something that sent her 
grief-wrung heart to the lowest depths that 
may be reached in life—the winsome little 
face was growing black. With a shrill, 
unhuman cry she sprang to the doctor’s side, 
and caught his lapels in a tigress-like grip. 

“ Doctor ! ” she screamed, “ Vertie cannot 
breathe! ” 

“ No, Mrs. Shonts,” answered the doctor, 
tenderly, brushing the wild-flung hair back 
from her forehead ; “ it is the end.” 

“ The end ! ” 

“ Yes, poor woman !—the end.” 

“ Vertie will die ? ” 

“ She cannot live.” 

“ She must not die ! I cannot have her 
die! Do something, doctor! Cut that 
obstruction away ! ” 
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“ Poor woman ! J 

She released her hold and fell back, with 
an awful look in her tragedy-haunted face* 
u You will let Vertie die,” she said, slow ly, 
her voice unrecognisable, her hands clench¬ 
ing and unclenching. 11 You will not cut— 
not give antitoxin—call it a * newfangled 
poison*' ” Then, hissingly : “ I could kill you 
for your cowardice and your incompetence ! ” 
“Mrs* Shonts ! ” exclaimed the doctor, 
rising, his great bulk seeming to fill half the 


room, 
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“ Do something ! ” she reiterated* H Don't 
stand there idle ! Do something—or leave 
Vertie and me alone ! >J 

Without another word, putting on his hat 
and coat, he went out. She turned back 
and stood above the struggling child* As in 
a clear light she saw Vertices restless life from 
the cradle to this cruel moment, and with all 
her will, with all her soul, she determined 
that the child should not go alone* She 
loved the smaller children—she pi lied, even 
loved, her ^elf-indusgent, weak-willed husband 
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—but she could not stay in the world without 
Vertie; without Vertie she could not support 
her back-breaking load. She would stand 
there, frozen, until the little body quit writh¬ 
ing; until the sweet, blackened face were 
white again; until Vertie were free. Then 
she would let go the frail spar to which she 
clung, and drift with the worn-out little berry- 
picker into the limitless unknown. 

All at once, as she stood thus, in Mrs. 
Shonts’s ears grew up, expanded, gathered 
tone, a noise not unlike the hum of the big 
saws up the ravine, as they tore their way 
through the thick logs of pine and poplar. 
Then she saw snowflakes careering about the 
room, and felt the icy wind on her cheek. 
Quickly she turned round, and before her, 
piercing and brilliant, shone the unmis¬ 
takable, unforgettable face of the White. 
Wizard. He had shut the door, set down 
his bag, removed his cap, and was moving 
towards her, throwing off his huge fur-lined 
ulster as he came. He was still in evening 
dress, and it marked acutely the burnished 
steel of his eyes, the marble of his skin, and 
the wire drawn thinness of his frame. His 
familiar glance, alight with questioning, burnt 
into her dead-cold stare. 

“How’s Vertie?” 

No reply. 

Brushing the stiff figure aside, he caught 
the dying girl in his arms and lifted her 
sharply erect. 

“ Sit in that chair,” he cried, “ and take 
the child on your lap. Fold her arms and 
hold them tightly.” 

Automatically Mrs. Shonts obeyed. 

Tearing open his bag, I)r. Kregg drew out 
an instrument and sterilized it. Then he 
pried apart the tight-shut teeth and intro¬ 
duced the instrument into the throat. To 
Mrs. Shonts it looked like a silver tube. 
Hope faintly stirred in her heart. The breath 
of the White Wizard was in her face, the firm 
pressure of his body against her arms. She 
could see his tapering fingers deftly plying 
the silver. Slowly, by very gentle stages, it 
slipped down, down. The patient did not 
struggle, could not struggle. At last, the 
tube in the trachea, the child gave a slight 
quiver. Securely the doctor held the 
instrument, and waited. All at once, a 
slight, increasing, swelling inhalation ; then 
a corresponding exhalation. Then another, 
and another, and the White Wizard heaved 
a deep sigh. Mrs. Shonts wanted to look 
at his face, to see what it said, but she 
merely clung to Vertie’s hands, and did 
not move. 


“ Now we’ll put her back into bed,” said 
the doctor, just above a whisper. 

Again on the pillow, Vertie went on 
breathing — not regularly, but breathing. 
Mrs. Shonts tried to catch a glimpse of 
the doctor’s face, but it hung too close 
above the child. Finally he stood up, his 
hands at his sides, still gazing down, and 
Mrs. Shonts read into his look a slight ray 
of hope. Then she, too, fixed her eyes on 
Vertie — dotingly, longingly, a tempest of 
emotion beginning once more to shake her 
whole body. 

“ Oh, doctor ! ” she cried, suddenly, “ the 
black is going ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Isn’t that a little colour in the lips ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Loudly the doctor s watch ticked off the 
seconds in his pocket. Then again the 
mother:— 

“ Her eyelids are twitching ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They’re going to open, doctor ! ” 

“ I hope so—believe so.” 

“ She’s frying—oh, doctor! doctor ! Vertie 
is half smiling at me ! ” 

Briefly, she stood trembling from head to 
foot, woe and joy battling for the mastery 
of her features, and then, wildly clasping her 
head, fell like a plummet to the floor. As 
he sprang to her assistance, Dr. Kregg saw 
the door pushed timidly open, and Dick, 
pinched and numb from his long ride, tip¬ 
toed in. 

“ Here, Dick ! ” cried the doctor, snatching 
a flask of brandy from his bag, “give your 
wife some of this and put her to bed. When 
she is conscious, tell her to go to sleep—that 
I will watch Vertie. Then come back to 
me.” 

Dr. Kregg returned to the child, feeling 
her pulse, noting her breathing, while Dick 
drew his wife near to the fire, and forced the 
brandy between her livid lips. After he had 
carried her away, to lay her beside the babies. 
Dr. Kregg sterilized another instrument, and 
injected a quantity of antitoxin into Vertie’s 
tissues. By and by, breathing naturally, the 
child slept. 

The White Wizard took a turn about the 
room, glancing at the bare floor and walls, of 
which he had known more or less ever since 
he began the practice of medicine. Taking 
the lamp from the mantel, he went into the 
kitchen, observing more bareness here—the 
small table, with its cheap red and white 
cloth; the plain wooden chairs; the old 
cook stove, warpefj ^njt| broken ; the empty 
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arder. Returning to the sick room, he 
threw more logs an the fire, and watched the 
black smoke and showers of sparks rush up 
the wide chimney. The kettle had boiled 
dry ; he swung it clear of the lire* His eyes 
fell on the cat, knotted tightly close by the 
chimney wall. 

“Even the cat/ 1 he muttered, “is half 
famished." 

“ Dick," said the doctor, as the chilled and 
spiritless man re-entered the room, “ I have 
given Vertie an injection of antitoxin——” 

“Antitoxin, doctor? The village physician 
said it was poison ! ” 

VoL xxxv,— 40. 


i( Happily, it is," replied Dr, Kregg ; “if it 
were not, it would be powerless to antidote 
that other poison which was killing the child. 
We’ll let the tube stay where it is for a few 
days, when the diphtheric membrane will 
come away, leaving the air-passage free," 

The White Wizard put on his cap and 
ulster. 

“ Dick,” he said, reaching into his waist¬ 
coat pocket, “ here is something I wish to 
entrust to you. Go to the village early 
to-day, and buy the nicest New Year's 
present you can find. Give it to Vertie, 
with Dr. Er^ggjs compliments and love, 
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Also get something for the babies, some 
clothes for your wife, and some food for 
that larder. And, Dick,” he added, “ I’ll 
be back in a day or two, to see Vertie— 
and you. Meanwhile, a Happy New Year ! ” 

“ Gad, Halls,” said - the chauffeur to the 
butler the next morning, “you should ’a’ 
been with Doc and me last night! ” 

“ Yes ? ” responded Halls, sleepily. “ What 
happened ? ” 

“ We had the lime of our lives ! ” 

“ Blamed if I don’t think we’re always 
havin’ the time of our lives about this 
bouse. No more jobs in a doctor’s service 
for me.” 

“Cheer up, old man! You’re gettin’ 
cranky. We touched only the high places, 
Halls. Forty miles in the dark over a dirt 
road, with the car snortin’ and groanin’ like a 
wounded rhinoceros. About half the time, 
I guess, we was in the cornfields. I killed at 
least three dogs, scared a herd o’ browsin’ 
cows into a river, and knocked an inquisitive 
billygoat through the front window of a cross¬ 
roads grocery.” 

“ You idiot! ” exclaimed Halls. “ Why 
didn’t you slow down ? ” 

“ Slow down ! ” retorted the chauffeur, 
doubling up with laughter.. “ I did slow 
down—once or twice, only to have Doc poke 
his head out and threaten to pull me off the 
car by the scruff o’ the neck.” 

Entering the main hall, the butler saw an 
anxious face on the stairway—that of the 
mistress, Dr. Kregg’s wife. She had just 
come from the doctor’s room, where she had 
found the bed untouched. It seemed to her 
that the big motor-car had been buzzing at 
brief intervals all through the night, and her 
heart ached for her husband. Two or three 


times she had risen and looked put, always 
to find the snow falling thickly and cease¬ 
lessly from a sullen sky. 

“ Where’s the doctor, 11 alls ? ” she cried. 

“ Why, madam, I suppose in his room.” 

“ At what hour did he come in ? ” 

“ Finally, at daybreak, madam.” 

“ Was he well ? ” 

“ I think so, madam—although he acted 
somewhat strangely during the night, order¬ 
ing the car eut and back twice, after mid¬ 
night, before at last deciding to go to the 
home of Richard Shonts in the country.” 

Without speaking again Mrs. Kregg hurried 
down the steps, noting the muffled telephone 
as she passed. In the drawing-room, enter¬ 
ing noiselessly, she saw a bulky object on 
the great couch—the doctor, wrapped in his 
ulster, and with the sealskin cap drawn low 
on his brow. In the semi-darkness she 
crept close and listened. Was he breathing ? 
Her heart stood still, and she darted 
nearer, placing her ear almost against his 
lips. It was a peaceful sleep. Two 
hours later she returned, noiselessly, as 
before. The light was better now, and she 
could distinctly see a thin streak of white 
face between close-muffling wings of fur. 
The doctor was still asleep, and when his 
wife reappeared in the hall, where the high- 
risen New Year’s sun lavished its genial 
splendour, there was a great and peculiar joy 
in her amethyst eyes. She had had a long 
and proud and loving look at him whom 
she had so adored as a fair-haired, roguish, 
ruddy boy—him whom she still worshipped 
as the hard, impatient, imperious, but golden- 
talented and golden-hearted surgeon—and 
not before, in months and months, had she 
seen so happy, so tender an expression on his 
tired and beautiful face. 
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44 MY AFRICAN JOURNEY/' 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


I—THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


HE aspect of Mombasa as she 
rises from the sea and clothes 
herself with form and colour 
at the swift approach of the 
ship is alluring, and even 
delicious. But to appreciate 
all these charms the traveller should come 
from the North. He should see the hot 
stones of Malta, baking and glistening on a 
steel-blue Mediterranean, He should visit 
the Island of Cyprus before the autumn 
rains have revived the soil, when the 
Messaoria Plain is one broad wilderness of 
dust, when every tree—be it only a thorn 
bush—is an hdrloom, and every drop of 
water is a jewel- He should walk for two 
hours at midday in the streets of Port Said. 
He should thread the long red furrow of the 
Suez Canal, and swelter through the trough 
of the Red Sea. He should pass a day 
among the cinders of Aden, and a week 
among the scorched rocks and stones of 
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Northern Somaliland ; and then, after five 
days of open sea, his eye and mind will be 
prepared to salute with feelings of lively and 
grateful delight these shores of vivid and 
exuberant green- On every side is vegeta¬ 
tion, moist, tumultuous, and varied. Great 
trees, clad in dense foliage, shrouded in 
creepers, springing from beds of verdure, 
thrust themselves through the undergrowth ; 
palms laced together by flowering trailers ; 
every kind of tropical plant that lives by rain 
and sunshine ; high waving grass, brilliant 
patches of purple bougainvillea, and in the 
midst, dotted about, scarcely keeping their 
heads above the fertile flood of Nature, the 
red roofed houses of the town and port of 
Mombasa. 

The vessel follows a channel twisting away 
between high bluffs, and finds a secure 
anchorage, land docked, in forty feet of 
water at a stone's throw from the shore- 
Here we sm jmijv^at the gate of British 
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MAP OF THF, UGANDA RAILWAY, SHOWING THE PORTION OF THE JOURNEY DESCRIBED IN THE PRESENT ARTICLE— 

FROM MOMBASA TO SIM BA. 

Reproduced by permteeion of the Controller 0/ H.M. Stationery Ogee. Frotn the Official Report of the ifombaea ‘Victoria i Uganda) 

Railway Committee. 

foliage of Mombasa Island do not break 
their smooth monotony until, after piercing 
Equatorial forests, stretching across immense 
prairies, and climbing almost to the level of 
the European snow-line, they pause — and 
that only for a time—upon the edges of the 
Great Lake. And thus is made a sure, 
swift road along which the white man and 
all that he brings with him, for good or ill, 
may penetrate into the heart of Africa as 
easily and safely as he may travel from 
London to Vienna. 

Short has been the life, many the vicissi¬ 
tudes, of the Uganda Railway. The adven¬ 
turous enterprise of a Liberal Government, 
it was soon exposed, disowned, to the mer¬ 
ciless criticism of its parents. Adopted as 
a cherished foundling by the Conservative 
party, it almost perished from mismanage¬ 
ment in their hands. Nearly ten thousand 
pounds a mile were expended upon its con¬ 
struction ; and so eager were all parties to 
be done with it and its expense that, instead 
of pursuing its proper and natural route 
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East Africa ; and more, at the outlet and 
debouchment of all the trade of all the 
countries that lap the Victoria and Albert 
Lakes and the head - waters of the Nile. 
Along the pier now being built at Kilindini, the 
harbour of Mombasa Island, must flow, at any 
rate for many years, the main stream of East 
and Central African commerce. Whatever 
may be the produce which civilized govern¬ 
ment and enterprise will draw from the enor¬ 
mous territories between Southern Abyssinia 
and I^ake Tanganyika, between Lake Rudolf 
and Ruwenzori, as far west as the head-streams 
of the Congo, as far north as the Lado 
enclave; whatever may be the needs and 
demands of the numerous populations com¬ 
prised within those limits, it is along the 
unpretentious jetty of Kilindini that the whole 
traffic must pass. 

For Kilindini (or Mombasa, as I may be 
permitted to call it) is the starting-point of 
one of the most romantic and most wonderful 
railways in the world. The two iron streaks 
of rail that wind away among the hills and 
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across the plateau to the deep waters of Port 
Victoria, it fell by the way into the shallow 
gulf of Kavirondo, lucky to get so far. It 
is easy to censure, it is impossible not to 
criticise, the administrative mistakes and 
miscalculations which tarnished and nearly 
marred a brilliant conception. But it is 
still more easy, as one traverses in forty- 
eight hours countries which ten years ago 
would have baffled the toilsome marches 
of many weeks, to underrate the diffi¬ 
culties in which unavoidable ignorance 
and astonishing conditions plunged the 
pioneers. The British art of “ muddling 
through” is here seen in one or its finest 
expositions. Through everything — through 
the forests, through the ravines, through 


Let us, then, without waiting in Mombasa 
longer than is necessary to wish it well and 
to admire the fertility and promise of the 
coastal region, ascend this railway from the 
sea to the lake. And first, what a road it is ! 
Everything is in apple-pie order. The track 
is smoothed and weeded and ballasted as if 
it were the London and North Western. 
Every telegraph-post has its number; every 
mile, every hundred yards, every change of 
gradient has its mark ; not in soft wood, to 
feed the white ant, but in hard, well-painted 
iron. Constant labour has steadily improved 
the grades and curves of the permanent-way, 
and the train —one of those comfortable, 
practical Indian trains—rolls along as evenly 
as upon a European line. 



tk WE START FROM MQMHA5A 5TATEON, TAKING CIUK PLACES UPON AN ORDINARY {.ARDEN SKAT FASTENED ON TO 
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troops of marauding lions, through famine, 
through war, through five years of excoriating 
Parliamentary debate, muddled and marched 
the railway; and here at last, in some more 
or less effective fashion, is it arrived at its 
goal Other nations project Central African 
railways as lightly and as easily as they lay 
down naval programmes; but here is a rail¬ 
way, like the British Fleet, “in being”—not a 
paper plan or an airy dream, but an iron fact 
grinding along through the jungle and the 
plain, waking with its whistles the silences of 
the Nyanza, and startling the tribes out of 
their primordial nakedness with “American! ,J 
piece goods made in Lancashire. 
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Nor should it be supposed that this high 
standard of maintenance is not warranted by 
the present financial position of the line. 
The Uganda Railway is already doing what 
it was never expected within any reasonable 
period to do. It is paying its way. It is 
beginning to yield a profit—albeit a small 
profit—upon its capital charge. Projected as 
a political railway to reach Uganda, to secure 
British predominance upon the Upper Nile, 
it has already achieved a commercial value. 
Instead of the annual deficits upon working 
expenses which were regularly anticipated 
by those most competent to judge, there is 
already a substantial profit of nearly eighty 
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thousand pounds a year. And this is but the 
beginning, and an imperfect beginning; for 
at present the line is only a trunk, without 
its necessary limbs and feeders, without its 
deepwater head at Kilindini, without its full 
tale of steamers on the lake; above all, 
without its natural and necessary extension 
to the Albert Nyanza* 

We may divide the journey into four main 
stages—the jungles, the plains, the mountains, 
and the lake, for the lake is an essential 
part of the railway, and a natural and in¬ 
expensive extension to its length. In the 
early morning, then, we start from Mombasa 
Station, taking our places upon an ordinary 
garden seat fastened on to the cow-catcher of 
the engine, from which position the whole 
country can be seen* For a quarter of an 
hour we are still upon Mombasa Island, and 


will become shorter every year, are planta¬ 
tions of rubber, fibre, and cotton, the begin’ 
nings of those inexhaustible supplies which 
will one day meet the yet unmeasured 
demand of Europe for those indispensable 
commodities. Every few miles are little trim 
stations, with their water-tanks, signals, 
ticket-offices, and flower-beds complete and 
all of a pattern, backed by impenetrable bush, 
In short, one slender thread of scientific 
civilization, of order, authority, and arrange¬ 
ment, drawn across the primeval chaos of 
the world* 

In the evening a cooler, crisper air is 
blowing* The humid coast lands, with their 
glories and their fevers, have been left behind. 
At an altitude of four thousand feet we 
begin to laugh at the Equator* The jungle 
becomes forest, not less luxuriant, but dis- 
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then Xhe train, crossing the intervening 
channel by a long iron bridge, addresses 
itself in earnest to the continent of Africa. 
Into these vast regions the line winds per¬ 
se veringly upon a stiff up-grade, and the land 
unfolds itself ridge after ridge and valley after 
valley, till soon, with one farewell glance at 
the sea and at the lighting - tops of His 
Majesty's ship Venus rising queerly amid the 
palms, we are embraced and engulfed com¬ 
pletely. All day long the train runs upward 
and westward, through broken and undulating 
ground clad and encumbered with super¬ 
abundant vegetation* Beautiful birds and 
butterflies 9y from tree to tree and (lower 
to flower* Deep, ragged gorges, filled by 
streams in flood, open out far below us 
through glades of palms and cr eper covered 
trees. Here and there, at intervals, which 
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tinctly different in character* The olive 
replaces the palm. The whole aspect of the 
land is more friendly, more familiar, and no 
less fertile. After Makindu Station the forest 
ceases. The traveller enters upon a region 
of grass. Immense fields of green pasture, 
withered and whitened at this season by 
waiting for the rains, intersected by streams 
and watercourses densely wooded with dark, 
fir looking trees and gorse-looking scrub, and 
relieved by bold upstanding bluffs and ridges, 
comprise the new panorama. And here is 
presented the wonderful and unique spectacle 
which the Uganda Railway offers to the 
European. The plains are crowded with 
tvild animals. From the windows of the 
carriage the whole zoological gardens can be 
seen disporting itself. Herds of antelope 
and gazelle* troops of zebras -sometimes 
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four or five hundred together—watch the 
train pass with placid assurance, or scamper 
a hundred yards farther away, and turn 
again. Many are quite close to the line. 
With field-glasses one can see that it is the 
same everywhere, and can distinguish long 
files of black wildebeeste and herds of red 
kongoni—the hartebeeste of South Africa— 
and wild ostriches walking sedately in twos 
and threes, and every kind of small deer and 
gazelle. The zebras come close enough for 
their stripes to be admired with the naked 
eye. We have arrived at Simba, “The 
Place of Lions,” and there is no reason why 
the passengers should not see one, or even 


fined himself morosely to the river-beds and 
to the undisturbed solitudes which, at a dis¬ 
tance of two or three miles, everywhere engulf 
the Uganda Railway. 

Our carriage stopped upon a siding at 
Simba Station for three days, in order that 
we might more closely examine the local 
fauna. One of the best ways of shooting 
game in this part of the world, and certainly 
the easiest, Is to get a trolly and run up and 
down the line. The animals are so used to 
the passage of trains and natives along the 
one great highway that they do not, as a rule, 
take much notice, unless the train or trolly 
stops, when their suspicions are at once 
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half-a-dozen, stalking across the plain, respect¬ 
fully observed by lesser beasts. Indeed, in 
the early days It was the custom to stop and 
sally out upon the royal vermin whenever 
met with, and many the lion that has been 
carried back to the tender in triumph before 
the guard, or driver, or anyone else could 
think of timetables or the block system, 
or the other inconvenient restrictions of a 
regular service. Farther up the line, in the 
twilight of the evening, we saw, not a hundred 
yards away, a dozen giraffes lollopping off 
among scattered trees, and at Nakuru six 
yellow lions walked in leisurely mood across 
the rails in broad daylight. Only the rhino¬ 
ceros is absent, or rarely seen, and after one 
of his species had measured his strength, 
unsuccessfully, against an engine, he has con- 
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aroused. The sportsman should, therefore, 
slip off without allowing the vehicle or the 
rest of the party to stop, even for a moment ; 
and in this way he will frequently find himself 
within two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
yards of his quarry, when the result will be 
governed solely by his skill, or want of skill, 
with the rifle. 

There is another method, which we tried 
on the second day in the hopes of finding a 
waterbucfc, and that is, to prowl about among 
the trees and undergrowth of the river-bed. 
In a few minutes one may bury oneself in the 
wildest and savagest kind of forest The air 
becomes still and hot. The sun seems in an 
instant to assert his just prerogative. The 
heat glitters over the open spaces of dry sand 
and pools High grass, huge 
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boulders, tangled vegetation, multitudes of 
thorn bushes, obstruct the march, and the 
ground itself is scarped and guttered by the 
rains into the strangest formations. Around 
you, breast high, shoulder high, overhead, 
rises the African jungle. There is a brooding 
silence, broken only by the cry of a bird, or 
the scolding bark of baboons, and the crunch¬ 
ing of one's own feet on the crumbling soil. 
We enter the haunt of the wild beasts; their 
tracks, their traces, the remnants of their 
repasts, are easily and frequently discovered, 
Here a lion has passed since the morning. 
There a rhinoceros has certainly been within 
the hour—perhaps within ten minutes. We 
creep and scramble through the game paths, 
anxiously, rides at full cock, not knowing 
what each turn or step may reveal. The 
wind, when it blows at all, blows fitfully, now 
from this quarter, now from that ; so that 
one can never he certain that it will not 
betray the intruder in these grim domains to 
the beast he seeks, or to some other, less 
welcome, before he secs him. At length, 
after two hours' scramble and scrape, we 
emerge breathless, as from another world, 
half astonished to find ourselves within a 
quarter of a mile of the railway line, with its 
trolly, luncheon, soda water, ice, etc. 

But if one would seek the rhinoceros in 
his open pastures, it is necessary to go farther 
afield; and accordingly we started the next 


morning, while the stars were still shining, to 
tramp over the ridges and hills which shut in 
the railway, and overlook remoter plains and 
valleys beyond. The grass grows high from 
ground honeycombed with holes and heaped 
with lava boulders, and it was daylight before 
we had stumbled our way to a spur command¬ 
ing a wide view. Here we halted to search 
the country with field glasses, and to brush 
off the ticks—detestable insects which infest 
all the resorts of the game in innumerable 
swarms, ready to spread any poison among 
the farmers’ cattle. The glass disclosed 
nothing of consequence. Zebra, wildebeeste, 
and kongoni were to be seen in troops and 
herds, scattered near and far over the plains, 
but never a rhinoceros ! So we trudged on, 
meaning to make a wide circle. For an 
hour we found nothing, and then, just as we 
were thinking of turning homewards before 
the sun should get his full power, three 
beautiful oryx, great, dark coloured antelope 
with very long, corrugated horns, walked 
over the next brow on their way to water. 
Forthwith we set off in pursuit, crouching and 
creeping along the valley, and hoping to 
intercept them at the stream* Two passed 
safely over before we could reach our point. 
The third, seeing us, turned back and dis¬ 
appeared over the hill, where, a quarter of an 
hour later, he was stalked and wounded, 
it is always beast that leads 
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Here the shepherd lad passed many a happy 
hour, carving odd designs and figures in the 
nuts or bits of wood around him, 

A day of trouble came, however, to the 
peaceful household. The milch-cow and the 
sheep must be sold ! Denys, then a lad of 
twelve, had never wandered beyond the 
limits of his native village. He begged hard 
to be allowed to accompany his father to the 
neighbouring town of Estalng, and the two 
set out together to the fair 

As they descended the high land into 
the smiling valley beyond the lad ? s heart beat 
high with excitement and pleasure. Thrilled 
with the beauty around he paid small heed 
to his former charges, 
who wandered into for¬ 
bidden pastures till re¬ 
called by the tired voice 
of the father. 

At length they 
reached the bridge on 
the outskirts of the 
town, where the little 
Denys was awestruck 
on beholding for the 
first time a man in 
stone, who appeared to 
his childish eyes of 
superhuman beauty. 

The stone face was 
turned towards the lad, 
and seemed to smile 
and call him forward. 

The boy could scarcely 
tear his eyes from the 
figure. Many times 
during the day he stole 
away from fair-grounds 
and sheep to gaze his full 
upon the new marvel. 

Returning home at 
nightfall with his father, 
the lad felt he could 
never more be happy 
till he too had made 
stone men ; and he 
swore to himself that 
he would do so. We 
shall see how he kept 
his word. 

Some days afterwards, when the inhabitants 
had gone to hear “ Mass 1 ' in the neighbour¬ 
ing village, and the hamlet was deserted, the 
would’be artist gathered armfuls of coarse, 
damp earth and set to work in such good 
earnest that by the time the villagers returned 
a giant, with arms outspread and threatening 
gesture, stood before them in the roadway. 

Vl>I. xxxv. - 42. 


The women were paralyzed with fear, 
and the men stood open - mouthed. At 
last the good cure, realizing whose the work 
must be, reassured the frightened crowd, 
and, pointing out the culprit, exclaimed, 
“ We shall one day be proud of our 
village lad !” 

After the fair at Estaing the two elder 
boys (whose fortunes interlinked for many 
years) worked together on a neighbouring 
farm, saving all they could from their meagre 
wages, till, in a year or two, the elder was 
able to leave Gavernac and enter, as a law- 
student, the seminary at Rodez. 

Denys, who had not forgotten either his 
stone man or his resolu¬ 
tion, worked early and 
late, till at last he fol¬ 
lowed his brother to 
Rodez, He was then 
eighteen, but the semin¬ 
ary could not teach him 
the one thing he craved 
to learn. He must seek 
elsewhere. 

He wandered round 
the old cathedral pre¬ 
cincts. The curiously- 
carved saints in their 
niches and the reliefs 
in wood or stone, fixed 
here and there to the 
weather-stained pillars, 
were so many precious 
models on which to 
feast his hungry eyes. 

At length he came 
upon an old stone¬ 
cutter who undertook 
orders from time to 
time for the neighbour¬ 
ing churches. The 
good man, struck by 
the frank simplicity of 
the lad, acceded £o 
his earnest prayer, and 
accepted the few little 
wooden figures (carved 
in earlier shepherd days 
in the shade of the old 
chestnuts) in payment 
of lessons, and promised a few francs daily 
when orders should be plenty. So the lad 
spent many happy days with old Mahoux, 

At length an order, more important than 
usual, came from the village of Cahors. As 
it would require many months to complete 
it, the old man sent his apprentice to do the 
work, was not without a pang that Denys 
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ba^jf farewell to his old friend and the work¬ 
shop in the shade of his beloved cathedral 
Soon after his arrival at Cahors news came 
from his brother, who had successfully passed 
his examination and was now a law-student 
in Paris. 

“ Come,” he wrote to Denys; “though I 
have but an attic and a bed they are enough 
for two 1 11 Denys, however, had started on 
his work and was not to be tempted thus. 
Nor w T as it till the task was completed 
that he set out for the city of his desire* 
Paris, that cradle of modern art, claimed him 
for her own ! Thus the brothers were united 
once more, 

Louis spent his days at the law school* 
while Denys worked from seven till twelve 
for an onmmentist at two francs per day* 
His afternoons were spent at one or other 
of the free 
classes, where 
drawing and 
modelling are 
often admirably 
taught* The 
brothers met 
every night in 
the library of 
Sain te-Gene- 
vifeve, where the 
one could read 
law books, 
beyond his 
means of pur¬ 
chase, while the 
other devoured 
all he could find 
which might in 
any way develop 
his knowledge 
of art. 

At ten the 
gates were 
closed, and the 
brothers wended 
their way to the 
heights of Belle¬ 
ville, there to share their modest room 
early morning. 

After working some years in the free 
schools Denys became the pupil of Jouffroy, 
then of Chapu, and finally of Falquifere. 
The “service militaire,” however, soon 
separated the brothers, but our student con¬ 
tinued to work, snatching time between his 
“exercices de tir" to prepare the compo¬ 
sition which won for him the “Grand Prix 
de Rome," 

It was during one of the short holidays 
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accorded him while a student at the Villa 
Medicis that he first visited London, and, 
although Paris had charmed him by its 
grace and beauty, London left an indelible 
souvenir upon his-mind. He thus describes 
his first impressions* On arriving in the 
mighty city he exclaimed: “Quel senti¬ 
ment de grandeur, d’immensit<5, on eprouve 
ici; quelle puissance merveilleuse; e'est, 
en verity, le pouls de Punivers.” And the 
student from Rome, with its treasures 
of the Vatican; from Florence, with its 
Santa Croce, was so struck on entering the 
Abbey at Westminster that the cry burst 
from him unawares, “ I have found it at last! 
"Phis is indeed the Sanctuary of Beauty ; the 
Necropule where the student may follow the 
history of centuries of Art; the Temple 
Venerable, indeed, where the soul must 

realize the 
absolute unity 
of all things and 
the power of a 
* Love Divine.’ ” 
The Elgin 
Marbles, the 
National Gal¬ 
lery, and, finally, 
Burlington 
House, with its 
yearly exhibi¬ 
tion, engrossed 
his attention* 
The National 
Gallery he could 
never tire of; 
and it w f as the 
English School 
of Painting, as 
represented 
there, which 
charmed him 
most. Not so, 
however, at Bur- 
lington House. 

“ Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hogarth, Turner, Constable —these 
men/’ said Puech, “ were painters. They drew 
in colour. Your English artist of to day is a 
marvellous draughtsman ; but he has not 
the courage, the feu sacre^ of his predecessors. 
He seems to me to have made an over- 
conscientious, skilful drawing, perfect in the 
very smallest detail, and then to have cleverly 
coloured it. One day he will go back to 
the glorious freedom of the earlier school, 
which has so largely inspired modern art in 

France -" Original from 
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“ La Si rime,” the result of Puech’s second 
year in Rome, has been universally 
admired 

Soon after tills his mind seems to have 
undergone a change. Leaving the classic 
and symbolic, he braved all the traditions of 
that academic school whose offspring never¬ 
theless he was. Seduced by the memory of 
Paris, where he had suffered and conquered 
so much already, he produced the lovely 
figure of “ La Seine,” his third “ Envoie de 
Rome/' This, with his masterpiece l£ St. 
Antony of Padua * (here reproduced), com 
pleted his studies at the Villa Medicis. 

On his return to Paris the former student 
found himself welcomed as a master* He is 
the first “ Prix de Rome" who has had four 
of his studies bought by the State, Puech is 
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justly regarded by his countrymen as their 
greatest sculptor. 

One day, while President Loubet was 
sitting for his portrait, he drew some photo¬ 
graphs from his pocket and handed them to 
Puech, saying, “ The Czar will soon be here. 
1 must have a present ready to offer him. I 
can think of nothing original worthy of the 
august visitor which can be done at such 
short notice* Can you not make a portrait 
from these photographs without seeing the 
original ? " 

Puech promised, and the bust was duly 
presented to Nicholas IL Both the Czar 
and Czarina were delighted with the pleasant 
surprise the President had prepared for them* 
At their request the bust (of which a photo 
graph is next reproduced) was immediately 
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pedestal. The Prince is represented 
on the deck of his yacht in thought¬ 
ful attitude ■ his eyes are fixed cn 
the blue at his feet—he fain would 
tear their secrets from the depths 
below. The pedestal is ornamented 
by reliefs— rare shells and curious 
deep-sea creatures dear to the heart 
of the princely explorer. 

Denys Puech was three times 
candidate for promotion to the Aca¬ 
demy. The first time he received 
but six votes, and eighteen the 
second time. The third time he was 
elected with a majority of nineteen. 
But neither admiration, flattery, 
financial success, nor his nomina¬ 
tion as “ Membre de llnstitut de 
France ”—the highest honour his 
country can bestow on her illus¬ 
trious sons — has changed him 
much. We recognise the shepherd 
lad of earlier days in the simple, 
courteous gentleman who is also 
a great artist 


THE CZAR — COMMISSIONED |3Y PRESIDENT LOUBE1 AS A 
I'KESENT TO THE CZAR. 
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forwarded to the Winter Palace, where, 
amongst numerous other portraits, it occupies 
the place of honour. The artist received the 
cross of “Commander of the Order of St. 
Stanislas” as a token of appreciation from 
his Imperial model. 

The monument for the tomb of Chaplin— 
k peintre de la femme, and decorator of the 
former palace of the Tuileries—is one of the 
most pleasing of its kind, and was a worthy 
tribute to the memory of a faithful friend. 

It would be impossible in this short space 
to mention all the groups, monuments, and 
portraits which have Sprung from the fertile 
brain and gifted hand of Denys Puech. 
There is one, however, which must be men¬ 
tioned, as it is a work to excite universal 
comment It is a monument presented to 
the Prince of Monaco by the crowned heads 
of Europe collectively. Its position is in 
front of the museum, where the Prince has 
placed the numerous treasures brought with 
him from his scientific expeditions. The 
Emperor William promised his subscription on 
the understanding that his name should head 
the list of subscribers to be engraved on the 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 

By EMMA BROOKE. 


ATE one afternoon Colonel 
Danvers, of Thierthally, 
Mysore, sat in his veranda 
awaiting more or less patiently 
the arrival of his nephew, Bob 
Iverson, to dinner. ^Bob was 
a lieutenant in the — M.N.I., an@ it hap¬ 
pened that his company had come »nto camp 
at Thierthally. The year was 18758 and the 
day was hot and close. 

Colonel Danvers was one of the deputy- 
commissioners who, last century, were 
appointed to administer the affairs of 
Mysore during the minority of the Rajah. 
The head-quarters .of his court was at 
Thierthally, and there he had built his 
bungalow. 

Round about the veranda was a low parapet 
wall; the Colonel, from his seat in a shady 
corner, looked across the compound towards 
a group of handsome, hepvy-shadowed 
tamarind trees. The fragrance of champaka 
flowers filled the air, and the silence was only 
broken by the shrill “ tret-tret ” of a beautiful 
white-tailed bird which flew uneasily in and 
out of a pepper-vine. The vine twined about 
a betel-nut tree that lifted its crest close to 
the tamarinds. 

The uneasy flight of the bird puzzled the 
Colonel, and, watching narrowly for a cause, 
he became aware that the heavy shadows 
under the tamarinds suffered a slight modifi¬ 
cation, such as might be occasioned by 
stealthy movements within them. Then 
came a gleam of something white, and 
almost immediately a dark-skinned native 
passed from them into the open, near the 
betel-nut tree. He wore a turban and a loin¬ 
cloth, and had a small leathern wallet slung 
over his shoulder by a strap. To the 
Colonel’s surprise, he advanced straight to¬ 
wards the veranda, pausing some six feet 
from the wall to salaam silently. 

“What’s your business here?” asked the 
Colonel. 

The man made no reply, but, looking 
steadily at him, slipped his hand into the 
wallet and advanced nearer the parapet. 

“ What do you want ? ” cried the Colonel 
in the Kanarese dialect. 

“ Nothing, O sahib 1 ” 


And as in illustration of his words he 
drew from his wallet a handful of silver coins 
of the heavier kind. 

“Now, what the deuce does this mean?” 
muttered the Colonel. 

The native, with imperturbable indolent 
dignity, laid his coins in a row upon the 
wall, fastened his eyes briefly but piercingly 
upon the Colonel, raised his hand, and began 
to make passes in the air. Then the Colonel 
became aware of a most stupefying and 
unprecedented fact. As the man continued 
his passes the coins visibly stirred; then 
they rose and stood upon their edges and 
began to spin, slowly at first, by degrees with 
rapidity, and at last fell back to their places 
with a silvery clash. Whereupon the owner 
clapped his hands and extended them, and 
the coins flew through the air and returned, 
with a hustling jingle, into his open palms. 
With a gleam of triumph in his eye he 
glanced at the Colonel, quietly replaced the 
coins in his wallet, and turned on his heel. 

“ Stop ! ” cried the Colonel. 

The man paused without approaching. 

“ Come back! I want you to do that 
again. I will pay you to do that again.” 

The man faintly smiled, shook his head, 
and, at a run, sought the shade of the tamarind 
trees, where he disappeared. 

The Colonel had witnessed many strange 
phenomena in India, and had found them 
inexplicable, but never had he been so far 
from a satisfactory explanation as at present. 
Had the whole thing been an illusion pro¬ 
duced by a mesmeric influence of which he 
was unconscious? Or was it merely an ex¬ 
traordinarily clever use of a concealed 
magnet by an expert conjurer? Above all, 
why should the man have risked his intrusion 
into the compound to exhibit his skill 
unpaid ? 

His reflections were broken by the clank 
of a spurred foot on the veranda and the 
voice of his nephew. 

“ I am sorry to be late,” said the young 
lieutenant; “ I’ve been detained in camp by 
a case of cholera.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Colonel, rising; “ that 
means you are fast here in cantonment for 
weeks, if not for months.” 
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4£ I suppose it 
does,” said Bob, 

He spoke 
gloomily* fur his 
aim was Bangalore 
—cheerful, gay 
Bangalore! To be 
trapped in dull 
T h i e r t h a 11 y 
seemed the very 
malice of fate, 

“ Come in, my 
boy/ 1 said the 
Colonel, kindly, 

“At least I can 
give you a good 
dinner.” 

During dinner 
came the hour of 
sunset, and a blaze 
of glory gathered 
over the land¬ 
scape ; as an a[j- 
propriate frame 
and foreground 
to the picture 
were the creeper- 
hung veranda and 
the figure of a 
wh ite-tur bailed, 
white-coated peon, 
who had slid to a 
comer there to be 
in readiness if 
wanted 

“Your pro¬ 
longed stay here 
would have been 
a godsend to my 
lonely life,” said 
the Colonel, when 
dessert was on the 
table and, save for 
the peon, they 
were alone* “But, 

unfortunately, I go on Jummabundy* shortly.” 

“That’s bad luck/ 1 said the young man, 
absently. 

“ The most I can do is to offer you 
my bungalow’ and my servants during my 
absence/ 5 

Bob thanked him heartily and dropped 
into silence, Inwardly he was questioning 
whether it would be permissible in an 
impecunious lieutenant, and one, moreover, 
in debt, to write to the loveliest girl in 
Bangalore and acquaint her with the disaster 
to the — M.N.L at Thierlhally, He regretted 
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his debts. They were a heavy weight upon 
his mind. Raising his eyes wearily he missed 
the figure of the peon. 

“ The peon's gone ! ” he exclaimed, 

** He had no business to leave until dessert 
is over. Clap your hands, Bob,” 

Bob clapped as he was ordered, but 
dapped in vain. Some fifteen minutes 
passed without response; then Appao, the 
butler, appeared on the veranda at the open 
windows and salaamed, 

“ Where has that rascally peon gone, 
Appao ? ” asked the Colonel, as he and Bob 
stepped out on the vujanda together. 
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Appao spread his hands and became 
voluble in explanation. It appeared that 
the godowns (servants’ quarters) were in ex¬ 
citement, owing to the unprecedented arrival 
of a yellow-cloaked traveller, who was enter¬ 
taining them with stories of the far country 
whence he came. 

“ There’s no objection to the servants 
listening to the tales of the holy man,” said 
the Colonel; “ but the peon should have 
waited until his duties were over. Where 
does the traveller hail from ? ” 

“The yellow cloaked one say he come from 
very far, sahib—even from Trichinopoly,” 
said Appao. And in his solemn eye lurked 
the hint of a sly twinkle. 

“ He calls that a far coantry, does he ? ” 
laughed the Colonel; and he waved his hand 
in dismissal. But Appao did not move. 

“The sacred yellow cloak is a disguise, 
O sahib. This man no traveller.” 

“ Ah !" said the Colonel, quickly. 

“ No traveller,” repeated Appao ; “ I saw 
him with the pack-bullocks and the betel- 
nut drovers on the hills. O sahib, he a 
Korchar.” 

The face of the Colonel became grave. 
It is a peculiarity of the wandering tribe of 
the Korchars that, by long-inherited custom, 
they bind themselves to thieving as a by¬ 
occupation, adding this nefarious pursuit to 
more honest callings; and in the practice, 
prolonged through generations, they have 
acquired inconceivable dexterity. Of all this 
the Colonel was not ignorant ; moreover, it 
happened that, for various reasons, the man’s 
connection with the betel-nut drovers struck 
him unpleasantly. 

“See him off the premises at once ! ” said 
he, sharply. 

The butler shook his head. 

“No good, sahib ; let not Appao drive the 
thieving Korchar away. Give Appao leave, 
O sahib, to take him into the dwelling as a 
servant” 

Bob removed the cigarette from his lips 
and grinned. The Colonel stroked his 
moustache and mused. Appao waited in 
dignity, his arms crossed upon his shoulders. 

“ Why should I do that, Appao ? ” 

“ If the Korchar eat salt in the house of 
the sahib, he protect the goods of the sahib. 
But if the sahib drive him away, he lick the 
walls of the house bare as the plate of a 
hungry dog." 

“ Then take him on as an under-gardener,” 
said the Colonel. 

And the butler, well pleased, salaamed and 
departed. 


“ Uncle,” said Bob, “are you mad ? ” 

“ No,” said the Colonel, slowly ; “ it is 
possible that what Appao says is true, and 
that my only chance lies in taking into my 
service a man whom I suspect to be an 
emissary sent to rob me.” 

“ Sent ? ” 

“ Have you never heard that I am a gem- 
collector ? ” 

“ There’s a rumour going round that you 
are.” 

“ Well, a few days ago I purchased from 
a wealthy merchant of Gubbi in Toomgoor, 
interested in the betel-nut trade, this stone.” 

He drew from his pocket a small packet, 
opened it, and laid the gem in his nephew’s 
hand. 

“ Gemini! ” cried Bob. “ What a ruby ! 
It fairly burns and spits fire. I expect you 
gave a fortune for it, sir ? ” 

“ I gave what would be a fortune to many 
a rogue in debt,” said the Colonel, smiling. 

Bob coloured and glanced at his uncle with 
a startled air. 

“ I shall be sorry to leave any unusual 
responsibility on your shoulders when I go 
away,” continued the Colonel, “ but will you 
undertake something for me ? ” 

“Of course,” said Bob; “anything you like 
and that I can do for you.” 

“ It relates to that merchant of Toomgoor. 
I think he wants his stone back as well as 
keeping the price. Perhaps he would like 
other gems besides.” 

“ You don’t mean that you house the gems 
here ? ” 

“ That’s where the trouble comes in. 
I do ; and I shall have to leave them in your 
charge. Come ! Light the lamps for me in 
the dining-room, and I will show you.” 

In the dining-room was a recess in which 
stood a cabinet of inlaid wood ; it was on 
castors, and the Colonel wheeled it easily 
aside. In the wall behind were two small 
iron doors, which on being unlocked showed 
a steel panel whose spring acted upon 
receiving a certain number of deft touches, 
each one lighting in a particular spot in a 
particular rotation. The fingers of the 
Colonel went through the operation with 
lightning-like rapidity, and the panel slid 
back, displaying the velvet-lined shelves with 
their treasure. He laid the ruby amongst 
the other gems, closed the panel and the 
iron doors, and replaced the cabinet. His 
actions throughout were marked by a certain 
dispatch. 

“ I didn’t see how you manipulated the 
spring of the pRsiql,” ^claimed Bob. 
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“ It takes time to leam,” returned the 
Colonel, smiling, “ and I don’t care to linger 
over the affair. I wanted to put the gem in 
safety while I am certain that no one is 
about.” 

As he spoke he remembered his conjuring 
visitor of the early evening, and stepped out 
on the veranda to make sure that he was not 
lurking near. Night had fallen, and there was 
no moon; but the lights from the windows 
streamed into the compound, and he satisfied 
himself that no one was at hand. 

The next morning when walking early in 
the compound he encountered there a small, 
lithe man at work ; he was thin to emaciation, 
and the Colonel surmised in him one of the 
sufferers from the drought, followed by famine, 
which had afflicted Mysore in the years 
between 1875 and 1877, and from which 
disaster the district was only now beginning to 
recover. 

“ Hast thou eaten food this morning ? ” 
asked the Colonel, kindly. 

At this the man turned with a hoarse 
exclamation and, prostrating himself at the 
feet of the old soldier, muttered unintelligible 
sentences in Kanarese. Then the Colonel, 
not without some inward amusement at his 
own predicament, remembered the thieving 
Korchar who had entered his service on the 
previous evening. 

“ Appao has taken thee into my service, as 
I know,” said he. “ Do thy duty ; be true to 
thy master.” 

Two or three days later he set off with his 
court on circuit. 

The circuit was an unusually busy and 
harassing one; drought and famine had left 
behind, not only disease and suffering, but a 
plentiful crop of petty attempts at extortion. 
In the mass of business the Colonel forgot 
the incidents immediately preceding his 
departure. But presently they were brought 
to mind by a singular personal affliction, 
which added to the exhaustion entailed by a 
pressure of affairs. He began to suffer from 
depression, waking morning by morning in a 
spirit of heavy foreboding, and in time found 
that this distressing mental cloud was attached 
to a recurring dream. It was some time 
before he could summon to his waking hours 
any clear presentment of the vision that 
harassed him by night; but at last, on a 
sudden and with a great mental shock, he 
had the picture clear. He saw the wooden 
cabinet in the recess of his dining-room at 
Thierthally, and before it the figure of Bob 
in an attitude of absorbed reflection. Was 
this perturbing and recurring phantasy a trick 
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of an over-fatigued brain; or was it a warn¬ 
ing of disaster—of some trouble connected 
with his nephew and the gems ? The dream 
persisted and robbed him of peace. 

Finally he determined to hurry on his 
work and, leaving the minor cases to a 
subordinate, to return unannounced to Thier¬ 
thally. 

A few days later he rode into the town an 
hour before sunset, and dismounting gave the 
horse to his syce, with directions to place it 
in the public stables for the night; and walk¬ 
ing to the bungalow came unnoticed to the 
front. The day had been sultry and the 
cuscus mats hung over the windows—over all 
the windows save one; the French windows 
of the dining-room stood wide open, and one 
half had been left uncovered. No one was 
within; on looking into his bedroom he saw 
no one there, and, passing on to the office, 
found that also deserted. The absence of 
the servants did not surprise him, for at this 
hour they were usually in their quarters. But 
if Bob was not dining at the bungalow, why 
had he left the place open and unguarded ? 

The office was gratefully cool and dark in 
the shade of the cuscus-tattys, whereas over 
the dining room floor fell a broad streak of 
light from the uncovered window. He 
remained, therefore, in the office, and, 
drawing a lounge chair near the open door, 
so as to command a view of the dining-room, 
sat down to await events, but shortly fell 
into a deep slumber, from which he wakened 
to find that the night had come, and that the 
streak of light had changed to the strong 
glare from a full moon. And still the place 
was deserted. 

This circumstance renewed his uneasiness, 
and convinced him that mischief was afloat. 

In India the peculiar brilliancy of the 
moonlight is accompanied by shadows of 
contrasting depth; the spot where he sat was 
heavy with them, so was the near corner of 
the dining-room between the outer wall and 
the door of the office. Into this corner he 
stepped and there seated himself, slipping 
his hand into his pocket as he did so, to 
make sure of his revolver. From his position 
he had command of every part of the room, 
including the bedroom door which stood ajar; 
by turning his head slightly he could have 
seen the office door out of which he had 
come, had not that part lain in impenetrable 
shadow. He knew not what he waited for, 
but sat on in indomitable patience, finding 
for some time no change—save, indeed, that 
the strip of moonlight moved nearer the 
recess. 
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At last came that thrill which is apt to 
seize the nerves of anyone standing on the 
brink of an unusual event, He had heard 
nothing—not the slightest rustle of a sound 
—but became aware of a diminution of the 
light, and perceived that through the un¬ 
covered window' a shadow was cast upon the 
floor, having the shape of a turbaned head 
and the bare arms and shoulders of a man ; 
it moved over the threshold and into the 
room slowly, and then paused. There was 
no more than the head and shoulders, so 


that he knew the body casting the shadow 
stood a little distance back. Then he saw 
that the arms rose and that the hands moved 
rhythmically, making regular passes in the 
air. There was no sound ; but so weird and 
stealthy was the effect of the shadowy, snatch¬ 
ing fingers, marking their mysterious move¬ 
ments on the moonlit floor, that he felt his 
heart grow’ cold and his breath almost stop. 
So far, not for an instant had he thought of 
the conjurer; now' he remembered him. It 
was more than probable that with him he 

had to do. 

But for what 
purpose was he 
here ? He could 
form no faint idea 
of his aim, and 
therefore waited 
on the event, until 
a slight sound 
came which 
brought him the 
first indication of 
what his seasoned 
courage might 
expect 

The sound came 
from the recess, 
and he perceived 
—or was it an 
illusion of the 
sight ? — that the 
cabinet was mov¬ 
ing on its castors, 
not lightly as he 
himself had been 
wont to move it* 
but slow'ly and, 
as it were, unwill¬ 
ingly. Presently 
he was sure of the 
fact, for he found 
that the iron doors 
became gradually 
visible behind. 
Could it be that 
the gems were the 
conjurer's object? 
From some un¬ 
known source he 
had received 
knowledge of 
them ? If that were 
so, his former visit 
w'as explained as 
a forced oppor¬ 
tunity for recon¬ 
noitring. 


“then he saw that the arms rose and that the hands moved RuvrimrCALLV, 
making regular passes in the ais/' 

V°l- *«v.-43. 
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The Colonel’s nerve was steady enough; 
he even felt a profound interest, and deter¬ 
mined that—in so far as he could permit it 
without danger—the man should play his 
game unhindered. Hardly had he formed this 
resolve when the cabinet, whose progress 
had been of the slowest, gave a quick run 
forwards and stopped dead. The iron doors 
were now completely revealed ; also more of 
the shadow was thrown over the floor. 

But had there been some other sound in 
the room ? A breath, a stir of life, so far 
unperceived ? With an almost unconscious 
impulse the Colonel’s glance leapt to the 
bedroom door, which stood open some ten 
inches, and, settling there with a snap of the 
eyelids at the unwelcome surprise, perceived, 
through the aperture, a black face whose 
eyes glared like a sulky tiger’s. 

He stole his hand to his hip pocket. 
There was an accomplice, and he was in a 
tighter fix than he had dreamed. Well, he 
had been in many an awkward corner before 
this, and had brought himself safely from it. 
But the intricacy of the matter was some¬ 
what heightened, the question no longer 
being simply when he should interfere, but 
rather—if firing became necessary—in which 
direction he should aim his revolver first. 

He was debating this nice point when from 
the recess came a fresh sound—very small, 
very strange. It resembled the turning of 
the lock in the iron doors under the key. 
Yet no more than the shadow pf the con¬ 
jurer’s hands was upon the safe, moving 
there quiveringly, rapidly, with a shocking 
suggestion of greed. It could hardly be a 
surprise, and yet it was in a kind of spell¬ 
bound stupor that he heard the lock 
reluctantly yielding; it slid back with a 
creaking, grinding noise, and the iron doors 
moved forward on their hinges. Nothing 
now save the steel panel and its ingenious 
spring lay between the conjurer and the 
gems. The Colonel glanced towards the 
bedroom to see what accompanying change 
he might find there. He discovered that 
the expression of the black face had intensi¬ 
fied to savagery, that a bare foot was planted 
forward in the moonlight, while in the 
uplifted hand a knife glittered. At the 
same moment the glaring eyeballs, roving 
over the room, seemed to rest upon and 
scoop out the secret of his own dark corner. 
At once the Colonel came to his decision, 
and, easing his arm, he brought his revolver 
into aim upon him. 

Then it was that the unexpected, the totally 
unexpected, occurred. As an officer of the 
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British Army and an official of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Colonel found time to 
reproach himself that in his mental equipment 
a serious flaw should be discovered. He had 
forgotten, clean forgotten, the office door ! 
He was reminded of it with a jolt. For as 
he raised his revolver it was dexterously 
twisted from his fingers by the hand of 
another, while his throat was caught in the 
vice-like grip of a hooked elbow, and before 
he could emit a gasp of astonishment a hand 
upon his mouth prevented him. 

The Colonel knew when he was defeated. 
The plot to rob him of his gems was more 
extensive and better engineered than he had 
thought; as, obviously, his life was not 
worth a moment’s purchase. He remained 
absolutely quiet, even making shift to notice 
that almost the whole of the conjurer’s 
shadow was now in the room ; and with that 
found place for a hope that the hooked 
elbow would fall short of throttling him until 
he had time to test the perfection of his 
complicated spring. The spring was his own 
invention, and, since mind was here measured 
against mind, it was a point to his pride that 
the uncanny powers should prove powerless 
against it. 

His hope, however, was short-lived. The 
faintest rustle close at hand admonished 
him of some new movement on the part of 
his assailant, and a hot breath came upon 
his cheek. Ah ! where was Bob ? He 
closed his eyes in expectation of some swift 
death, then as suddenly opened them again. 
The pressure on his throat had relaxed, and 
he became aware of an almost voiceless 
whisper in his ear. 

“ Don’t shoot; keep still.” 

The revolver was pushed back to his 
fingers and the hooked elbow withdrawn. 
In the immensity of his relief he felt more 
stunned than he had been by the terror. 
For the whispering voice was Bob’s. 

By now the conjurer himself had appeared 
upon the threshold. His eyes were fixed, 
his aspect was as one undergoing excessive 
and prolonged effort, and almost lost to con¬ 
sciousness of a world outside himself. He 
paced slowly into the room, the control of 
his steps being in contrast to his hand move¬ 
ments, which seemed, in shadow, to pluck 
and grip at the steel. In the bedroom the 
altitude of the accomplice had not altered; 
obviously he had not detected the presence 
of the watchers in the corner. But would 
the spring yield or would it hold ? The 
Colonel asked the question in an incredible 
glow of interest, but was destined never to 
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receive a reply. For at the very height of 
the excitement, when the movements of the 
hands had reached a point resembling frenzy, 
the man in the bedroom leapt from his con¬ 
cealment, and by the sheer impetus of his 
assault brought the conjurer to the ground. 
At the moment Bob jerked the euscus-tatty 
from the near window, flooding the room 
with moonlight, and on the floor the two 
natives were plainly visible, rolling together, 
struggling, snarling, and gasping like wild 


animals. Presently it was clear that he of 
the bedroom got the better in the fight; at 
last he so far freed himself as to be able to 
raise his knife for a blow. But there Bob 
interfered. 

“ Halt, there ! ” he cried* 

Not too willingly the victor rose and 
stood aside, while the Colonel hauled the 
exhausted conjurer to a chair and kept 
him prisoner while he with great minuteness 
examined his gaunt, dark features. 

11 Ah ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, when his 
scrutiny was over, 

“ once you visited 
me as a merchant 
of Gubbi in Toonv 
koor* A second 
time you had 
thrown off that dis¬ 
guise and came as 
a conjurer to ex- 
hibit your skill. 
Now I see you in 
your true charac¬ 
ter as a thief I 
shali not forget 
your features." 

At these words 
the native, whose 
exhaustion was not 
so great as he 
feigned, gave a 
sudden upward 
spring, and, when 
the Colonel would 
have seized him 
again, slipped like 
an eel from his 
hands and fled into 
the night. 

“ Let him go ! ” 
cried the Colonel, 
as Bob ran for¬ 
ward. “Even if 
you caught him 
you could not take 
him, for the man 
is oiled.” 

He turned to¬ 
wards the second 
native, who stood 
patiently waiting 
his notice* When 
the eyes of the 
Colonel fell on 
him, the man in¬ 
stantly prostrated 
himself on the 


as the fj.uok the two natives wnira plainly visiftLK, roli ing together, stmUCGLinc, 
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ground and murmured broken sentences in 
Kanarese. At that the Colonel’s memory 
stirred, and a sudden light broke upon him. 

“ The Korchar ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ The sahib’s gardener, O protector of the 
wretched! ” corrected the man, anxiously. 
“ The sahib say, ‘ Do thy duty. Be true to 
thy master.’ I eat the sahib’s salt. I true 
to my salt. I watch, and I see thief about. 
He man of the Lambadi tribe; he great thief. 
He steal a man’s teeth from his mouth. I 
watch him as I garden; he not know I watch. 
At night he hide in the tamarinds and come 
near and make his magic. He has devil 
inside. I watch to night, for the moon at full 
and I know he come. I find the young 
sahib gone and the windows open. I lift the 
cuscus-tatty and creep to the bedroom on my 
hands and knees and hide, before he drop 
from the tree.” 

The Korchar’s story was corroborated by 
Bob over a late supper. Early in the 
Colonel’s absence the young lieutenant had 
become persuaded that a plot to rob his 
uncle was at work; for returning one day 
unexpectedly from camp he noticed that the 
cabinet w r as displaced from its right position. 
This displacement of the cabinet occurred 
more than once, and his suspicions fastened 
on the Korchar, whose persistency in garden¬ 
ing towards sunset in the front had puzzled 
and annoyed him. But in time he altered 
his surmise. One night he caught sight of 
someone lurking near the veranda; then the 
Korchar, like a noiseless shadow, glided from 
a concealed corner and the would-be thief 
fled. The Korchar, then, was also on the 
watch ? By degrees he became convinced of 
the man’s fidelity, and presently found a kind 
of sporting interest in his game. 

“ But, apart from this interest,” continued 
Bob, u I had an anxiety of my own. How 
could I tell whether the gems were safe on 
the shelves or not ? The thief might remove 
them and leave no trace. I had heard of the 
neatness and finish of Indian thieves in this 
respect. It was only the continued watchful¬ 
ness of the Korchar which allowed me to 
hope I was still guarding a treasure and not 


the empty shelves. I regretted that I did 
not know the use of the spring. Many a 
time have I stood before the cabinet in great 
anxiety, trying to reproduce in memory some 
vision of your manipulation of it, but in 
vain. The gems might be there or they 
might not; I could not tell. And then 
some fresh assiduity on the Korchar’s part 
would reassure me for a day or two. At last 
the matter got on my nerves, and I resolved 
to arrange a trap by which, if possible, to 
resolve my doubt. I had remarked that the 
appearance of the stealthy figure was more 
frequent when the moon was full, so I 
planned my trap for this evening. First I 
managed to rid myself of the solicitous atten¬ 
tions of your excellent Appao and the rest, 
then I openly departed from the bungalow, 
leaving the windows as you found them. 
Afterwards I secretly returned and climbed 
up the veranda and hid there. Presently I 
ascertained that the Korchar was at hand. 
I did not see him enter. Before the moon 
rose I dropped down and got into the office. 
Here, to my amazement, I found you sleep¬ 
ing. That bothered my plans a little, but I 
decided to let things take their course and to 
act as events might direct. I followed you 
when you stepped into the dining-room; but 
only when you aimed your revolver at the 
faithful Korchar did I think it necessary to 
act at all.” 

“ Ah, my boy,” cried the Colonel, ruefully, 
“ it was then I got my bad five minutes ! ” 

A few days later the — M.N.I. marched 
on to Bangalore. Some little time afterwards 
Lieutenant Iverson sailed from India on 
leave, wearing about his person a belt in 
which were sewn his uncle’s priceless gems; 
these he brought with him for safe deposit in 
an English bank. Also next his heart he 
carried a letter from the prettiest girl in 
Bangalore, while in his mind he had the 
cheering knowledge that his debts were paid 
and his future secured by his good uncle. 

As for the Korchar, he was promoted to 
the post of matey, and served at the Colonel’s 
table under Appao, the butler, and wore 
a good white suit and a crimson belt. 
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small group, to 
perform together 
and do all kinds 
of tricks and feats, must rank as a wonderful 
and a daring accomplishment 

The individual who has succeeded in this 
great task is Mr. Wilhelm Hagenbeck, a 
brother of Mr. Carl Hagen heck, ihe cele¬ 
brated animal dealer of Hamburg. His 
troupe of performing Polar bears represents 
the latest and the greatest animal exhibition 
Digitized by Got 


refuse to perform 
with another 
member of the 
troupe, and had to be supplied with a com¬ 
panion with whom he would agree. 

It is quite a fascinating spectacle to 
watch the bears enter the arena. To 
the ordinary spectator the aninmL look 
alike, so far as build and size are concerned, 
yet they vary in age from one to seventeen 
years. “Although [ know every animal in 
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SPECTACLE that is attract¬ 
ing more than ordinary atten¬ 
tion on the Continent just now 
is a company of seventy-five 
performing Polar bears. Now, 
to train a single specimen of 
these beautiful, snowy white creatures of the 
Far North to go through certain evolutions 
for the amusement of the public is no light 
task. All professional trainers are agreed 
that one of the most difficult beasts to train, 
and one of the most unreliable, is the Polar 
bear. To train a whole company of these 
creat u re s, the re fore, 
and not merely a 


ever placed before the public. No one, 
except those acquainted with the modern 
methods of training wild beasts, can grasp 
the enormous amount of patience and 
the disappointments encountered in getting 
together such a large number of perform¬ 
ing animals. Indeed, it has virtually taken 
fifteen years to collect and train this one 
group of giant white bears. Every now and 
again a valuable performing animal would 
die or get disabled in a fight with its com¬ 
panions, or develop a dangerous temper, and 
another beast had m be secured. Suddenly 

a bear, for no appa¬ 
rent reason, would 
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the company,” said Mr Hagenbeck, “and 
have taught each one to recognise its name, 
and have been among many of them fifteen 
years, I cannot now tell by their expressions 
the mood of the animals. This is one of 
the characteristics of the Polar bear Their 
expression remains the same, and it is 
impossible to detect, by watching their faces, 
whether they are pleased or cross* Now in 
most wild animals, such as the lion, you can 
tell by the expression of the beast's face and 
by its actions whether it is in a good temper 
or not. But not so with the Polar bear. 
Then one bear's head and face are exactly 
like another's, and all through their perform 
anees the expression on their faces remains 
the same. 

“In the company there are seventy-five 
bears, seventy of which are performing 
animals. The remaining five sit about, 
and at present are merely an ornament to 
the arena. By and by, however, they will 
lie trained as understudies, to take the place 
of any that may fall ill or die Some of the 
bears 1 have taught to do their tricks in a few 
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months, while others have required a couple 
of years of patient tuition* The truth is, the 
Polar bear is a most awkward beast to train, 
In the first place, his character is difficult to 
understand. He is by nature very suspicious, 
and without the least warning is apt to turn 
against his trainer. Among the seventy bears 
that have been taught to do tricks, only two 
of them are really fond of their work,” 

Before describing the wonderful perform¬ 
ance given by these Polar bears, it is not 
without interest to note how they were 
originally obtained. Their trainer secured 
them from his brother, Mr Carl Hagenbeck* 
The latter obtained them from his hunters, 
who made special journeys to the far frozen 
North to hunt for these animals. They only 
took the little ones, as it is practically impos¬ 
sible to handle a full grown Polar bear. The 
baby bears were then placed in strong 
wooden boxes or big round casks and 
shipped to Hamburg* 

When they arrived at their destination, 
twenty-five to thirty at a time, they were 
about seven or eight months old and very 
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savage. As their ultimate 
destination was the stage f the 
following coarse was adopted. 

They were all put in a cage 
together and on the very 
day of their arrival a 
keeper was sent into the 
cage to feed them. The 
object of this was to get 
the bears used to the 
presence of a human 
being, while it also had 
the effect of 
somewhat tam¬ 
ing them. In 
almost every in¬ 
stance they flew 
at the intruder, 
but a few pats 

MONK, 'I'HE WRF.STI TNG HEAR, GREETS H IS OPTONENT WITH 
A LICK OK HIS TONGUE* 


animals got so tame that 
they would crawl up to the 
man and take sugar and 
other dainties from his 
hands. The bears were then 
handed over to the trainer, 
and their stage schooling 
actively commenced. 

The bears have been 
taught to form pyramids and 
groups, climb ladders, drive 
about in carriages drawn by 
ponies with monkeys as out¬ 
riders, draw sledges contain¬ 
ing their companions, 
drink out of bottles, and 
a host of other tricks. 
They perform in a speci¬ 
ally - erected arena sur¬ 
rounded by Polar scenery, 




MANtFUVRINfJ FOR A GOOD GltTlN 


MONK GUTS A GOOD HOLD. 



The down in the 
company is a black 
bear, who has received 
the somewhat inappro¬ 
priate appellation of 
White Raven* He has 
been taught to follow 
his master about the 
arena and generally to 
act the comic as all 


A HOLD—BUT NOT WRESTLING. 

from a long stick or whip always 
sent them back to their corners. 
After a few weeks the^y realized the 
uselessness of attacking their keeper, 
and allowed him to enter and leave 
their dens as he pleased. He then 
carried them sugar and sweet fruit, 
of which they are very fond. After 
some seven or eight months of this 
kind of treatment most of the 
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good clowns do. He loves swinging, and if 
he had his way would spend the whole of his 
time on the swings. The majority of the 
bears have been taught to drink out of bottles 
by holding them to their mouths with their 
fore-feet* It is most amusing and comical to 
watch an enormous white bear, measuring 
seven feet in length, suddenly sit on a chair, 
grasp a stone bottle in his great paws, lift it 
to his mouth, and drain its contents, while the 
band plays a popular song, entitled ** Have 
Another Drink. 1 ' One of the bears, Daisy, 
is very fond of lying down on her back while 
drinking. The bears' drinks consist of sweet¬ 
ened water, milk, or cod-liver oil. All the 
animals are fond of the former, and few of 
them object to take the latter. Indeed, some 
of them show a preference for it, A couple of 
gallons of cod-liver oil are consumed by 
the bears every week* The moment an 


bear* Standing on his hind legs he wrestles 
with his master in quite the approved fashion. 
Taking up his position in the centre of the 
mat he greets his human competitor with a 
lick of his tongue, as Monk cannot master 
the knack of shaking hands. Then the 
contest starts in real earnest, the bear doing 
his utmost to put the man on his back, 
while the trainer endeavours to prevent the 
throw* 

The whole performance is very life-like, 
Monk appearing to put his heart into it, 
every now and again giving an ominous 
growl as he endeavours to get a good grip of 
his companion 
with his huge 
paws. To and 
fro the strange 


POLAR BEARS SHOOTING THE CKUTE—THEY SLIDE DOWN INTO THE WATER IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE ANJJi ATTITUDE* 


animal shows signs of a cough it is at 
once induced to take cod-liver oil, and 
this generally has the desired effect. On 
one occasion the trainer forgot to put the 
sweetened water into the bottle which he 
handed to Daisy. The bear tipped the 
bottle up once or twice, and when she dis¬ 
covered there was nothing in it she was so 
angry that she threw the receptacle at the 
trainer’s head. Fortunately, it missed him 
and smashed into a hundred pieces on the 
floor. 

The star of the company is Monk, the 
wrestling Polar, and the trainers favourite 


combatants sway until one manages to 
break away. In an instant they are at it 
again* This time Monk has got his com¬ 
panion round the waist, the trainer's arm 
being thrown round the bear's neck. Monk 
opens his great mouth and snarls, and to the 
onlooker things begin to look dangerous. 
But Monk knows the rules, and never bites. 
At the same time he has a knack of digging 
his claws rather deeply into one’s clothes, 
and to prevent scratches Mr. Hagen beck 
wears a very thick leather waistcoat* Even 
with this stout garment on he gets an occa¬ 
sional scratch. Monk turns the scale at 
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nearly a ton, and, as weight frequently tells 
in wrestling, the bear often gets the first 
throw. But a throw is not a victory, and on 
the mat the combatants push and shove until 
the shoulders of one touch the ground. 

But the most interesting and amusing feat, 
and one that never fails to call for much 
applause, is the manner in which the hears 
have been taught to “shoot the chute. Jj 
The animals climb up an inclined plane until 
they reach a platform some sixty feet above 
the ground. Immediately in front of them 
is the chute, and, to tell the truth, the bears 
do not care much about venturing on it, 
Once on the chute there is no coming back, 
and it is certainly very comical to watch them 
slide down into the tank of water below. 

Some grasp the side of the chute and 
endeavour to cling there, only to lose their 
hold when a companion thunders up against 
them from above. Some reach the water by 
sliding down backwards, others go head first, 
others sideways, and, indeed, in every con¬ 
ceivable position and attitude. It takes 
nearly twenty minutes for the whole of the 
bears to reach their destination, one or more 
animals.being on the chute lhe whole of this 
time. Some go down quickly, while others 
spread themselves right across the course, and 


only reach the bottom after a more or less 
lengthy period. Once in the water, however, 
the animals are instantly at home. 

Mr. Wilhelm Hagen heck has had twenty- 
five years' experience as an animal trainer 
It was in 1898 that he first performed in 
public with a group of twelve Polar l>ears. 
They were assisted in their work by one 
pony and two dogs. In 1900 the group was 
enlarged to fifteen bears, and since that time 
has been gradually added to, until now there 
is a company numbering seventy-five in all. 

The novelty of the whole performance, of 
course, is the spectacle of such a great crowd 
of these giant white creatures of the Far 
North. To have trained them to perform 
unanimously together is a feat any man might 
well be proud of. As already stated, it repre¬ 
sents some fifteen years of patient work, not 
to mention great expense and a series of 
terrible disappointments. True, performing 
Polar bears have been seen on the stage for 
some years past, but never m anything like so 
large a number. History records the fact 
that, when Queen Elizabeth went in State 
through Spitalfields in 1599 with a glittering 
escort of a thousand men-at-arms, a “feature” 
of the procession that interested the populace 
was a cart in which were two Polar bears. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WING possibly to the un- 
accustomed exercise, but prob¬ 
ably to more sentimental 
reasons, Robert Vyner slept 
but poorly the night after his 
labours He had explained 
his absence at the dinner-table by an airy 
reference to a long walk and a disquisition 
on the charms of the river by evening, an 
explanation which both Mr, Vyner and his 
wife had received with the silence it merited. 
It was evident that his absence had been the 
subject of some comment, but his father 
made no reference to it as they smoked a 
cigar together before retiring* 

He awoke early in the morning and, after 
a vain attempt to get to sleep again, rose and 
dressed. Nobody else was stirring, and 
going quietly downstairs he took up a cap 
and went out 

Except for a labouring man or two tramp¬ 
ing stolidly to work, the streets were deserted 
The craft anchored in the river seemed asleep, 
and he stood for some time on the bridge 
idly watching the incoming tide. He lit his 
pipe and then, with a feeble endeavour to 
feel a little surprise at the fact, discovered 
that he w r as walking in the direction of Mr. 
Hartley’s house. 


His pace slackened as he neared it, and 
he went by gazing furtively at the drawn 
blinds of the front windows* A feeling of 
regret that Joan Hartley should be missing 
such a delightful morning would not be 
denied ; in imagination he saw himself 
strolling by her side and pointing out to 
her the beauties of the most unfrequented 
portions of the river bank. A sudden super¬ 
stitious trust in fate—caught possibly from 
Captain Trimblett—made him turn and walk 
slowly past the house again* With an idea 
of giving fate another chance he repeated 
the performance. In all he passed eight 
times, and was about to enter upon the ninth, 
when he happened to look across the road 
and saw T , to his annoyance, the small figure 
of Bassett speeding towards him. 

“He is not down yet, sir,” said Bassett, 
respectfully. 

Mr. Vyner suppressed his choler by an 
effort* 

“Oh!" he said, stiffly* “Well?" 

Bassett drew ? back in confusion. “I—I 
saw you walk up and down several times 
looking at the house, sir, and I thought it my 
duty to come and tell you,” he replied. 

Mr. Vyner regarded him steadfastly. 
I( Thank you,” he said, at last. li And how 
is it that you are out at such an early hour, 
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prowling about like a raging lion looking for 
its breakfast ? ” 

“ I wasn’t, sir,” said Bassett; “ I shall have 
my breakfast when I get home, at eight 
o’clock. I always get up at six ; then I make 
sure of two hours in the fresh air.” 

“ And what time do you close your eyes on 
the world and its vanities ? ” inquired Mr. 
Vyner, with an appearance of great interest. 

“ I always go to bed as the clock strikes 
ten, sir,” said the youth. 

“ And suppose—suppose the clock should 
be wrong one day?” suggested the other, 
“ would you apprehend any lasting injury to 
your constitution ? ” 

“It couldn’t be, sir,” said Bassett; “I 
wind it myself.” 

Mr. Vyner regarded him more thought¬ 
fully than before. “ I can foresee,” he said, 
slowly, “that you will grow up a great and 
good and wise man, unless-” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bassett, anxiously. 

“ Unless something kills you in the mean¬ 
time,” concluded Mr. Vyner. “It is not 
fair to tempt people beyond their strength, 
Bassett. Even a verdict of ‘Justifiable 
homicide ’ might not quite ease the slayer’s 
conscience.” 

“ No, sir,” said the perplexed youth. 

Mr. Vyner suddenly dropped his bantering 
air. 

“How was it I didn’t see you?” he 
demanded, sternly. 

“ I don’t think you looked my side of the 
road, sir,” said Bassett. “You were watch¬ 
ing Mr. Hartley’s windows all the time ; and, 
besides, I was behind that hedge.” 

He pointed to a well-trimmed privet-hedge 
in a front garden opposite. 

“ Behind the hedge ? ” repeated the other, 
sharply. “ What were you there for ? ” 

“ Watching a snail, sir,” replied Bassett. 

“ A what 1 ” inquired Mr. Vyner, raising 
his voice. 

“ A snail, sir,” repeated the youth. “ I’ve 
got a book on natural history, and I’ve just 
been reading about them. I saw this one as 
I was passing, and I went inside to study its 
habits. They are very interesting little things 
to watch—very.” 

Fortified by the approval of a conscience 
that never found fault, he met the search¬ 
light gaze that the junior partner turned upon 
him without flinching. Quite calm, although 
somewhat puzzled by the other’s manner, he 
stood awaiting his pleasure. 

“ Yes,” said Robert Vyner, at last; “ very 
interesting indeed, I should think; but you 
have forgotten one thing, Bassett. When 
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secreted behind a hedge watching one of 
these diverting little—er-” 

“ Gasteropodous molluscs, sir,” interjected 
Bassett, respectfully. 

“ Exactly/' said the other. “Just the word 
I was trying to think of. When behind a 
hedge watching them it is always advisable 
to whistle as loudly and as clearly as you can.” 

“ I never heard that, sir,” said Bassett, 
more and more perplexed. “ It's not in my 
book, but I remember once reading, when I 
was at school, that spiders are sometimes 
attracted by a flute.” 

“A flute would do,” said Mr. Vyner, still 
watching him closely; “but a cornet would 
be better still. Good morning.” 

He left Bassett gazing after him round¬ 
eyed, and, carefully refraining from looking 
at Hartley's windows, walked on at a smart 
pace. As he walked he began to wish that he 
had not talked so much ; a vision of Bassett 
retailing the conversation of the morning 
to longer heads than his own in the office 
recurring to him with tiresome persistency. 
And, on the other hand, he regretted that 
he had not crossed the road and made sure 
that there was a snail. 

Busy with his thoughts he tramped on 
mechanically, until, pausing on a piece of 
high ground to admire the view, he was sur¬ 
prised to see that the town lay so far behind. 
At the same time sudden urgent promptings 
from within bore eloquent testimony to the 
virtues of early rising and exercise as aids to 
appetite. With ready obedience he began 
to retrace his steps. 

The business of the day was just beginning 
as he entered the outskirts of the town again. 
Blinds were drawn aside and maid servants 
busy at front doors. By the time he drew 
near Laurel Lodge—the name was the choice 
of a former tenant—the work of the day had 
begun in real earnest. Instinctively slacken¬ 
ing his pace, he went by the house with his 
eyes fastened on the hedge opposite, being 
so intent on what might, perhaps, be de¬ 
scribed as a visual alibi for Bassett's benefit, 
in case the lad still happened to be there, 
that he almost failed to notice that Hartley 
was busy in his front garden and that Joan 
was standing by him. He stopped short and 
bade them “Good morning.” 

Mr. Hartley dropped his tools and 
hastened to the gate. “Good morning,” he 
said, nervously; “ I hope that there is 
nothing wrong. I went a little way to try 
and find you.” 

“ Find me?” echoed Mr. Vyner, reddening, 

as a suspicion of the truth occurred to him. 
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“ Bassett told me that you had been walk¬ 
ing up and down waiting to see me,” con¬ 
tinued Hartley. “ I dressed as fast as I 
could, but by that time you were out of 
sight.” 

Facial contortions, in sympathy with the 
epithets he was mentally heaping upon the 
head of Bassett, disturbed for a moment the 
serenity of Mr. Vyner’s countenance. A 
rapid glance at Miss Hartley helped him to 
regain his composure. 

“ I don’t know why the boy should have 
been so officious,” he said, slowly ; “ I didn’t 
want to see you. I certainly passed the 
house on my way. Oh, yes, and then I 
thought of going back—I did go a little way 
back—then I altered my mind again. I 
suppose I must have passed three times.” 

“ I was afraid there was something wrong,” 
said Hartley. “ I am very glad it is all right. 
I’ll give that lad a talking to. He knocked 
us all up and said that you had been walking 
up and down for twenty-three minutes.” 

The generous colour in Mr. Vyner’s cheeks 
was suddenly reflected in Miss Hartley’s. 
Their eyes met, and, feeling exceedingly 
foolish, he resolved to put a bold face on the 
matter. 

“ Bassett is unendurable,” he said, with a 
faint laugh, “and I suspect his watch. Still, 

I must admit that I did look out for you, 
because I thought if you were stirring I should 
like to come in and see what sort of a mess 
I made last night. Was it very bad ? ” 

“ N-no,” said Hartley; “no; it perhaps 
requires a little attention. Half an hour or 
so will put it right.” 

“I should like to see my handiwork by 
daylight,” said Robert. 

Hartley opened the garden-gate and 
admitted him, and all three passing down the 
garden stood gravely inspecting the previous 
night’s performance. It is to be recorded to 
Mr. Vyner’s credit that he coughed dis¬ 
paragingly as he eyed it. 

“ Father says that they only want taking 
up and replanting,” said Joan, softly, “and 
the footmarks raked over, and the mould 
cleared away from the path. Except for that 
your assistance was invaluable.” 

“ I—I didn’t quite say that,” said Hartley, 
mildly. 

“You ougjit to have, then,” said Robert, 
severely. “ I had no idea it was so bad. 
You’ll have to give me some lessons and see 
whether I do better next time. Or perhaps 
Miss Hartley will; she seems to be all right, 
so far as the theory of the thing goes.” 

Hartley smiled uneasily, and to avoid 
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replying moved off a little way and became 
busy over a rose-bush. 

“Will you?” inquired Mr. Vyner, very 
softly. “ I believe that I could learn better 
from you than from anybody; I should 
take more interest in the work. One wants 
sympathy from a teacher.” 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “You had 
better try a three months’ course at Dale’s 
Nurseries,” she said, with a smile. “You 
would get more sympathy from them than 
from me.” 

“ I would sooner learn from you,” persisted 
Robert. 

“ 1 could teach you all I know in half an 
hour,” said the girl. 

Mr. Vyner drew a little nearer to her. 
“You overestimate my powers,” he said, in 
a low voice. “You have no idea how dull I 
can be; lam sure it would take at least six 
months.” 

“ That settles it, then,” said Joan. “ I 
shouldn’t like a dull pupil.” 

Mr. Vyner drew a little nearer still. “ Per¬ 
haps—perhaps ‘ dull ’ isn’t quite the word,” he 
said, musingly. 

“ It’s not the word I should-” began 

Joan, and stopped suddenly. 

“ Thank you,” murmured Mr. Vyner. 
“It’s nice to be understood. What word 
would you use?” 

Miss Hartley, apparently interested in her 
father’s movements, made no reply. 

“Painstaking?” suggested Mr. Vyner; 
“ assiduous ? attentive ? devoted ? ” 

Miss Hartley, walking towards the house, 
affected not to hear. A fragrant smell of 
coffee, delicately blended with the odour of 
grilled bacon, came from the open door and 
turned his thoughts to more mundane things. 
Mr. Hartley joined them just as the figure of 
Rosa appeared at the door. “Breakfast is 
quite ready, miss,” she announced. 

She stood looking at them, and Mr. Vyner 
noticed an odd, strained appearance about 
her left eye which he attributed to a cast. A 
closer inspection made him almost certain 
that she was doing her best to wink. 

“ I laid for three, miss,” she said, with 
great simplicity. “ You didn’t say whether 
the gentleman was going to stop or not; and 
there’s no harm done if he don’t.” 

Mr. Hartley started, and in a confused 
fashion murmured something that sounded 
like an invitation; Mr. Vyner, in return 
murmuring something about “ goodness ” 
and “ not troubling them,” promptly followed 
Joan through the French windows of the 
small dining-room. 
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“ It's awfully kind of you,” he said, 
heartily, as he seated himself opposite his 
host ; “as a matter of fact Fm half 
famished.” 

He made a breakfast which bore ample 
witness to the truth of his statement; a meal 
with long intervals of conversation* To 
Hartley, who usually breakfasted in a quarter 
of an hour, and was anxious to start for the 


“ Fm afraid Fn\ delaying things,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Vyner, looking after him 
apologetically. 

Miss Hartley said, “ Not at all,” and, as a 
mere piece of convention, considering that 
he had already had four cups, offered 
him some more coffee. To her surprise 
he at once passed his cup up. She looked 
at the coffee-pot and for a moment thought 
enviously of the widow's 
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office, it became tedious in the extreme, and 
his eyes repeatedly sought the clock. He 
almost sighed with relief as the visitor took 
the last piece of toast in the rack, only to be 
plunged again into depression as his daughter 
rang the bell for more. Unable to endure 
it any longer he rose and, murmuring some¬ 
thing about getting ready, quitted the 
room, 
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“ A toast ? ” said the girl. 

Mr. Vyner nodded mysteriously. “ It is a 
solemn duty,” he said, impressively, “and I 
want you to drink it with me. Are you 
ready ? 1 Bassett, the best of boys !' ” 

Joan Hartley, looking rather puzzled, 
laughed, and put the cup to her lips. Robert 
Vyner put his cup down and regarded her 
intently. 
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“ Do you know why we drank his health?” 
he inquired. 

“ No.” 

“ Because,” said Robert, pausing for a 
moment to steady his voice, “because, if it 
hadn’t been for his officiousness, I should 
not be sitting here with you.” 

He leaned towards her. “ Do you wish 
that you had not drunk it ? ” he asked. 

Joan Hartley raised her eyes and looked 
at him so gravely that the mischief, with 
which he was trying to disguise his nervous¬ 
ness, died out of his face and left it as 
serious as her own. For a moment her eyes, 
clear and truthful, met his. 

“ No,” she said, in a low voice. 

And at that moment Rosa burst into the 
room with two pieces of scorched bread and 
placed them upon the table. Unasked, she 
proffered evidence on her own behalf, and 
with great relish divided the blame between 
the coal merchant, the baker, and the stove. 
Mr. Hartley entered the room before she 
had done herself full justice, and Vyner, 
obeying a glance from Joan, rose to depart. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Vyner spent the remainder of the 
morning in a state of dreamy exaltation. 
He leaned back in his chair devising plans 
for a future in which care and sorrow bore 
no part, and neglected the pile of work on 
his table in favour of writing the name “Joan 
Vyner ” on pieces of paper, which he after¬ 
wards burnt in the grate. At intervals he 
jumped up and went to the window, in the 
faint hope that Joan might be passing, and 
once, in the highest of high spirits, vaulted 
over his table. Removing ink from his 
carpet afterwards by means of blotting-paper 
was only an agreeable diversion. 

By midday his mood had changed to one 
of extreme tenderness and humility, and he 
began to entertain unusual misgivings as to 
his worthiness. He went home to lunch 
depressed by a sense of his shortcomings ; 
but, on his return, his soaring spirits got the 
better of him again. Filled with a vast charity, 
his bosom overflowing with love for all man¬ 
kind, he looked about to see whom he could 
benefit; and Bassett entering the room at 
that moment was sacrificed without delay. 
Robert Vyner was ashamed to think that he 
should have left the lad’s valuable services 
unrewarded for so long. 

“ It’s a fine afternoon, Bassett,” he said, 
leaning back and regarding him with a 
benevolent smile. 

“ Beautiful, sir,” said the youth. 
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“ Too fine to sit in a stuffy office,” con¬ 
tinued the other. “ Put on your hat and go 
out and enjoy yourself.” 

“ Sir ? ” said the amazed Bassett. 

“ Take a half holiday,” said Vyner, still 
smiling. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Bassett, “ but I 
don’t care for holidays ; and, besides, I’ve 
got a lot of work to do.” 

“ Do it to-morrow,” said Vyner. “ Go 
on—out you go ! ’’ 

“It can’t be done to-morrow, sir,” said 
the youth, almost tearfully. “ I’ve got all 
the letters to copy, and a pile of other work. 
And I shouldn’t know what to do with 
myself if I went.” 

Mr. Vyner eyed him in astonishment. 
“ I’m sorry to find a tendency to disobedience 
in you, Bassett,” he said, at last. “ I’ve 
noticed it before. And as to saying that 
you wouldn’t know what to do with yourself, 
it’s a mere idle excuse.” 

“ What time have I got to go, sir ? ” asked 
Bassett, resignedly. 

“Time?" exclaimed the other. “Now, 
at once. Avaunt! ” 

The boy stood for a moment gazing at 
him in mute appeal, and then, moving with 
laggard steps to the door, closed it gently 
behind him. A sudden outbreak of four or 
five voices, all speaking at once, that filtered 
through the wall, satisfied Mr. Vyner that 
his orders were being obeyed. 

Horrified at the grave charge of disobedi¬ 
ence, Bassett distributed his work and left 
with what the junior clerk—whom he had 
constituted residuary legatee — considered 
unnecessary and indecent haste. The latter 
gentleman, indeed, to the youth’s discom¬ 
fiture, accompanied him as far as the 
entrance, and spoke eloquently upon the 
subject all the way downstairs. His per¬ 
oration consisted almost entirely of a 
repetition of the words “ lazy fat-head.” 

With this hostile voice still raging in his 
ears Bassett strolled aimlessly about the 
streets of his native town. He spent some 
time at a stall in front of a secondhand book¬ 
shop, and was just deep in an enthralling 
romance, entitled “ Story of a Lump of 
Coal,” when a huge hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and he turned to meet the admiring 
gaze of Mr. Walters. 

“ More book-laming,” said the boatswain, 
in tones of deep respect. “ It’s a wonder to 
me that that head of yours don’t bust.” 

“ Heads don’t burst,” said Bassett. “ The 
brain enlarges with use the same as muscles 
with exercise. They can’t burst.” 
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“ I only wish I had arf your laming,” said 
Mr. Walters; “just arf, and I should be a 
very difPrent man to wot I am now. Well, 
so long.” 

“ Where are you going ?" inquired the 
youth, replacing the book. 

“ Seven Trees,” replied the other, display 
ing a small parcel. “ I’ve got to take this 
over there for the skipper. How far do you 
make it ? ” 

“ Four miles,” said Bassett. “ I’ll come 
with you, if you like.” 

“ Wot about the office ? ” inquired the 
boatswain, in surprise. 

Bassett explained, and a troubled expres¬ 
sion appeared on the seaman’s face as he 
listened. He was thinking of the last con¬ 
versation he had had with the youth, and the 
hearty way in which he had agreed with him 
as to the pernicious action of malt and other 
agreeable liquors on the human frame. He 
remembered that he had committed himself 
to the statement that wild horses could not 
make him drink before six in the evening, 
and then not more than one half-pint. 

“ It’s a long walk for a ’ot day ” he said, 
slowly. “ It might be too much for you.” 

“Oh, no; I’m a good walker,” said 
Bassett. 

“ Might be too much for that head of 
yours,” said Mr. Walters, considerately. 

“ I often walk farther than that,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Walters drew the back of his hand 
across a mouth which was already dry, and 
resigned himself to his fate. He had lied 
quite voluntarily, and pride told him that he 
must abide by the consequences. And eight 
miles of dusty road lay between him and 
relief. He strode along stoutly, and tried to 
turn an attentive ear to a dissertation on 
field-mice. At the end of the first mile he 
saw the sign of the Fox and Hounds peeping 
through the trees, and almost unconsciously 
slackened his pace as he remembered that it 
was the last inn on the road to Seven Trees. 

“ It’s very ’ot,” he murmured, mopping his 
brow with his sleeve, “and I’m as dry as a 
bone.” 

“ I’m thirsty, too,” said Bassett; “ but you 
know the cure for it, don’t you ? ” 

“ O’ course I do,” said the boatswain, and 
nearly smacked his lips. 

“Soldiers do it on the march,” said 
Bassett. 

“ I’ve seen ’em,” said Mr. Walters, grinning. 

“ A leaden bullet is the best thing,” said 
Bassett, stooping and picking up a pebble, 
which he polished on his trousers, “ but this 
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will do as well. Suck that and you won’t be 
troubled with thirst.” 

The boatswain took it mechanically, and, 
after giving it another wipe on his own 
trousers, placed it with great care in his 
mouth Bassett found another pebble and 
they marched on sucking. 

“ My thirst has quite disappeared,” he said, 
presently. “ How’s yours ? ” 

“ Worse and worse,” said Mr. Walter*, 
gruffly. 

“ It’ll be all right in a minute,” said 
Bassett. “ Perhaps I had the best pebble. 
If it isn’t, perhaps we could get a glass ot 
water at a cottage ; although it isn’t good to 
drink when you are heated.” 

Mr. Walters made no reply, but marched 
on, marvelling at his lack of moral courage. 
Bassett, quite refreshed, took out his pebble, 
and after a grateful tribute to its properties 
placed it in his waistcoat pocket for future 
emergencies. 

By the time they had reached Seven Trees 
and delivered the parcel Mr. Walters was 
desperate. The flattering comments that 
Bassett had made upon his common sense 
and virtue were forgotten. Pleading fatigue 
he sat down by the roadside and, with his 
eyes glued to the open door of the Pedlar’s 
Rest, began to hatch schemes of deliverance. 

A faint smell of beer and sawdust, per¬ 
ceptible even at that distance, set his nostrils 
aquiver. Then he saw an old labourer walk 
from the bar to a table, bearing a mug of 
foaming ale. Human nature could endure 
no more, and he was just about to throw 
away a hard-earned character for truth and 
sobriety when better thoughts intervened. 
With his eyes fixed on the small figure by his 
side, he furtively removed the pebble from 
his mouth, and then with a wild cry threw 
out his arms and clutched at his throat. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried Bassett, as the 
boatswain sprang to his feet. 

“The stone,” cried Mr. Walters, in a 
strangulated voice ; “ it’s stuck in my throat.” 

Bassett thumped him on the back like one 
possessed. “ Cough it up ! ” he cried. “ Put 
your finger down ! Cough ! ” 

The boatswain waved his arms and gur¬ 
gled. “ I’m choking! ” he moaned, and 
dashed blindly into the inn, followed by the 
alarmed boy. 

“ Pot—six ale ! ” he gasped, banging on 
the little counter. 

The landlord eyed him in speechless amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Six ale ! ” repeated the boatswain. “ Pot* 
Quick ! ” 
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“You be off, 71 said the landlord, putting 
down a glass he was wiping, and eyeing him 
wrath fully lt How dare you come into 
my place like that ? What do you mean 
by it?” 

“ He has swallowed a pebble!" said 
Bassett, hastily. 

“ If he'd swallowed a brick I shouldn’t be 
surprised,” said the landlord, u seeing the 
state he’s in, I don’t want drunken sailors 
in my place ; and, what's more, I won’t 
have ’em.” 

“Drunk?" said the unfortunate boatswain. 
“Me? Why, I ain’t-” 

“Out you go!” said the landlord, in a 
peremptory voice, “and be quick about it ? I 
don’t want people to say you got it here,” 

“ Got it ? ” wailed Mr, Walters, “ Got it ? 
I tell you I ain’t had it I swallowed a 
stone.* 1 

“ If you don't go out,” said the landlord, 
as Mr. Walters, in token of good faith, stood 
making weird noises in his throat and rolling 
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his eves, “ III have you put out. Will—you 

-go?* 

Mr Walters looked at him, at the polished 
nickel taps, and the neat row of mugs on the 
shelves. Then, without a word, he turned 
and walked out. 

“Has it gone down?” inquired Basset t 
presently, as they walked along. 

“ Wot ?” said the boatswain, thoughtlessly, 

“The pebble.” 

“I s’pose so/’ said the other, sourly. 

“ I should think it would be all right, then,” 
said the boy ; “ foreign bodies, even of con¬ 
siderable size, are often swallowed with 
impunity. How is your thirst now?” 

The boatswain stopped dead in the middle 
of the road and stood eyeing him suspiciously, 
but the mild eyes behind the glasses only 
betrayed friendly solicitude. He grunted 
and walked on. 

By the time the Fox and Hounds came in 
sight again he had resolved not to lose a 
reputation which had entailed so much 
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suffering. He clapped the boy on the back, 
and, after referring to a clasp-knife which he 
remembered to have left on the grass oppo¬ 
site the Pedlar’s Rest, announced his inten¬ 
tion of going back for it. He did go back 
as far as a bend in the road, and, after watch¬ 
ing Bassett out of sight, hastened with 
expectant steps into the inn. 

He rested there for an hour, and, much 
refreshed, walked slowly into Salthaven. It 
was past seven o’clock, and somewhat at a 
loss how to spend the evening he was bending 
his steps towards the Lobster Pot, a small 
inn by the quay, when in turning a corner 
he came into violent collision with a fashion¬ 
ably-attired lady. 

“ I beg pardon, ma’am,” he stammered. 
“ I’m very sorry. I didn’t see where I 
was-Why ! Halloa, yaller wig ! ” 

Miss Jelks drew back and, rubbing her 
arm, eyed him haughtily. 

“ Fancy you in a ’at like that,” pursued 
the astonished boatswain. “ No wonder I 
thought you was a lady. Well, and ’ow are 
you ? ” 

“ My health is very well, I thank you,” 
returned Miss Jelks, stifffy. 

“ That’s right,” said the boatswain, heartily. 

Conversation came suddenly to a standstill, 
and they stood eyeing each other awkwardly. 

“ It’s a fine evening,” said Mr. Walters, at 
last. 


“ Beautiful,” said Rosa. 

They eyed each other again, thoughtfully. 

“ You hurt my arm just now,” said Rosa, 
rubbing it coquettishly. “ You’re very strong, 
aren’t you ? ” 

“ Middling,” said the boatswain. 

“ Very strong, I should say,” said Rosa. 
“You’ve got such a broad chest and 
shoulders.” 

The boatswain inflated himself. 

“And arms,” continued Miss Jelks, 
admiringly. “ Arms like—like-” 

“Blocks o’ wood,” suggested the modest 
Mr. Walters, squinting at them complacently. 

“ Or iron,” said Rosa. “ Well, good-bye ; 
it’s my evening out, and I mustn’t waste it.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” inquired the 
boatswain. 

Miss Jelks shook her head. “ I don’t 
know,” she said, softly. 

“ You can come with me if you like,” said 
Mr. Walters, weighing his words carefully, “ a 
little way. I ain’t got nothing better to do.” 

Miss Jelks’s eyes flashed, then with a 
demure smile she turned and walked along 
by his side. They walked slowly up the 
street, and Mr. Walters’s brows grew black as 
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a series of troublesome coughs broke out 
behind. A glance over his shoulder showed 
him three tavern acquaintances roguishly 
shaking their heads at him. 

“ Arf a second,” he said, stopping. “ I’ll 
give ’em something to cough about.” 

Rosa clutched his arm. “Not now; not 
while you are with me,” she said, primly. 

“ Just one smack,” urged the boatswain. 

He looked round again and clenched his 
fists as his friends, with their arms fondly 
encircling each other’s waists, walked min- 
cingly across the road. He shook off the girl’s 
arm and stepped off the pavement as with little 
squeals, fondly believed to be feminine, they 
sought sanctuary in the Red Lion. 

“ They’re not worth taking notice of,” said 
Rosa. 

She put a detaining hand through his arm 
again and gave it a little gentle squeeze. A 
huge feather almost rested on his shoulder, 
and the scent of eau-de-Cologne assailed his 
nostrils. He walked on in silent amazement 
at finding himself in such a position. 

“ It’s nice to be out,” said Rosa, ignoring 
a feeble attempt on his part to release his 
arm. “You’ve no idea how fresh the air 
smells after you’ve been shut up all day.” 

“You’ve got a comfortable berth, though, 
haven’t you ? ” said Mr. Walters. 

“ Fairish,” said Rosa. “ There’s plenty of 
work ; but I like work—housework.” 

The boatswain said “ Oh ! ” 

“ Some girls can’t bear it,” said Rosa, “ but 
then, as I often say, what are they going to 
do when they get married ? ” 

“Ah!” said the boatswain, and made 
another attempt to release his arm. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Rosa, 
making a pretence of freeing him. “ I’m 
afraid I’m leaning on you ; but I sprained 
my ankle yesterday, and I thought-” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Walters, gruffly. 

“Thank you,” said Rosa, and leaned on 
him heavily. “ Housework is the proper 
thing for girls,” she continued, with some 
severity. “ Every girl ought to know how to 
keep her husband’s house clean and cook 
nicely for him. But there—all they think 
about is love. What did you say ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Walters, hastily. “I 
didn’t say a word.” 

“ I don’t understand it myself,” said Rosa, 
taking an appraising glance at him from under 
the brim of her hat; “ I can’t think why 
people want to get married when they’re 
comfortable.” 

“ Me neither,” said the boatswain. 

“Being friends is all right,” said Rosa, 
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meditatively, “but falling in love and 
getting married always seemed absurd to 
me,” 

“ Me too,” said Mr. Walters* heartily. 

With a mind suddenly at ease he gave 
himself over to calm enjoyment of the situa¬ 
tion. He sniffed approvingly at the eau-de- 
Cologne, and leaned heavily towards the 
feather. Apparently, without either of them 
knowing it, his arm began to afford support 
to Miss Jelks's waist. They walked on for a 
long time in silence. 

“ Some men haven't got your sense,” said 
Rosa, at last, with a sigh. u There's a young 
fellow that brings the milk—nice young 
fellow 1 thought he was—and all because Fve 
had a word with him now and again, he tried 
to make love to me/’ 

“Oh, did he?” said Mr. Walters, grimly, 
“ What's his name?” 


l£ It don't matter,” said Rosa. “ I don't 
think hell try it again.” 

“Still, I might as well learn s im a lesson,” 
said the boatswain. “ I like a bit of a scrap.” 

“If you are going to fight everybody that 
tries to take notice of me you’ll have your 
work cut out,” said Miss Jelks, in tones of 
melancholy resignation, “and I’m sure it's 
not because I give them any encouragement. 
And as for the number that ask me to walk 
out with them—well, there !" 

Mr. Walters showed his sympathy with 
such a state of affairs by a pressure that 
nearly took her breath away. They sat for 
an hour and a half on a bench by the river 
discussing the foolishness of young men, 

“If any of them chaps trouble you again,” 
he said, as they shook hands at the gate of 
Laurel Lodge, “you let me know. Do you 
have Sunday evening out too ? ” 


( To he continued\) 
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Pun^zles Jirom Games. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of ** The Canterbury Puzzles ; and other Cartons Problem sP 


GAME is a contest of skill 
for two or more persons, into 
which we enter either for 
amusement or to win a prize. 
A puzzle is something to he 
done or solved by the indi¬ 
vidual, For example, if it were possible for 
us so to master the complexities of the game 
of chess that we could be assured of always 
winning with the first or second move, as the 
case might be, or of always drawing, then it 
would cease to be a game and would become 
a puzzle. If we set up a position like my 
“Forsaken King” {No, i), and state the 
definite condition—White to play and check¬ 
mate in six moves—it is just an interesting 
puzzle. Notwithstanding the complexities, I 
will show next month how the manner of 
play may be condensed into quite a few lines, 
merely stating here that the first two moves 
of White cannot be varied, 

A few months ago the old puzzle (first dis¬ 
cussed by K, F, Gauss in 1850}, to place 
eight queens on the chessboard so that no 
queen shall attack another, was given in 
this magazine. There are twelve different 
arrangements, or ninety-two if we count 




No. i.^THK FORSAKEN KING* 
While la play and nuue hi six movo. 
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reflections and reversals as different. This 
puzzle has quite a literature of its own. 
Here is another that I have made, based on 
one by Captain Turton* “The Amazons” 
(No. 2).—Remove three of the queens to 



Na 7.-TH E AMAZONS. 

Replace three quern* and leave eleven >*qimres miattacked. 

other squares so that there shall be eleven 
squares on the board that are not attacked. 
The removal of the three queens need not 
he by queen moves. You may take them up 
and place them anywhere There is only 
one solution. 

Some chess enthusiasts attempt to distin¬ 
guish between what is called the “chess 
problem” and the “chess puzzle.” There is 
really no difference whatever; they are all 
puzzles. With the exception of the “end¬ 
game” studies, these things have no direct 
relation to the game of chess, but are merely 
puzzles based on the peculiar moves of that 
game. At no stage of a game are you 
required to mate in two moves, or three 
moves. In the case of my “Queens and 
Bishop Puzzle w (No, 3} it will be seen that 
every square of the board is either occupied 
or attacked The puzzle is to substitute a 
bishop for the rook, on the same square, and 
then place the four queens on other squares 
Original from 
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No, 3.—QUEENS AND BI 5 H 0 P. 

Change R for K on same square 5 then place queens so that 
every square is attackenL 


so that every square shall again be either 
occupied or attacked. It is rather a tough 
nut. My next puzzle is supposed to be 
Chinese, many hundreds of years old, and 
never fails to interest “Ancient Chinese 
Puzzle ” (No. 4).—White to play and mate, 



N*. 4,—ANCIENT CHINESE PUZZLE. 
While to mate in three moves, moving each piece once* 


moving each of the three pieces once, and 
once only. 

As readers of this Magazine are aware, 
Mr. Sam Loyd is second to none in the 
inventing of original chess puzzles. Here is 
a specimen of what he could do with very 
little material nearly fifty years ago. “ Four 
Puzzles in One” (No. 5),—Place the Black 
king (a) where he can be checkmated on the 
move; (b) where he is in stalemate; (c) 
where he is in checkmate ; (d) where the 


three White pieces cannot be removed and 
so arranged as to checkmate him. The 
reader will derive much amusement from 
(a) and (d). My next example is by Mr. 
William A. Shinkman, a countryman of 



No. 5,-FOUR PUZZLES IN ONE. 

The first piizzb is to plate Klnclc K where he may be mated 
on the move. 


Mr. Loyd's, and in some respects a worthy 
rival in the invention of what I may call 
chess drolleries. “The Witches' Dance” 
(No. 6).—On the left side of the dark 
central line are three Black queens and on 
the right side four White ones. The puzzle 
is to make the Black and White queens 
change sides of the board. You may only 
move one queen at a time (in any order), and 
at no stage may any queen attack another, 
even of its own colour. It can be done in 
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No. 6.—THE WITCHES 1 DANCE. 

The queens change sides in thirteen moves without ever 
attacking one another. 
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thirteen moves, and 1 
find that three different 
final positions may be 
reached, I do not know 
which solution Mr, 

Shink man intended* 
but I will give the most 
symmetrical one. Prob¬ 
ably he knew them all 
I am giving a good 
many examples of chess 
puzzles, because the 
variety of the moves of 
the pieces provides the 
puzzle-maker with an 
exceptionally rich sup¬ 
ply of ideas. In “ The 
Knights Puzzle ” (No. 

7) 1 have shown that 

These knights attack every square and protect one another. 



No. t^THE KNIGHTS PUZZLE. 


other. To show how 
interest may be stimu¬ 
lated by the introduc¬ 
tion of a new condition, 
I once made “The 
Rookery” (No. 8), The 
White rooks cannot 
move outside the little 
square in which they 
are enclosed except on 
the final move, in 
giving checkmate. The 
puzzle is how to check¬ 
mate Black in the 
fewest possible moves 
with No, 8 rook, the 
other rooks being left 
in numerical order 
round the sides of their 



No, a-THE ROOKERY, 

Rook No, & has lo checkmate under peculiar conditions. 


Place White's remaining pieces so that he may mate on the 
move in thirty-six different ways. 



fourteen knights suffice 
to attack every square 
on the board. In fact, 
you cannot put a Black 
king on the diagram 
without his beingcheck- 
mated, for every knight 
is protected by another. 
This cannot be done 
with fewer knights. But 
the puzzle I now pre¬ 
sent to the reader is 
this. Place the fewest 
possible knights so that 
every square shall be 
either occupied or at¬ 
tacked. That is to say, 
no knight need now 
be protected by an- 
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No. 9,—CHECKMATE! 
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square with the break 
between i and 7, 
Strolling into one of 
the rooms of a London 
club, I noticed a 
position left by two 
players who hail gone. 
This position is shown 
in “ Checkmate ” (No. 
9), It is evident that 
White has checkmated 
Black. But how did 
he do it ? That is the 
puzzle. My next was 
built on the idea of 
obtainlngthemaximum 
number of mates on 
the move, “ Thirty-six 
Mates ” (No, 10),—- 
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(17} K to R 4th 
(18) K moves 
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No. 11.-FOXES AND GOOSE. 
Which wist! 


Place the remaining eight White pieces in 
such a position that White shall have the 
choice of thirty-six different mates on the 
move. Every move that checkmates and 
leaves a different position is a different mate* 
The pieces already placed must not be moved. 

I will give two more chess puzzles, and 
then we must leave this fruitful branch of our 
subject. “Setting the Hoard.”—I have a 
single chessboard and a single set of chess¬ 
men. In how many different ways may the 
men be correctly set up for the beginning 
of a game? I find that most people slip 
at a particular point in making the calcu¬ 
lation. The following is a prize puzzle pro¬ 
pounded by me some years ago. 14 The 
Crusader.”—Suggested by and dedicated to 
Mr. Sam Loyd. Produce a game of chess 
which, after sixteen moves, shall leave White 
with all his sixteen men on their original 
squares and Black in possession of his king 
alone (not necessarily on his own square). 
’White is then to force mate in three moves. 
In this case I will give the answer at once. 


white. 

(1) Ki to Q B 3rd 

(2) Kl takes U P 

(3) Kt takes K P 

(4) Kt takes Ji 
{5) Kt takes P 

(6) Kt Lakes Kt 

(7) Kt Lakes Q 

(8) Kt takes B P 

(9) Kt takes V 

(10) Kt lakes P 

(11) Kt takes B 
(1 —) Kt takes R 

(13) Kt lakes P (ch) 

(14) Kt lake* P 
(15J Kt takes R 
(16) Kt takes Kt 

White now males i 


BLACK- 

(1) P mq 4th 

(2) Kt to q Ji 3rd 

(3) P to K Kt 4th 

(4) Kt to K li 3rd 

(5) Kt to K 5th 

(6) Kl to K 6th 

(7) K to K Kt 

(S) R to K Kl 3rd 

(9) K to K 3rd 
{to) Kt to Kt Sih 
fn) R 10 R 6th 
(12) Y to Kt 4th 
{1 j) K to B 2nd 
(14) K to Kt 3rd 
US) K to R 4th 
(16) K to R 5th 
three moves. 
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(17) P to q 4th 
fiS) Q toq 3rd 
([9) q to K K 3rd (mate) 

If (17) K to Kt 5th 

{18) P to K 4th (dis ch) (iS) K moves 
(19) P to K Kt 3rd (mate) 

Many chessboard puzzles are, of course, 
equally applicable to the draughtboard. 
One of the oldest draughts puzzles with 
which I am acquainted is “ Foxes and Goose " 
(No. 11), though I know nothing of its 
origin. Place the four black foxes and the 
one white goose on the squares shown, or 
the person playing the goose may be allowed 
to place it on any white square he likes, 
The moves are as in the game of draughts, 
except that there are no leaping moves or 
captures. If the goose can get past the 
foxes and reach any square on the bottom 
row, she wins. The foxes win if they 
can so enclose the goose that she cannot 
move. This is the game, until you learn 
that one side can always win; when it 
becomes, as I have said, a puzzle—to find 
which side wins, and how. The goose, if 
well advised, will rush on to the foxes and 
try to obstruct their regular advance in line. 
The moves are, of course, alternate; one move 
of a fox and then the goose. In the case of 
14 Four-in-Line Puzzle” (No. 12) you arc 
simply required to place ten draughts on the 
board so that they shall form live straight 
lines, with four draughts in every line. I 
show one way of doing it. How many other 
ways can you find, all different in formation ? 
14 The Grasshoppers' Quadrille” (No. 13) 
looks difficult, but is really quite simple. It 
is required to make the White men change 
places with the Black men in the fewest 
possible moves. There is no diagonal play 
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No. 19. —FOUR-IN-LlXE PUZZLE. 

Five straight lines uf fuur each, Find the other solutions. 
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Ivy. ij.—GRASSHOPPERS' QUADRILLE. 
Tlie White change places with the Black. 


or captures here- The White men can only 
move to the right or downwards* and the 
Black men to the left or upwards, but they 
may leap over one of the opposite colour, as 
in draughts. This is by Edouard Lucas. 

We will next take the game of dominoes* 
Here is a puzzle by Mr, Loyd. “ Solitaire 
Muggins” (No. 14).—Place the dominoes 
one at a time, as in the straight game of 
Muggins, and show the maximum number 
of points that can be scored. Whenever the 
two ends will together sum to 5, 10, or 20, 
you add that number to your score, I 
give the arrangement that won the Tii- 
Jiits competition in 1897. The numbers 
enclosed in circles denote the order of play, 



No. H.—SOLITAIRE MUGGINS. 

The score here is one hundred and ninety-live, but two 
hundred can be made. 
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and the other numbers the amount scored 
by the dominoes against which they are 
placed. Thus, the first play was the 4—6, 
scoring 10 ; then the 6—6, scoring nothing ; 
then the 4—4, scoring 20 (which with the 10 
makes ^o), and so on. The maximum here 
is 195, But 1 will now divulge a little secret, 
which will apply to others of that important 
series of puzzles—I say important series 
because it really marks the beginning of the 
modern revival of what has been called 
the “ Higher Puzzledom.” The secret is 
this. As nobody amongst the thousands of 
competitors found the correct answer, Mr, 
Loyd and 1 kept it to ourselves, and I only 
printed the maximum solution sent in and 
thus awarded the prize for the best. Next 
month I will show how it is possible to score 
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No. 15.-DOMINO MAGIC SQUARE. 

Make similar square, adding up tweoty-one instead of twenty. 


200. The reader will see that the conjurer 
is not the only propounder of puzzles who 
sometimes keeps things up his sleeve. I next 
give one of a number of domino magic 
squares that I have from time to time pub¬ 
lished, “A Domino Magic Square”(No. 15). 
—The eighteen dominoes form a perfect 
magic square, every one of the six columns, 
six rows, and two diagonals adding up 20. 
The puzzle is to arrange eighteen dominoes in 
a similar manner {that is, in three rows of six) 
so that the constant addition shall be 2r, 
instead of 20. The selection must be made 
from an ordinary box of twenty-eight dominoes, 
and you are not allowed to use any blank. 
There are innumerable games in which a 
set of dice is used, such as Backgammon and 
the Race Game. As an example of a puzzle 
with dice I will give one by Mr, Loyd— 
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“Twenty-five-Up” (No. 16). We-use a single 
die. ’There are two players, and the point 
is to score twenty-five or drive your opponent 
beyond. The first calls out any number from 
i to 6. Suppose he called 5, then the second 
player throws the die. Say 3 turns up, the 
score adds up 8. The die is no longer 
thrown now; the element of calcu¬ 
lation begins. The first player now 
rolls the die over, giving it merely a 
quarter turn, so as to select any one 
of the four sides, i, 2, 5, or 6. Sup¬ 
pose he took 6, the score would be 
14. The next player perhaps turns 
up 4, making the score 18; the 
other player turns up 6, carrying the 
total to 24, which will win, because 
his opponent cannot make 25 and 
is compelled to go beyond that figure. 

The puzzle is to find what is the 
best number to call first in order to have 
the greatest possible chance of winning. 
The reader should remember that the two 
numbers on opposite sides of a correct die 
always together make 7. 

Solitaire wa* a great favourite with our 
grandmothers, and most of my readers will 
have seen the game—a round, polished 
board with holes cut in it in a geometrical 
pattern and a glass marble in every hole. 
I give one of the two forms in which it 
appears, and will pre¬ 
sent a puzzle on this 
board. “Central Soli¬ 
taire ” (No. 17).— 

Place a marble in 
every hole except the 
central one, No. 17. 

You are allowed to 
jump a marble over the 
next one to the vacant 
hole beyond, just like 
the move in draughts. 

In fact, every move 
here is to be a jump¬ 
ing move, taking off the 
marble jumped over. 

Of course, you can 
only make a jump in 
the direction of the 
lines, not diagonally. 

The puzzle is to take 
off all the marbles 
except one, which must be left in the central 
hole. Any number of leaps in succession 
with the same marble will count as only one 
move. Can you perform the feat in as few 
as nineteen moves? I need hardly remind 


the reader that he can make a board for him¬ 
self out of a sheet of paper or cardboard, 
number the holes, and use counters. 

All games in which playing cards are used 
lend themselves to the invention of puzzles. 
But I must content myself here with giving 
just two examples of puzzles with the cards 
alone, as quite detached from the 
games. Readers of this Magazine 
have, during the past few months, 
had a feast of Whist and Bridge 
problems in which they were provided 
with some of the choicest fare. One 
of the oldest card puzzles is by Claude 
Gaspar Bachet de Mdziriac, first pub¬ 
lished, I believe, in the 1624 edition 
of his work. “ Bachet’s Square.”— 

Rearrange the sixteen court cards 
(including the aces) in a square so 
that in no row of four cards, hori¬ 
zontal, vertical, or diagonal, shall be found two 
cards of the same suit or the same value. This 
in itself is easy enough, but a point of the 
puzzle is to find in how many different ways 
this may be done. The eminent French 
mathematician, A. Labosne, in his modern 
edition of Bachet gives the answer incorrectly. 
And yet the puzzle is really quite easy. Any 
arrangement produces seven more by turning 
the square round and reflecting it in a mirror. 
These are counted as different by Bachet. 

A most fascinating 
puzzle is “The Thirty- 
one Puzzle.” As I have 
given an account of 
this in my book, “ The 
Canterbury Puzzles,” I 
will here only state 
the simple conditions. 
Display on the table 
the ace, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6 of all four suits. 
There are two players. 
The first turns down 
a card, say a 2, and 
counts “ two ” ; the 
second player turns 
down a card, say a 5, 
and, adding this to the 
score,counts “seven”; 
the first player turns 
down another, say a 1, 
and counts “ eight ” ; 
play proceeding until one of them wins—by 
counting “ thirty-one ” or driving his opponent 
beyond. Which should win—the first orsecond 
player ? And how should he play ? Do not 
jump at a too hasty conclusion. 



No. 16.-TWENTY- 
FIVE-UP. 

Here a quarter-turn 
cannot score a one 
or six. 



No. 17.—CENTRAL SOLITAIRE. 

Take off all the marbles except one, to be left in central 
hole, in nineteen moves. 


The Solutions to the Puzzles in the above article will appear in our next Number. 
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CHAPTER III. 

in honey's times, 

DRED crept back to his 
stool and took his corner of 
the marble - backed book of 
Dr, Watts, with fingers that 
trembled* If you are inclined 
to despise him, consider that 
it was his first real adventure. 

“ I say/ 1 Edred whispered, “ we've got 
back to 1807, That pa]>er says so. 1 ' 

“ I know,” Elfrida whispered back* " I 
wish I could remember what was happening 
in history in 1807/’ she continued, "but we 
never get past Edward IV/ 

Then the stiff old lady looked up over very 
large spectacles with thick silver rims, and 
said 

“ Silence! 

Presently she laid down the Times and 
got ink and paper-—no envelopes—and began 
to write. She was finishing a letter—the 
large sheet was almost covered on one side* 
When she had covered it quite, she turned it 
round and began to write across it. She 
used a white goose-quill pen. The inkstand 
was of china, with gold scrolls and cupids 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN* 

and wreaths of roses painted on it. On one 
side was the ink-well, on the other a thing 
like a china pepper-pot, and in front a tray 
for the pens and sealing-wax to he in. 
When she had finished writing she shook 
some dust out of the pepper-pot over the 
letter to dry the ink. There was no blotting 
paper to be seen. Then she folded the 
sheet, and sealed it with a silver seal from 
the pen-tray, and wrote the address on the 
outside* Then 

" Have you got your task ? " she asked. 

41 Yes, ma'am/ 1 said Iilfrida; and this was 
taken to mean that she knew her task. 

"Then come and say it. 1 ' 

So then first Elfrida and then Edred 
recited the melancholy verses. 

"Now,” said the old lady, "you may go 
and play in the garden." 

" Mayn't we take your letter to the post?” 
Elfrida asked. 

"Yes; but you are not to stay in the 
George bar, mind, not even if Mrs, Skinner 
should invite you. Just hand her the letter 
and come out. Shut the door softly, and do 
not shuffle with your feet,” 

"Yes, ma'am,” said Elfrida, and on that 
they got out. 

"They’ll find us out, bound to/ said 
Edred; “we don't know a single thing 
about anything. I don’t know' where the 
George is, or where to get a stamp, or any¬ 
thing, Let's go to the attic and try and get 
back into our own time, I expect we just 
got into the wrong door, don't you? Do 
you remember which door it was—the attic, 
I mean?" Edred suddenly asked. “Was 
it the third on the left?” 
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“ I don’t know. But we can easily find it 
when we want it.” 

They raced up the stairs to the corridor 
where the prints were. 

“ It's not the first door, I’m certain,” said 
Edred, so they opened the second. But it 
was not that either. So then they tried all 
the doors in turn, even opening, at last, the 
first one of all. And it was not that, even. 
It was not any of them . 

“ Fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-seven,” said 
Elfrida, and ended in a sob—“the door’s 
gone ! We shall have to stay here for ever 
and ever. Oh, I want auntie—I do, I do.” 

She sat down abruptly on a small green 
mat in front of the last door, which happened 
to be that of the kitchen. 

Edred says he did not cry too. And if 
what he says is true, Elfrida's crying must 
have been louder than was usual with her ; 
for the kitchen door opened, and the two 
children were caught up in two fat arms and 
hurried into a pleasant kitchen, where bright 
brass and copper pots hung on the walls, and 
between a large fire and a large meat-screen 
a leg of mutton turned round and round 
with nobody to help it. 

“ Hold your noise,” said the owner of the 
fat arms, who now proved to be a very stout 
woman in a chocolate-coloured print gown 
sprigged with blue roses. She had a large 
linen apron and a cap with flappy frills, and 
between the frills just such another good, 
kind, jolly face as Mrs. Honeysett’s own. 

“ Here, stop your mouths,” she said, “ or 
your granny’ll be after you—to say nothing 
of Boney. Stop your crying, do, and see 
what cookie’s got for you.” 

She opened a tin canister and picked out 
two lumps of brown stuff that looked like 
sand—about the size and shape of prunes 
they were. 

“ What’s that ? ” Edred asked. 

“ Drabbit me,” said the cook, “ what a 
child it is! Not know sugar when he sees 
it. Well, well, Master Edred; what next, I 
should like to know ? ” 

“ We’ve got to take granny’s letter to post," 
said Edred, “and we don’t-” 

“ Cook,” said Elfrida, on a sudden impulse, 
“ can you keep a secret ? ” 

“ Can’t I ? ” said the cook. “ Haven’t I 
kept the secret of how furmety’s made and 
Bakewell pies and all ? There’s no furmety 
to hold a candle to mine in this country, as 
well you know.” 

“ We don’t know anything ,” said Elfrida; 
“that’s just it. And we daren’t let granny 
know how much we don’t know. Some- 
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thing’s happened to us, so that we can’t 
remember anything that happened more than 
an hour ago.” 

“ You’re not deceiving poor cookie, are you 
now, like you did about the French soldiers 
being hid in the windmill, upsetting all the 
village like you did ? ” 

“ No ; it’s true—it’s dreadfully true. You’ll 
have to help us. We don’t remember any¬ 
thing, either of us.” 

The cook sat down heavily in a polished 
arm-chair with a patchwork cushion. 

“ She’s overlooked you. There’s not a 
doubt about it. You’re bewitched. Oh, my 
pretty little dears, that ever I should see the 
day-” 

The cook’s fat, jolly face twisted and 
puckered in a way with which each child was 
familiar in the face of the other. 

“ Don’t cry,” they said, both together; 
and Elfrida added, “ Who’s overlooked 
what ? ” 

“ Old Betty Lovell has—that I’ll be bound ! 
She’s bewitched you both, sure as eggs is 
eggs. I knew there’d be some sort of a 
to-do when my lord had her put in the stocks 
for stealing sticks in the wood. We’ve got 
to get her to take it off, my dears; that’s 
what we’ve got to do, for sure, without you 
could find a white Mouldiwarp, and that’s 
not likely.” 

“ A white Mouldiwarp ? ’’ said both the 
children, and again they spoke together like 
a chorus, and looked at each other like con¬ 
spirators. 

“ You know the rhyme—oh ! but if you’ve 
forgotten everything you’ve forgotten that 
too.” 

“ Say it, won’t you ? ” said Edred. 

“ Let’s see, how do it go ? 

White Mouldiwarp a spell can make, 

White Mouldiwarp a spell can break ; 

When all be well, let Mouldiwarp be, 

When all goes ill, then turn to he.” 

“ Well, all’s not gone ill yet,” said Elfrida. 
“ Let’s go and see the witch.” 

“ You’d best take her something—a screw 
of sugar she’d like, and a pinch of tea.” 

“ Why, she’d not say ‘Thank you ’ for it.” 
said Edred, looking at the tiny packets. 

“ I expect you’ve forgotten,” said cook, 
gently, “ that tea’s ten shillings a pound, and 
sugar’s gone up to. three-and-six since the 
war.” 

“ What war ? ” 

“ The French war. You haven’t forgotten 
w r e’re at war with Boney and the French, and 
the bonfire we had up at the church when 
the news came of the drubbing we gave them 
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at Trafalgar, and poor dear Ix>rd Nelson and 
all ? And your grandfather reading out 
about it to them from the George balcony, 
and all the people waiting to cheer, and him 
not able to get it out for choking pride and 
because of Lord Nelson—God bless him ! ” 

“ How splendid !” said Elfrida ; “ but we 
don't remember it” 

“ Nor you don't remember how you killed 
all the white butterflies last year because you 
said they were Frenchies in their white coats? 
And the birching you got for cruelty to dumb 
animals, his lordship said* You howled for 
an hour together after it, so you did/’ 

“ Fm glad we've forgotten that, anyhow,” 
said Edred. 

" Gracious ! ” said the cook. ** Half after 
eleven, and my eggs not so much as broke 
for my pudding. Off you go with your letter. 
Don't you tell anyone else about you forgetting. 
And then you come home along by 1 )ering's 
Spinney—and go see 
old Betty. Speak 
pretty to her and 
give her the tea and 
sugar, and keep your 
feet crossed under 
your chair if she asks 
you to sit down*” 

So the children 
went 

They found the 
George half way up 
Arden village, and 
gave their letter to a 
lady in a pleasant 
room, where there 
were rows of bright 
pewter pots and pew¬ 
ter plates on a brown 
dresser They hurried 
away the moment 
they had given the 
letter. A coach top- 
heavy with luggage 
had drawn up in 
front of the porch, 
and as they went out 
they saw the ostlers 
leading away the si* 
smoking horses. 

“ How ever many 
horses have you 
got?” said Elfrida, 
addressing a man who 
had not joined in 
the kindly chorus of 


children. So she judged him to be a new¬ 
comer. As he was. 

“ Twoand-fifty,” said the man* 

“ What for ? ” Elfrida asked. 

M Why, for the coaches, and the post-shays, 
and the King's messengers, for sure, 35 the man 
answered, (I How else’d we all get about the 
country, if it wasn’t for the George stables?” 

And then the children remembered that 
this was the time before railways and tele¬ 
grams and telephones. 

But they had to find the witch ; and in a 
dreadful tumble-down cottage, with big holes 
in its roof of rotten thatch, they did find her, 
in front of the fire, with a hen on her lap. 

As soon as Edred caught sight of her 
through the crooked doorway, he stopped. 
“I’m not going in,” he said; "what’s the 
good? We know jolly well she hasn't be¬ 
witched us. And if we go cheeking her she 
may, and then we shall be in a nice hole.” 

So Elfrida went 
into the cottage alone, 
and said “Good 
morning” in rather 
a frightened way. 

“I’ve brought you 
some tea and sugar,” 
she said. 

“ What for? 1 ’ve 
not done you no 
’arm.' 1 

"NX"said Elfrida. 
“I’m sure you 
wouldn't.” 

“ Then what have 
you brought it for ? ” 
“ For—oh, just for 
you,” said Elfrida. 
u I thought you’d 
like it. It’s just a 
-—a love-gift, you 
know.” 

“ A love * gift ? ” 
said the old woman, 
slowly. “ After all 
this long time ?" 

Elfrida did not 
understand. H o \v 
should she ? It’s 
almost impossible 
for even the most 
grown up and clever 
of us to know how 
women used to be 
treated—and not so 
very long ago either 
—if they were once 
suspected of being 


“ Halloa, little ’uns!” 

that greeted the “ 'I'VE HROU1.IIT YOU 
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witches. So Elfrida, not understanding, said, 

“ Yes; is your fowl ill ? ” 

“Twill mend,”said the old woman, “’twill 
mend. The healing of my hands has gone 
into it.” She rose, set the hen on the hearth, 
where it fluttered, squawked, and settled 
among grey ashes, very much annoying the 
black cat, and laid her hands suddenly on 
Elfrida’s shoulders. 

“ And now the healing of my hands is for 
you,” she said. “ You have brought me a 
love-gift. Never a gift have I had these fifty 
years but was a gift of fear or a payment for 
help—to buy me to take off a spell or put a 
spell on. But you have brought me a love- 
gift, and I tell you you shall have your heart’s 
desire. You shall have love around and 
about you all your life long. That which is 
lost shall be found. That which came not 
shall come again. In this world’s goods you 
shall be blessed, and blessed in the goods of 
the heart also. I know—I see—and for you 
I see everything good and fair. Your future 
shall be clean and sweet as your kind heart” 

She took her hands away. Elfrida, very 
much impressed, stood still, not knowing 
what to say or do; she rather wanted to cry. 

The old woman sank down in a crouching 
heap, and her voice changed to one of sing¬ 
song. 

“ I know,” she said—“ I know many things. 
All alone the livelong day and the death-long 
night, I have learned to see. As cats see 
through the dark, I see through the days 
that have been and shall be. I know that 
you are not here, that you are not now. You 
will return whence you came, and this time 
that is not yours shall bear no trace of you. 
And my blessing shall be with you in your 
own time and your own place, because you 
brought a love-gift to the poor old wise 
woman of Arden.” 

“ Is there anything I can do for you ? ” 
Elfrida asked, very sorry indeed, for the old 
woman’s voice was very pitiful. 

“ Kiss me,” said the old woman—“ kiss me 
with your little child’s mouth, that has come 
back a hundred years to do it.” 

Elfrida did not wish to kiss the wrinkled 
grey face, but her heart wished her to be 
kind, and she obeyed her heart. 

“ Ah ! ” said the wise woman, “ now I see. 
Oh, never have I had such a vision. None 
of them all has ever been like this. I see 
great globes of light like the sun in the 
streets of the city, where now are only little 
oil-lamps and guttering lanterns. I see iron 
roads, with fiery dragons drawing the coaches, 
and rich and poor riding up and down on 
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them. Men shall speak in England and 
their voice be heard in France—more, the 
voices of men dead shall be kept alive in 
boxes and speak at the will of those who still 
live. The handlooms shall cease in the 
cottages, and the weavers shall work in 
palaces with a thousand windows lighted as 
bright as day. The sun shall stoop to make 
men’s portraits more like than any painter 
can make them. There shall be ships that 
shall run under the seas like conger-eels, and 
ships that shall ride over the clouds like 
great birds. And bread that is now a 
shilling and ninepence shall be fivepence, 
and the corn and the beef shall come from 
overseas to feed us. And every child shall 
be taught who can learn, and-” 

“ Peace, prater,” cried a stem voice in the 
doorway. Elfrida turned. There stood the 
grandfather, Lord Arden, very straight and 
tall and grey, leaning on his gold-headed 
cane, and beside him Edred, looking very 
small and found-out. 

The old witch did not seem to see them ; 
her eyes, that rolled and blinked, saw nothing. 
But she must have heard, for:— 

“ Loss to Arden,” she said ; “ loss and woe 
to Arden. The hangings of your house 
shall be given to the spider, and the mice 
shall eat your carved furnishings. Your gold 
shall be less and less, and your house go 
down and down till there is not a field that 
is yours about your house.” 

Lord Arden shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Likely tales,” he said, “ to frighten babes 
with. Tell me rather, if you would have me 
believe, what shall hap to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” said the wise woman, “the 
French shall land in Lymchurch Bay.” 

Lord Arden laughed. 

“ And I give you a sign—three signs,” 
said the woman, faintly; for it is tiring work 
seeing into the future, even when you are 
enlightened by a kiss from someone who has 
been there. “ You shall see the white Mouldi- 
warp, that is the badge of Arden, on your 
threshold as you enter.” 

“ That shall be one sign,” said the old 
man, mockingly. 

“ And the second,” she said, “ shall be 
again the badge of your house, in your own 
chair in your own parlour.” 

“That seems likely,” said Lord Arden, 
sneering. 

“ And the third,” said she, “ shall be the 
badge of your house in the arms of this 
child.” 

Lord Arden led Edred and Elfrida away, 
one in each hand, and as he went he was 
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very severe on disobedient children who went 
straying after wicked witches. 

“ Bread and water for dinner*” he said, 
“ to teach you better ways/ 1 

“ Oh, grandfather,” said Elfrida, catching 
at his hand, 11 don’t be so unkind! Just 
think about when you were little. I’m sure 
you liked looking at witches, didn’t you, 
now ? ” 

Lord Arden stared angrily at her, and then 
he chuckled. “ It’s a bold girl* so it is,” he 
said, ** I own I remember well seeing a witch 
ducked no farther off than Newchurch, and 
playing truant from my tutor to see it, too,” 

“ There now, you see,” said Elfrida, 
coaxingly, “ we don’t mean to be naughty ; 
we’re just like what you were. You won’t 
make it bread and water, will you ?—especially 
if bread’s so dear.” 

Ix>rd Arden chuckled again, 

“ Why, the little white mouse has found a 
tongue* and never was 1 spoken to so bold 
since the days I wore petticoats myself,” he 
said* u Well, well—we’ll say no more about 
it this time,” 

So they turned across the summer fields 
to Arden Castle* And on the doorstep sat 
a white mole. 

w There* now ! M said Elfrida, The mole 
vanished like a streak of white paint that is 
rubbed out, 

“ Pooh ! ” said Lord Arden. “ There's 
plenty of white moles in 
the world.” 

But when he saw the 
white mole sitting up in his 
own carved arm-chair in 
the parlour, he owned that 
it was very unusual. 

And the Mouldiwarp 
made a little run and a 
little jump, and Elfrida 
caught it and held it against 
her waist with both hands* 

4f Stay with me*” whis¬ 
pered Elfrida to the mole. 

“By George ! ” said Lord 
Arden to the universe, 

“ So now you see,” said 
Edred to Lord Arden, 

Then they had dinner. 

The children had to sit 
very straight and eat very 
slowly, and their glasses 
were filled with beer instead 
of water : and when they 
asked for water I^ady Arden 
asked how many more times 
they would have to be told 
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that water was unwholesome. Lord Arden 
was very quiet. At quite the beginning of 
dinner he had told his wife all about the 
wise woman* and the landing of the French, 
and the three signs, 

11 It’s my belief,” said Lady Arden, “ that 
it’s a direct warning—in return* perhaps, for 
the tea and sugar.” 

11 Ah ! ” said Lord Arden. 14 Well, whether 
or no, every man in this village shall be 
armed and paraded this day, or I II know the 
reason why, I’m not going to have the 
French stepping ashore as cool as cucumbers, 
without 4 With your leave ’ or 4 By your leave,’ 
and anyone to say afterwards, * Well* Arden, 
you had fair warning, only you would know 
best.” 

“ No,” said Lady Arden ; “that would be 
unpleasant*” 

Lord Arden’s decision was made stronger 
by the arrival of a man on a very hot horse, 

“ The French are coming,” he said, quite 
out of breath. 

Lord Arden was so busy giving orders, and 
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THE MOULDIWARP MADE A LITTLE KITH AND A 
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my lady so busy talking his orders over with 
the maidservants, that the children were left 
free to use their eyes and ears. And they 
went down into the village and saw many 
strange things. They saw men at the grind¬ 
stone sharpening old swords, and others who 
had no swords putting a fine edge on bill¬ 
hooks, hatchets, scythes, and kitchen 
choppers. They saw other men boarding up 
their windows and digging holes in their 
gardens and burying their money and their 
teaspoons in them. No one knew how the 
rumour had begun, but everyone believed it 
now. 

Elfrida wished more than ever that she 
knew more about the later chapters of the 
history book. Did Boney land in England 
on the 17 th of June, 1807? She could 
not remftmber. There was something, she 
knew, in the book about a French invasion, 
but she could not remember what it was an 
invasion of, nor when it took place. So she 
and Edred knew as little as anyone else what 
really zvas going to happen. The Mouldi- 
warp, in the hurried interview she had had 
with it before dinner, had promised to come 
if she called it—“with poetry, of course,” it 
added, as it curled up in the corner of the 
drawer, and this comforted her a good deal 
when, going up to get her bonnet, she found 
the bottom drawer empty. So, though she 
was as interested as Edred in all that was 
going on, it was only with half her mind. 

So for once Edred was more observant 
than she, and when he noticed that the men 
built a bonfire not at all on the spot which 
Lord Arden had pointed out as most con¬ 
venient, he wondered why. 

And presently, seeing a man going by that 
very spot, he asked him why. To his sur¬ 
prise, the man at once poked him in the ribs 
with a very hard finger, and said :— 

“ Ah, you’re a little wag, you are! But 
you’re a little gentleman, too, and so’s the 
little lady, bless her. You never gave us 
away to the Preventives—for all you found 
out.” 

“Of course,” said Elfrida, cautiously. 

“ We should never give anyone away.” 

“Want to come along down now?” the 
man asked. He was a brown-faced, sturdy, 
sailor-looking man, with a short pigtail stick¬ 
ing out from the back of his head like the 
china handle of a Japanese tea-pot. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Elfrida, and Edred did not 
say “Oh, no.” 

“ Then just you wait till I’m out of sight, 
and then come down the way you see me 
go,” said the man. And they obeyed. 
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Alas, too few children in these uninterest¬ 
ing times of ours have ever been in a 
smuggler's cave! To Edred and to Elfrida 
it was as great a novelty as it would be to 
you or to me. 

When they came up with the brown man 
he was standing in the middle of a patch of 
furze. 

“Jump they outside bushes,” he said. And 
they jumped, and wound their way among 
the furze bushes by little narrow rabbit- 
paths till they stood by his side. 

Then he lifted a great heap of furze and 
bramble that looked as if it had lived and 
died exactly where it was. And there was a 
hole—with steps going down. 

It was dark below, but Elfrida did not 
hesitate to do as she was told and to go 
forward. And if Edred hesitated it was only 
for a minute. 

The children went down some half-a-dozen 
steps. Then the brown man came into the 
hole too, and drew the furze after him. And 
he lighted a lantern; there was a tallow 
candle in it, and it smelt very nasty indeed. 

There was the great cave—where barrels 
and bales were heaped, a sanded floor, a 
table and benches cut out of solid chalk, and 
an irregular opening partly blocked by a mass 
of fallen cliff, through which you saw the 
mysterious twilit sea, with stars coming out 
over it. 

“ Do you think the French will land 
to-morrow in Lymchurch Bay ? ” Edred 
asked. 

By the light of the lantern the smuggler 
solemnly winked. 

“You two can keep a secret, I know,” 
he said. “The French won’t land; it’s us 
what’ll land, and we’ll land here and not in 
the bay; and what we’ll land is a good drop 
of the real thing, and a yard or two of silk or 
lace maybe. I don’t know who ’twas put it 
about as the French was a coming, but you 
may lay to it they aren’t no friends of the 
Revenue.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Elfrida. “ And did-” 

“ The worst of it’ll be the look-out they’ll 
keep. Lucky for us it’s all our men as has 
volunteered for duty. And we know our 
friends.” 

“ But do you mean,” said Edred, “ that 
you can be friends with a Frenchman, when 
we’re at war with them ? ” 

“It’s like this, little man,” said the smuggler, 
sitting down on a keg that stood handily on 
its head ready for a seat. “ We ain’t no 
quarrel with the free-trade men—neither here 
nor there. A man’s got his living to get, 
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hasn’t he now? So you see a man’s trade 
comes first—what he gets his bread by. 
So you see these chaps as meet us mid- 
Channel and hand us the stuff—they’re Tree 
traders first and Frenchies after—the same 
like we Ye merchants before all. We ain't no 
quarrel with them* It's the French soldiers 
we’re at war vvith T not the honest French 
traders that’s in the same boat as us 
ourselves.” 

“ Then somebody’s just made up about 
Boney coming, so as to keep people busy 
in the bay while you’re smuggling here?' 5 
said Fdred 

11 1 wouldn't go so far as that, sir/’ said the 
man ; “ but if it did happen that way it ? ud 
be a sort of special dispensation for us free- 
trade men that get our living by honest work 
and honest danger \ that’s all I say, knowing 
by what’s gone before that you two are safe 
as any old salt afloat*” 
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Having seen all the ins and outs of the 
cave, the children were not sorry to get back 
to Arden Castle. They were put to bed by 

Lady Arden’s 
own maid. 

Only Elfrida 
woke once and 
found the room 
filled ’with red 
light, and, look¬ 
ing out of the 
window, saw' that 
one of the 
beacon bonfires 
was alight and 
that the flames 
and smoke were 
streaming across 
the dark sky* 

It was grey 
morning when 
they got up and 
dressed. No one 
was about in the 
house, but the 
front door w'as 
open. 

They made 
their way down 
to the cliff, where 
a thick, black 
crowd stood—a 
crowd of armed men in their 
makeshift uniforms whom old 
Lord Arden had drilled and 
paraded the evening before. 
And they were all looking out 
to sea, where a ship was driving 
straight on to the rocks two hundred feet 
below* 

“Tis a French ship, by her rig,” someone 
said* 

14 The first of the fleet—a scout,” said 
another, “ and Heaven has sent a storm to 
destroy them like it destroyed the accursed 
Armada in Queen Bess’s time.” 

And still the ship came nearer. 

41 Tis the Bonne Esperance t ” said the lovv 
voice of the smuggler friend close to ElfridaY 
ear, and she could only just hear him through 
the whistling of the gale, t( Tis true w hat 
old Betty said ; the French will land here 
to-day—but they'll land dead corpses* And 
all our little cargo—they’ve missed our boat 
in the gale—it’ll all be smashed to bits afore 
our eyes. It's poor w T ork being a honest 
merchant” 

The men in their queer uniforms, carrying 
their queer weapons, huddled closer together, 
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and all eyes were fixed on the ship as it 
came on and on. 

“ Is it sure to be wrecked ? ” whispered 
Elfrida, catching at old Lord Arden’s 
hand. 

“No hope, my child. Get you home to 
bed,” he said. 

It did not make any difference that all 
this had happened a hundred years ago. 
There was the cold, furious sea lashing the 
rocks far down below the cliff. Elfrida could 
not bear to stay and see that ship smash on 
the rocks like a carved work-box dropped on 
a flagstone. She could not even bear to 
think of seeing it. Poetry was difficult, but 
to stay here and see a ship wrecked—a ship 
that had men aboard—was more difficult 
still. 

Oh, Mouldiwarp, do come to me ; 

I cannot bear it, do you see, 

was not, perhaps, fine poetry, but it expressed 
her feeling exactly, and, anyhow, it did what 
it was meant to do. The white mole rubbed 
against her ankles even as she spoke. She 
caught it up. 

“ Oh, what are we to do ? ” 

“ Go home,” it said, “ to the castle—you’ll 
find the door now.” 

And they turned to go. And as they 
turned they heard a grinding crunch, mixed 
with the noise of waves and winds. Then 
there was a sort of sighing moan from 
the crowd on the cliff, who had been there 
all night waiting for the French to land, and 
then Lord Arden’s voice :— 

“The French have landed. She spoke 
truth. The French have landed—Heaven 
help them! ” 

And as the children ran towards the house 
they knew' that every man in that crowd 
would now be ready to risk his life to save 
from the sea those Frenchies for whom they 
had sat up all night to kill with swords and 
scythes and bills and meat-choppers. 

Holding the mole in one hand and 
dragging Edred by the other, Elfrida got 
back to the castle and in at the open front 
door, up the stairs, and straight to a door 
—she knew it would be the right one, and 
it was. 

On the ground lay their own clothes. 
“ Change,” said the white mole, a little out 
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of breath because it had been held very 
tight and carried very fast. 

And the moment they began to put on their 
own clothes it seemed that the pigeon noises 
came closer and closer, and somehow helped 
them out of the stiff clothes of 1807 and 
back into the comfortable sailor suits of 1907. 

“ Did ye find the treasure ? ” the mole 
asked, and the children answered, “ Why, 
no; we never thought of it.” 

“ It don’t make no odds,” said the mole 
“’Twarent dere.” 

“ There ? ” said Elfrida. “ Then we’re 
here 1 We’re nou< again, I mean? We’re 
not then?” 

“Oh, you’re ntnv, sure enough,” said the 
mole, “ and won’t you catch it! Dame 
Honeysett’s been raising the countryside 
arter ye. Next time ye go gallivantin’ into 
old ancient days you’d best set the clock 
back. Young folks don’t know everything. 
Get along down and take your scolding.’’ 

It ran under one of the chests, and Edred 
and Elfrida were left looking at each other. 

Mrs. Honeysett, very pale and tired- 
looking, jumped up from her chair by the 
kitchen fire as they came in. 

“ You bad, naughty, wicked, ungrateful 
children,” she said, and instantly hugged 
them both. “ Where have you been all this 
blessed night and all yesterday afternoon ? ” 

“ Er-” said Edred, as if that settled it 

“ We got into the attic,” said Elfrida, “and 
we’ve been asleep.” 

It was quite true. And really I don’t see 
what else it would have been any use to say. 

“ Oh, don’t be cross, dear Mrs. Honeysett,” 
Elfrida went on ; “ we won’t again, and «e 
really couldn’t help it.” 

“ One more such a game,” said Mrs. 
Honeysett, solemnly, “and I writes to your 
aunt to say I won’t be ’sponserble for such 
young limbs. Just one single one more, 
that’s all. So I warn you. Would you like 
a poached egg to your breakfasts or a 
home-made sausage ? ” 

“ You’re an angel! ” cried Elfrida. “Sau¬ 
sages, please; and we’ll never do anything 
again. I promise faithfully — don’t you, 
Edred?” 

“ Yes,” said Edred. “ Poached egg f° r 
me. Yes, I promise faithfully.” 


continued.) 
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)®me Quaeer Mvci&tfosfcs. 

Written and Illustrated by JAMES SCOTT. 





HAVE here 

gathered to¬ 
gether an assort¬ 
ment of curious 
specimens of the 
i ngenuity of inventors. They 
are trifles in their way, yet 
an inspection of them will 
go far to produce the con¬ 
viction that the ability which 
created them is by no means 
to be despised* 

A turner who possesses 
this original ability has made 
numerous objects, designed 
to serve as flower-bowls and 
other purposes, in such a 
way that the shadow of the 
outline bears a resemblance 
to some noted person* This 
effect is gained by simply 
making the outline of the 
object correspond to the 
profile of a face, which, as 


seen in Fig. r, is not detect¬ 
able in the howl itself on 
account of the multitude of 
hollows and ridges surround¬ 
ing it It is curious to notice 
a double shadow of Lord 
Salisbury's face on this work¬ 
man’s table - cloth, Glad¬ 
stone’s profile on the wall, 


traits spread out for view in 
odd corners of the room* 


and other notabilities 


por- 


FIHp t.'—A 5HADQW'K>fcTfiAIT VASE. 


FIG. 3 .—A SUGAti'PASIN AQUARIUM. 


PIG. 3.—-A FIGURE WHICH TH KthVS TH R KE. DISTINCT SHADOWS OF 
“ HOPE, 


Vol Ahxv.- 47 


:, M AND “CHARITY / 1 

lOOglC 


Fig. i shows a 
vase which 
throws a sha¬ 
dow portrait of 
Queen Vic¬ 
toria upon the 
wall* 

A unique piece of mechanism, combining 
both rare ingenuity and elegance, is illustrated 
in Fig* 2. It is a small wooden figure of a 
boy, and is so devised as to be 
capable of being manipulated so 
as to throw a shadow of a cross, 
an anchor, and a heart, at sepa¬ 
rate times. It is indeed a verit¬ 
able embodiment of the symbols 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, As 
arranged in the drawing the sha¬ 
dow produced resembles a cross; 
and no doubt the idea was con¬ 
ceived from an engraving of 
the Infant Christ with arms out¬ 
stretched, casting the shadow of 

Sri the same wa y* 
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who used occa¬ 
sionally to work 
overtime, and, not 
having a watch or 
clock, rigged this 
apparatus up to 
tell him how the 
ho u r-quarters 
passed after eight 
o'clock. A 
weighted indica¬ 
tor is suspended 
on the tops of the 
pair of candles, 
and as they are 
consumed the in¬ 
dicator, of course, 
slowly descends. 

The second 
clock (Fig. 5) 
shows the figure 
of an angel point¬ 
ing to the hour 
and holding a 
funnel. The angel slowly rises until the 
power of the mechanism is exhausted* To 
the hour-board is attached a shelf, upon which 
stands a bowl. The angel is connected by a 
rod, properly balanced, to a spiral spring con 
cealed behind the hour-board. The funnel 
contains stiver sand, and as this falls from st 
and into the bowl the heaviness of the angel 
decreases and permits the spiral sprng to 

contract, thus draw 
ing the figure upwards. 

Clocks of this and 
the preceding kind 
cannot he regarded as 
anything but eccentri¬ 
cities of genius, but, 
apart from practical 
uses, ingenuity has a 
charm of its own. 

A relative of the 
writer owns a pair of 
extraordinary bottles* 
They have, adhering 
to their inside surface, 
innumerable coloured 
scraps. The bottle 
shown in Fig* 6 is 
eight or nine inches 
high, and is filled 
with salt, which 
serves as a clear and 
effective background 
for the pictures. 
These must have en- 
[tfiikdit a. great degree 
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In order to obtain the shadow of the 
anchor or of the heart, certain joints allow 
of the bending of the boy’s arms downwards, 
while in the first case the quiver is entirely 
removed. 

A decided novelty for the tea table is that 
drawn in Fig* 3, It represents the idea of a 
young fellow who was very fond of gold-fish. 
The suggestion is not a bad one, if an extra 
large basin is employed. In this case the 
ingenious youth suspended a glass bulb in 
a rather large basin and filled the latter with 


TIG* 4* — A. CAKDMt CLOCK. 


water, wherein he 
placed some tiny gold¬ 
fish. Of course, the 
sugar was in no way 
injured \ and it actu¬ 
ally proved an excel- 
len t background, 
against which the float¬ 
ing fish showed con 
spicuously in all their 
beauty* 

Figs* 4 and 5 repre¬ 
sent a couple of origi¬ 
nal clocks, each of 
which exhibits re¬ 
markable ingenuity of 
construction. 

The first clock 
(Fig. 4) is worked by 
candles, and was made 
by an ingenious man 
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SOME QUEER INVENTIONS. 




FIGw 8 . A “ SURl’IilSIs” T-EA-TABLE. 


a bulbous mass 
at the bottom 
(Fig. ?)■ The 
idea of their 
use was a 
double one: 

Fit*. 7*“A HEAL. TUS1ULEK t ll U O l d 

drinking cus¬ 
toms required that the ale should be drunk 
at a draught (for its presence in the tumbler 
would cause it to overbalance and 
spill its contents)* and there was 
the advantage possessed by the 
tumbler of not rolling out of 
reach when knocked about during 
orgies. 

Fig, 8 shows a peculiar article 
of furniture—an article intended 
to surprise visitors. It usually 
wears the normal appearance of 
an ordinary' tea-table. Upon touch¬ 
ing a spring certain weights are 
permitted to fall, and these act on 
a specially-fitted cord in such a 
way as to raise the table top to a 
great height. The cord is attached 
to the weights and passes down 
the hollow pillar of the table. 

The ordinary table-top has a 
stick affixed beneath its centre. 

As soon as the weights are re¬ 
leased the strain exerted by them 
upon the lower end of the stick 


impels the latter upwards, the circular 
table - top consequently being raised as 
shown in the drawing. Catches prevent its 
complete ejection from the pillar. We will 
not stop to inquire how the cups and 
saucers fare. 

It may seem somewhat strange to desire 
a walking- stick to stand s/ill occasionally; 
'yet that is what a certain stick which I 
have handled is capable of doing. Many 
of my male readers must have 
noticed how annoying the ex¬ 
perience is when one wishes to 
relieve oneself temporarily of 
one’s walking stick. You may be 
in the middle of a field, or on 
the kerb stone talking to a friend, 
and desirous of hunting in your 
pockets. If you respect passen¬ 
gers 5 eyes you will not thrust 
your stick under your arm. The 
owner of the stick referred to 
(Fig, 9) merely releases a spring 
catch near the handle, and that 
impels from the lower extremity 
three props, which shoot outwards 
tripod-fashion. I do not perceive 
where compensation occurs for 
the trouble involved, both in 
making and using this stick, but 
there is the ingenuity, and for that 
reason its description is included 
in this article. 


of patience and skill in the 
operation of being fixed in 
their present position, 

A tumbler which will in¬ 
sist on reverting to an erect 
position, no matter how fre¬ 
quently it is knocked over, 
appears to possess admir¬ 
able merits. It will be news 
to many people that this was 
the original form of drinking 
tumbler-—hence the name. 
They were composed of 
thin horn and weighted with 




TIG. 9 .— A STANP-5T1U 
Walking-stick. 
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AN ARCHITECTS QUAINT CONCEIT. 

M Y photograph shows the present mem of a 
dragon butk into the warehouse of a firm of 
wine merchants, Messrs, Julius Kay son and Co, ; at 
Traben-Trarbadu It is a quaint conceit of the 
architect for Frightening the hill at the hack of the 


striking resemblance to a cavalier T s head, the nose 
being the bended arm in die picture, and the lace collar 
the lady's dress. The head of the lady forms the eye* 
and the background suffices for the black hair of the 
man summoned into being.—Mr. J. E* Den heigh, 
12-13, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


warehouse from falling down and overwhelming it. 
The hill had, through the getting out of the ware* 
house foundations, ,, 
shown a tendency to 
slide, hut, of course, 
the dragon has 
staved its threaten' 
mg manoeuvre ! The 
architect was the 
celebrated Otto 
Hriining, of Berlin. 

—Mr, jas. lliscox, 

59, Mark Lane, MC. 

KIND HER LOVER. 

I SEND you an 
advertisement 
of Messrs. Lilley 
and Skinner’s, in 
which the photo¬ 
graph of the lady 
resting is, I think, 
worthy of a place in 
your museum of 
Curiosities. The 
whole picture, if 
looked at from some 
distance, forms a 










SPECTATORS EXTRAORDINARY. 

T HIS is a picture I took on November 2nd last 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and shows the keen 
interest taken in football that so many “ Simon 
Stylites ' s should lie found to-day who will sacrifice 
their personal comfort for more than an hour, standing 
on the posts of a fence which enables them to see 
over the high fence surrounding the University of 
— Wisconsin football 
ground. The occa¬ 
sion was the match 
between this Univer¬ 
sity and that oflndi- 
ana. The keenness 
in football reaches 
to an excess, as we 
should think in Eng¬ 
land. At the great 
games between Har- 
v a rd and Vale 
people will pay as 
much as £2 10s. to 
get a seat, and 1 
have friends who 
were turned away 
who offered £ t 10s. 
each. At the Univer¬ 
sity games there is a 
“whip" w'ho leads 
the cheering, and for 
days before a great 
match the st ree [ sji n^ 
■with 41 cheering 9 

■ -C H. II. 
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A GIANT HOP PLANT, 

I SEND a photograph of a 
hop plant grown in ihe 
same position as I lie one 
which appeared in the Feb¬ 
ruary number of The Strand 
last year — namely, on the 
wire support of a telegraph 
pole. The height, which is 
thirty-five feet, may be judged 
by the steps on the pole 
nearest the hops, which are 
three Feet apart. The bottom 
step, marked by a cross, is 
seven feet from the ground. 
If you compare the two you 
will find this a much finer 
plant, it Ixdng three feet 
higher.—Mr, J. Olley, 69, 
Bangley Road, Cal ford, 5 . E. 


A UNIQUE BEE-HIVE, 
r T'llK grotesque object 
X shown standing in a 
garden overlooking the high 
road excites the curiosity of 
the visitor to the quaint, old- 
world village of Peckfortan, 
in Cheshire. The whole is 
hewn from red sandstone, and 
is the whimsical work of one 
George Watson, a stone¬ 
mason, who flourished al>oiit 
seventy years ago. The ele¬ 
phant is almost life-sbe and 
weighs about five tons. The 
Lilliputian castle on its hack 
is extremely neat and complete, even to the glaring 
of the windows- The old mason's labour was not 
entirely without object, for the castle is used as a bee¬ 
hive and accommodates five hives, the entrance-holes 


being at the foot of each win¬ 
dow. — M r. N oel K. East wood, 
Park ton Grove, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire, 


T' 


ENGINE FROM A SCRAT- 
HEAP. 

MIS photograph shows, 
about one - third full 
size, a double cylindrical 
reversing marine engine con¬ 
st Dieted of scraps only, and 
entirely without castings or 
u stampings” nf any kind. 
All the parts of the model 
are built up of separate pieces 
of brass plate or tubing, 
shaped up and then joined 
by means of a common 
soldering iron and tinman’s 
solder to form the various 
parts. Without reckoning the 
screws, which were all made 
by myself as required, over two 
hundred and thirty separate 
pieces were shaped and 
utilized in this way. The 
model hits passed a test of 
forty pounds steam pressure, 
although thirty pounds was 
estimated as a limit, at which 
pressure it has frequently 
Wen worked. The design 
is purely original, and was 
strictly regulated by the odd¬ 
ments available. The fol¬ 
lowing discarded articles 
(amongst other scraps) com¬ 
prise the main supply of material: two damaged bicycle 
pumps, one gas bracket, one curtain Iwir, one piece 
stair nosing, two bicycle spokes, sundry nipples, 
and one old poker,-—Mr, E. C, Crane, Cater ham. 
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J-JAVING lately been Refitted and preparations have been 
made to supply those who may be give ns a look up, with 
Worst of Liquors and Food at a reasonable price, and 
served by the Ugliest Female Servants that can be procured. 

The Establishment can not boast of a Proprietor, but is 
carried on by a Japanese lady who would not be thought hand' 
some even in a crowd* The Cook when lies fcice is washed is 
considered the best looking of the company. Come up and see 
us, and don't let die jinrikishaman bluff you by saying there is 
no such a plase as 
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3SS 

“ ENGLISH 

AS- 11 

W HILST travel¬ 
ling in Japan 
with the China 
Squadron in 1906 
we called at Kot>e, 
and when we landed 
the Japanese gave 
us cards recommend¬ 
ing their houses* I 
am sending you one 
that I had given to 
me, — Lance - Se rgean 1 
II, Darlow, H.W.S. 

IViitei witch , Bias 
Bay, China* 

A MOST INTELLI¬ 
GENT OWL. 

I HAVE had the 
bird shown in the 
fol low i ng pi 1 olograph 
since May last, and 
until it came into my 
possession I was not 

aware how intelligent owls could be—or, at least, mine is* 
Since I have had him \ have read all the Information [ could 
get regarding owls, from Audubon down, anti those that have 
lieen in captivity have lived so short a time dial I find no record 
-r — of any special precocity on 

their part, and I would be 
very glad to receive any 
information from your 
readers regarding I his sub¬ 
ject, and also about the 
care of owls. This little 
bird seems to understand 
all that is said to him, I 
let liini run around the 
house like a kitleii during 
the day, and if he hides 
lielund the trunks or else¬ 
where I say, 14 Where are 
you P” and he comes run¬ 
ning out where 1 can see 
him. I hold him on my 
huger and ask him if he will 
vote for Taft, Root, Bryan, 
ur any other name, and he 
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No. 33/18, Shimoyamate-dori Nichome, Knbi*. 
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to Do any of your readers know if 

owls are generally so intelligent, or is it 
a peculiarity of the one in my possession? 
— Miss Mary f, June, 22, .Madison Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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does not move until L say, ‘* Will 
you vote for Roosevelt f n when 
he shakes his wings as often as I 
say 14 Roosevelt.” The fact that 
he stands on my finger has nothing 
to do with it* but if 1 say * l K oose- 
veil ’ he shakes His wings at once. 
Of course, I had to teach him this \ 
but it is remarkable that he does 
not shake his wings at the mention 
of the other names. If he is 
pleased he coos very much like a 
young dove ; but if angry, snaps 
his bill sharply and with consider¬ 
able noise. If he sees a dog pass¬ 
ing he harks like a dog, nifties up 
his feathers, and seems to beteady 
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CHESS PROBLEM—SOLUTION, 

1 M1E problem published in 
last month's issue was to 
place four queens and a castle so 
that they command every square 
on the board. The solution of 
Mr. Blackhurne is given above* 


1 


AN AMUSING OPTICAL 
i LLUSJON. 

TOOK ihe adjoining photo¬ 
graph of the two little boys 
and after developing found that 
in the figure of the left hand boy 
two distinct men are shown in 
light suits, back to buck, and as 
though supporting some weight 
on their shoulders- The boy's 
hands form the two heads, fits 
knickerbockers the men’s bodies, 
and his legs the men’s legs* — Mr. 
Arthur Attlee, Ran more, 9, 
Q 4 gm Hlofol;- K*stt>ourne. 
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MARVELLOUS DRILLING. 

S OME lime ago I read in the page of 
Curiosities in your Magazine an account 
of an American watchmaker drilling a pin 
down from the head to the point* 1 am a 
watchmaker myself, arid I thought that I 
would iry and drill one, Loo. I tried three 
times, hut failed each time, as the drill would 
come out t hr. ugh the side at tout half-wav 
down, so I gave it up for the lime, hut later 
on I thought I would have another try, 
and after three more attempts I have 


NIAGARA IN DIAMONDS. 

N IAGARA FALLS—that great, crashing body 
of water w hich h as been the object of interest 
to so many tourists—has been shown many limes by 
photographs a|most beyond calculation in number, 
but never before has il Wen represented in precious 
stones. This iI lustration shows an accurate portrayal 
of the great cataract in gems worth, in all, twenty 
thousand pounds. The water in the falls and in the 
whirlpool is depicted in diamonds, and the building 
and chute leading to the river in the same gems, 
while the side walls are represented by rubies and 
emeralds. The model, which measures eighteen 
inches by sixteen inches, was displayed at the recent 
Canadian National Exposition in Toronto by a 
prominent firm of jewellers of that place.—* 

Mr. R. F. Nat tan, 1,590, Amsterdam Avenue, 

New York. 


succeeded in accomplishing the feat. The pin, a 
photograph of which I send, w r as not drilled quite 
to the point, but the next l drilled reached to the 
extreme point. It is a longer pin, measuring one 
inch and a quarter.—Mr. ('has. L. Bingley, 13, 
Beaumont Road, Plymouth. 


CREEPING UNDER A CATARACT. 

T HE accompanying prim is of Linton Weir, on 
tire Yorkshire Ouse, ft consists of a series of 
large steps, and intrepid bathers may creep along the 
tunnel formed by the water flowing over one of them, 
and can come up for a rest half-way, The phonograph 
shows a bather with his head out.’—Mr. F. M. 
Preston, 6, Albert Road, Sallaire, Yorks. 
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BEAVERS AT WORK, 


I SEND you two photographs of trees which 
beavers have selected for destruction. No. 1 
shows where the calculations of the industrious 
workers went asLray, the tree 
M butting +T and falling against a 
standing tree. In No, 2 the 
chips of wood are plainly 
visible on the ground. These 
animals have been very busy 
felting trees,, the bark of 
which is their chief article 
of diet, I chanced upon an 
extensive beaver colony re¬ 
cently in a very remote spot ; 
on every hand were trees in 
various stages of destruction, 
some already on the ground 
stripped completely of their 
bark, The beavers cut some 
trees into lengths, which they 
roll down to their pond, and 
by some mysterious means sink 
them to the bottom, thus form¬ 
ing a handy food supply. On 
fishing some pieces of this 
green timber out of the water 
l found it very heavy, though 
how these animals succeed 
in waterlogging green timber 
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so quickly remains a mystery. The pond itself 
formed in the creek is an interesting study in animal 
engineering, with its ingenious and well-thought- 
out series of dams, — Mr. 
Walter G, Kennedy, Box 160, 
Greenwood, British Columbia* 


AN ACCIDENTAL 

EXTINGUISHER, 

'T'HIS is a photograph of 
1 a street-lamp gas burner 
that was extinguished in a 
remarkable w p ay. A ball, pre¬ 
sumably thrown in play, struck 
the lantern with great force, 
breaking t 1 e glass. It then 
kmickcd off the incandescent 
mantle protector, struck against 
1 he metal top of the lantern, 
rebounded, and fell upon the 
prongs of the protector support. 
The gas flame melting some 
of the composition, the ball 
gradually sank until it put out 
the light. Note the melted 
composition immediately l>elow 
the tjalL—Mr. A. C. Williams, 
159, Friar Street, Reading. 
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"DRESSED IN A MOTLEY GARB OF REMNANTS AND ODDMENTS MADE 
UP FROM THE FAMILY WARDROBE, I FINISHED MY YOUTHFUL 
CAREER AS AN AMATEUR DESPERADO.” 
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Many interesting features will combine to make Sir John Hare's personal reminiscences and reflections 
particularly welcome to the public at the present time, when he is about to reappear at his old borne* the 
Garrick Theatre. Here he will be seen once more on Saturday, April 25th—nineteen years to a day since 
he opened the theatre built for him by Sir W. S. Gillrert. This eventful reappearance will be further 
distinguished! by the fact that it will constituie his farewell performances in * 4 The Gay Lord Quex,” followed 
later in the season by 11 A Pair of Spectacles 51 (ever to be identified with the genius of John Hare), prior to 
his final retirement at no distant date from the stage he has so long adorned. 

Throughout his long and brilliant career Sir John Hare has been brought into contact with many of his 
most famous contemporaries in every walk of life, and* in addition to his own interesting autobiography, many 
anecdotes and recollections unheard before will lie related and reflections as to his experiences and impressions 
set forth, while in subsequent issues will be found original illustrations and letters from eminent acquaintances 
and friends. 

L 



HAVE been frequently asked 
to jot down my reminiscences 
for publication, on the assump¬ 
tion that they would prove of 
interest to the general public, 
but have hitherto declined, 
doubting if such a result could be satis¬ 
factorily achieved. For, though my theatrical 
experiences have been long, extending over 
more than forty years, my career as an actor 
has been rather uneventful, and the chief 
details are probably well known to those 
interested in theatrical affairs. On the other 
hand, the nature of my calling has brought 
me into contact with many most interesting 
people, and my memory is stored with 
numerous recollections of actors and other 
famous men and women, some of whom are, 
alas ! no longer living, but whose names are 
still remembered, and honourably remem¬ 
bered, by my contemporaries* My impres¬ 
sions of these, then, may perhaps awaken 
pleasant memories amongst older playgoers, 
and, at the same time, interest the younger 
generation* 

Yol. jtxjcv.—46. Copyright, ipoS* 


Looking backwards, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to recollect the exact moment 
of one's youth when the first desire mani¬ 
fested itself for the profession or calling after¬ 
wards adopted. Thus it is in my case. I 
cannot conscientiously trace the first signs 
of attraction felt for the stage, though I 
shall presently come to the turning-point in 
my life, when I chose the career of an actor. 

It is a most important crisis in the lives 
of young people when they are called upon 
to select their career, and one of the chief 
problems of fathers must always be, “What 
shall we do with our sons ? " It is compara¬ 
tively easy for a youth to determine he will 
be a soldier, a sailor, a clergyman, or a 
barrister, as, by sound application and hard 
work, he may, to some extent at all 
events* achieve a certain proficiency in these 
professions* It is, however, absolutely 
impossible for anybody to say with any 
sure prospect of success, “ I will be a 
painter*" “ I will be a poet,” u I will be an 


author,” or -* I will be an actor,” unless 
in himself there is the germ of a gift which 
by J oh n mUHIVERSITY OF raff hIGAn 8 
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has revealed itself in early life, Men who 
have distinguished themselves in art of 
any form have generally shown a marked 
aptitude for it in their early youth. The 
genius of Millais exhibited itself at seven 
years of age, when he first showed himself to 
be an artist. Pinero, even as a youth, I 
believe, foreshadowed, by the facility of his 
pen and fine observation, those brilliant 
studies of character and stagecraft which have 
made him our 
greatest modern 
dramatist. Most 
poets reveal the 
fact that they 
are born, not 
made, at an early 
period of their 
life. 'Fhere are* 
of course, excep¬ 
tions in every 
art, but they 
only tend to 
prove the rule. 

It is most 
essential to my 
m i n d that 
parents should, 
if they find in 
their children 
any particular 
bent, never 
check it by en¬ 
deavouring to 
develop their 
minds in any 
other direction, 
but encourage 
those latent ten¬ 
dencies. 

I am not in 
favour of en¬ 
couraging indis¬ 
criminate ambi¬ 
tion for acting 
on the part of stage-struck youths when there 
is no evident talent. Far from it! But, on 
the other hand, where there is a decided 
gift, why discourage or destroy it ? Acting is 
as good as any other calling. It has its draw¬ 
backs, but it has its advantages as well 
It stimulates the imagination, and calls for 
the exercise of every natural gift, while it has 
for its reward the ministering to the amuse¬ 
ment and instruction of thousands. As I have 
frequently been asked by inquisitive acquain¬ 
tances and correspondents, chiefly of the fair 
sex, I may say here that I do not consider 
the conditions of stage life more injurious 


than those of other professions in the develop¬ 
ment of the moral nature, or tending to the 
deterioration of the finer emotions. 

In my own case the love of acting showed 
itself at a very early age in continually pre¬ 
tending to be somebody else, and at eight 
or ten years of age I was always mimick¬ 
ing Mr. Jones, Mr, Robinson, and other 
worthy people of our acquaintance. Invari¬ 
ably such histrionic capacity as I may have 

had took the 
form of imita¬ 
tion, though I 
cannot say that 
it was with me 
a sign of the 
si nee rest flattery, 
and it was cer¬ 
tainly without 
an[y intention 
towards the 
stage. The desire 
and facility for 
mimicry, how¬ 
ever, only lasted 
with me until I 
adopted the 
stage as a serious 
profession. It 
is a curious 
psychological 
fact that, as my 
capacities for 
acting deve¬ 
loped, so the gift 
of mimicry left 
me, and as the 
d e m and for 
originality in¬ 
creased my imi¬ 
tations deteri¬ 
orated. 

Among my 
earliest recollec¬ 
tions of bud¬ 
ding theatricals are that I met my wife 
at the age of twelve at her parents 
house. It was there that I enjoyed and they 
endured my first experiences of amateur 
theatricals. There I made my first appear¬ 
ances as Hamlet and Richard III, (shades of 
Edmund Kean and Irving!) in readings and 
scenes from Shakespeare's plays, which I 
edited to suit myself. 

Dressed in a motley garb of remnants and 
oddments made up from the family wardrobe, 
and, to crown all, with the borrowed plumes 
of my future wife's mid-Victorian hat, I 
finished m y youthful career as an amateur 
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desperado by taking the name of Hare, which 
had already won much military distinction in 
the person of a relative of my wife—Sir 
John Hare. 

This ultimate change of name from Fairs 
to Hare was in accordance with that ridi¬ 
culous affectation and fear of shocking narrow¬ 
minded family prejudice which causes the 
histrionic aspirant to adopt an assumed name, 
I recollect that my old friend, Mr. J. M, Levy 
(the father of Ixird Burnham), then editor 
and proprietor of the Daily Telegraphy who 
showed me the greatest encouragement in 
the early days of my professional life, strongly 
advised me to resume my own name when I 
had achieved a certain position in my pro¬ 
fession; but, on serious reflection, and con¬ 
sidering that I had borne my nom de theatre 
for twelve years, I thought it wiser not to 
bewilder the public by another change. Per- 
fc haps I had adopted 

i my pseudonym the 

more readily when 
f going on the stage 

as “ Hare " seemed 
to me a good name 
to call before the 
curtain. Nor have 
I since found any 
I reason to regret the 

change, though I 
j was not then aware 

r of the amusing 

advantage which 
would be taken of 
it subsequently by 
those of my 
acquaintance, and 
am now becoming 
resigned to my 
“counterfeit pre¬ 
sent ment” as a hare 
wearing w a pair of 
spectacles.” His 
Majesty the King, 
in more than one 
charming souvenir 
with which he has 
honoured me, has 
himself humorously 
- designed me in this 

. aspect. 

To revert to 
1 those early days, 

1 had only a parti* 

I ality for the strong¬ 

est tragedy or the 
bloodiest melo- 
j drama, and my 


favourite attire was a costume chiefly consisting 
of improvised buskins, a belt full of daggers, a 
mantle or rug worn like a Roman toga, and 
a large feathered hat I had no inclination for 
comedy, and took life very seriously. Many 
an evening I found an enthusiastic audience 
to welcome me in the persons of the family, 
and sometimes in the presence of the servants 
—the gardener and the cook, I gratefully 
remember, being amongst my warmest sup¬ 
porters, even if the butler was inclined to be 
a trifle supercilious. 

And, looking back to that Theatre Royal 
drawing-room, with its stage specially erected 
and built by me, with performances which 
took place under my sole and responsible 
management, I think I can safely claim to 
be the oldest actor-manager extant without 
fear of denial* 

We never went in for long runs. Each 
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production was for one night only, except 
when sometimes we might repeat “ Hamlet ” 
by my own special request. “ To be or not 
to be ” was a favourite elocutionary effort of 
mine, and I thought I had fathomed its 
philosophy. And the same mania possessed 
me during my early school-life to appear as 
Hamlet and Shylock whenever there was 
sufficient excuse, such as occasional enter¬ 
tainments, when I always insisted on dressing 
and making-up for the parts. This is an im¬ 
portant branch of theatrical art to which I 
have always devoted myself and of which I 
may have something to say in a later chapter. 

And it is to those early days that I can 
look back to my wife’s help and companion¬ 
ship. Since I was twelve years old till now 
she has always been my best friend and my 
keenest critic. How could I help but suc¬ 
ceed ? And I count my first and greatest 
success as my engagement to her, while it 
has been the longest and happiest imaginable. 
I recall my youthful affection, at the tender 
age of fourteen, for her; and how, being 
unable to bear the separation longer, after 
running away from school to pay court to her, 
I was tracked to the neighbourhood by a 
bloodhound - like senior master, and taken 
back to durance vile in disgrace, feeling like 
an escaped and, alas! a captured convict. 
How I hated that master! 

It was at the age of fourteen or fifteen that 
I went to a boarding-school in London, and 
while there I became secretly consumed 
with a passionate desire to go to the theatre. 
The head master was of that very puritanical 
type having a great aversion to the theatre, 
and, indeed, any form of artistic recreation. 
I knew permission to go to the theatre was 
altogether out of the question, and therefore, 
in my sorrow, felt inspired to invent an 
aunt living in Brixton, who from time to time 
invited me to spend the evening with her. 
To this imaginary lady’s house I received 
sometimes permission to repair; but, strangely 
enough, I never arrived farther on my 
journey than the old Princess’s Theatre, in 
Oxford Street, where I was an engrossed 
spectator of many of those wonderful pro¬ 
ductions and performances of Mr. Charles 
Kean. There, sitting in the upper boxes, 
where I felt safe from discovery and supremely 
satisfied with this investment of my pocket- 
money, I saw many of his finest achievements, 
but, alas ! only in detachments. As the hour 
struck ten, however fascinating and engross¬ 
ing the scene might be, I had to hurry back, 
like a masculine Cinderella, but with far too 
much presence of mind to drop a shoe, and 


sufficient artfulness to present my imaginary 
aunt’s best compliments to the unsuspecting 
head master on my return to the school. 

These were practically, but not abso¬ 
lutely, my first visits to the theatre, as years 
before I had once been with my mother to 
the old Theatre Royal at Birmingham, and 
learnt, as I thought, a highly moral lesson in 
witnessing the performance of “Fraud and 
Its Victims,” its title and locality being 
subsequently transferred by Boucicault to 
“The Streets of London.” 

These performances of Charles Kean, how¬ 
ever, must have had a great influence in the 
moulding of my mind, and a powerful, if 
unconscious, effect upon my subsequent 
career. “Louis XI.” left such a profound 
impression upon my mind and memory by 
the magnetic performance of Charles Kean 
that, although I saw it only once, I remem¬ 
bered, and do remember to this day, the 
actual words of certain scenes, and still 
could give, I think, an accurate imitation of 
thq manner in which they were delivered. It 
was like having a photograph taken and 
indelibly imprinted upon my memory. 

Charles Kean spoke through his nose—a 
habit which sometimes caused a very comical 
effect, and I remember vividly amongst 
other recollections his sudden change from 
hilarious glee to hypocritical sorrow on 
hearing of the death of Burgundy. A passage 
clings to me as I recall the scene and the 
inimitable way in which Kean changed from 
gay to grave, as he said :— 

Share we the spoils, chevaliers ! 

Now to horse ! But stay—the noble duke is dead. . . 
The Court will wear full mourning for a month ! 

(The last word he pronounced “ bunth,” as 
though suffering from a cold in his head.) 

Twenty years after I was present at 
Henry Irving’s premiere of “ Louis XI.” at 
the Lyceum, and remembered the play so 
thoroughly, although I had not seen or read 
it since, that I even detected an alteration by 
Irving in the text of a certain scene, which I 
afterwards verified by buying the book. 

I considered “ Louis XI.” one of Charles 
Kean’s finest impersonations, and more 
striking than Henry Irving’s, great though 
the latter’s was. In other parts, however, 
Irving was undoubtedly a better actor, and, 
indeed, to my mind, the greatest of his 
generation. “ Louis XI.” was a character I 
should much like to have portrayed, and 
might have done so had not Irving strangled 
my ambitions by his own superb performance. 

Other memorable productions and per¬ 
formances I. as a theatrical truant; witnessed 
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of Charles Kean at the old Princess's were 
in “The Corsican Brothers, w “Henry VIII./' 
“Richard 11 . Jj and “Henry V.” (both magnifi¬ 
cent productions), and his great Shylock in 
“ The Merchant of Venice,' 1 He was always 
a scholarly actor, if not invariably suited to 
the parts he undertook, and never failed to 
give a most intellectual interpretation of the 
character represented- Charles Kean was 
more suited to characters of the older type, and 
did not shine as 
Hamlet, for which 
he was physically 
unsuited. His 
wife always sup¬ 
ported him in the 
principal parts 
and productions* 
but I have no 
definite recollec¬ 
tions of anybody 
else in the casts, 
excellent all 
round though 
they generally 
were. Mrs. Kean 
was a fine actress, 
tall and statu¬ 
esque in appear¬ 
ance, if not pre¬ 
cisely beautiful, 
and worthily 
shared with her 
husband the 
glories of that 
management, 

Those Shake¬ 
spearean produc¬ 
tions at the old 
PrincessYrheatre 
were, I believe, 
the commence¬ 
ment of a regime 
ot real archaeo¬ 
logical or anti¬ 
quarian art in 
theatrical pio 
duct ions. They 
were among the 
first attempts at 
putting Shakespeare on the stage in great 
pomp and circumstance, and, at the same 
time, with absolute accuracy of detail, 
Charles Kean’s illustration of the entry 
of Bolingbroke into London in “ Richard 
IL” was one of the most beautiful and 
amazing scenes ever put upon the stage. 
A younger generation has had the advan¬ 
tage of witnessing this scene wonderfully 


illustrated by Mr Tree at His Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Apropos of Kean, I may here recall a 
severe snub and shock I received to the 
youthful enthusiasm with which I regarded 
that great and dignified actor. At this time 
a weekly publication, now defunct, but of the 
same genre as Vanity Fair , was wont to publish 
weekly cartoons described as “ Portraits of 
Distinguished Personages* Jj Much to my 

personal satisfac¬ 
tion Charles 
Kean's picture 
was among them, 
and one day after 
school-hours, in a 
fit of enthusiastic 
admiration, I pro¬ 
duced his portrait 
and presented it 
to the usually un- 
a p proac h a b 1 e 
h ead master, 
“ Have you seen, 
sir, this picture 
of Mr. Kean 
amongst the list 
of distinguished 
personages ? ” I 
inquired in a re^ 
verential tone, 
whereupon Mr. 
Pecksniff looked 
down upon me 
with a chilling air 
and, regarding 
Kean’s picture 
with contemptu¬ 
ous scorn, said; 
“ Please remem¬ 
ber, sir, not to 
describe such 
persons as dis¬ 
tinguished, but 
notorious / ” 

This was my 
first glimpse into 
the narrow¬ 
minded view 
taken of the 
theatre in those days, and is a fair example of 
the puritanical attitude assumed still, I am 
sorry to say, in some quarters towards an art 
which has produced a Garrick, a Kean, a 
Talma, a Rachel, an Irving, and many dead 
and living celebrities who have become justly 
famous by the greatness of their art and 
personality. Original from 
Yet ^ ubt himself 
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as to being distinguished, as I happen to know,- 
having employed for many years as stage- 
manager Mr* R< Cathcart (to me always a de¬ 
voted and loyal friend), who served his novitiate 
with Charles Kean. From him I heard many 
authentic and amusing anecdotes of that 
actor-manager. Once, hearing that some diS’ 
tinguished person had been a member of his 
audience, and not having been informed of 
the fact, he sent for his acting - manager in 
front of the house and reproved him for the 
oversight* His representative excused him 
self, and ended by saying that it was difficult 
to know what Mr, Kean meant by “dis¬ 
tinguished. 11 “Sir,” said Kean, in a lordly 
and magnificent manner, speaking slowly, 
with deep dignity, and through his nose, 
“ the Archbishop of Canterbury is a dis 
tinguished person ; Mr. Gladstone is a 
distinguished person ; I am a distinguished 
person ! ,J 

Another story of Kean, hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, to my knowledge, is as follows, Kean 
was a very nervous man, easily upset by 
any mistake, and one night, when playing 

Diqilizetf by CiOOQlC 


Hamlet, he came to the 
passage 

Who calls me villain ? breaks 
my pate across ? 

Plucks oft my beard, and 
blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks rue by the nose ? 

Getting a little flustered 
for some reason or other, 
he rendered it thus : — 

Who calls me villain ? breaks 
my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard, tweaks 
me by the nose, 

And blows it in my face. 

Paralyzed by this con¬ 
tretemps, Kean then sig¬ 
nalled for the curtain to 
be lowered at once, amid 
the amusement of the 
audience. 

I never met Mr. Kean 
off the stage, though I 
remember often seeing a 
man who was pointed out 
to me as his costumier 
walking up and down out¬ 
side the theatre. I would 
sometimes follow the latter 
with a feeling of awe and 
admiration, when I con¬ 
sidered that this important- 
looking personage was 
wont to frequent the 
presence-chamber (I didn't 
regard it then as only a dressing-room) of my 
theatrical deity, though I never dared to 
speak to him. 

From my youth up, however, I was never 
interested in the private lives of actors* which, 

I always thought, have—or rather should 
have—nothing to do with the general public* 
This foisting of the personality and private 
life of the actor upon the public is not, I 
think, conducive to the successful study of 
his art, and is a practice which should not 
be encouraged by either* as it tends to 
the disillusionment of the drama and the 
dramatis persona* No wonder that the spirit 
of respect* almost akin to reverence, with 
which a serious actor was regarded in the 
days of my youth has now passed or is 
quickly passing away ! 

In the entr'actes of my early school-life in 
London, I extended my theatrical experiences 
by ever-memorable visits to the old Olympic, 
Adelphi, and Haymarket Theatres and else¬ 
where. Among my most vivid recollections 
and idols of worship at that time were Rob¬ 
son, Charles Mathews, Phelps, Ruckstone, 
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Webster, Mme. Celeste, Compton, Bouci- 
cault, and Mrs. Stirling. 

The great little Robson impressed me as 
being a most remarkable actor, and still 
stands out in my memory as one of the 
finest actors I have ever seen. A superb 
low comedian, he had yet the gift of pathos 
and power of tragedy so deeply grafted and 
embedded in his nature that he was able 
when lie chose to reduce an audience to tears 
or arouse them to a frenzy of enthusiasm 
which could only have been achieved by a 
great tragedian. And this, it must be 
remembered, was all done through the 
medium of burlesque. 

Robson's performance of Medea in the 
parody of that name was a wonderful 
impersonation. The part of Medea in the 
tragedy was then being superbly played by 
Mme. Ristort, who witnessed Robson's 
burlesque with wonder and admiration. In 
the tragedy, I think, Medea is asked what 
she would do should she find Jason had ill- 
treated her children, and the reply suggests 
the way in which a tigress acts when robbed 
of her young. 
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The burlesque version runs as follow’s :— 

CREUSA : In what way wouldst thou act? 

Medea : The way the cat jumps 

Upon a tender, unsuspecting mouse, 

Loose in a pantry, no one in the house, 

Nibbling away, with confidence unshaken, 

Ealing his cheese up first, to save his bacon. 
She’s in no hurry ; with dilating eyes, 

And undulating tail, she crouching lies 
Till his enjoyment’s crisis he is at, 

Then pounce I She makes a spring and has him 
“ pat! ” 

{Using (ht action of a cat toning a mouse ahtmt.) 
To a short game of pilch and toss she treats him, 
Tears him to pieces slowly, then—sc-run ch —eats 
him ! 

No one who has not seen Robson and 
heard him deliver this apparently puerile 
passage can imagine the amount of intensity 
he put into its enunciation and acting possi¬ 
bilities. Starting with the farcical flippancy 
of the lines until ultimately he reached a 
climax of positive tragic genius, which thrilled 
the audience by the vraisemblance of his 
acting and personal magnetism, one might 
imagine one saw T the cat crouching like a 
tiger at the crisis, and literally tearing the 
mouse limb from limb at the close. The 
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only effects I have ever seen to equal it, 
strange though the comparisons may seem, 
were Salvini’s great effort as Othello in the 
scene where he turns on Iago, and Henry 
Irving in his ever-memorable impersonation 
of the conscience-stricken burgomaster in 
“The Bells,” 

Again, in “ Masaniello" at the Olympic 
Theatre, Robson, as the revolutionary, thrilled 
old playgoers one moment, making them 
roar with uncontrollable laughter the next. 
How is it possible to describe to the younger 
generation in cold ink the effect he created 
by his melodramatic enunciation of the open- 
mg line on his appearance; 11 They’ve done 
it now ! They’ve put a 
tax on—winkles ! " 

And to return to the 
old Haymarket Theatre, 
who that has once seen 
and heard the incompar¬ 
able Charles Mathews can 
ever forget the charm 
and buoyancy of his pure 
comedy ? His acting was 
like a light souffle and by 
his charming personality 
he always conveyed the 
innate suggestion of a 
perfect gentleman. One 
was bound to admire and 
like him without knowing 
why—even before his ap¬ 
pearance on the stage, for 
his voice, like his reputa¬ 
tion, preceded him. And 
the familiar sound of 
Charles Mathews saying 
in the wings, prior to his 
appearance on the stage, 

44 Don’t you trouble ! Til 
show myself in ! I know 
the way 1 ” hardly ever 
failed to bring the house down, ensuring him 
a right royal reception. 

And so with Buckstone, whose richly 
comic gifts of voice elicited loud shouts of 
welcome before he himself appeared on the 
stage. Perhaps in some cases personality 
was apt to be overrated and take precedence 
to their art. But what personality! And 
what art! 

Alfred Wigan was another great favourite 
of other days, and I remember as though it 
were yesterday his appearance in the title*n?/f 
of a play called “ The Poor Nobleman/’in 
which he played the part of a broken-down 
French marquess with consummate charm 
and elaboration of detail. Great, however. 


was my surprise some years after, when in 
Paris t to witness a revival of “ Le Pauvre 
Gentilhomme,” and recognise in the leading 
actor, Lafontaine, the model of Wigan's 
wonderful impersonation. The play had 
been obviously borrowed and adapted with* 
out acknowledgment to either author or 
actor. Such were the morals of playwrights 
and actors of the early ’sixties ! I shall have 
something to say later as to the influence 
French acting in general, and the Cornedie 
Fran^aise in particular, has had on English 
acting, including my own. To revert to 
Wigan for a moment—little did I think in 
those days that he would go out of his way 
in after years to congratu¬ 
late me on one of my 
own performances, at the 
thought of which I still 
feel a pardonable pride. 

Soon came a change of 
venue so far as I was 
personally concerned* My 
parents being both dead 
then, I was placed under 
the guardianship of an 
uncle, who lived in Che¬ 
shire, and was sent to 
Giggles wick Grammar 
School, of which Mr. J* R. 
Blakiston was head master. 
There was no local theatre 
within range even of an 
incorrigible and enter¬ 
prising truant like myself 
(Leeds was too far away), 
and at the time of my 
advent there, about the 
age of fifteen, I had no 
thoughts of the stage* A 
comparative calm had 
come over me, and I had 
lost all interest temporarily 
in the theatre, I was devoting my time to 
studying for an appointment in the Civil 
Service. After “cramming” laboriously for 
a couple of years, relaxation came as a 
welcome relief. Some theatrical perform¬ 
ances wrere being got up in the neighbour¬ 
hood, at the private house of a gentleman, 
called Birkbeck. The play chosen was 
“A Scrap of Paper,” and L was asked to 
undertake the part of a footman, I gladly 
undertook this little task, but during re¬ 
hearsals very soon discovered that my com¬ 
panions had not the remotest idea of acting 
or conducting the management of the stage* 

I found the latter gradually devolving on 

myself, and it was then that I first discovered 
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my aptitude for stage - management, which and quite unsettled me for the work in which 

lias always been a part of my art to which I was engaged. It was, therefore, with feel- 

I have been singularly devoted, and to ings of the greatest gratification that I listened 

which, also, I should like to refer again. to my old friend and tutor's advice. He told 


The day before the per 
form a nee was fixed the chief 
actor fell ill, and I was 
requested to undertake the 
principal part, which is now 
better known as Colonel 
Blake, in Palgrave Simp¬ 
son's adaptation from the 
French of Sardou, (This 
was a play which I was 
afterwards destined to pro¬ 
duce in later years at the 
St. James’s Theatre—now 
so admirably managed by 
my friend, George Alex¬ 
ander.) That part gave me 
my first opportunity of test¬ 
ing and taxing my powers of 
memory, for I studied this 
enormously long [>art during 
the night, and rehearsed it 
letter or word - perfect the 
next morning. I must con¬ 
fess that I achieved a tre¬ 
mendous success in an 
amateur way, and that gave 
me my first taste of blood! When subsequently 
invited to take control of some theatrical 
performances at the Town Hall, Settle, in 
Yorkshire, for the benefit of the ILancashire 
Operatives' Fund, with the 
greatest modesty I cast 
myself for the three most 
important parts in three 
different plays. These 
were Beau sea nt, in the 
burlesque of "The I,ady 
of Lyons"; Plumper, in 
"Cool as a Cucumber^; 
and Box, in M Box and 
Cox," in all of which I 
achieved very great success. 

This was due, however, not 
to any particular or innate 
merit on my own part, but 
to the fact that I succeeded 
in giving more or less good 
imitations of Charles 
Mathews, John Clarke, and 
J. R Buckstone. But my 
audience didn't know this ; 
and I don't think I told 
them. 

This success determined 
me on my future career 


Froirt n rnpii. 
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me with all seriousness that, 
in his opinion, my bent for 
the stage was so marked 
that he felt it his duty to 
recommend no obstacles 
should be placed in my 
way: on the contrary, that 
every facility should be 
afforded me for adopting it 
as a profession. 

This advice having met 
with the approval of the 
authorities, steps were then 
taken to ascertain the best 
auspices under which I 
could commence my theatri¬ 
cal training. At that time 
there was no school of 
dramatic art to which the 
young tyro could turn for 
assistance, and entry into 
the profession itself, un¬ 
aided and unarmed, being 
both difficult and unwise, 
it was decided to select 
some actor of distinction 
who could give me the necessary tuition 
and provide me w'ith a certain amount 
of technique before embarking upon a 
voyage with so vague a destination. 

To my good fortune 
the selection fell on 
Mr, Leigh Murray, one of 
the most refined and artis¬ 
tic actors on the English 
stage, to whom I owe more 
than I can ever acknow¬ 
ledge for the inculcation of 
an appreciation of the 
finesse and possibilities of 
the art I have practised to 
the best of my ability for 
nearly half a century, 

I was about nineteen 
years of age at that time, 
and, my future career being 
settled to my entire satisfac¬ 
tion, I left Giggles wick and 
came to London. My first 
introduction to that remark¬ 
able man, Leigh Murray, 
remains for ever in my 
memory. At the time I 
speak of he was a great 

invalid, and had for some 
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time previously been unable to appear in his 
professional capacity, while it was with feelings 
of the greatest veneration and hero-worship 
that I looked forward to my first interview. 
This took place at his lodgings in the 
Blackfriars Bridge Road, where I found my 
way on that fateful morning with a con¬ 
siderable amount of neivous anxiety and 
trepidation. Murray was then in straitened 
circumstances, and his home was of the most 
modest description. I was shown up to the 
second floor, and found him in a room poorly 
furnished but scrupulously clean. He was in 
bed, while on the table beside him books and 


and made me equally unconscious of them. 
There was nothing bumptious about his 
manner, but he made me feel at once that 
I was in the presence of a great gentleman. 
The poverty of his surroundings escaped me 
in the overwhelming dignity and personality 
of the man. 

It is impossible to record the immense 
advantage derived from Murray's influence, for 
it was not the ordinary tuition of a dramatic 
coach 1 received, but marvellous and most 
lucid hints on acting—what to do, and, still 
more, what not to do, the outcome of long 
and delightful talks on things and persons 



*' t NOW RECALL WITH A SMlLM A PICTURE OF MYSELF STANDING AT THU FOOT OF HIS BED FLAYING THE PART 
OF TOUCHSTONE IN ‘ AS YOU VT* IN PRIVATE CD5Tyi((£. Jh 


papers were scattered in artistic disorder, 
crowned by a jampot of tobacco, and at his 
side as sceptre lay a short clay pipe. 'There 
was then in his appearance no trace of that 
unfortunate failing which manifested itself 
later, when he became a constant martyr to 
asthma. 

In spite of his environment* I shall never 
forget my impressions of the extraordinary 
dignity with which he received me, inspiring 
an immediate and profound respect. I might “ 
have been standing at the couch of a sultan 
or attending a royal reception, for he was 
quite oblivious of his humble surroundings 


theatrical, past and present. At the same 
time there were, of course, certain parts 
which I learnt and rehearsed before him, and 
I now recall with a smile a picture of myself 
standing at the foot of his bed playing the 
part of Touchstone in “ As You Like It," in 
private costume, I may say (though I shall 
doubtless be condemned for doing so) I 
have always considered this part unduly over¬ 
rated, and, although I share with every 
Englishman a profound reverence for the 
genius of our great national poet and dramatist, 

I am bound to say that I consider some of 
his downs to he very dull dogs indeed! 


{To he continued.) 
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In the Days of the Old Regime. 

By C. C. ANDREWS. 


HE setting sun, streaming over 
the chateau upon the hill, 
poured down a flood of light 
so fierce and red that it turned 
its grey face crimson. All the 
many windows in the broad 
facade so glowed and shone that it seemed 
as though the whole vast building were full 
of pent-up fire, which must burst presently 
into flame. Perhaps the stone-breaker seated 
on the heap beside the road, his wooden 
shoes buried in the border of rank grass, his 
yellow cap as much too small for his touzled 
head as his blue blouse was too large for his 
meagre body—perhaps the stone-breaker, as 
he turned his dazzled eyes that way, thought 
as much. Had he done so it would have 
been a natural enough flight of fancy, since, 
in the last few months, more than one great 
house of France—proud and stately homes 
of proud and stately owners—had blazed to 
heaps of desolation and ruin. But not 
tpany, for though at this time old Foulon 
the execrated had been hanged shrieking in 
the streets of Paris, a bunch of grass thrust 
with savage mockery into his torn and bleed¬ 
ing mouth, the Bastille still stood, Louis the 
Dullard still sat upon the doomed throne 
that he scarce knew was quaking, and the 
days of the Terror, though coming swift and 
sure, were not yet. 

The road, skirting the grounds of the 
chateau, ran close to the wood, so close that 
the stone-breaker and his heap were upon its 
very edge. In the act of rubbing his hot 
forehead with the frowsy yellow cap, he 
paused and turned his head with an alert 
gesture, listening, his eyes upon the point 
where a path ran out from among the trees. 
Somewhere in their green shadows a twig 
had snapped and trodden bracken rustled ; 
he knew the advancing step. Young Raoul 
Laval, son and successor of Henri Laval, the 
rich silk merchant of Rouen, was prodigal 
both of silver pieces and pleasant words. 
The stone-breaker to day received both, and 
muttered hoarse-toned thanks as he stowed 
away the coin. Young Laval, handsome, 
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sun-tanned, dark-eyed, straight and broad- 
shouldered in his sober-coloured suit, went 
on, holding his head high. The road, run¬ 
ning one way past the great gates of the 
chateau, ran the other past a wicket set in a 
low wall, beyond which, on a great sweep of 
shaven lawn, peacocks strutted about a stone 
fountain and a sundial, and trees, clipped 
into fantastic shapes of bird and beast, cast 
their shadows on the grass. It was here that 
he loitered, walking slowly, for Mile. Valerie, 
sitting on the bench beside the fountain or 
pacing the lawn as she mused or studied her 
book, was pleased sometimes to vouchsafe 
him a smile. 

Rarely more than a smile and a daintily 
haughty bend of a golden head, though 
sometimes a word of greeting went with 
them. But once, at least, it had been more. 
A lonely part of the road, a screaming 
waiting-woman, and a huge hairy peasant, 
who threatened and begged together, had 
been the occasion. A blow had sent the 
fellow flying, and mademoiselle had con¬ 
descended to be gracious in thanks. So 
gracious that he had been permitted to 
walk at her side to the wicket in the wall, 
where, as it chanced, her father, the Comte 
de Charlevaux, waited. Listening, tapping 
the lid of the jewelled snuff-box he carried 
with his delicate fingers, his eyes, serene, 
indulgent, tolerant, careless, turned in a 
moment, with precisely the same expression, 
to the dog that thrust its nose into his hand. 
But Mile. Valerie, turning to smile as she 
was led away, had looked with eyes that saw 
a man. 

But for this happening it may have been 
that young Laval would not have lingered on 
in the square, bare white house on the rise 
beyond the wood in which he had been born, 
and Mfcre 'Toinette, its custodian and care¬ 
taker, reluctantly forced to wait upon him, 
and Louis Laval, his uncle and partner in 
Rouen, would not, in their different ways, 
have been indignant, ejaculatory, and wonder¬ 
ing—as the one waited for him to depart and 
the other to return. If Mile. Valerie hud 
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never smiled— He stepped a pace back 
into the shade of the trees* flushed, and 
with a sharply quickened heart, as he saw 
her coming. 

His first glance had realized only her 
presence; his second, telling him that she 
was not alone, told him also who was doubts 
less her companion—he had heard of the 
visitor who stayed at the chateau—made¬ 
moiselle's cousin, Vicomte St. Arnaud—this 
dandy, curled and laced, who stepped at her 
side so superfine and 
courtly, could be no other. 

Mfere ’Toinette, voluble, 
primed with village gossip, 
had declared that M. the 
Comte was pleased to find 
his daughter a husband, 
and Raoul, listening, had 
set his teeth. . He set them 
again now as he watched 
the approach of the two, 
knowing that neither saw 
him standing there — the 
man talking* eager, anima¬ 
ted ; the girl with golden 
head drooping indifferently 
and absent eyes looking 
away. So they came on* 

Then, on a sudden, moving 
nearer, the Vicomte had 
thrown an arm about her 
waist, holding her, and she, 
striving vainly to release 
herself, had uttered an 
angry cry. The next 
moment St. Arnaud, caught 
by the collar, jerked away, 
and thrown off, stumbled 
forward a pace or two, stag¬ 
gered on the grass-fringed 
edge of the ditch beside 
the road, and over balanced 
into it. Mile, Valerie stared 
bewildered, her delicate 
little white-rose face all 
pink with wonder at the 
suddenness of this collapse, 
as young I>aval, with air as 
cool as his heart was hot, 
bowed low to her. 

“ I entreat your pardon, 
mademoiselle. I fear my 
roughness alarmed you,” 

“ M. Laval! M she stam¬ 
mered. Then she recovered 
herself and her fluttered 
dignity ; she flung a glance 
at the ditch under lowered 


lids and glanced away with tilted chin, 
“No, monsieur, I am not alarmed. And 
I thank you that by an arrival so oppor¬ 
tune you spare me annoyance,” she said, 
calmly* 

11 It is I who am grateful for my good 
fortune, mademoiselle.” 

The Vicomte was struggling out of the 
ditch. Though almost dry, it had not 
improved his bravery ; his ruffles were tnud- 
stained; twigs and dead leaves clung to his 
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coat of peach velvet. Erect, he glared, 
gasping with wrath. 

“ Who are you, rascal ? ” he stormed. 
“ How dare you lay hands upon me, villain ? 
By Heaven, had I my sword-” 

“ I am Raoul Laval. I beg M. the 
Vicomte to receive the assurance that I am 
quite unworthy of the honour of lighting 
him.” 

“ Fight! ” St. Arnaud ejaculated. “Fight! 
Fight you ? ” He spluttered with rage. “ I— 
I—had sooner whip you, sirrah! It is well 
for you that a gentleman does not choose to 
flog all base-born curs that snap at him ! It 
would be- ” 

“Indiscreet. Some bite. For myself I 
flog nothing, not even the veriest puppy, in 
the presence of mademoiselle.” Young 
Laval swept another bow—he had a trick of 
fine manners. “ And for the ditch, monsieur, 
believe me, I much regret-” 

“ Regret! ” the Vicomte snarled. 

“That it was not deeper,” finished the 
other, blandly. ' 

He turned at an exclamation from the 
girl; the Comte de Charlevaux was at the 
wicket in the low wall; he came stepping, as 
he did always, with a very great dignity, 
though halting—one of his legs was stiffened 
from an old wound. He was a little man, 
slim and slight, his tall periwig scarce 
reaching above the level of his daughter’s 
golden head; in his white-skinned, fine-cut 
face, with a delicate withered pink in the 
cheeks, there was something of her beauty. 
He looked at the group with raised eyebrows 
and a faint satiric smile—it may be that he 
had watched from the wicket. She, answer¬ 
ing the glance, spoke as though she knew it. 

“ As you perceive, father, I have again to 
thank M. Laval for saving me from annoy¬ 
ance. And you will be pleased to tell my 
cousin Maxime that he has yet to learn the 
behaviour that befits him with a lady and his 
‘kinswoman! ” 

Her eyes ignored the Vicomte ; she swept 
imperiously through the gate, and vanished 
with a rustle of stiff brocade and a tap of 
high-heeled shoes. It was common know¬ 
ledge that the Comte adored his daughter. 
His eyes, bright and blue as her own, made 
play between the two men; he tapped his 
snuff-box lid, inhaling a pinch deliberately, 
and smiled again. 

“ You make but an awkward wooer, it 
would seem, nephew ? ” he suggested, 
suavely. He had a voice extraordinarily 
sweet “ You have been rude—yes ? ” 

“ Rude ! ” St. Arnaud echoed. He laughed 


and shrugged. “ Faith, monsieur, as my 
cousin is pretty enough to tempt a kiss, she 
should be wise enough to endure it from the 
man who is to be her husband. It seems 
that the veil may rather suit her taste than a 
wedding-ring ! And for this fellow, it would 
be well if you could order him a whipping.” 

He stalked through the wicket, brushing 
the leaves from his velvet sleeve. The Comte 
inhaled a second pinch, flirting his delicate 
fingers daintily. 

“He is ruffled, my nephew—I scarce 
wonder-^a ditch ill suits his dignity.” He, 
too, laughed a little, indolently. “ A whip¬ 
ping—yes? In truth, M. Raoul Laval, I 
think, you would certainly have been 
whipped had you chanced to be bom 
within my seigneury ! ” 

“ I congratulate myself—and M. the Comte 
—that it is not so.” 

“Yourself, yes; it is understood. But-?” 

His pause interrogated. 

“ I think M. the Comte would not have 
whipped me twice,” young Laval explained, 
calmly, his hands behind him. “And I 
have heard that he does not favour the whip 
or any other cruelty.” 

“ Ha ! ” the Comte ejaculated. He 
paused. “ Why, that is so, my friend,” he 
said, slowly. “ To beat, to starve, to maim, 
to make the wretched more wretched—bah ! 
it is the pleasure of the savage, that. It 
fails to amuse me—I am humane, therefore, 
as those who know me know. What then ? 
Receive the assurance that it will avail me 
nothing should the Jacquerie turn their 
strength my way—as may happen—who can 
tell? I am of the noblesse—it is enough.” 
He shrugged, and returned the box to his 
pocket—the gesture supremely indifferent 
and proud; he would have stood upon the 
scaffold so, and hardly deigned a glance at a 
knife held to his throat. “ So you would 
have hanged for my killing—yes ? ” 

“Most willingly, monsieur—had you beaten 
me. 

“ Ha! ” the Comte repeated. He turned 
away. “ I felicitate you, M. Laval,” he 
dropped over his shoulder. “ You live in a 
happy hour, when those who should know 
declare that France stands upon the thresh¬ 
old of a new regime , and that the day of the 
people—your day—is fast coming ! ” 

“ Though it arrives to-morrow, M. the 
Comte, it comes all too late for me,” the 
young man answered quietly. 

He stood looking after the little erect, 
slim figure, and perhaps shut his teeth upon 
a groan, being passionate and young. What 
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did it avail him that the chateau, for all its 
brave front and show of state, drifted fast to 
poverty while the house of Laval grew daily 
richer and more rich, or that Mile. Valerie 
had smiled and looked with eyes that 
acknowledged a man —him, sprung of the 
people, to her but little removed from the 
peasantry, upon whom those of her class were 
wont to set their careless and disdainful 
heel? He went slowly homeward through 
the wood to the square, bare house of his 
birth, to find waiting there a letter from 
Uncle Louis Laval at Rouen—a letter urgent 
and peremptory, demanding his return. 
Sitting over the supper which Mfere ’Toinette 
set ungraciously before him, he resolved that 
he would go, and, brooding heavily after¬ 
wards when the old woman had withdrawn 
to bed and all the solitary house was quiet, 
fell, unknowing, asleep in his great high- 
backed chair beside the fire. He awoke to 
find it smouldered to grey ashes, the candles 
burnt out, and the room full of the pale light 
of the barely-breaking day. It was as he got 
upon his feet, vaguely wondering whether a 
certain sound of knocking were real or the 
confused fragment of a dream—a dream in 
which his name had been called eagerly, 
urgently—that it came again, sharp, insistent, 
upon the panels of the door. He went to it, 
fumbling clumsily with bolts and bars, still 
drowsy with sleep, flung it open, and fell 
back with a great cry. 

Mile. Valerie faced him on the threshold. 
With jewels shining upon her white neck and 
in her fallen, disordered golden hair, over 
which the hood of a cloak was dragged all 
awry ; with her dress tom and soiled by the 
brambles through which she had forced her 
way, and that still clung about it; with the 
wildest distraction in her look and manner, 
she stood there breathless, and white as 
the dawn. As he cried out her name she 
reeled and caught his arm. 

“ M. Laval! ’ she gasped. And then, 
“ The chateau ! ” 

“ The chateau ? ” 

She pointed to the wood. Beyond the 
dark mass of its trees, widening, rising, 
deepening, a red haze grew redder against 
the pale horizon, quenching the coming 
sunrise with a firier blaze. Looking, he 
understood. There was no need to hear her 
panted sentences of the frantic mob that 
sang and danced and howled as it tore and 
sacked and ravaged with the insensate fury of 
demons mad and ripe for maddest murder; 
of servants overpowered; of escape by a 
secret way and flight for bare life from the 


home that flamed behind her—such a story 
was to be common in France before the 
coming Terror waned, and scores of such fires 
were to redden the sky. Listening, his heart 
sang. Panic-stricken, she had thought of 
him; flying, she had fled to him—even as 
shame gripped him he drank the moment’s 
triumph, meeting her eyes, feeling her cling¬ 
ing hands. It passed—she was brought no 
nearer; he was Raoul Laval, silk merchant— 
she, Valerie de Charlevaux. He looked at 
her, seeing a helpless child, who was yet 
the impossible, unreachable goddess of the 
chateau, and showed her his young face 
suddenly old. 

“ Your father, mademoiselle ? ” he asked, 
simply. “ He came with you ? ” 

Yes, she answered, quickly, but only for 
her sake. But for her he would have 
remained and met the fate of his friend and 
kinsman, the Marquess de Versac, who, a 
bare month before, facing unarmed the 
rabble who attacked his house, had fallen, 
hacked and pierced by a score of wounds, 
dead in his own great hall—Laval had heard 
the story. Panting it out now, and recover¬ 
ing something of self-control, she let his 
clutched arm go. 

“ He is hurt,” she said, hurriedly. “ He 
fell —his wounded leg is weak ; he stumbled 
in the wood; I could not raise him, and in 
the dark I could not find the path; we were 
forced to lie hidden and wait for the dawn. 
M. St. Arnaud ? I do not know; I have not 

seen—I fear-! He is a soldier, and of 

our blood. But, M. Laval, as to my father. 
He-” 

She broke off; the Comte had appeared 
from the wood. Halting painfully upon his 
lame leg, haggard and dishevelled, he yet 
held himself with an extraordinary dignity. 
He stopped as the other hurried to him; 
perhaps no man ever made a prouder gesture 
than the bow with which he greeted him. 

“ I am your suppliant, M. Laval. I beg 
that your house, for a few hours, will give 
shelter to mademoiselle. For myself I do 
not ask it—indeed, it may well be that to 
harbour me might expose you to some 
danger.” He glanced at his daughter. “ You 
comprehend that it would have better pleased 
me to remain, but perceive also that a man 
must sometimes force himself to play the 
coward—yes ? ” he said, smiling. 

“ I rejoice that mademoiselle is so happily 
unharmed. And I and my house are equally 
at the service of M. the Comte. Pray lean 
on me,” Laval answered, quietly. 

He supported him in, seated him in a 
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chair by the hearth beside which Valerie 
crouched shivering, blew the dying embers 
into life again, and brought out wine. Then 
he ran up to the door of Mfere ’Toinette. 
The old woman was acid of temper and 
sharp of tongue, but in her heart she adored 
the master who had been her nursling, and 
she was the mother of a young daughter not 
many months dead. In awe of the Comte 
de Charlevaux, as of an unknown personage 
remote and indefinitely terrible, she melted 
at sight of the girl, and cooed compassion 
over her as she removed the draggled cloak 
and took the soaked shoes from the bruised 
and ice-cold little feet Then, solicitous and 
bustling, she set out a meal. Raoul Laval, 
watching his guests eat, may, perhaps, have 
wondered whether this might not be also a 
dream. If so, he had but to glance from 
the window across the wood ; the chiteau 
burnt merrily, it appeared; the whole sky 
flamed crimson. 

The Comte, it seemed, wished to go to 
Rouen, and from thence to La Havre and 
England ; much of his money and valuables 
were already deposited there. He had known 
himself and his house threatened, and, for 
his daughter’s sake, had meant to quit France 
—he said as much in a few curt sen¬ 
tences, negligently tapping his snuff-box lid ; 
the firelight showed his absolute composure. 
Once arrived at the posting-house, some four 
miles on the road, the rest would be easy. If 
his host would convey himself and made¬ 
moiselle as far, he would hope in the future 
to fitly acknowledge a service so great, he 
said, graciously. Raoul went out to the 
stable and harnessed the only vehicle—a 
rough, hooded country cart, in which Mfere 
'Toinette was wont to jog to market with her 
eggs and poultry—the breeze brought the 
acrid taint of smoke and fire to his nostrils as 
he fastened straps and ropes. The old woman 
met him as he re-entered, with a voluble 
whisper in his ear, glancing at the two figures 
by the hearth—the jewels on the girl’s throat 
glittered in the blaze and flashed in the golden 
hair that fell disordered on her neck. 

“ It is true, ’Toinette ; you are wise." He 
turned to the Comte. “ Monsieur,” he said, 
hurriedly, “ the road skirts the wood, and 
should the soldiery come from Compifegne, 
as you hope-” 

“ Without doubt they will come, if, as I 
trust, my nephew, the Vicomte St. Amaud, 
has had the good fortune to escape the 
house alive. What then ? ” 

“These fools must needs disperse in the 
wood to avoid them, monsieur, and will fly 

Vpl. x**v.— 50 , 


this way—you may be recognised and stopped 
before we reach the posting-house. There 
may be molestation and insult for made¬ 
moiselle, and for yourself violence. If, there¬ 
fore, you would make some change in your 
dress, and mademoiselle would remove her 
jewels, and suffer Mfere ’Toinette-” 

He broke off. Quick to catch his meaning, 
Valerie almost laughed—she was but a girl; 
fed, warmed, and sheltered, her courage and 
her spirits rose together ; she was her father’s 
true daughter; if he would have smiled dis¬ 
dain upon the scaffold, she would have 
scorned to weep there. 

“To disguise me? But yes,” she cried. 
Her fingers unclasped the necklet, pulled the 
star from her hair; she thrust them out of 
sight in her bodice. “ Indeed, father, M. 
Laval is right. Should we meet these mad¬ 
men your dress may betray you and mine me. 
If he will give you other garments, Mkre 
’Toinette shall turn me into a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

Quickly thought of, it was as swiftly done. 
A plain tie-wig replaced the Comte’s curled 
and powdered periwig, a brown coat his lace 
and velvet ; a long cloak, rubbed and shabby, 
hid the rest of his attire; it was well that 
Louis Laval, their owner, was also a small 
man. Mere ’Toinette, deft and rapid, robed 
Valerie in short skirt and apron, crowned the 
rolled-up golden hair with a cap, and laced 
stout shoes upon the little feet—her dead 
daughter’s, all ; then, from the contents of a 
gallipot brought from her kitchen, she soiled 
and reddened the slender white hands and 
arms so cunningly that the girl almost laughed 
again to see. 

“ Indeed you make me a farmer’s daughter, 
Mfere ’Toinette,” she said, and threw an arm 
about the other’s wrinkled neck and kissed 
her as they went down the stair. Watching 
her come, her father frowned ; let the neces¬ 
sity be what it might, to see her in such a 
guise pleased him ill. As he took her cloak 
to fold it about her, she started away. 

“ Ah ! ” she cried. “ There are voices ! 
Listen, father ! From the wood ! They are 
here! ” 

It was so. As Raoul, at the door, threw 
it open, the sound of hoarse voices and 
laughter, mingled with the tramp of feet 
and the snap of broken branches, rolled in. 
Listening for an instant to the shouts, he 
flung it to again. 

“It is true, monsieur; they are here, they 
have been searching the wood. It is too 
late to go, you would be seen, and to bar 
them out is useless, they would break down 
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the door. But they are, you say, from 
Evreux ; they will not know you, and you 
are altered by your dress. Suffer me to do 
and say as I will, and yourself say nothing, I 
entreat you, for the sake of mademoiselle* 
To your seat by the fire again—so I And, 
mademoiselle, may 1 beg you, be busy at 
the table; it is less dangerous than hiding, 
for if they have the fancy that you have 
found refuge here, they will search the house- 
Do not speak unless you must, and, trust 
me, you shall be safe.” 

He had barely lime for the words or she 
for a look to answer *bem. The dtx?r dew 
open and a medley of figures surged in. 


clothes all scorched and tom and draggled, 
fierce eyed, hoarse, savage, they were figures 
such as might have made the terror of some 
fantastic dream. A huge man in a leather 
apron, his deep-brown arms bare, a coiled 
rope hanging like a great necklace about his 
hairy throat, came thrusting his way through. 

“ Room for big Simon 1 ” he shouted. 
“ Room for Simon the tanner of Evreux, my 
children 1 *' He strode forward, flinging the 
nearest staggering aside. u We seek the 
aristocrat the Comte de Charlevaux* Where 
is he ? ” 

He had caught Laval's shoulder roughly* 
As roughly he freed himself* 



With torn fragments of rich hangings tied 
sash wise about ragged waists, with other 
fragments twisted into caps upon shaggy 
heads, armed with a score of uncouth 
weapons or semblance of weapons, with 


“The Comte de Charlevaux? Where 
should he be but in his chateau?” he 
demanded 

“ His chateau ! Ha, ha ! But we make 
a little bor.fi.'e 1 6fi ItftpiMteau ! See there ? ” 
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He gave a great laugh as he pointed; his 
eyes went fiercely round the hardly light 
room. “ He escaped to the wood—he and 
his daughter together—they came this way ! 
They are here ! Speak, then ! ” 

“That they came this way may be, but 
here they did not come—we are but just 
awake. There are none here but those you 
see—my good uncle of Beauvais and his 
daughter, my cousin—save Mfere ’Toinette, 
and she-” 

“ Bah ! Away, then, good uncle of Beau¬ 
vais ! ” cried the other. His great hand 
rudely thrust the Comte aside as he strode 
past his chair, facing the girl as she stood by 
the table. “What says the little cousin? 
You have hidden the Comte, my child—yes? 
And mademoiselle also, is it not ? Where, 
then ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle ? ” Valerie echoed. She 
had given one cry and no more ; she stood 
gripping the table-edge with her hands—her 
little reddened hands—she was calm, her 
voice steady; all the comedienne was awake 
in her, aiding her courage ; she gave a little 
shrug. “ But indeed, monsieur, I have 
hidden no one. What have we to do with 
those you call aristocrats ? There are none 
here in hiding. Search the house—you will 
s&e. ” 

“ Ha ! It is a good thought, that. Go, 
my children—search, but harm nothing ! ” 
cried Simon. Half-a-dozen dispersed in 
obedience, and he burst into a ferocious 
laugh. “So he does not hide here, M. the 
Comte? I am desolated that I do not find 
him. See what I carry—a rope for his neck, 
my dear ! ” 

He caught up the dangling rope, swaying 
it to and fro, savagely swaggering. She 
recoiled. “ A—a rope, monsieur ? ” 

“ But yes, my pretty—a new rope—a strong 
rope ! Why? Hear, then. Because I would 
hang him, my child—hang him as forty years 
ago his father hanged mine. And for what ? 
It had pleased M. the Comte to flog his 
young daughter, my sister, he standing by to 
watch her scream and writhe, and my father 
seized a knife and struck at him, see you ? 
Hey! I love him for it! So he was hanged, 
my dear, in the square before the prison of 
Evreux. And my mother stood watching, 
and held me—an infant th t laughed ! ” 

“ It is horrible ! But for that you would 
not hang his son,” she gasped. “ But—but 
no, monsieur! ” 

“But no? But yes, my little one! He 
shall swing before his bonfire as my father 
before the prison—see the rope ? Come, a 


kiss for brave Simon the tanner who revenges 
his father, pretty cousin of Beauvais ! Come, 
then ! ” 

He threw his great arm round the girl. As 
she involuntarily cried out and struggled, 
Raoul struck the fellow a blow that made 
him stagger, and caught her away. 

“ Your distance, rascal ! ” he said, fiercely. 
“ Your presence insults mademoiselle ! Your 

touch-” The word was out before he 

knew it; he saw the change in the other's 
face, realized the slip, and desperately tried 
to cover it. “ Mademoiselle my cousin is 
also my affianced. Her kisses are mine ! ” 

He held the girl to him ; she stood in his 
embrace and did not stir; she was death- 
white. The Comte had started up with a 
sound of rage. Simon's eyes went from one 
to the other, and back again. He laughed, 
nodding, stroking his chin. 

“ So—so! ” he said, slowly. “ She is 
affianced, the little cousin, daughter of the 
good uncle of Beauvais ! It is very well, 
that. My felicitations, monsieur, soon to be 
made happy! ” He paused, repeating his 
look, then suddenly smote his huge hands 
together with a roar of laughter. “ No, by 
my faith, not soon, but now, this hour! Big 
Simon would celebrate the so fortunate 
day in which he burns the Chateau de 
Charlevaux and hangs M. the Comte—if 
he finds him—with a rope so new', so 
beautiful ! He would see you wedded, my 
children ! ” He swung round to the door. 
“ The priest that we find hiding in the wood 
—where is he ? Here is business to do, and 
time presses. Out, there —fetch him! The 
priest, then! ” 

He swaggered out, driving his followers 
before him ; another roar of fierce laughter 
floated back. Valerie sprang aw r ay and stood 
panting. Laval faced her, whiter than she. 

“ Mademoiselle, a thousand times I entreat 
your pardon. I could curse my tongue for 
its slip. Having made it I could but lie—I 
saw suspicion in that madman's face. It is 
but half suspicion—he wonders and doubts 
—no more. I beseech you for your safety's 
sake —let him bring the priest.” 

“ M. I^aval! You would say-” She 

stared at him, her blue eyes wide. He 
laughed bitterly. 

“ Oh, mademoiselle, why not ? Will it 
harm you so greatly if for a few poor minutes 
you call me your husband, when there it 
ends ? Consent, and this fellow wall believe 
—you are safe—M. the Comte is safe. Once 
away from this, and at Rouen, you are free to 
go to I^a Havre and so to England in security, 
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Such a marriage, made in such a strait, 
cannot hold—you will be quickly free. Or, 
should it by ill-fortune prove otherwise, it 
will be easy for me to die.” 

“To die ! You would give your life-” 

she gasped. 

“To free you, mademoiselle? As readily 
as now to save you, were it possible. So 
that it serves you, what matter?—it is yours. 
Oh, you may trust me! I swear that I will 
not presume to touch your hand ! Give this 
madman his way.” 

She made a gesture; there was helpless 
assent in it. Through all the anguished 
terror of her face another expression strug¬ 
gled, incredulous and wondering, as she 
drew back with dilated eyes and lips apart. 
The Comte, after his cry of rage as he 
sprang to his feet, had not stirred. Now, 
as the other turned to him, he spoke, not 
glancing at his daughter. 

“ It seems,” he said, slowly, “ that I under¬ 
stand why the new regime —and, indeed, it 
arrives apace—comes too late for you ! ” 

“ It is true, monsieur,” the young man 
answered, quietly. 

“ It is true,” the Comte repeated. “ I 
perceive it—yes.” He paused. “But you 
have dreamed of the impossible, my friend,” 
he said, quite gently. 

“ I know it well, monsieur. Mademoiselle 
herself can know it no better.” 

“ Ah ! ” the Comte commented. “ That is 
so—yes.” He drew out his snuff-box and 
inhaled a pinch with dainty deliberation. 
“It appears,” he said, with composure, “that 
our good madman does more than suspect. 
I think the brave Simon will assuredly hang 
me—when his jest is played. For myself it 

matters little—I grow old; but for her- 

If I die, what then, M. Laval ? ” 

“ You have heard, monsieur. It will be 
my privilege to place mademoiselle in safety. 
And, if necessary, there are many ways in 
which a man may die.” He turned to the 
girl. “ Oh, mademoiselle, I may say at this 
pass that I love you, and you may hear it 
without scorn—it follows that I and my ser¬ 
vice are yours utterly. Once in safety you 
shall not see my face again, and if there is 
need I will die! I entreat you again—for 
the sake of monsieur and yourself, give this 
fool his way.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Valdrie. “ Father, they are 
coming! ” 

She sprang to the Comte’s side and stood 
there, proud and tall; her golden head had 
never been held more loftily. One glance 
she threw to Raoul, breathless and swift— 


she would do it! There was no time for 
words—Simon’s hoarse voice thundered out¬ 
side ; he came in, a dozen of his rabble 
crowding after. Before him, his great hand 
rough upon its shoulder, he thrust the robed 
and cowled figure of a monk. With a laugh 
he flourished the cap from his shaggy head 
in a bow ; in both sound and gesture there 
was a ferocious mockery. 

“ Behold the good father, mademoiselle 
the little cousin of Beauvais, and monsieur 
this hour to be made happy ! But figure it 
to yourselves that he will not come—he tries 
to run as before in the wood. By my faith, 
but that big Simon is a good son of Mother 
Church, it may be that the rope of M. 
the Comte would find a use ! It is enough, 
then, my father—marry our little lovers. 
The good uncle of Beauvais grows impatient 
that he may witness the so great happiness 
of his children—is it not so ? Behold, then ! ” 

He jerked away the cowl. The roar that 
went up from himself and his followers did 
not drown the girl’s irrepressible cry. Wig¬ 
less, with disordered hair, wild eyes, and lips 
grey as very death, the revealed face was that 
of Maxime St. Arnaud. He stood abject, 
quaking, shrunken in sheer terror—watching, 
the face of the little Comte set like stone. 
Valerie, with her cry, had started back; 
Laval caught and held her unconsciously- 
stretched hand. Simon clapped his hands 
together. 

“ By the Pope, no priest! ” he shouted. 
“ Who, then ? Speak, fool! Who ? ” 

St Amaud tried to answer; the words 
tripped inarticulately. Simon let him go. 
Once more his bluster quietened ominously 
as he smiled and nodded and stroked his 
chin, looking from one to the other. 

“ Mademoiselle knows monsieur the priest 
who is no priest — yes?” he suggested, 
smoothly. 

“No!” 

“ No ? It is strange, that 1 Mademoiselle 
is sure ? " 

“Yes.” The two words dropped from 
lips absolutely firm; her eyes, set upon 
St Arnaud, disdained and challenged him 
together; bright with merciless scorn, they 
blazed over him, daring him to betray. “ I 
do not know him,” she repeated. “ I do not 
know him—no ! ” 

“ Mademoiselle has a bad memory—it is a 
pity, that! What says monsieur, the priest 
who is no priest ? Those two—who are 
they ? Who ? ” With a sudden swing from 
sinister quiet to mad violence, he dragged a 
great knife from ifri? girdle; his other hand 
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tore away the priestly robe and showed the 
gay dress of peach velvet and ruffled lace, 
44 Pig of an aristocrat, you come from the 
chateau ! Speak, then, or, by the saints, the 
rope is also for you ! ” 

** Name of God ! Would you murder me ? ” 
St Arnaud gasped. 

“ If you are silent* yes. If you speak, no, 
The Comte de Charlevaux and his daughter, 
are they not ? Say it! " 

“ Yes,” St Arnaud gasped again. Flung 
aside, he staggered and fell. The Comte, 
stepping forward a pace, spurned the 
huddled figure as it lay, almost at Yal^rie^s 
feet, 

“ Pah —carrion ! ” he said, and spat. “ M. 
Laval, my apologies that so foul a thing defiles 
your house. Sweetheart, my old neck is not 
worth your lie.” He turned u[>on Simon. 
u I am the Comte de Chadevaux, you ! I >og, 


lay hand upon me or upon my daughter if 
you dare !” 

He stood with his arm about his daughters 
waist, a figure of absolute arrogance and con¬ 
temptuous scorn. The giant burst into a 
shout of laughter, swinging the festoon of 
rope from about his bull-throat. 

14 Eh, how it crows, the little cockerel whose 
neck we twist, my children ! It is a brave 
child—yes! By my faith, M. the Comte, I 
dare to hang you as high as your father 
hanged mine—no more, no less. But I am 
a good Churchman, I—you shall have time 
for your prayers, and to say farewell to the 
pretty mademoiselle. Take them to the 
stable, you, and monsieur who is to be 
happy not at all—this also—and lock the 
door !* 

He pushed St, Arnaud roughly aside as 
he swaggeredQogandl^ito by the hearth j his 
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great voice shouted to the terrified and weep¬ 
ing Mfere *Toinette to bring out food and 
wine + A brutal thrust made the Comte 
stagger as a score of the fierce, unkempt 
figures closed round them, and Laval caught 
and supported him. Valerie, going first, 
moved steadily, her fair head held high ; it 
seemed that she was past terror. So all the 
four were thrust into the stable and the door 
barred. Only then the girl broke into wild 
sobbing as she knelt and clasped her father's 
knees. With his hand upon the golden head 
the Comte looked at Raoul 

“ When I am dead your word holds, my 
friend ?” 

“While I live, monsieur,” 

No more was said. Valerie’s sobs died ; 
exhausted, she crouched in the straw and 
was still. Once St. Arnaud, ashen - faced, 
quaking, tried to speak, faltering that the 


dogs, the butchers, would not dare^that he 
would have been murdered—that he had 
meant to go for the soldiers* The Comte 
turned his back in silence upon the babbled 
incoherences, and the other shrank away. 
Shouts and cries came from the house, and 
presently a roystering chorus roared in 
Simon’s bulL tones* It was as it ceased 
that the girl sprang to her feet with a 
scream and flung her arms about her father's 
neck, 

“ They are coming! ” she cried, wildly. 
u Father, father, they shall not take you— 
no! w 

Laval sprang to the door as a hand 
touched it, cautiously, softly. It opened, 
and he fell back before the entering figure — 
the stone-breaker, white and eager. 

“Softly, monsieur,” he whispered, rapidly. 
“Softly, for the love of God; they drink 
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themselves mad in the house there. Listen ! 
I have watched, heard, waited—I compre¬ 
hend. To me he is nothing, this Comte— 
me, who am of the people and hungry every 
day ; but you have given me kind words, 
money, and I have my gratitude—yes ! I 
have seen your eyes on mademoiselle ; once 
I, too, would have given the blood of my 
heart—it is long ago : she died, as I think of 
the hunger, but it lives, the memory ! It is 
nothing to you what comes, so that you save 
mademoiselle, and, for her sake, monseig¬ 
neur. Out then, quickly, into the wood, and 
I bar the door again ! ” 

His haste and impetuosity swept them out 
like a wind ; across the road to the edge of 
the wood they stole swiftly, and were hidden 
in its shadows. Following, the stone-breaker 
looked at Raoul. 

“ It is the hut of my brother the charcoal- 
burner, monsieur,” he whispered. “ It lies 
across the wood, near to the road to Com- 
pifegne, and little more than a mile from the 
posting-house. Once there you may wait 
safely while I bring chaise and horses. Pray 
follow and I will show the path.” 

His small, lean figure in its blue blouse and 
yellow cap stole away. Ghost white in the 
green gloom of the trees, trembling so that 
she could hardly articulate, Valerie caught 
the Comte's hand. 

“They will find us gone, father ! M. Laval, 
they will follow and find us ! ” 

“I trust not, mademoiselle. They are 
strange in the place, and can, at the worst, 
but guess at the way we take. And having 
begun, it may be that they will drink another 
hour. Pray lean on me, monsieur ; we shall 
make better haste.” 

His arm, thrown about the Comte's slight 
shoulders, supported his feeble, uncertain 
tread; Valerie, stepping awkwardly # in the 
heavy shoes that galled her feet, followed. 
Once when an outgrowing root caught her 
foot, and she tripped, almost falling, St. 
Arnaud sprang forward to help her, and she, 
shuddering, thrust him away. So they 
stumbled through the wood, pausing often as 
some distant stir and rustle in the shadows 
checked their hearts, and came out among 
the thinning trees upon its farther side. 

The charcoal-burner’s hut stood empty; 
its tenant was away to the long labour 
of the day. A poor bed, a rough table, 
and a chair or two formed almost all its 
furniture. Upon one of them the Comte 
sank down. His delicate face was faded to a 
grey pallor ; his fine-cut lips were set; he had 
made neither sound nor sign, but each rough 


step of the way had wrenched his lame leg 
and foot to agony. 

“ But for your aid, M. Laval, I could not 
have reached here. If, as I hope is possible, 
mademoiselle and myself reach Rouen and 
England in safety, I shall thank you for 
my life and she for her father,” he said, 
gravely. 

“ j trust there is now no doubt that it will 
be so, monsieur. If, as I hope, there are 
fresh horses at the posting-house——” 

The sentence was never completed ; the 
crazy walls rang to Valerie's piercing shriek 
of terror. A moment before the silence of 
the wood had been unbroken ; now, with a 
sudden rush of feet, and a babel of hoarse 
cries and savage laughter, a score of figures 
poured out from among the trees, the hut 
door was dashed open, and Simon stood 
there, the dangling rope about his neck. As 
he swung above his head the great knotted 
club he carried and rushed upon the Comte, 
Raoul sprang in his way, struck him in the 
throat, and gripped the descending arm. The 
blow, weakened and diverted, struck his 
head; he staggered back, bleeding profusely 
from a gash across his forehead, and, 
stumbling, would have fallen but for Valerie's 
arms about him. With a great cry she caught 
and supported him—deafened, blinded, half 
stunned, he reeled into a chair. With a 
furious oath the giant let the club fall; for a 
moment he stood gasping, then felt for and 
drew the knife from his girdle. 

It was his last action. Before he could 
move there came a rush of feet outside, 
shouts that mingled with cries of dismay 
from his followers, a flash and a report, and 
he fell crashing down, shot through the head, 
while in a moment, as it seemed, the place was 
full of soldiers. A great grizzled, sun tanned 
officer pushed his men aside and strode in 
over the still quivering body. He bowed to 
the Comte, standing erect by the table—he 
had not stirred a limb. 

“You are most happily safe, monsieur,” 
he said. “ I rejoice that I make an arrival 
so opportune. Suffer me to present myself— 
Maurice Lemaire, Colonel of Hussars—and 
to ask whom I have the pleasure of relieving 
of a situation so unpleasant. We received 
word that these dogs marched upon the 
Chateau de Charlevaux, and-” 

“I am the Comte de Charlevaux, monsieur. 
The knaves have sacked and burnt my house. 
Without doubt they would also have mur¬ 
dered me but for the courage of this gentle¬ 
man. I fear that he has suffered for that 
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The Comte turned and stood dumb. 
Valerie had not stirred; her arms about 
Raoul held his head against her breast; 
blood from the wound upon it had streaked 
the stuff of her bodice with a crimson stain. 
His breath caught as he looked; white, he 
retreated a pace with dropped mouth. Not 
less white, she looked back at him. 

“ Father!” she faltered and stopped* Her* 
head went proudly higher; her eyes, bright 
and wide, turned from him to the soldiers 
crowding by the door, and most haughtily. 
Then, blush-red now, she stooped and 
kissed the lips of the hardly-conscious man, 
slowly, and with a gesture that bade them 
all see, “ Father!” she breathed again. 
w Father!" and so stood and held him in 
her embrace and did not move* 

The colonel alone had not seen* His 
eyes T briskly scanning the hut, had lighted 
upon a figure until now unnoticed. He 
made a motion towards it. 14 And this 
gentleman, monsieur—’—?” he began. 

The Comic's snuff-box was in his hand 
again ; he took a pinch delicately, flirting 
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his fingers as he turned his back—with the 
movement it seemed that he blotted Maxime 
St* Arnaud from the face of the world* 

“ Pardon—I have no knowledge of that 
person, M. the Colonel—no.” He looked 
again at the two—a long look, meeting the 
steady eyes that were as his own eyes. 
With the smile that in a moment came 
upon his face he stepped, unflinching, from 
the old regime to the new* He made a 
gesture very fine and stately. “Permit me 
that I present also my daughter, Mile. 
Valerie, and M, Raoul Laval, her affianced, 
in whom 1 felicitate myself that she finds a 
husband worthy of a De Charlevaux.” 

“Monsieur!” Raoul stammered, bewil¬ 
dered. 11 Monsieur!" 

He struggled to his feet. As he staggered, 
all dizzy, and, despite the girl's hold, almost 
fell, the colonel sprang forward. Quicker, 
the little Comte thrust forward his slim 
shoulder. 

“But no — there arrives now the time 
when I support. Lean on me, my son,” be 
said, very sweetly* 

Original from 
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"MY AFRICAN JOURNEY/' 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. M.P. 

II.—AROUND MOUNT KENYA. 

a comprehensive view leaves its permanent 
imprint u[>on the countenance of a new 
country. 

Our train traverses the Athi plains, more 
crowded perhaps with game than any other 
part of the line, and approaches swiftly the 
long rows of one storeyed tin houses which 
constitute the town, Nairobi is a typical 
South African township. It might be Pieter¬ 
maritzburg or Ladysmith of twenty years ago, 
before blue-gum trees and stone buildings 
had waxed and multiplied. In its present 
stage perhaps it resembles Buluwayo most. 
The population is also South African in its 
character and proportions. There are three 
hundred and fifty whites, two thousand one 
hundred Indians, and two thousand five 
hundred and fifty African natives* The 
shops and stores are, however, much 
more considerable L th^ijrthese figures would 
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HE town of Nairobi, the 
capital of the East Africa 
Protectorate, stands on the 
base of wooded hills at the 
three hundred and twenty- 
seventh mile of the railroad* 
Originally chosen as a convenient place 
for assembling the extensive depots and 
shops necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of the railway, it enjoys no 
advantages as a residential site. The 
ground on which the town is built is 
low and swampy. The supply of water is 
indifferent, and the situation generally un¬ 
healthy* A mile farther on, however, upon 
the rising ground a finer position could have 
been found, and this quarter is already being 
occupied sparsely by Government buildings, 
hospitals, and barracks* It is now too late 
to change, and thus lack of foresight and of 
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appear to warrant, and are fully capable 
of supplying the varied needs of settlers 
and planters over a wide area. Nairobi 
is also the head - quarters of a brigade of 
the King s s African Rifles, the central office 
and depot of the Uganda Railway, and the 
seat of the Administration, with its numerous 
* official personnel The dinner of the 
Colonists' Association, to which I was in¬ 
vited, afforded the familiar, yet in Central 
Africa not unimpressive, spectacle of long 
rows of gentlemen in evening dress ; while 
the ball given by the Governor to celebrate 
the King's birthday revealed a company gay 
with uniforms, and ladies in pretty dresses, 
assembled upon a spot where scarcely ten 
years before lions hunted undisturbed. 

Every white man in Nairobi is a politician ; 
and many of them are leaders of parties* 
One would scarcely believe it possible that a 
centre so new should be able to develop so 
many divergent and conflicting interests, or 
that a community so small should be able to 
give each such vigorous and even vehement 
expression. There are already in minia¬ 
ture all the elements of keen political 


Police; all these different points of view, 
naturally arising, honestly adopted, tenaciously 
held, and not yet reconciled into any harmo¬ 
nious general conception, confront the visitor 
in perplexing disarray. Nor will he be wise 
to choose his part with any hurry. It is 
better to see something of the country, of its 
quality and extent, of its promises and forfeits, 
of its realities and illusions, before endeavour¬ 
ing to form even a provisional opinion. 

The snow-clad peak of Mount Kenya, a 
hundred miles away, can on a clear morning 
be easily seen from the slopes above Nairobi 
—a sharp, serrated summit veined with 
gleaming white, A road—passable, albeit 
unmetalled, for wagons and even a motor-car 
—runs thitherward by Fort Hall and across 
the Tana River. On the way there is much 
to see. A wild, ragged-looking, but fertile 
region, swelling into successive undulations 
and intersected by numerous gorges whose 
streams are shaded by fine trees, unfolds itself 
to the eye. Scattered about upon spacious 
estates of many thousand acres are a score or 
two of colonists, each gradually making him¬ 
self a home and a living in his own way. 



“ONE DP THE STREAMS HAS B-ILEPi DAM Mill) EFFECTIVELY* AND TUKBiNfcS ARE ALREADY IN POSITION TO LIGHT 
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and racial discord, all the materials for hot 
and acrimonious debate The white man 
versus the black ; the Indian versus both ; 
the settler as against the planter; the town 
contrasted with the country ; the official class 
against the unofficial ; the coast and the 
highlands; the railway administration and the 
Protectorate generally; the King's African 
Rifles and the East Africa Protectorate 


One raises stock ; another plants coffee, which 
grows so exuberantly in this generous soil as 
to threaten the speedy exhaustion of the 
plant. Here are ostriches, sheep, and cattle 
standing placidly together in one drove 
under the guardianship of a native child of 
eleven. There is a complete dairy farm, 
admirably equipped. One of the streams 
has been dammed effectively, and turbines 
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are already in position to light Nairobi with 
electricity. Upon the banks of another there 
is talk of building an hotel. 

At one place I found a family of good 
people from Hightown, Manchester, grappling 
courageously with an enormous tract of ten 
thousand acres. Hard by, an old Boer, 
who has trekked the length of Africa to 
avoid the British flag, sits smoking stolidly 
by his grass house, reconciled to British rule 
at last by a few months 1 experience of 
paternal government in a neighbouring Pro 
tectorate. He has few cattle and less cash, 
but he holds decided views as to the where¬ 
abouts of lions ; there, moreover, stands the 
heavy tilted wagon of the Great Trek—an 
ark of refuge when all else fails ; and for the 
rest there is plenty of game, few people, and 
the family grows from year to year. In brief, 
one sees a heterogeneous population engaged 
in varied labours \ but everywhere hard 
work, straitened resources, hopes persisting 
through many disappointments, stout hos¬ 
pitable hearts, and the beginnings, at any 
rate, of progress. 

A camp has been prepared for me in a 
very beautiful spot at the juncture of the 
Chania and Thika rivers. Tents are pitched 
and grass shelters are erected in a smooth 
meadow. Southwards, a hundred yards 
away, a fine waterfall plunges downwards 
over enormous boulders amid tall, inter¬ 


lacing trees. The muffled roar of another 
rises from a deep ravine an equal distance 
to the north ; and the Philistine computes, 
with a frown, four thousand horse-power 
expending itself upon the picturesque. 

Nothing causes the East African more 
genuine concern than that his guest should 
not have been provided with a lion. The 
knowledge preys upon his mind until it 
becomes a veritable obsession. He feels some 
deep reproach is laid upon his own hospitality 
and the reputation of his adopted country. 
How to find, and, having found, to kill, a lion 
is the unvarying theme of conversation ; and 
every place and every journey is judged by a 
simple standard—“lions or no lions,” At 
the Thika camp, then, several gentlemen 
accomplished in this important sport have 
come together with ponies, rifles, Somalis, 
and all the other accessories. Some zebras 
and kongoni have been killed and left lying 
in likely looking places to attract the lions ; 
and at 4 a.m., rain or shine, we are to go and 
look for them. 

The young Englishman, be he officer or 
settler in the East African Highlands, cuts a 
hardy figure. His clothes are few and far 
between : a sun hat, a brown flannel shirt 
with sleeves cut above the elbow and open 
to the chest, a pair of thin khaki knicker¬ 
bockers cut short five inches —-at least — 
above the knee, boots, and a pair of putties 
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comprise the whole attire. Nothing else is 
worn. The.skin, exposed to sun, thorns* and 
insects, becomes almost as dark as that of the 
natives, and so hardened that it is nothing to 
ride all day with bare knees on the saddle; 
a truly Spartan discipline from which at 
least the visitor may be excused. 

This is the way in which they hunt lions. 
First find the lion, lured to a kill, driven 
from a reed-bed, or kicked up incontinently 
by the way. Once viewed he must never be 
lost sight of for a moment. Mounted on 
ponies of more or less approved fidelity, 
three-or four daring Englishmen or Somalis 
gallop after him, as in India they ride the 
pig—that is to say, neck or nothing—across 
rocks, holes, tussocks, nullahs, through high 
grass, thorn scrub, undergrowth, turning him, 
shepherding him, heading him this way and 


wheeling horsemen, the naturally mild dis¬ 
position of the lion becomes embittered* 
First he begins to growl and roar at his 
enemies, in order to terrify them, and make 
them leave him in peace. Then he darts 
little short charges at them. Finally, when 
every attempt at peaceful persuasion has 
failed, he pulls up abruptly and offers battle. 
Once he has done this he will run no more. 
He means to fight, and to fight to the death. 
He means to charge home; and when a lion, 
maddened with the agony of a bullet-wound, 
distressed by long and hard pursuit, or, most 
of all, a lioness in defence of her cubs, is 
definitely committed to the charge, death is 
the only possible conclusion. Broken limbs, 
broken jaws, a body raked from end to end, 
lungs pierced through and through, entrails 
torn and protruding—none of these count* 
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that until he is brought to bay. For his part 
the lion is no seeker of quarrels j he is often 
described in accents of contempt. His object 
throughout is to save his skin* If, being 
unarmed, you meet six or seven lions un¬ 
expectedly, all you need do—according to 
my information—is to speak to them sternly 
and they will slink away, while you throw a 
few stones at them to hurry them up. All 
the highest authorities recommend this. 

But when pursued from place to 
place, chased hither and thither by the 


It must be death—instant and utter—for the 
lion, or down goes the man, mauled by septic 
claws and fetid teeth, crushed and crunched, 
and poisoned afterwards to make doubly 
sure. Such are the habits of this cowardly 
and wicked animal. 

It is at the stage when the lion has been 
determinedly “bayed” that the sportsman 
from Txmdon is usually introduced upon the 
scene. He has, we may imagine, followed 
the riders as fast as the inequalities of the 
ground, hh own yrciwt of training, and the 
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burden of a heavy rifle will allow him. He 
arrives at the spot where the lion is cornered 
in much the same manner as the matador 
enters the arena, the others standing aside 
deferentially, ready to aid him or divert the 
lion. If hts bullet kills, he is, no doubt, 
justly proud. If it only wounds, the lion 
charges the nearest horseman. For forty 
yards the charge of a lion is swifter than the 
gallop of a racehorse. The riders, therefore, 
usually avoid waiting within that distance. 
Hut sometimes they do not; or sometimes 


where there was to be a great gathering of 
Kikuyu chiefs and thousands of their warriors 
and women. The country is much the same 
as that traversed on the previous day, but 
greener, smoother, and more pleasant-looking. 
Fort Hall is not a fort in any military sense, 
but the Commissioner's house with a ditch 
round it, a jail, a few houses, and an Indian 
bazaar. The station is hardly well selected, 
being perched up on a hill out of the reach 
of any railway—and unhealthy nevertheless. 
The whole place was crowded with natives in 
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the lion sees the man who has shot him ; or 
sometimes all sorts of things happen which 
make good stories—afterwards. 

After this general description no particular 
example is required, and the reader need not 
be disappointed to learn that our lion escaped 
what, no doubt, would have been his certain 
destruction by the breaking of a single link 
in the regular chain of circumstances. He 
was not found upon the kill. His place was 
taken by a filthy hyena, and it was not until 
we had beaten thoroughly for two hours more 
than three miles of reed-bed that we saw him 
—-a splendid great yellow cat —bounding 
away up the opposite hill. Off started our 
riders like falcons ; but, alas !—if “ alas ! ” is 
the proper word—a deep and impassable 
nullah intervened, necessitating large circuits 
and long delays; so that the lion got clean 
away out of sight of all men, and we were 
reduced to the slow and tedious process of 
tracking him footprint by footprint through 
waving grass, breast-high, hour after hour, 
always expecting to tread on his tail, and 
always—disappointed! 

In the afternoon I had to ride to Fort Hall, 
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their most highly ornamented and elaborate 
nudity, waiting for the war-dance. 

This ceremony was performed the next 
morning. Long before daylight the beating of 
drums, the blowing of horns, and the rhythm of 
loud, yet not altogether unmelodious, chant¬ 
ing awakened the weariest sleeper; and when, 
at eight o’clock, the indaba began, the whole 
space in front of the fort was densely packed 
with naked, painted, plumed, and gyrating 
humanity, which seethed continually to and 
fro, and divided from time to time as par¬ 
ticular chiefs advanced with their followers, 
or as gifts of struggling sheep and bulls w T ere 
brought forward. In his war dress the 
Kikuyu, and, still more, the Masai warrior, is 
a striking if not impressive figure- His hair 
and body are smeared with the red earth of 
his native land, compounded into a pigment 
by mixture with the slimy juice of the castor- 
oil plant, which abounds. Fantastic head¬ 
dresses, some of ostrich feathers, others of 
metal or leather; armlets and leglets of 
twisted wire ; stripes of white clay rubbed 
across the red pigment; here and there an 

old pot-hat or some European garment, incon- 
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gruously contrasted with leopard-skins and 
bulls' horns \ broad! painted cowhide shields 
and spears with soft iron blades nearly four 
feet long, complete a grotesque and indecorous 
picture* Still, there is a sleek grace about 
these active forms—bronze statues but for 
their frippery—which defeats all their own 
efforts to make themselves horrible. The 
chiefs, however, succeed in reducing them¬ 
selves to regular guys. Any old, cast-off 
khaki jacket or tattered j>air of trousers ; 
any fragment of weather-stained uniform, a 
battered sun-helmet with a feather stuck 
lamely into the top of it, a ragged umbrella, 
is sufficient to induce them to abandon the 
ostrich plume and the leopard skin kaross. 
Among their warriors in ancient gear they 
look ridiculous and insignificant—more like 
the commonest kind of native sweeper than 
the hereditary rulers of some powerful and 
numerous tribe. 

It is unquestionably an advantage that the 
East African negro should develop a taste 
for civilized attire. In no more useful and 
innocent direction could his wants be multi¬ 
plied and his desires excited, and it is by 
this process of assimilation that his life will 
gradually be made more complicated, more 
varied, less crudely animal, and himself 
raised to a higher level of economic utility* 


But it would surely be worth while to 
organize and guide this new motive force 
within graceful and appropriate limits* A 
Government runs risks when it intrudes 
upon the domain of fashion; but when a 
veritable abyss of knowledge and science 
separates the rulers from the ruled, when 
authority is dealing with a native race still 
plunged in its primary squalor, without 
religion, without clothes, without morality, 
but willing to emerge and capable of 
emerging, such risks may fairly be accepted ; 
and the Government might well prescribe or 
present suitable robes for ceremonial occa¬ 
sions to the chiefs, and gradually encourage, 
and more gradually still enforce, their adop¬ 
tion throughout the population* 

After the dance it had been arranged that 
I should go as far as the bank of the Tana 
River to see the view of Mount Kenya, and 
then return to the Thika camp before night* 
But when the whole splendid panorama of 
the trans-Tana country opened to the eye, 
I could not bring myself to stop short of the 
promised land j and, casting away material 
cares of luncheon and baggage, I decided to 
ride through to Embo, twenty-eight miles 
from Fort Hall, and our most advanced post 
in this direction* We crossed the Tana by 
a ferry which travels along a rope under 
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the impulsion of the current. The ponies 
swam the deep, strong, sixty-yard stream of 
turbulent red water. On the farther bank 
the country is really magnificent in quality 
and aspect. The centre of the picture is 
always Mount Kenya; but there never was a 
mountain which made so little of its height. 
It rises by long gentle slopes, more like a 
swelling of ground than a peak, from an 
immense upland plain, and so gradual is the 
acclivity that, but for the sudden outcrop of 
snow-clad rock which crowns the summit, 
no one would believe it over eighteen 
thousand feet high. It is its gradual rise 
that imparts so great a value to this noble 
mountain; for about its enormous base and 
upon its slopes, traversed by hundreds of 
streams of clear perennial water, there grows, 
or may grow, in successive belts, every kind 
of crop and forest known in the world, from 
the Equator to the Arctic Circle. The land¬ 
scape is superb. In beauty, in fertility, in 
verdure, in the coolness of the air, in the 
abundance of running water, in its rich red 
soil, in the variety of its vegetation the scenery 
about Kenya far surpasses anything I have 
ever seen in India or South Africa, and chal¬ 
lenges comparison with the fairest countries 
of Europe. Indeed, looking at it with an 
eye fresh from Italy, I was most powerfully 
reminded of the upper valley of the Po. 

We rode on all day through this delicious 
country, along a well-kept native road, smooth 
enough for a bicycle, except where it crossed 
stream after stream on primitive bridges. 
On every side the soil was cultivated and 
covered with the crops of a large and indus¬ 
trious population. It is only a year since 
regular control was established beyond the 
Tana, not without some bloodshed, by a 
small military expedition. Yet so peaceful are 
the tribes—now that their intertribal fighting 
has been stopped—that white officers ridefreely 
about among their villages without even carry¬ 
ing a pistol. All the natives met with on the 
road were armed with sword and spear, and 
all offered us their customary salutations, 
while many came up smiling and holding out 
long, moist, delicate-looking hands for me to 
shake, till I had quite enough of it. Indeed, 
the only dangers of the road appear to be 
from the buffaloes which infest the country, 
and after nightfall place the traveller in real 
peril. We were very glad for this reason, 
and also because we had eaten nothing but 
a banana since early morning, to see on the 
top of the next hill the buildings of Embo 
just as the sun sank beneath the horizon. 

Embo is a model station, only five months 


old—one small, three-roomed house for the 
District Commissioner, one for the military 
officer, an office, and a tiny jail, all in good 
dressed stone; two Indian shops in corru¬ 
gated iron ; and seven or eight long rows of 
beehive grass huts for a hundred and fifty 
soldiers and police. Two young white 
officers—a civilian and a soldier—preside 
from this centre of authority, far from the 
telegraph, over the peace and order of an area 
as large as an English county, and regulate 
the conduct and fortunes of some seventy- 
five thousand natives, who have never pre¬ 
viously known or acknowledged any law 
but violence or terror. They were uncom¬ 
monly surprised to see four horsemen 
come riding up the zigzag path to their 
dwelling; but their astonishment was no 
bar to their hospitality, and we were soon 
rewarded for our journey and our fasting in 
most excellent fashion. 

I had just time before the darkness flooded 
the land and blotted out the mighty mountain 
and its wreaths of fire-tipped cloud to walk 
round this station. The jail consisted of a single 
room, barred and bolted. Inside not a 
prisoner was to be seen. I inquired where 
they were, and was shown two little groups 
seated round fires in the open. They were 
chained together by a light running chain, 
and after a hard day’s miscellaneous work 
about the station they chatted peacefully as 
they cooked and ate their evening meal. The 
prison was only their shelter for the night 
—primitive arrangements, no doubt, but are 
they less merciful than the hideous, long- 
drawn precision of an English convict estab¬ 
lishment ? 

The African protectorates now admin¬ 
istered by the Colonial Office afford rare 
scope for the abilities of earnest and intelli¬ 
gent youth. A man of twenty-five may 
easily find himself ruling a large tract of 
country and a numerous population. The 
Government is too newly established to have 
developed the highly centralized and closely 
knit—perhaps too closely knit—hierarchy and 
control of the Indian system. It is far too 
poor to afford a complete Administration. 
The District Commissioner must judge for 
himself, and be judged upon his actions. 
Very often—for tropical diseases make many 
gaps in the ranks and men must often return 
to England to recruit their health—the officer 
is not a District Commissioner at all, but 
a junior acting in his stead or in someone’s 
stead, sometimes for a year or more. To him 
there come day by day the natives of the district 
with all their troubles, disputes, and intrigues. 
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Their growing appreciation of the impartial 
justice of the tribunal leads them increasingly 
to carry all sorts of cases to the District 
Commissioner’s Court. When they are ill 
they come and ask for medicine. When 
they are wounded in their quarrels it is to 
the white man they go to have the injuries 
dressed. Disease and accident have to be 


than four million aboriginals in East Africa 
alone. Their care imposes a grave, and I 
think an inalienable, responsibility upon the 
British Government. It will be an ill day 
for these native races when their fortunes 
are removed from the impartial and august 
administration of the Crown and abandoned 
to the fierce self-interest of a small white 
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combated without professional skill. Courts 
of justice and forms of legality must be main¬ 
tained without lawyers. Taxes have to be 
collected by personal influence. Peace has 
to be kept with only a shadow of force. All 
these great opportunities of high service, and 
many others, are often and daily placed within 
the reach of men in their twenties—on the 
whole with admirable results* It was most 
pleasant to hear with what comprehension 
and sympathy the officers of the East 
Africa Protectorate speak about their work ; 
and how they regard themselves as the 
guardians of native interests and native rights 
against those who only care about exploiting 
the country and its people* No one can 
travel even for a little while among the 
Kikuyu tribes without acquiring a liking for 
these light - hearted, tractable, if brutish, 
children, or without feeling that they are 
capable of being instructed and raised from 
their present degradation. There are more 


population* Such an event is no doubt very 
remote, Vet the speculator, the planter, and 
the settler are knocking at the door There 
are many things which ought to be done— 
good, wise, scientific, and justly profitable. 
If the Government cannot find the money to 
develop the natural economic strength of the 
country, to make its communications, to start 
its industries, can it with any reason bar the 
field to private enterprise ? Can it prevent 
the ingress of a white population ? Ought it 
to do so, and for how long? What is to 
happen when there are thirty thousand white 
people in East Africa, instead of the three 
thousand or so w T ho make so much stir at the 
present time? Perhaps the course of these 
letters will lead us back again to these ques¬ 
tions. I am very doubtful whether it will 
supply their answers. 

We have a discussion in the evening on 
a much more manageable subject. The 
District at Em bo has been 
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ordered by the High Court of the Pro¬ 
tectorate to re-try a criminal case which he 
had settled some months before, on account 
of an informality in the report of the pro¬ 
ceedings, which had excited the attention of 
the revising authority. It is pointed out that 
neither the accused nor his fellow-natives 
understand, or can ever be made to under¬ 
stand, the meaning of this repetition of a 
trial; that they are bewildered; that their 
confidence in their personal ruler may be 
weakened; that endless practical difficulties 
—for instance, the collection of witnesses 
scattered about in distant villages, and the 
disquietude caused to them by a second 
summons from the strange, mysterious power 
called “ Government ”—arise out of an error 
which only a lawyer could detect, and which 
only appears upon a piece of paper. “Some¬ 
one,” quaintly says a young civil officer, who 
has ridden over with us, “ forgot to say 
‘Bo!’ in the right place.” I ask the nature 
of the “ Bo ! ” It is certainly substantial. 
No mention was made in the report of 
the trial that the accused was given the 
opportunity of cross-examining the hostile 
witnesses. Therefore, although this was in 
fact done, the trial is held to.be no trial, and 
ordered anew. 

Now, here is again a balancing of dis¬ 
advantages ; but without here examining 
whether a simple release would not have been 
better than a retrial, I find myself plainly on 
the side of the “ Bo ! ” There is scarcely 
anything more important in the government 
of men than the exact—I will even say the 
pedantic—observance of the regular forms by 
which the guilt or innocence of accused 
persons is determined. Those forms are 
designed to protect the prisoner, not merely 
from the consequences of honest forgetfulness 
in his judges, but from systematic carelessness 
and possible oppression. Once they are 
allowed to be loosely construed the whole 
system of civilized jurisprudence begins to 
crumble, and in its place there is gradually 
erected a rough-and-ready practice dependent 
entirely for its efficiency and fairness upon 
the character and intelligence of the 
individual responsible. Necessary as it is 
to trust to personal authority in the control 
of native races of the lowest standard, it 
is not less necessary to assign well-marked 
limits to that authority, and, above all, to 
place the simple primary rights of accused 
persons to what we at home are accustomed 
to call a “ fair trial ” outside its scope. Nor 
does the administrator really suffer in native 
eyes from the apparition info his domain of 
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superior authority. The tribesmen see that 
their ruler—to them all-powerful, the man of 
soldiers and police, of punishment and 
reward—is himself obedient to some remote 
external force, and they wonder what that 
mysterious force can be and marvel dimly at 
its greatness. Authority is enhanced and 
not impaired by the suggestion of immense 
reserves behind and above the immediate 
ruler—strong though he be. But upon this, 
as upon other matters, it is not necessary for 
everyone to be of the same opinion ; and even 
lawyers are not always wise. 

On our homeward ride in the early morn¬ 
ing we passed a Swahili village. These 
Mohammedans have penetrated deeply and 
established themselves widely in the Eastern 
parts of Africa. Armed with a superior 
religion and strengthened with Arab blood, 
they maintain themselves without difficulty 
at a far higher level than the pagan aboriginals 
among whom they live. Their language has 
become a sort of lingua franca over all this 
part of the world. As traders they are 
welcomed, as fighting men they are respected, 
and as sorcerers they are feared by all the 
tribes. Their Khan had supplied us with 
bananas on the previous day with many 
expressions of apology that, as we were 
unexpected, he had no “ European food.” 
To-day all this was repaired. The men of 
the village, to the number of perhaps fifty, 
walked sedately out to meet us, their long 
white smocks in striking contrast to the naked, 
painted barbarians who surrounded them. 
The Khan led up a white Arab stallion, of 
vicious temper and tripping gait, to replace 
my wearied pony; and then produced tea 
and a familiar tin of mixed biscuits, which he 
had over night sent runners to procure, that 
his hospitality might incur no reproach. 

While we were eating and parleying 
with the Khan there arrived on the scene 
a mounted Kikuyu chief, with umbrella, 
khaki helmet, and other insignia, and 
attended by about a hundred warriors in full 
feather. In order to show their respect they 
began at once their war-dance, and we left 
them a quarter of an hour later still circling 
and hopping to and fro with quivering spears 
and nodding plumes to their monotonous 
chorus, while the white-robed Swahilis 
stood gravely by and bade us farewell 
in the dignified manners of the East. I 
reflected upon the interval that separates 
these two races from each other, and on the 
centuries of struggle that the advance had 
cost, and I wondered whether that interval 
was wider and deeper than that which divides 
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the modem European from them both; but 
without arriving at any sure conclusion. 

Our journey to Em bo had been so delightful 
that I was not inclined to hanker after 
rejected alternatives. But when we drove in 
to the Thika camp as the sun was setting, 
the first spectacle which saluted my eyes was 
a lion's skin spread out upon the ground and 
Colonel Wilson engaged in sprinkling it with 
arsenical powder. Then we were told the 
tale, which in brief was that they were driving 
a long reed bed, when the lion sprang out 


to find one in the morning; and next day, 
after we had driven three miles of reeds, it 
seemed that their hopes were well founded, 
for a large animal of some kind could be 
seen moving swiftly to and fro under cover, 
and everyone declared this must be the 
lion. At last only one more patch of reeds 
remained to beat, and we took up our posi¬ 
tions, finger on trigger, about sixty yards 
from the farther edge of it, while the beaters, 
raising an astonishing tumult with yells and 
the beating of tin cans, plunged boldly in. 
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and ran obliquely across the line of beaters. 
Wilson fired and the lion bounded back into 
the reeds, whence stones, fires, shoutings, 
shots, and all other disturbances failed to 
move him* Whereupon, after two hours, 
being impatient and venturesome, they had 
marched in upon him shoulder to shoulder, 
to find him, fortunately, quite dead. 

My friends endeavoured to console me by 
the news that Hons had now been heard of in 
two other places, and that we should be sure 


Parturiunt monies — out rushed two enor¬ 
mous wart-hogs. Let no one reproach the 
courage of the pig. These great fierce boars, 
driven from their last shelter, charged out in 
gallant style—tusks gleaming, tails perpen¬ 
dicular—and met a fate prepared for a king. 
With these and another which we galloped 
down and pistolled on the way home I had 
to be content, and can now, so far as 1 am 
concerned, sadly write, in the expressive 
words of Reuter, “No lions were * bagged/ 


{To be continued.) 
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“MY PAL BAN." 


By JOSEPH KEATING. 





IM was in the Colliers’ Arms 
when the thunder-crack and 
shock of the explosion in the 
pit-workings under that pleas¬ 
ant public-house sent all its 
bottles and glasses, pint pots 
and windows, jingling and dancing and 
shivering all at the same time; and every 
drinking-mug in every hand stopped half-way 
to the lips, and the parched mouths, instead 
of taking in beer, gave out the cry:— 

“ Lord help us all—the pit is fired ! ” 

Jim’s pint pot—quite full—dropped on the 
floor, with the beer outside the pieces swill¬ 
ing and scattering over the flags. 

“ And my pal Dan is in it! ” he roared. 
“ He went to work this morning and I went 
on the spree.” 

Then he took a drunken man’s jump and 
went head-first across the flags, through the 
door, and out of the public-house, in amongst 
the women and children shrieking and run¬ 
ning to the top of the Welsh Valley Pit. 
He and Dan worked there all days—with an 
occasional break for festivities. 

The only visible sign of the fire was a thin, 
violet-tinted smoke crawling up out of the 
shaft and twining round the black gear and 
wheels overhead; but all knew that down 
below there were fire and poison, with the 
blast sweeping men, boys, and horses, trams, 
coal, and timber, all into a heap. The last 
explosion had burned, mutilated, or poisoned 
over two hundred. And there was a peculiar 
sulphur element in the violet smoke that 
made everyone around the pit-head cough 
who was not already sobbing. 

Jim had to fight his way through the 
women and children. He was trying to 
squeeze himself in amongst the gang of men 
who were getting into the carriage. They 
were going down exploring, which really 
meant they were willing to be choked or 
burned if they could prevent that from 
happening to anyone else down there. But 
they flung Jim out of the carriage. There 
was no time for good manners. 

“Get out, Jim ; you’re drunk.” 

“ My pal Dan is in the fire,” explained Jim, 
earnestly. 

He was staggering back, but he did not 
seem to mind how they treated him. By a 


miracle he got control of his legs and kept 
himself from overbalancing. He recovered 
his equilibrium, in fact. 

“ I’m going to fetch Dan,” said he. 

Then he ran, lamp in hand, to catch the 
carriage before it dropped into the pit. 

“ He’ll fall down the shaft! ” 

Men, women, and children held their 
breath. The pit was over three hundred 
yards deep, and a man who covered 
that distance merely by the force of gravity 
would be sober at the end of the drop. 

Jim had only one idea just then, and he 
was carrying it out. The carriage with the 
men and their lighted lamps dropped out of 
sight without thinking about his wishes or 
intentions, and Jim went over after it. 

“ I’m going to fetch Dan out,” he roared, 
and he went after the carriage—right over 
the bank into the black mouth of the pit. 

All around there was a gasp, and every¬ 
body leaned over the brink, staring down, 
and believing he was being smashed against 
the pit walls. But Jim’s method was ad¬ 
mirable. They would not let him get into 
the carriage, so he had jumped for the 
four chains that fastened the carriage to the 
winding-rope, and he shouted up with great 
regard for people’s feelings:— 

“ I’m all right—I’m going to fetch Dan— 
that’s about the size of it.” 

He had the best of the argument so far. 
The carriage was going down. So was Jim 
—on top of it. The lights of the men in the 
carriage flashed underneath. They had no 
idea they had an extra passenger. Those 
above dared not stop the engine. One 
minute’s delay might kill a hundred men; 
and even if they pulled up they ran the risk 
of winding Jim into the great wheels above. 

He was sprawling flat on the bonnet of the 
carriage w’ith a life-and-death grip on the big 
chain links. The terrific speed and shake of 
the thing made the pit-rope crash against the 
walls. The scream and whistle of the wind 
would frighten a man and weaken his hold. 
There were nine hundred feet of black 
emptiness under Jim, and if he lost grip of 
the links the bottom of the pit would be 
paved with his good intentions. 

“ Poor Dan ! ” said he ; “ he might be in 
danger.” 
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The express rate of descent brought him 
to the bottom unexpectedly. The carriage 
stopped with a jerk. The four chains 
slackened and dropped rattling and clanking 


on the iron bonnet. Jim’s grip was taken 
away from him without so much as a hint, 
and he rolled over, cannoned off the centre- 
guide, and dropped between the pit wall and 
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the carriage, down upon the plated flooring 
of the actual bottom of the pit. The only 
miracle about this was that if he had gone 
over at the other side he would have rolled 
into the sump, which was full'of black mud 
and water, with depth enough to smother 
fifty men at the same time. 

“ Well—I’m down, at any rate,” said Jim. 

It did not strike him that having been out 
of the pit that day “ on the spree ” was his 
luck, and that he was putting himself to 
great personal inconvenience to get killed 
with the others. 

No one took any notice of him when he 
fell, because there were so many other bodies 
stretched out on iron plates, men and boys, 
with poison in their lungs and fire-wounds on 
their bodies ; and the rescuers who had come 
down inside the carriage were too busy. They 
were piling the men and boys into the cage 
to send them up, so that the fresh air might 
bring life back if any were left. 

Jim dragged himself up out of the way. 
His lamp was missing. 

“ I ought to be burned,” said he, “for letting 
Dan go down to-day—and I go on the giddy." 

He made straight for the inner workings. 
All Jim’s motions began head-first, and the 
plated flooring was extremely slippery, so 
that he went lurching. He had a lighted 
lamp swinging in his hand. There were 
plenty of lamps which those who were 
stretched out did not want. The living were 
shouting as if they would raise the dead. 
Others had come out safe and were helping. 
Jim could not see Dan amongst them, so he 
went in to look for him. 

Some of the timbers across the roof and in 
the sides were smoking and smouldering as 
if the fire-blast had swept along that way. 
Jim did not stop. He felt his eyes smarting, 
and he coughed and sighed. He was really 
inhaling the choke-damp, which kills nearly a 
hundred times more than does the fire. All 
the laws of carbon monoxide ordained that 
Jim ought to be flattened out in the dust. 
No ordinary being could expect to live 
through this. He was defying all the 
natural laws that science ever discovered, 
because he was still going on in it. 

His light was swinging with every lurch of 
his body. He went far in beyond the plated 
section, but even after that his feet took a 
pleasure in slipping along the smooth face of 
the tram rails, and every few yards Jim’s 
head and lamp and arms and legs all came 
together in one bundle up against the timber 
in the side of the roadway. 

This did not appear to have any effect at 


all on him, except that he groaned and 
breathed like a gale of wind among the trees 
on a dark night. Beyond that, he only 
pulled himself out of the side into the middle 
of the tunnel and flung himself on again. 

He had to climb over high falls of roof 
which the shock had brought down. He 
pulled himself up over the big stones and • 
rolled down the other side with a business¬ 
like air, always making sure of his grip upon 
the lamp and a careful, half-closed eye upon 
the light 

Sometimes he was flung into the side by 
a wild crowd of men, boys, and horses, all 
rushing out together towards the bottom of 
the shaft. The horses screamed as much as 
the men. One was as terror-struck as the 
other. The difference between them was 
that the animals carried only themselves, 
whereas the men carried either their own 
boys or friends who had fallen overpowered 
in the dust, poisoned by the gases. 

Jim took this as a matter of course. All 
he did was raise his voice and shout:— 

“ Is Dan there? Jim is looking for him.” 

The light was raised up to his face because 
that is a natural action when you want to 
talk to anyone in the pit. The light showed 
you exactly the manner of man Jim was. 
His tongue came out licking the ragged ends 
of his big black moustache, and his half- 
closed eyes, still blinking in the lamp-rays, 
gave his face a helpless, kindly, God-bless- 
you expression. His body leaned forward, 
swaying, and only his hips touched against 
the side-wall to hold him up. He was wear¬ 
ing his pit-clothes, for when his friend Dan 
went to work that morning Jim got out of 
bed with the same noble resolve to go to 
work. Both were bachelors free. Jim had 
got as far as putting on his moleskins; but 
instead of going to work he turned into the 
Colliers’ Arms, and there he was, like most 
of us, the picture of a good intention not 
lived up to. 

When the shrieking, roaring herd of men, 
boys, flying lights, and horses scrambled by 
and no answer came to his question, he knew 
that if Dan were there he would answer him. 
So he headed in once more along the black 
road in his blind elephant fashion. 

Heavy timbers were knocked from their 
places in sides and roof, leaning over him, 
and the white cracks in the big posts were 
like grinning mouths full of long fangs. The 
roof was letting small rocks drop as Jim 
passed under. But he declined to take any 
official notice of these things, except to flash 
his light up occasionally in order to see 
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whether the whole world intended to come 
crashing through into that narrow tunnel. 

He wanted to turn down a road on his 
right. He went in a yard or two. But he 
saw the fire down there in full blaze. 

“ That's no good to me," said Jim; “I 
must find another way." 

That road was the shortest cut to Dan, but 
the fire dosed it, and Jim knew another way. 

He had as much trouble in turning round 
to go back as an Atlantic liner in too small a 
dock. But he got under way and started in 
again along the straight road. He climbed 
mountains of fallen roof, and on the tops he 
sometimes came across a man or a boy or a 
horse lying down like things in a gentle sleep. 
But they were dead — gas-poisoned. They 
had not been able to live through what Jim 
did not seem to feel. He put his light down 


to their faces to see if Dan might be there, 
“ No; he's not dead yet,” he said, and he 
went down inside with an avalanche of 
loosened stones rolling down the hill behind 
him. The very nasty stuff in the air and 
darkness made him splutter as well as 
stagger. 

Down the roads to left and right he caught 
the flash of fire. 

“ Aha I ” said Jim, and he waved his hand 
good-humouredly at the flames. 

Around the corners of strange roadways 
and through air-doors he went. The explo¬ 
sion blast had knocked off some of the 
corners, and the timber, cogs, and rails were 
in various heaps in the middle of the tunneL 
The doors were flung from their hinges up to 
the roof, and coal-trams were twisted across 
the rails with the wheels up and the coal 
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underneath. Jim’s light shone on the wreckage 
as he cut through. 

“ And Dan’s inside this,” said he. 

Yet even here there was life. Sometimes 
one light, or two, three, four, or five together, 
came flying out of these side roads and around 
the broken corners, and every light seemed 
to have a voice to shout its terror. 

Jim hailed all the lights. 

“Is Dan there? Jim is looking for him.” 

No answer came; the lights vanished; and 
Jim said:— 

“ Dan’s inside.” 

He went in as resolutely as if there could 
not possibly be any mistake. 

Among the heaps of rubbish he stumbled 
over a body or so. Some were kneeling, 
and the great stones kept them in that posi¬ 
tion after they had died. One had the palms 
of his hands together and his arms lifted up. 
There was no doubt he had been praying. 
And one w r as on his back with a six-inch 
pole stuck in his chest, which the blast had 
driven in as clean and sure as if it were 
a pointed arrow. A flash of the lamp in their 
faces was enough for Jim. 

“ Dan’s inside.” 

The next corner he turned took him down 
a road so steep that the declivity plus Jim’s 
condition overbalanced him, and he went 
rolling down. Yet he kept his lamp lighted 
through all these acrobatics. 

“ Dan is not far off - now,” said he, and he 
picked himself up and tried to rub the dust 
out of his eyes. He could not understand 
why they were smarting so much. But it 
was the poison in the air beginning to show 
its temper at Jim’s holding out so long. 

Below he saw signs of fire. The timber 
was still glowing and smoking. But through 
this road was the only way to get to Dan. . 

“ The fire isn’t much there,” said he, and 
he went in, doubled up and running ; though 
by this time he coutd hardly keep his eyes 
open at all, and his staggering was worse 
* because his knees were failing him as well as 
his sight But these phenomena of carbon 
monoxide poisoning Jim ignored grandly. 
He did not know there was anything the 
matter with him. What he knew was that 
he should be within hailing distance of his 
pal Dan. 

“ Dan ! ” he called. 

There was no answer. Jim did not stop 
for it. He ran down to the bottom of the 
road. His light showed him a jacket, a 
waistcoat, and shirt bundled up by a tin 
food-box and drinking-can in the side, and a 
coal-tram that Dan had been filling. The 


blast had blown the tram up into the side, 
four feet high, upset it, and tipped out all 
the coal. The props under the roof inside 
the tram were cracked and bent. Little 
heaps of white stones had been shaken down, 
and the coal-seam had thrown out enormous 
black blocks, which were piled up one on 
the other. 

“ Dan! ” shouted Jim, looking about him 
with his lamp. ' 

He saw a pit-lamp, broken, outside the 
fallen coal; and that, with the mandrils and 
other tools near by, gave him definite in¬ 
formation. He went down to the lower 
edge of the coal-heap, and there he saw his 
pal Dan 

“ Aha! ” said Jim, in great triumph, swing¬ 
ing his light over Dan’s body. 

Dan was stretched out and looked like a 
dead man. He was naked to the waist. 
The coal apparently had fallen out with the 
sudden disturbance. It had caught his legs. 
It was also quite plain that he had been 
struggling to get free. His hands and body 
were bleeding. A man in a weak state would 
be the first to feel the effects of after-damp, 
no matter how slight, and Dan was uncon¬ 
scious on the bottom coal. In the light his 
square features and loose moustache had 
just Jim’s kindly, careless look, only Dan’s 
eyes were closed altogether, whereas his 
friend’s were still half open. 

Jim tried to lift him up. 

“ Wake up, Rodney ! ” said he. “ Are you 
going to sleep your brains away ? ” 

Dan did not wake. 

“Give him a chance,” said Jim, argu¬ 
mentatively. 

The chance was rough, but effective. The 
shaking brought a groan from Dan. His 
eyelids quivered and opened. 

“ Is that you, Jim ? ” 

“ Come on—we’re not dead yet! ” 

Dan’s eyes closed again, as if he knew 
better. 

“ How did you get here ? ” he asked, with 
a shiver. 

“What’s that to you?” said Jim, most 
aggressively. “ Wake up ! Come on ! ” 

“ But I’m stuck, Jim. My legs are fast.” 

This was news to Jim. He wheeled round 
to the other end of Dan and saw what was 
wanted. Dan might have freed himself if 
the gas had not weakened him. But where 
Dan left off Jim began. He kicked away 
the small lumps of coal outside the heap. 
The big blocks were heavy enough for four 
men to lift. It would take three men to 
move them. Original 1 
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“ You’ve got to be shifted,” said Jim, 
addressing the coal. 

“ You can’t do it, Jim,” groaned Dan. 

“ Shut up! ” roared Jim ; “ they’ve got to 
be shifted.” 

He crawled over to the inside, put his back 
to the seam of coal and his feet up on the 
enormous blocks, and concentrated brain 
and body into the work. He had cleared 
the ground outside. He pushed with his 
back, his feet, and his soul, all at the same 
time. 

“ Over you go! ” he yelled. 

The strain brought a blush to his cheeks. 
All the blood in his body came up to his 
head. But slowly the huge black things went 
over until the balance was all on the other 
side, and they rolled clear of Dan’s legs, and 
Jim fell down in a heap on the small coal 
inside because there was nothing to hold 
him up. 

“ Never mind that,” said he; “ I’ve shifted 
you.” 

He picked himself up, blowing hard. 

“ Good lad,” said Dan. 

Jim was shaking his head and saying 
“ Birr-r! ” with a sound like a horse neighing ; 
but at the same time he was lifting up his 
friend. He got him up, but Dan could not 
stand.. 

“ My legs are dead, Jim. I can’t walk.” 

Without arguing how he was to carry Dan 
all the way out, Jim threw him over his 
shoulder as if he were a six-foot log, and 
started out along the road. 

“ We’ll have you home before finishing 
time yet,” declared Jim. 

His light was still good, but something 
seemed to have got into Jim’s eyes, and he 
was nearly blind with the smarting pain. And 
he was staggering more than ever, because 
something worse had got into his lungs ; the 
gas element in the air was getting the upper 
hand of the elements that had fortified Jim 
so far, and he had a fit of coughing so bad 
that he wanted to lie down in the dust. 

That was just the way of the black-damp. 
It was so subtle and vicious that, instead of 
letting you know you were being poisoned, it 
made you think it would be pleasant to lie 
down and go to sleep. Many hundreds were 
still sleeping on this suggestion. And if Jim 
were not so set upon “fetching” Dan, he 
would not have troubled to go any farther. 

Besides, there were the mountainous falls 
to be climbed and the burning roadways to 
pass. How could he manage that ? Miracles 
do not repeat themselves. 

But Jim’s state of mind apparently con¬ 


fused gigantic folly with gigantic wisdom, and 
instead of keeping to the steep road he turned 
into a narrow little place on the left 

“ It must be the return, Dan,” he informed 
his friend. 

Dan did not answer. He seemed to have 
no interest in getting out He was limp on 
Jim’s shoulder. 

Jim went through a high and wide plank- 
door and closed it after him with a bang. The 
simple fact that this door was unharmed hinted 
at something strange. The truth was that the 
door opened into the most important and 
least profitable of roads—the road that carried 
the foul air back to the bottom of the shaft, 
the “ return.” Not a farthing’s-worth of coal 
was in it; but that road had to be kept open 
if the cost of it broke the pit Best of all— 
though it was quite possible Jim knew abso¬ 
lutely nothing about it — neither fire nor 
poisoned air would go into the return except 
as a last resource. The fire must have fresh 
air and rich coal-dust. Without these the 
fire would die. And the return was a bare, 
arid roadway, walled and roofed in white 
stone, where the only dust was the white 
dust of falling rubbish. The fire kept away 
from it and went out to the big coal-roads 
where it could get carbon, and timber, and 
human lives for its feast 

To Jim it was the only way out That 
was all he thought about it, with Dan on his 
shoulder. He did not even realize that the 
air was foul—yet not so foul as the after-damp 
he had been inhaling. There were falls of 
roof here, and he had to scramble high up 
and down low. The return had no level. 
It was all up and down and round about 
But he knew the pit well enough to under¬ 
stand that he would be bound to come out 
somewhere near the shaft bottom, where 
they could get up to the sunshine. It never 
occurred to him that it was a question of 
chance whether he could carry his pal Dan 
all the way, or would fall there on the white 
stones and die with him in that deserted road. 

Sickness took him more than once, and 
his language was without limitations; but 
never once would he take Dan from his 
shoulder or rest his own weakening body. 
He stumbled and staggered, and the rough 
handling was to Dan as good as throwing 
water into the face of a fainting woman. It 
did his circulation good and kept him alive, 
until the road suddenly dropped downwards, 
nearly as steep as a stone wall Jim, with 
the weight on him, was not prepared for it; 
and he and Dan went down together. They 
rolled over each other against a great door. 
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This was the door of doors. It opened as 
they touched it, and they rolled through into 
the midst of swinging lights and brave men 
who were busy sending everybody up to day¬ 
light and safety except themselves. The 
door opened to the bottom of the shaft. 

Jim fully intended picking Dan up once 
more* But something gave him an extra¬ 
ordinary twist 

When he got over it, he was still more 
bewildered. He heard someone say :— 

“ Jim went looking for Dan." 

He felt cold—deadly cold ; though he saw 
he was in the sunshine and saw Dan, too, 
sitting in the beautiful light watching him. 
They were at the top of the pit, and the men 
were holding I)an up so that he could follow 
Jim's movements. Other men had Jim by 


the arms. He was puzzled* They were walk¬ 
ing him backwards and forwards* He shivered 
with the cold ; and still the men walked him 
all across the hard floor and back again, and 
Pan never took his eyes from him* The 
men were telling one another as much as they 
knew—that is, from what Dan had told them 
and from their own experience of the fire and 
wreckage through which Jim went looking 
for his pal This appeared to be all news 
to Jim. 

“ Did I do that, Dan ? ” he shouted, as if 
they were accusing him of something he had 
done wrong, and he did not remember or 
believe a bit of it. 

11 He's raving,” said Dan, tenderly. 

“ No; he’s sober,” said the pit-doctor. 
“And he’s forgotten all about it” 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

SOME - PERSONAL NOTES BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


ETURNED to the House of 
Commons in 1874 as mem¬ 
ber for his native County 
of Waterford, Lord Charles 
Beresford, with intervals neces¬ 
sitated by professional calls, 
sat in the House of Commons for more 
than thirty years, delighting it with a breezy, 
unconventional manner that did not disguise 
sterling capacity. He never made speeches. 
He just talked to members. His oratorical 
style was subjective. Like the Redeemed 
Prize Fighter, or the Saved Sweep of Salvation 
Army platforms, he was always ready to quote 
himself as an awful example. Dwelling on 
the theme, he evolved a picture of a Beresford 
minor who was a terror to his pastors and 
masters, a hopeless, loveless vagabond who 
but for the grace of God would long ago have 
been hung at the yard-arm. 

“ I was a scallywag myself,” he confided to 
a shocked House of Commons in almost the 
last speech he addressed to it. “If I had 
been subjected to penalty of imprisonment 
for breaking bounds, I would scarcely ever 
have been out of jail.” 

Equally communicative about his short¬ 
comings at a more advanced age, he 
incidentally 'mentions that he was fifty-two 
years of age. “ I may,” he continued, 
“think I am as good as I was at forty.” 
Members heartily cheered as who should 
say, “ So you are.” Lord Charles would 
have no trifling with truth. “But I am 
not" he added, lowering his voice to a 
confidential whisper, intimating that on the 
point at issue he knew a thing or two more 
than did his audience. 

In moods of retrospection Lord Charles 
occasionally supplies instances to establish 
his claim to have been a youthful scallywag. 
One story he tells across the walnuts and the 
wine (of the latter, by the way, he does not 
now partake) reads more like a page from 
“ Peter Simple” than the reminiscences of an 
Admiral who in his time has been a member 
of Her late Majesty’s Ministry. 

Whilst still a midshipman he found himself 
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at Lima. Having leave ashore, he, in com¬ 
pany with some other youngsters from the 
ward-room, went to the opera. During an 
interval they sought the bar in search of 
refreshment, desirable in such heated climate. 
In the primitive arrangements of the opera- 
house they found the bar-room underneath 
the stage. Entering, Lord Charles’s quick 
eye observed a pair of legs dangling from an 
opening in the stage and resting on a ladder 
which gave access to it. He recognised that 
they belonged to the conductor, who was 
seated on the stage with his back to the 
audience, his face and waving arms to the 
band he was conducting, whilst his legs were 
disposed of in the manner indicated. 

“ We must haul him down,” said Charlie, 
promptly. 

His companions welcomed the suggestion 
with wild delight. Casting about for a rope, 
they found a piece in a comer of the bar. 
They made a running loop, and with deft 
hands cast it round the legs of the hapless 
conductor. A wild shriek interrupted the 
ordered music of the opera. The amazed 
audience beheld the conductor, furiously 
brandishing his Mton, slowly disappear, 
emitting yells of anguished terror. It was a 
great lark, but it cost the middies dear. The 
armed police were called in, and, roughly 
prodding the offenders with the butt-end of 
their muskets, haled them to a dirty prison, 
where they passed the night, being released 
in the morning only after payment of a heavy 
fine by way of compensation to the conductor. 

There was another incident in later life 
over which Lord Charles muses with pleasure. 
Whilst Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was still 
alive and member for Sheffield, Lord Charles 
chanced to pay a visit to the town. Pleased 
to do honour to the popular sailor, Ashmead- 
Bartlett showed him round. At one of the 
ironworks for which the town is famous is a 
massive Nasmyth hammer. This having 
been put through its paces, performing 
marvels of irresistible strength, the visitor 
was invited to place his hat where the 
hammer would fall and see what would 
Original from 
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happen. The hat was a new one, worn in 
honour of the occasion. The company had 
just seen blocks of steel flattened out to the 
thickness of threepenny-bits. But the com¬ 
mander of the Condor , who astonished the 
Egyptians at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
the captain of the boat that went up the 
Nile and mended its boiler under a heavy 
fire, was not the man to flinch in face of a 
new ordeal He took off his hat, placed it 
under the hammer, and set his teeth. Down 
flashed the colossal weight, stopping short 
within a hair’s breadth of his glossy hat. 

“Most wonderful,” exclaimed Lord Charles, 
turning to Ashmead-Bartlett. 

“ Oh, not at all/' was the reply, “ Mere 
nothing; they never fail. Now FU try mine.” 
He placed his hat in position. At a given 
signal the hammer fell, smashing the aston¬ 
ished hat much flatter than a pancake. 


ITvre is* of course* no 
suspicion :hat Lord 
Charles had anything to 
do wish the accident* 
But the influence of 
character is 
subtly contagious. 

His willingness to 
heSp a friend is widely 
known ami not in fre¬ 
quently exploited lu 
one instance his gtxxi 
nature led him into an 
embanassing situation. 
An old friend retired 
from the Navy called 
upon him with assurance 
that he had a hide busi¬ 
ness in hand which* 
properly c on ducted* 
would make both their 
fortunes. It turned out 
to lx* a new sauce* than 
which, according to the 
sanguine inventor, no 
thing, not even Moq\ was 
more lavishly productive 
of wealth. I uid Charles 
declined to go into the 
business, but* in re¬ 
sponse to urgent en¬ 
treaty, undertook that if 
a specimen of the pro¬ 
duct were sent to him he 
would taste it and, if it 
were found agreeable* would write the inventor 
a letter of approval The sauce duty arrived, 
and was not bad. Lord Charles wrote a 
letter of moderate tone, stating that he had 
tried the sauce and found it very good. 

The inventor had hit upon what he 
regarded as rather a striking title, und 
proceeded to advertise it, Presently 
“Yankee Tickle” appeared prominently m 
the advertisement sheets of the papers, 
accompanied by the following note, pur¬ 
porting to be addressed to the proprietor; 
u Sik,— 1 have tried your sauce, and find it 
excels all others with which I am acquainted* 
I may say that a spoonful of Yankee Tickle 
made my stomach laugh*- Yours luithfully, 
Charles Bbrekford.” 

From 1893-96 l^ord Charles was in com¬ 
mand of the Steam Reserve at Chatham 
Dockyard. One Friday afternoon I received 
from him a telegram at the House of Gim- 
mons, saying that he was going to take the 
Magnificent —just completed—out for a trial 
trip, and inviting me to run down and join 
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her* When I arrived at his rooms in the 
dockyard he was making up a small parcel. 
He opened it to show me the contents—a 
silver tobacco-box* bearing an inscription to a 
boatswain on duty in the dockyard, relating 
how, on a certain day of recent date, he and 
Lord Charles had been in a boat together 
which was overturned by a sudden squall* 
The terms of the inscription did not specifi* 
eally state that the boatswain had saved the 
Admiral’s life, but such service was hinted at 

The gift had its origin in an incident of 
which the papers a few weeks earlier had 
been full. Crossing the harbour in a small 
boat accompanied by a petty officer, it 
capsized, and for 
a while the two 
passengers were 
in dire peril Get¬ 
ting clear of the 
sails, a passing 
boat came to their 
assistance and 
naturally made for 
the Admiral Lord 
Charles, however, 
waved them off* 

The boatswain 
was evidently a 
poor swimmer 
and might sink 
any moment So 
Lord Charles 
Struck out for the 
wharf, where he 
safely landed, and 
had the pleasure 
of seeing the boat 
come along with 
freight of the 
rescued man. If 
between the two 
there had been 
any saving of life 
he had preserved 
that of his humble 
mate* So he gave 
him a silver 
t oba cco-box wi th 
a pretty inscrip¬ 
tion. 

We steamed 
down the Med- 
way in the 
Admirals launch 
at five o'clock the 
following morn¬ 
ing and joined the 
Magnificent in the 


Channel. She was not yet commissioned, 
had not her regular crew on board, and as 
far as deck and cabin arrangements were 
concerned was in rather rough condition. 
Arrangements were made beforehand that on 
the return journey I was to be dropped at 
Dover within convenient distance of my 
country quarters at Hythe, But, the trial 
being prolonged, it was impossible to carry 
out the programme. Lord Charles, always 
thoughtful of others, feared that my wife 
would be anxious at my non arrival Passing 
Hythe on the homeward tack, assured of 
safety by constant soundings, he brought the 
ironclad closer to land in Hythe Bay than 
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battleship had floated since the Danes made 
■their historic descent on the coast The 
coastguardsmen on duty, hurrying to the 
beach at the unusaal spectacle, were signalled 
to take a message by semaphore. It ran 
thus:— 

“To Mrs. Lucy, Whitethorn, Hythe. 
From Lord Charles Beresford, Magnificent. 
Mr. Lucy will be home to luncheon to¬ 
morrow at r.30.” 

Half an hour later the following message 
was delivered:— 

“To Mrs. Lucy, Whitethorn, Hythe. 
From Lord Charles Beresford. Magnificent 
Mr. Lucy will be home to luncheon to¬ 
morrow at 1.30.” 

Semaphore signalling does 'not take into 
account semi-colons or full stops. To this 
day Lord Charles writing to me usually 
addresses “ Magnificent Mr. Lucy.” 

On the Unionist Government coming into 
power in 1886, Lord Charles, then member 
for Marylebone, was made a Lord of the 
Admiralty and took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench. But he did not run well in harness, 
and was constantly kicking over the traces. 
Early in his new career he ran up against 
the First Lord in circumstances which cannot 
be better described than in his own graphic 
manner. 

“ One morning,” he said, “ a clerk came in 
with a wet quill pen and said: ‘Good morn¬ 
ing. Will you sign the Estimates of the year ?' 
I said, ‘ What! ’ He said, ‘ Will you sign the 
Estimates for the year ? ’ I said, ‘ My good 
man, I have not seen them.’ ‘Oh, well,’ he 
said, shoving a little astem, ‘ the other Lords 
have signed them. It will be very incon 
venient if you don’t’ ‘ I’m very sorry,’ I said. 

‘ I’m afraid I’m altogether inconvenient in this 
place. Certainly I sha’n’t sign Estimates I’ve 
not seen.’ ‘ I must go and tell the First 
Lord,’ said the horrified clerk. I assured 
him I didn’t care a fig whom he told. Being 
at the time the Coal Lord, I knew the coal 
was not half enough to supply the Fleet as 
it stood; and the Fleet wasn’t near enough 
the strength it ought to be. So I flatly 
refused to sign, and the Estimates were 
brought into the House without my signa¬ 
ture. The omission was noted, and an 
explanation demanded. ‘ Really,’ said the 
First Lord, * it does not matter whether the 
Junior Lord signs the Estimates or does 
not’” 

The incident blew over, but Lord Charles’s 
conviction that things were wrong in the 
Navy was so deeply rooted that after some¬ 
thing less than two years’ experience at the 
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Admiralty he declined to share its respon¬ 
sibility. He had a choice collection of 
stories at the expense of laymen placed in 
office at the Admiralty as consequence of 
a turn of the political wheel. Of one Lord 
of the Admiralty he told a delighted House of 
Commons how, receiving a report of disaster 
to a ship, couched in technical phrase, he 
wrote a reply remonstrating with the officer 
for his use of bad language. 

Another civilian Lord, looking over a chart, 
and observing that one of His Majesty's 
ships, homeward bound, passed within a 
space of two inches on the chart an island 
where castaway sailors were sheltering, wanted 
to know why it could not call and relieve 
them. Amid prolonged laughter Lord 
Charles explained that the two inches on 
the chart meant a distance at sea of four 
thousand miles. 

It is quite probable that when his term of 
active service is completed Lord Charles 
Beresford will return to the House of 
Commons. His appearance would be as 
welcome on both sides (excepting, perhaps, 
the Treasury Bench) as is a sea breeze on a 
sultry afternoon. He is one of the most 
delightfully unconventional men in English 
public life. Every inch a sailor, if he has 
a foible common to some landsmen, he 
“fancies himself” as a Parliamentarian. 

His tactics in the House of Commons 
were very much on the lines of his famous 
manoeuvre off Alexandria. When Arabi 
opened fire upon the Marabout batteries, 
which, served by British gunners, would have 
kept a hostile fleet at bay, the little Condor 
dashed in and gave the astonished Egyptians 
so much to do that they never found the 
range of the ironclad. 

When Lord Charles was still with us in the 
Commons he at unexpected times bore up 
against some massive force of Admiralty 
incompetence, opening fire with a ruthless 
disregard of precedent and authority that 
gave deep pain to the official mind. There 
was, as a preliminary to his contributions to 
debate, an involuntary movement of hands 
and hips as if he were about (saving the 
Speaker's presence) to hitch up his trousers. 
No one would have been in the least 
surprised, or regarded it as out of keeping 
with the business of the moment, if, during a 
brief pause whilst he was consulting his notes, 
he had broken into a step or two of the horn¬ 
pipe. Not that he was frivolously inclined, 
for when discussing Naval administration he 
was hotly in earnest. Nor was there tendency 
on his part to pose as a sailor of transpontine 
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fashion. The fancy in the mind of the 
looker-on was simply born of association of 
ideas as he listened to the sturdy, ruddy¬ 
faced tar breezily talking in the vitiated 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. 

During one of his early 
visits to China Lord Charles 
picked up what he regarded 
as a rare prize in the way of 
body-servants- Tom Fat was 
a boy of bright almond- 
shaped eyes, old - ivory- 
coloured skin, and a look of 
childish innocence that 
straightway conveyed the 
impression that he was too 
good for this world, and 
needed the care of a watch¬ 
ful protector to guard him 
against the wickedness of 
man. Lord Charles engaged 
him as 41 boy," a designation 
covering many useful func¬ 
tions. He went errands, 
waited at table, looked after 
his master’s clothes, and 
dusted his desk, these latter 
duties affording access to 
usually well - filled trouser 
pockets and cheque-books. 

One day, with pained sur¬ 
prise* Lord Charles, who 
fondly believed he was roll¬ 
ing in riches, received 
intimation from his banker 
thai his account was over¬ 
drawn. On investigation, 
he discovered that presenta¬ 
tion had been made of a multitude of cheques 
drawn for sums varying between five pounds 
and tw r enty. On examination, the signa¬ 
ture of the cheques was found so perfect as 
to justify the cashier paying them, especially 
when, as it was remembered, they were pre¬ 
sented by the Mercury with the face of angel- 
innocence w'ho was known to occupy a confi¬ 
dential position in I^ord Charles’s household. 

Confronted by tokens of his villainy, Tom 
Fat, with a sigh breaking into a smile of 
ineffable innocence, made a clean breast of it. 
It presently appeared that his financial opera¬ 
tions had not been confined to cashing 
cheques drawn by himself with careful imita¬ 
tion of his master's signature. One day he 
turned up at the Marlborough Club and, 
obtaining an interview with the secretary, 
confided to him the information that his 
master was in temporary difficulties and 
wanted a loan of twenty pounds. The secre¬ 



tary was delighted to oblige a popular 
member. But, being a business mail, he 
suggested that it would be well if Lord 
Charles's emissary were famished with an 
IOU in exchange for the cash. 

“ IOU ! What’s that?* 
asked Tom Fat* his child¬ 
like eyes widening with 
marvel at hint of this new 
development of Western 
civilization. 

The matter explained, he 
withdrew* returning in an 
hour with the document 
written out on Lord Charles's 
private paper. 

“ Why,” said the secretary* 
examining the paper, “this 
is an acknowledgment for 
thirty pounds. You said 
Lord Charles wanted only 
twenty pounds." 

Tom Fat explained that 
on consideration his master 
thought he might as well 
have thirty pounds, which 
were handed over, furnishing 
the youthful Chinee with 

funds for a little entertain¬ 
ment arranged for that night 
at the Criterion, for which 
he had made himself re¬ 
sponsible. He had invited 
a party of thirteen to dinner. 
All the guests were ladies. 
At the head of the sumptu¬ 
ous board sat Tom Fat* 

blandand prosperous, munifi¬ 
cent master of all he surveyed. His career 
was cut short by a term of imprisonment 
passed upon him by a London police-court 
magistrate. 

Lord Charles's friends made merry 

at expense of his trustfulness in human 

nature, especially when moulded in China. 
One night in the House of Commons, 
shortly after Tom Fat's incarceration, debate 
arose on the eternal Irish Education question. 
Lord Charles, plunging in* confessed that he 
had a leaning towards denominational educa¬ 
tion. But the grounds of his support of the 
system were not entirely pleasing to sound 
Protestants. 

“The fact is, Mr. Speaker,” he said, con¬ 
fidentially addressing the Chair, “ it's all a 
matter of birth. The majority of the Irish 
people are born in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and they may as w r ell be educated where 
its tenets are observed. If a Buddhist or 
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Mohammedan runs straight,” he continued, 
“ he has about as much chance of going to 
heaven as I have.” 

There was perhaps something a little 
dubious about this way of putting it, but the 
House understood what Lord Charles in his 
mood of large and generous catholicity 
meant. 

“What about Tom Fat?” asked Mr. 
Jimmy Lowther, seated on his corner bench 
below the gangway. 

“Fat,” Lord Charles promptly answered, 
“will certainly be in the Fire.” An inbred 
deference for Parliamentary usage precluded 
particularization of the 
flames. 

Some years after Torn Fat's 
deliverance from the jaws of 
jail Lord Charles heard again 
of his old servitor. A mes¬ 
sage reached him just after 
his arrival on a moor in Scot¬ 
land that promised prime 
sport with the grouse. It 
announced that Tom Fat was 
in a London hospital, sick 
unto death, and was wailing 
day and night for sight of his 
old master. Most men, with 
memory of a perfidy that 
had cost them two thousand 
pounds, and with prospect of 
a week’s shooting, would have 
ignored the summons, or at 
most sent a kindly message. 

That was not Charlie Beres- 
ford’s way. He at once gave 
up his shooting, posted to 
London by the night mail, 
and drove straight to the 
hospital, 

“ Me die, me die, master,” 
moaned Tom Fat, tossing 
restlessly on the bed. 

u Not a bit of it, my 
boy,” said I^ord Charles, 
cheerily; “ you’ll do no¬ 

thing of the sort. You will 
be out of bed in a fort¬ 
night, and then I’ll see to 
you,” 

The prediction and the promise were both 
fulfilled. From the moment he looked on 
his master's Face, Tom Fat took a turn for 
the better. When he came out restored to 
health, obviously nothing could be done in 


the way of recommending him to a new 
situation. His name and story were too 
famous. Lord Charles accordingly helped 
him to a passage home, and never saw or 
heard of him more; When, eight years ago, 
he revisited China on a special mission on 
behalf of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce of Great Britain, he made diligent but 
fruitless inquiry after his prot<!g^. 

Who knows he may not have entertained 
Tom Fat unawares, as some do angels? Dis¬ 
guised in the garb of a mandarin, possibly a 
Minister high in favour at Court, Li Hung 
Fat may, in the course of Lord Charles’s 


mission, have shown some courtesy, done 
some service to his old, still unsuspecting, 
master, to-day a Vice-Admiral, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, as popular on 
board ship as he is wherever he goes ashore. 
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Author of “ The Complete Photographer^ 
il Photography in Colours f " The Hand Camera f etc. 

With Illustrations Reproduced in Colours Direct from Nature, 


HE inventor's ideal, ever since 
photography itself became an 
accomplished fact, has been to 
secure its pictures, not in the 
monotony of black and white, 
but as faithful to their originals 
in colour as in outline. From time to time the 
attainment of this result has been announced ; 
so often, indeed, and so unreliably, that the 
public were inclined to adopt a very incredu¬ 
lous attitude when, last July, the announce¬ 
ment was made that colour-photography was 
actually accomplished. 

Accomplished it was, however ; and there 
is now a process by which we can get a 
faithful picture in the camera, giving us the 
colours of Nature in a most startlingly truthful 
way. Moreover, it is essentially an amateur 
process. It calls for no great amount of 
skill, and takes no great time to work. The 
methods adopted are, in the main, those of 
ordinary photography, the principal difference 
being that instead of the ordinary dry-plate 
a new plate of a special character, called the 
“ Autochrome ** plate, is employed. The 
illustrations to this article are reproductions 
by the three-colour process, made direct 
from “Autochrome” originals. 

The way in which this has been done is 
quite a little scientific romance, the heroes 
being two brothers, Auguste and Louis, 
having the appropriate surname of Lumibre 
(light). Many years ago their father founded 
a big business, of which he is still the head, 
at I.yens, for the manufacture of photographic 
plates and papers. The two sons, who take 
their part in this industry, received a thorough 
scientific training, and for ten or fifteen years 
have been known as keen photographic 
experimenters and inventors. Many pro¬ 
ducts which the photographer uses he owes 
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to the Lumifere Brothers ; but the problem 
of colour-photography always seemed to enjoy 
the first place in their minds. They were 
not the only inventors at work on that 
problem, by any means ; but as each step 
seemed to be taken towards success the 
Lumieres took it up, examined it, worked at 
it, and improved it. 

For although the announcement came at 
last with dramatic suddenness, the photo¬ 
graph in colours was no more the creation of 
a single brain than was the steam-engine or 
the motor-car, r An Englishman, Clerk Max-, 
well, a famous Cambridge professor in his time, 
and a Frenchman, Ducos du Hauron, were 
the first to point out how the problem might 
be solved ; while a German, Vogel, took the 
first great step towards its solution by the 
discovery of “ orthochromatism." 

Everyone knows that the u dark-room n of 
the photographer is lit by red light The 
reason is that the plates used by the photo¬ 
grapher are not sensitive to red light, although 
they are sensitive to other colours. If a 
plate is not sensitive to red light, it cannot 
be used to photograph a red object. If the 
object is a very pure red, we all know that it 
photographs black. Vogel discovered how to 
make a plate sensitive to red light, and so made 
colour-photography possible. This process 
is known as orthochromatizing the plate, and 
is extensively used for photographing pictures, 
flowers, and so forth; although for ordinary 
photography the non-orthochroma tic plate is 
still preferred, because it allows a red light in 
the dark-room. With a perfectly ortho- 
chromatized plate no light whatever can be 
allowed in the dark-room, and all the 
operations usually done by the red light have 
to be done in darkness. This is the case 
with the u Autochroine ” plate, for example, 
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FLOWERS. 

A colour* photograph i a ken direct from Nature. 
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which is generally developed in complete 
darkness. 

The method of colour photography which 
Clerk Maxwell and du Hauron suggested 
is based on a peculiarity of our eyes — the 
means by which we perceive colours at all. 
The theory is that in our eyes part of the 
mechanism is in triplicate. There are three 
distinct sets of perceiving apparatus* one of 
which “sees” red, one green, and one blue- 
violet. All tfie seeing is done by these three 
sets of nerves, or whatever they are. If it is 
a yellow object at which we are looking, we 
see it through the combined action of two of 


there, because the red mechanism where the 
red spot fell on it is in lhat same place, for 
the moment, too tired to lt see” the ceiling, 
and only the other two are acting. As the 
red - seeing apparatus gradually regains its 
power the spot on the ceiling fades away. 

As the three sets of mechanism do all our 
seeing, it follows that all the many shades of 
colour we can distinguish are perceived by 
means of the excitement in different propor 
don of those three sets of nerves. White is 
the colour which results from all three being 
stimulated in suitable proportion ; black is 
mere negation, none of them being stimulated. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

A colour'photograph of a still'life subject. 


the mechanisms, that which responds to red 
and that which responds to green; when 
both these are excited we call the colour 
seen “yellow.” 

A well-known advertisement takes advan¬ 
tage of this fact very ingeniously. If we look 
quite steadily for a little time at a bright 
red spot we tire the nerves which respond to 
red on that part of the eye where the image 
of the red spot is formed, but we do not tire 
the arrangements for seeing green and blue^ 
violet, since those colours are not present in 
the red. If we then turn the eyes towards 
the blank ceiling we see .a bluish-green spot 
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Yellow we have seen to result from red 
and green, blue results from blue - violet 
and green* orange from red and green with 
more red than in the case of yellow, purple 
from blue-violet and red, and so on. Clerk 
Maxwell's suggestion was that if we could 
secure photographs recording how every 
colour was seen by one set of mechanism 
only, a set of three such photographs for 
the three mechanisms, if printed in suitable 
colours, would reproduce to the eye all the 
colours of the original It does not matter 
how many shades of red there may be, for 
example. Ollfjiffi&llfMrffap shade of red, 
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A FARMYARD. 


How the new colour-process reproduces a landscape. 
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AN OLD GARDEN. 

Another specimen of the results of the new.OWEfWHri from 
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A PORTRAIT By HERBERT KOESTER. 

A colour - photograph taken direct from Nature, 
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of green, and of blue-violet to start with, we 
can make that one red reproduce all the 
others merely by adding to it a little of the 
right green, or of the right blue-violet itself. 

All very well on paper, but how to select 
the right colours to start with, and how to 
get them so that the eyes can see all three 
pictures at once? These are the lines on 
which inventors have been at work; and 
their results have been the various three- 
colour processes, as they are called. The 
final outcome is the “ Autochrome ” process, 
which is really a triple process, although in 
the ordinary way its triple character is not 
realized. 

If we put on paper a number of fine dots 
as evenly as we can, and then look at them 
from a sufficient distance for the dots no 
longer to appear separate, the effect is an 
even tone or tint. If some of the dots are 
of one colour and some of another, both will 
intermix; the tint is no longer that of one 
or other of the colours used, but is a com¬ 
pound of the two. If we could scatter over 
a sheet of glass tiny dots of red, of green, and 
of blue-violet, in proper proportions, so that 
they completely covered it, but so that no one 
dot overlapped the other; and if the dots 
were small enough and the colours were correct 
and in proper proportion, the glass would not 
look violet, or green, or red, but white or 
greyish. At least, it would have no colour. 
It was well known several years ago that 
anyone who could do that had taken the 
greatest step of all towards colour-photo¬ 
graphy, because all that had to be done was 
to cover that layer with a photographic com¬ 
pound, such as we have in ordinary plates, 
and we get a photograph in colours straight¬ 
away. Dozens, perhaps hundreds, realized 
this, and tried to do it. The first practical 
commercial outcome was the Lumiere Auto¬ 
chrome plate. 

The method adopted was surprisingly 
ingenious, and involved the use of no more 
out-of-the-way chemical than potato starch. 
We are all familiar with starch as composed of 
lumps which easily break up into fine j>owder. 
It is obtained from many sources, mostly grain 
such as rice or wheat, and tubers such as 
potato. 

If we put a little powdered starch under 
the microscope we find that, if it has 
all come from a similar source, each little 
grain is of the same shape; and, as these 
shapes are characteristic, we can tell at once 
from what particular vegetable the sample of 
starch at which we are looking was derived. 
Moreover, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
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get the grains all of a size. Potato starch 
grains are approximately circular; and the 
particular starch used in the process has 
grains of such a size that two thousand of 
them in a row just measure one inch. That 
is to say, four millions of such grains would 
just cover a square inch. 

If anyone were asked how to cover a square 
inch of glass with four millions of these tiny 
granules so that no one granule overlapped 
another, and then to fill in the interspaces 
between all these granules so that no light 
whatever could get through the glass unless 
it went through a granule, he might 
be excused for regarding it as wildly 
impossible. 

Accordingly, three years ago, when Messrs. 
Lumifere’s patent for colour-photography in 
this manner was published, it was regarded, 
to use the words of a great English authority 
on the subject, as “of no practical value.” 
“ Practical value,” however, is exactly what 
it has shown itself to possess. 

The starch is divided into three lots, which 
are dyed red, green, and blue-violet respec¬ 
tively, with dyes selected with great care and 
with all sorts of scientific requirements, so as 
to correspond to the three colour-sensations 
of the human eye. These three brightly- 
coloured powders are thoroughly mixed 
together, in such proportions that the mixture 
no longer has any distinctive colour itself at 
all, but is merely a grey. Glass is taken 
and coated with a fine layer of some 
sticky substance, and is dusted over with 
the powder, which sticks to the glass. 
The surface is then brushed over so that 
all the powder is removed except what 
adheres. This prevents overlapping; since 
if one of the little particles is lying, not 
immediately on the adhesive, but on another 
particle, it does not stick, and so is removed 
by the brush. In this way a layer, one 
particle deep, is obtained. The layer is then 
rolled under great pressure. This crushes 
the particles flat, and so presses them that 
they fill up the interstices completely. The 
plate is given a protective varnish, so as 
to prevent the photographic solutions from 
reaching the dyed starch, and in this con¬ 
dition is ready to receive its sensitive coating. 
So the problem was solved in a comparatively 
simple manner after all. 

Such plates, when used in the camera and 
treated in a proper way, do not give us a 
negative on glass, but a positive picture, 
reproducing most faithfully the most complex 
colours. There is none of the harshness or 
crudity of the three colours which are used 
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as a basis. Practically, these are never seen 
by themselves. No red likely to be met 
with is composed simply of the red particles, 
no green simply of the green, and no violet 
simply of the violet. In the greenest green 
in Nature there is a trace of blue*violet and 
of red, and all three sets of particles are 
used in compounding every colour that is 
reproduced. 

The drawbacks of the process are two¬ 
fold* There is no way at present known of 
transferring these wonderful pictures to paper, 
as ordinary photographs are printed from the 
negative. To reproduce them on paper they 
have to be printed in a printing-press, after 
the manner of the illustrations to the present 
article. They are on glass, and must be held 
up to the light for the colours to be seen at 
all. The other is that the process is a slow 
one. In the poor light of a December day 
the portrait by Mr. Herbert Koester, of 
Camden Road, for example, which is repro¬ 
duced in these pages, required no less than 
four minutes. This case is quite exceptional, 
however, and the writer has secured portraits 
in five seconds and landscapes in half a 
second. So that there is nothing in the 
exposure which is likely to hold back the 
process. 

The idea that colour-photography, whether 
on glass or on paper, is going to affect the 
painter is one that will not bear examination 
for a moment. Except that it will tend to 
abolish conventional colour, just as ordinary 
photography has abolished conventional out¬ 
line ; and except in its influence upon the 
artistic education of the great public, and to 


a less extent of the painter himself, it is not 
likely to influence painting. Photography 
has well-defined limitations as an art; and 
the impossibility of reproducing colour has 
hitherto been one of them —but only one. 
What it will do is what, in the works of The 
Strand Magazine itself, it has already begun 
to do. It will help in the reproduction of 
the works of the great painters ; it will make 
such reproductions more faithful and more 
easy to produce. The painter will not part 
with a favourite picture until he has secured 
a photograph of it in colour, and part of 
his educational material will undoubtedly 
be a set of such photographs of the world's 
masterpieces. 

Already the new plate has been pressed 
into service. Doctors are using it to record 
diseases, microscopists to depict what their 
instrument reveals to them, metallurgists 
to register the condition of metals. For 
portraits, its results have a degree of life- 
likeness which no monochrome has ever 
presented; while in landscape work it will 
doubtless be widely used. Whether the 
picture on paper is near accomplishment or 
not, the new plate takes us a long step 
towards it, and the air is full of the rumours 
of rival plates, though these, so far, have not 
materialized upon the market. That they 
will come very soon is inevitable. Already 
it is clear that photography, since the advent 
of the Autochrome, has put on a new' aspect ; 
and, if the professional photographer regards 
it unmoved, the amateur recognises that his 
hobby has suddenly undergone an immense 
widening in its extent. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HAVE been knocking for 
the last ten minutes/ said 
Hartley, as he stood one 
evening at the open door of 
No. 5, Tranquil Vale, and 
looked up at Captain 

Trimblett, 

“1 was in the summer-house/ said the 
captain, standing aside to let him enter 
“ Alone ?” queried the visitor, 

“ Alone ? Yes, of course/ said the captain, 
sharply* “Why shouldn't I be? Peter's 
courting—as usual.” 

“ And Mrs. Chinnery ? ” inquired the other 
“ She's away for a day or two,” replied the 
captain; “friends at Marsham." 

He stopped in the small kitchen to get 
some beer and glasses, and, with the bottle 
gripped under his arm and a glass in each 
hand, led the way to the summer-house. 

“I came to ask your advice,” said Hartley, 
as he slowly filled his pipe from the pouch 
the captain pushed towards him, 

“Joan?" inquired the captain, who was 
carefully decanting the beer. 

Mr. Hartley nodded. 
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“Robert Vyner? ” pursued the captain. 

Hartley nodded again. 

“What did I tell you?” inquired the other, 
placing a full tumbler before him. “I warned 
you from the first. I told you how it would 
be. I-” 

“ IPs no good talking like that,” said Hart¬ 
ley, with feeble irritation, “You’re as bad 
as my poor old grandmother; she always 
knew everything before it happened—at 
least, she said so afterwards. What I want 
to know is; how is it to be stopped? He 
has been round three nights running." 

“ Your grandmother is dead, I suppose?” 
said the offended captain, gazing at the river, 
“Else she might have known what to do." 

“Pm sorry," said Hartley, apologetically; 
“but t am so worried that I hardly know 
what Fm saying.” 

“That’s all right,* 1 said the captain, ami¬ 
ably. He drank some beer and, leaning 
back on the seat, knitted his brows thought¬ 
fully. 

“ He admired her from the first,” he said, 
slowly. “ I saw that. Does she like him, I 
wonder ?” 

u It looks like it,” was the reply. 
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The captain shook his head. “They’d 
make a fine couple,” he said, slowly. “ As 
fine as you’d see anywhere. It’s fate again. 
Perhaps he was meant to admire her; perhaps 
millions of years ago-” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said Hartley, hastily; 
“ but the thing is, how to prevent it.” 

“ Fate can’t be prevented,” said the captain, 
who was now on his favourite theme. “ Think 
of the millions of things that had to happen 
to make it possible for those two young 
people to meet and cause this trouble. That’s 
what I mean. If only one little thing had 
been missing, one little circumstance out of 
millions, Joan wouldn’t have been bom ; you 
wouldn’t have been bom.” 

Mr. Hartley attempted to speak, but the 
captain, laying down his pipe, extended an 
admonitory finger. 

“ To go back only a little way,” he said, 
solemnly, “ your father had the measles, 
hadn’t he?” 

“ I don’t know — I believe so,” said 
Hartley. 

“ Good,” said the captain : “ and he pulled 
through ’em, else you wouldn’t have been 
here. Again, he happened to go up North 
to see a friend who was taken ill while on a 
journey, and met your mother there, didn’t 
he?” 

Hartley groaned. 

“ If your father’s friend hadn’t been taken 
ill,” said the captain, with tremendous 
solemnity, as he laid his forefinger on his 
friend’s knee, “ where would you have been ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Hartley, restlessly, 
“ and I don’t care.” 

“ Nobody knows,” said the other, shaking 
his head. “ The thing is, as you are here, it 
seems to me that things couldn’t have been 
otherwise. They were all arranged. When 
your father went up North in that light¬ 
hearted fashion, I don’t suppose he thought 
for a moment that you’d be sitting here 
to-day worrying over one of the results of his 
journey.” 

“Of course he didn’t,” said Hartley, im¬ 
patiently ; “ how could he ? Look here, 
Trimblett, when you talk like that I don’t 
know where I am. If my father hadn’t 
married my mother I suppose he would have 
married somebody else.” 

“My idea is that he couldn’t,” said the 
captain, obstinately. “ If a thing has got to 
be it will be, and there’s no good worrying 
about it. Take a simple example. Some 
time you are going to die of a certain disease 
—you can only die once—and you’re going 
to be buried in a certain grave—you can 
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only be buried in one grave. Try and think 
that in front of you there is that one par¬ 
ticular disease told off to kill you at a certain 
date, and in one particular spot of all this 
earth there is a grave waiting to be dug fot 
you. At present we don’t know the date, or 
the disease, or the grave, but there they are, 
all waiting for you. That is fate. What is 
the matter ? Where are you going ? ” 

“ Home,” said Hartley, bitterly, as he 
paused at the door. “I came round to 
you for a little help, and you go on in a 
way that makes my flesh creep. Good-bye.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said the captain, detaining 
him. “ Wait a bit; let’s see what can be 
done.” 

He pulled the other back into his seat 
again and, fetching another bottle of beer 
from the house to stimulate invention, sat 
evolving schemes for his friend’s relief, the 
nature of which reflected more credit upon 
his ingenuity than his wisdom. 

“ But, after all,” he said, as Hartley made 
a third attempt to depart, “what is the 
good ? The very steps we take to avoid 
disaster may be the ones to bring it on. 
While you are round here getting advice 
from me, Robert Vyner may be availing him¬ 
self of the opportunity to propose.” 

Hartley made no reply. He went out and 
walked up and down the garden, inspecting 
it. The captain, who was no gardener, hoped 
that the expression of his face was due to his 
opinion of the flowers. 

“You must miss Mrs. Chinnery,” said 
Hartley, at last. 

“ No,” said the captain, almost explosively ; 
“ not at all. Why should I ? ” 

“ It can’t be so home-like without her,” 
said Hartley, stooping to pull up a weed or 
two. 

“Just the same,” said the other, emphati¬ 
cally. “ We have a woman in to do the work, 
and it doesn’t make the slightest difference to 
me—not the slightest.” 

“ How is Truefitt ? ” inquired Hardey. 

The captain's face darkened “ Peter’s all 
right,” he said, slowly. “He’s not treated 
me—quite well,” he added, after a little 
hesitation. 

“ It’s natural he should neglect you a bit, 
as things are,” said his friend 

“ Neglect ? ” said the captain, bitterly. “ I 
wish he would neglect me. He’s turning out 
a perfect busybody, and he’s getting as artful 
as they make ’em. I never would have 
believed it of Peter.” 

Hartley waited. 

“ I met Cap’n Walsh the other night,” said 
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Trimblett; “we hadn’t seen each other for years, 
and we went into the Golden Fleece to have 
a drink. You know what Walsh is when he’s 
ashore. And he’s a man that won’t be beaten. 
He had had four tries to get a ‘cocktail’ 
right that he had tasted in New York, and 
while he was superintending the mixing of 
the fifth I slipped out. The others were all 
right as far as I could judge ; but that’s Walsh 
all over.” 

“ Well ? ” said Hartley. 

“ I came home and found Peter sitting all 
alone in the dumps,” continued the captain. 
“ He has been very down of late, and, 
what was worse, he had got a bottle of 
whisky on the table. That’s a fatal thing to 
begin; and partly to keep him company, but 
mainly to prevent him drinking more than 
was good for him, I helped him finish the 
bottle—there wasn’t much in it.” 

“ Well ? ” said Hartley again, as the captain 
paused. 

“ He got talking about his troubles,” said 
the captain, slowly. “ You know how things 
are, and, like a fool, I tried to cheer him up 
by agreeing with him that Mrs. Chinnery 
would very likely make things easy for him 
by marrying again. In fact, so far as I 
remember, I even helped him to think of the 
names of one or two likely men. He said 
she’d make anybody as good a wife as a man 
could wish.” 

“ So she would,” said Hartley, looking at 
him with sudden interest. “ In fact, I have 
often wondered-” 

“ He went on talking like that,” continued 
the captain, hastily, “ and out of politeness 
and good feeling I agreed with him. What 
else could I do? Then—I didn’t take much 
notice of it because, as I said, he was drinking 
whisky—he—he sort of wondered why— 
why-” 

“ Why you didn’t offer to marry her ? ” 
interrupted Hartley. 

The captain nodded. “ It took my breath 
away,” he said, impressively, “and I lost my 
presence of mind. Instead of speaking out 
plain I tried to laugh it off—just to spare 
his feelings—and said I wasn’t worthy of 
her.” 

“ What did he say ? ” inquired Hartley, 
curiously, after another long pause. 

“ Nothing,” replied the captain. “ Not a 
single word. He just gave me a strange look, 
shook my hand hard, and went off to bed. 
I’ve been uneasy in my mind ever since. 
I hardly slept a wink last night; and Peter 
behaves as though there is some mysterious 
secret between us. What would you do ? ” 
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Mr. Hartley took his friend’s arm and 
paced thoughtfully up and down the garden. 

“ Why not marry her ? ” he said, at last. 

“ Because I don’t want to,” said the 
captain, almost violently. 

“You’d be safer at sea, then,” said the 
other. 

“The ship won’t be ready for sea for 
weeks yet,” said Captain Trimblett, dolefully. 
“She’s going on a time-charter, and before 
she is taken oyer she has got to be thoroughly 
overhauled. As fast as they put one thing 
right something else is found to be wrong.” 

“ Go to London and stay with your 
children for a bit, then,” said Hartley. 
“ Give out that you are only going for a day 
or two, and then don’t turn up till the ship 
sails.” 

The captain’s face brightened. “I believe 
Vyner would let me go,” he replied. “ I 
could go in a few days’ time, at any rate. 
And, by the way—Joan ! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Hartley. 

“ Write to your brother-in-law at Highgate, 
and send her there for a time,” said the 
captain. “ Write and ask him to invite her. 
Keep her and young Vyner apart before 
things go too far.” 

“ I’ll see how things go for a bit,” said 
Hartley, slowly. “ It’s awkward to write and 
ask for an invitation. And where do your 
ideas of fate come in ? ” 

“ They come in all the time,” said the 
captain, with great seriousness. “ Very 
likely my difficulty was made on purpose for 
us to think of a way of getting you out of 
yours. Or it might be Joan’s fate to meet 
somebody in London at her uncle’s. and 
marry him. If she goes we might arrange to 
go up together, so that I could look after 
her.” 

“ I’ll think it over,” said his friend, holding 
out his hand. “ I must be going.” 

“ I’ll come a little way with you,” said the 
captain, leading the way into the house. “ I 
don’t suppose Peter will be in yet, but he 
might ; and I’ve had more of him lately than 
I want.” 

He took up his hat and, opening the door, 
followed Hartley out into the road. The 
evening was warm, and they walked slowly, 
the captain still discoursing on fate and citing 
various instances of its working which had 
come under his own observation. He men¬ 
tioned, among others, the case of a mate of 
his who found a wife by losing a leg, the 
unfortunate seaman falling an easy victim to 
the nurse who attended him. 

“ He always put it down to the effects of 
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the chloroform,” concluded the captain; 
“but my opinion is, it was to be.” 

He paused at Hartley’s gate, and was just 
indulging in the usual argument as to whether 
he should go indoors for a minute or not, 
when a man holding a handkerchief to his 
bleeding face appeared suddenly round the 
corner of the house and, making a wild dash 
for the gate, nearly overturned the owner. 

“ It looks like our milkman ! ” said Hartley, 
recovering his balance and gazing in astonish¬ 
ment after the swiftly-retreating figure. “ I 
wonder what was the matter with him ?” 

“ lie would soon know what was the matter 
with him if I got hold of him,” said the 
wrathful captain. 

Hartley opened the door with his key, and 
the captain, still muttering under his breath, 
passed in. Rosa’s voice, raised in expostu¬ 
lation, sounded loudly from the kitchen, and 
a man's voice, also raised, was heard in 
response. 

“Sounds like mybo’sun,” said the captain, 
staring as he passed into the front room. 
“ What’s he doing here ? ” 

Hartley shook his head. 

“Seems to be making himself at home," 
said the captain, fidgeting. “ He’s as noisy 
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as if he was in his own 
house.” 

44 I don’t suppose he knows 
you are here,” said his friend, 
mildly* 

Captain Trimblett still 
fidgeted “Well, it’s your house/' 
he said at last “ If you don't mind that 
lanky son of a gun making free* I suppose 
it’s no business of mine. If he made that 

noise aboard my ship-■” 

Red of face he marched to the window 
and stood looking out Fortified by his 
presence, Hartley rang the bell. 

“ Is there anybody in the kitchen ? n he 
inquired, as Rosa answered it “ I fancied I 
heard a man's voice,” 

“The milkman was here just now,” said 
Rosa, and, eyeing him calmly, departed 
The captain swung round in wrathful 
amazement. “ By——,” he spluttered ; “ IVe 

seen—well—by—b-r-r-r-Can I ring for 

that d-d bo'sun o T mine ? n 


“Certainly,” said Hartley. 

The captain crossed to the fireplace and, 
seizing the bell-handle, gave a pull that made 
the kitchen resound with wild music. After 
a decent interval, apparently devoted to the 
allaying of masculine fears, Rosa appeared 
again* 

41 Did you ring, sir?” she inquired, gazing 
at her master* 

4 * Send that t>o T sun o' mine here at once ! 
said the captain, gruffly. 

Rosa permitted herself a slight expression 
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of surprise. “ Bo’sun, sir ? ” she asked, 
politely. 

“Yes.” 

The girl affected to think. “Oh, you 
mean Mr. Walters ? ” she said, at last 

“ Send him here,” said the captain. 

Rosa retired slowly, and shortly afterwards 
something was heard brushing softly against 
the wall of the passage. It ceased for a time, 
and just as the captain’s patience was nearly 
at an end there was a sharp exclamation, and 
Mr. Walters burst suddenly into the room 
and looked threateningly over his shoulder 
at somebody in the passage. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
Captain Trimblett, loudly. 

Mr. Walters eyed him uneasily, and with 
his cap firmly gripped in his left hand saluted 
him with the right Then he turned his 
head sideways towards the passage. The 
captain repeated his question in a voice, if 
anything, louder than before. 

The strained appearance of Mr. Walters’s 
countenance relaxed. 

“ Come here for my baccy-box, wot I left 
here the other day,” he said, glibly, “ when 
you sent me.” 

“ What were you making that infernal row 
about, then ? ” demanded the captain. 

Mr. Walters cast an appealing glance 
towards the passage and listened acutely. 
“ I was—grumbling because—I couldn’t— 
find it,” he said, with painstaking precision. 

“ Grumbling ? ” repeated the captain. 
“That ugly voice of yours was enough to 
bring the ceiling down. What was the matter 
with that man that burst out of the gate as we 
came in, eh ? ” 

The boatswain’s face took on a wooden 
expression. 

“ He—his nose was bleeding,” he said, at 
last. 

“ I know that,” said the captain, grimly; 
“ but what made it bleed ? ” 

For a moment Mr. Walters looked like a 
man who has been given a riddle too difficult 
for human solution. Then his face cleared 
again. 

“ He — he told me — he was object— 
subject to it,” he stammered. “ Been like 
it since he was a baby.” 

He shifted his weight to his other foot and 
shrugged eloquently the shoulder near the 
passage. 

“ What did you do to him ? ” demanded 
the captain, in a low, stem voice. 

“Me, sir?” said Mr. Walters, with clumsy 
surprise. “ Me, sir ? I—I—all I done—all I 
done—was to put a door-key down his back.” 
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“ Door-key ? ” roared the captain. 

“ To—to stop the bleeding, sir,” said Mr. 
Walters, looking at the floor and nervously 
twisting his cap in his hands. “ It’s a old- 
fashioned-” 

“ That’ll do,” exclaimed the captain, in a 
choking voice, “ that’ll do. I don’t want any 
more of your lies. How dare you come to 
Mr. Hartley’s house and knock his milkman 
about, eh ? How dare you ? What do you 
mean by it ? ” 

Mr. Walters fumbled with his cap again. 
“ I was sitting in the kitchen,” he said at last, 
“ sitting in the kitchen—hunting ’igh and low 
for my baccy-box—when this ’ere miserable, 
insulting chap shoves his head in at the door 
and calls the young lady names.” 

“ Names ? ” said the captain, frowning, and 
waving an interruption from Hartley aside. 
“ What names ? ” 

Mr. Walters hesitated again, and his brow 
was almost as black as the captain’s. 

“ * Rosy-lips,’ ” he said, at last; “ and I give 
'im such a wipe acrost-” 

“ Out you go,” cried the wrathful captain. 
“ Out you go, and if I hear your pretty little 
voice in this house again you’ll remember it, 
I can tell you. D’ye hear ? Scoot! ” 

Mr. Walters said “ Thank you,” and, 
retiring with an air of great deference, closed 
the door softly behind him. 

“ There’s another of them,” said Captain 
Trimblett, subsiding into a chair. “ And 
from little things I had heard here and there 
I thought he regarded women as poison. 
Fate again, I suppose; he was made to 
regard them as poison all these years for the 
sake of being caught by that tow-headed 
wench in your kitchen.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

By no means insensible to the difficulties 
in the way, Joan Hartley had given no en¬ 
couragement to Mr. Robert Vyner to follow 
up the advantage afforded him by her admis¬ 
sion at the breakfast - table. Her father’s 
uneasiness, coupled with the broad hints 
which Captain Trimblett mistook for tactful¬ 
ness, only confirmed her in her resolution; 
and Mr. Vyner, in his calmer moments, had 
to admit to himself that she was right—for 
the present, at any rate. Meantime, they 
were both young, and, with the confidence 
of youth, he looked forward to a future 
in which his father’s well-known views on 
social distinctions and fitting matrimonial 
alliances should have undergone a com¬ 
plete change. As to his mother, she merely 

seconded his father’s opinions, and, with 
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admiration bom of love and her marriage 
vows, filed them for reference in a memory 
which had on more than one occasion been a 
source of great embarrassment to a man who 
had not lived for over fifty years without 
changing some of them. 

Deeply conscious of his own moderation, 
it was, therefore, with a sense of annoyance 
that Mr. Robert Vyner discovered that 
Captain Trimblett was actually attempting to 
tackle him upon the subject which he con¬ 
sidered least suitable for discussion. They 
were sitting in his office, and the captain, in 
pursuance of a promise to Hartley, after two 
or three references to the weather, and a 
long account of an uninteresting conversation 
with a policeman, began to get on to 
dangerous ground. 

“ I’ve been in the firm’s service a good 
many years now,” he began. 

“ I hope you'll be in as many more,” said 
Vyner, regarding him almost affectionately. 

“ Hartley has been with you a long time, 
too," continued Trimblett, slowly. “ We 
became chums the first time we met, and 
we’ve been friends ever since. Not just 
fair-weather friends, but close and hearty ; 
else I wouldn’t venture to speak to you as 
I’m going to speak." 

Mr. Vyner looked up at him suddenly, his 
face hard and forbidding. Then, as he saw 
the embarrassment in the kindly old face 
before him, his anger vanished and he bent 
his head to hide a smile. 

“ Fire away," he said, cordially. 

“ I’m an old man,” began the captain, 
solemnly. 

“ Nonsense,” interrupted Robert, breezily. 
“ Old man indeed ! A man is as old as he 
feels, and I saw you the other night, near the 
Golden Fleece, with Captain Walsh-” 

“ I couldn’t get away from him,” said the 
captain, hastily. 

“So far as I could see you were not 
trying,” continued the remorseless Robert. 
“ You were instructing him in the more diffi¬ 
cult and subtle movements of a hornpipe, and 
I must say I thought your elasticity was 
wonderful —wonderful.” 

“ It was just the result of an argument I 
had with him,” said the captain, looking very 
confused, “ and I ought to have known better. 
But, as I was saying, I am an old man, and- 

“ But you look so young,” protested Mr. 
Vyner. 

“ Old man,” repeated the captain, ignoring 
the remark. “ Old age has its privileges, and 
one of them is to give a word in season 
before it is too late.” 
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“ * A stitch in time saves nine,’ ” quoted 
Robert, with an encouraging nod. 

“ And I was speaking to Hartley the other 
day,” continued the captain. “ He hasn’t 
been looking very well of late, and, as far as 
I can make out, he is a little bit worried 
over the matter I want to speak to you about” 

Robert Vyner’s face hardened again for a 
moment. He leaned back in his chair and, 
playing with his watch-chain, regarded the 
other intently. Then he smiled maliciously. 

“ He told me,” he said, nodding. 

“ Told you ? ” repeated the captain, in 
astonishment. 

Mr. Vyner nodded again, and bending 
down pretended to glance at some papers 
on his table. 

“ Green-fly,” he said, gravely. “ He told 
me that he syringes early and late. He will 
clear a tree, as he thinks, and while he has 
gone to mix another bucket of the stuff there 
are several generations bom. Bassett informs 
me that a green-fly is a grandfather before it 
is half an hour old. So you see it is hope¬ 
less. Quite.” 

Captain Trimblett listened with ill-con¬ 
cealed impatience. “ I was thinking of some¬ 
thing more important than green-flies,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“Yes?” said Vyner, thoughtfully. 

It was evident that the old sailor was 
impervious to hints. Rendered unscrupulous 
by the other’s interference, and at the same 
time unwilling to hurt his feelings, Mr. Vyner 
bethought himself of a tale to which he had 
turned an unbelieving ear only an hour or 
two before. 

“Of course, I quite forgot,” he said, 
apologetically. “ How stupid of me! I hope 
that you’ll accept my warmest congratulations 
and be very, very happy. I can’t tell you 
how pleased I am. But for the life of me I 
can’t see why it should worry Hartley.” 

“ Congratulations ? ” said the captain, eye¬ 
ing him in surprise. “ What about ? ” 

“ Your marriage,” replied Robert. “ I only 
heard of it on my way to the office, and your 
talking put it out of my head.” 

“ Me ? ” said Captain Trimblett, going 
purple with suppressed emotion. “ My 
marriage 1 I’m not going to be married. 
Not at all.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ not at all ’ ? ” 
inquired Mr. Vyner, looking puzzled. “It 
isn’t a thing you can do by halves.” 

“ I’m not going to be married at all,” said 
the captain, raising his voice. “ I never 
thought of such a thing. Who—who told 
you ? ’’ 
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“A little bird,' 1 said Robert, with a simper¬ 
ing air. 

Captain Trimblett took out a handkerchief, 
and after blowing his nose violently and 
wiping his heated face expressed an over¬ 
powering desire to w ring the little bird's neck. 

“ Who was it ? " he repeated. 

u A little bird of the name of Sellers— 
Captain Sellers/ 1 replied Robert* “ 1 met 
him on my way here, hopping about in the 
street, simply brimming over with the 
news.” 

“ There isn’t a word of truth in it," said 
the agitated captain. “ I never thought of 
such a thing. That old mischief making 
mummy must be mad—stark, starin' mad.” 

“Dear me!" said Robert, regretfully, 
** He seems such a dear old chap, and I 
thought it was so nice to see a man of his 
age so keenly interested in the love-affairs of 
a younger generation. Anybody might have 
thought you were his own son from the way 
he talked of you." 

“Til ‘son J him!” said the unhappy 
captain, vaguely. 

u He is very deaf,” said Robert, gently, 

“ and perhaps he may have misunderstood 
somebody. Perhaps somebody told him 
you were not going to be married. Funny 
he shouts so, isn't it? Most deaf people 
speak in a very low voice.” 

** Did he shout that ? ” inquired Captain 
Trimblett, in a quivering voice. 

“Bawled it/ 1 replied Mr. Vyner, cheer¬ 
fully; “but, as it isn't true, I really think 
that you ought 
to go and tell 
Captain Sellers 
at once. There 
is no knowing 
what hopes he 
may be raising. 

He is a fine old 
man; but [>er- 
haps, after all, 
he is a wee bit 
talkative.” 

C a p t a i n 
Trimblett, who 
had risen, stood 
wait i n g im¬ 
patiently until 
the other had 
finished, and 
then, forgetting 

all ahout the errand that had brought 
him there, departed in haste. Mr. 

Vyner went to the window-, and a 
broad smile lit up his face as hr 

VoL fcjciv,— 


w-atched the captain hurrying across the 
bridge. With a blessing on the head of the 
most notorious old gossip in Salihaven, he 
returned to his work. 

Possessed by a single idea, Captain Trim¬ 
blett sped on his way at a pace against w hich 
both his age and his figure protested in vain. 
By the time he reached Tranquil Vale he was 
breathless, and hardly able to gasp his inquiry 
for Captain Sellers to the old housekeeper 
who attended the door. 

“ He's a-sitting in the garden looking at his 
flowers," she replied. w Will you go through ? ” 

Captain Trimblett went through. His 
head was erect and his face and eyes 
blaring. A little old gentleman, endowed 
with the far sight peculiar to men who have 
followed the sea, who was sitting in a deck 
chair at the bottom of the garden, glimpsed 
him and at once collapsed. By the time the 
captain reached the chair he discovered a 
weasel-faced, shrunken old figure in a snuff- 
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coloured suit of clothes sunk in a profound 
slumber. He took him by the arms and 
shook him roughly. 

" Yes ? Halloa! What’s matter ? ” inquired 
Captain Sellers, half waking. 

Captain Trimblett arched his hand over his 
mouth and bent to an ear apparently made 
of yellow parchment 

“ Cap’n Sellers,” he said, in a stem, thrill¬ 
ing voice, “ I’ve got a bone to pick with 
you.” 

The old man opened his eyes wide and sat 
blinking at him. “ I’ve been asleep,” he 
said, with a senile chuckle. “ How do, Cap’n 
Trimblett?” 

“I’ve got a bone to pick with you,” repeated 
the other. 

“ Eh ? ” said Captain Sellers, putting his 
hand to his ear. 

“A—bone—to—pick—with—you,” said 
the incensed Trimblett, raising his voice. 
“ What do you mean by it ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Captain Sellers, freshly. 

“ What do you mean by saying things 
about me?” bawled Trimblett. “ How dare 
you go spreading false reports about me ? I’ll 
have the law of you.” 

Captain Sellers smiled vaguely and shook 
his head. 

“ I’ll prosecute you,” bellowed Captain 
Trimblett. “ You’re shamming, you old fox. 
You can hear what I say plain enough. 
You’ve, been spreading reports that I’m going 
to-” 

He stopped and looked round just in 
time. Attracted by the volume of his voice, 
the housekeeper had come to the back door, 
two faces appeared at the next-door windows, 
and the back of Mr. Peter Truefitt was just 
disappearing inside his summer-house. 

“I know you are talking,” said Captain 
Sellers, plaintively, “ because I can see your 
lips moving. It’s a great affliction—deafness.” 

He fell back in his chair again, and, with 
a crafty old eye cocked on the windows next 
door, fingered a scanty tuft of white hair on 
his chin and smiled weakly. Captain Trim¬ 
blett controlled himself by an effort, and, 
selecting a piece of paper from a bundle of 
letters in his pocket, made signs for a pencil. 
Captain Sellers shook his head; then he 
glanced round uneasily as Trimblett, with an 
exclamation of satisfaction, found an inch in 
his waistcoat-pocket and began to write. He 
nodded sternly at the paper when he had 
finished, and handed it to Captain Sellers. 

The old gentleman received it with a 
pleasant smile, and, extricating himself from 
his chair in a remarkable fashion considering 
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his age, began to fumble in his pockets. He 
went through them twice, and his counten¬ 
ance, now lighted by hope and now darkened 
by despair, conveyed to Captain Trimblett 
as accurately as speech could have done the 
feelings of a man to whom all reading matter, 
without his spectacles, is mere dross. 

“ I can’t find my glasses,” said Captain 
Sellers, at last, lowering himself into the 
chair. Then he put his hand to his ear and 
turned towards his visitor. “ Try again,” he 
said, encouragingly. 

Captain Trimblett eyed him for a moment 
in helpless wrath, and then, turning on his 
heel, marched back through the house, and 
after standing irresolute for a second or two 
entered his own. The front room was empty, 
and from the silence he gathered that Mrs. 
Chinnery was out. He filled his pipe, and 
throwing himself into an easy-chair sought to 
calm his nerves with tobacco, while he tried 
to think out his position. His meditations 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Truefitt, and something in the furtive way 
that gentleman eyed him as he came into the 
room only served to increase his uneasiness. 

“ Very warm,” said Truefitt. 

The captain assented, and with his eyes 
fixed on the mantelpiece smoked in silence. 

“ I saw you . . . talking ... to Captain 
Sellers just now,” said Mr. Truefitt, after a 
long pause. 

“ Aye,” said the captain. “ You did.” 

His eyes came from the mantelpiece and 
fixed themselves on those of his friend. Mr. 
Truefitt in a flurried fashion struck a match 
and applied it to his empty pipe. 

“ I’ll have the law of him,” said the captain, 
fiercely; “ he has been spreading false reports 
about me.” 

“Reports?” repeated Mr. Truefitt, in a 
husky voice. 

“ He has been telling everybody that I am 
about to be married,” thundered the captain. 

Mr. Truefitt scratched the little bit of grey 
whisker that grew by his ear. 

“ I told him,” he said at last 

“ You ? ” exclaimed the amazed captain. 
“ But it isn’t true.” 

Mr. Truefitt turned to him with a smile 
intended to be arch and reassuring. The 
result, owing to his nervousness, was so 
hideous that the captain drew back in 
dismay. 

“ It’s—it’s all right,” said Mr. Truefitt at 
last. “ Ah ! If it hadn’t been for me you 
might have gone on hoping for years and 
years, without knowing the true state of her 
feelings towards you.” 
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41 ( SHE SMT>, " NONSENSE," * HF REPUED, SOFTLY." 


“ What do you mean ? ” demanded the 
captain, gripping the arms of his chair. 

“ Sellers is a little bit premature,” said Mr, 
Truefitt, coughing. “ There is nothing settled 
yet, of course. I told him so. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have mentioned it at all just yet, 
but I was so pleased to find that it was all 
right I had to tell somebody." 

“ What are you—talking about ? ” gasped 
the captain. 




“ Told her ? Told her what ? " cried the 
captain. 

u Told her that you said you were not 
worthy of her,” replied Mr. Truefitt, very 
slowly and distinctly. 

The captain took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and laying it on the table with 
extreme care listened mechanically while the 
clock struck five* 

( * What did she say ? ” he inquired, hoarsely, 
after the dock had finished. 

Mr. Truefitt leaned over, and with a tremb¬ 
ling hand patted him on the shoulder. 

“ She said, 1 Nonsense/ ” he replied, softly. 




Mr Truefitt looked up, and by a strong 
effort managed to meet the burning gaze 
before him. 

41 1 told Susanna,” he said, with a gulp. 


The captain rose and, putting on his cap— 
mostly over one eye—put out his hands like 
a blind man for the door, and blundered out 
into the street 


( 71 9 he continued.) 
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T has passed into an aphorism. 
Through the literature of 
the world, of every country, 
of every age, there runs the 
implication that a fat body 
and a lean wit are allied* Vice 
versa^ a thin body, say the wiseacres, accom¬ 
panies a clever intellect No one is so fond 
of harping on this string as Shakespeare, with 
his blundering Falstaff, his gaunt and enter¬ 
prising Cassius, And it is the same with 
unwritten wisdom—the universal folk-lore— 
with its “ Fat and folly are ever mated/' 
“ A fat paunch and a lean pate/' 41 The 
world to win you must be thin/ J 41 Fat 
feeds on brains/' and such-like proverbs 
by the score. You remember Byron's horror 
of growing corpulent and his saying to 
Rogers, " The moment a man becomes 
fat Death has already come to that man." 
Frederick the Great, too, said on one occa¬ 
sion, “ There are two kinds of men in the 
world—fat and thin—and none of the fat 
ones command my regiments.” 

Such, touched on briefly, is the situation 
so far as public opinion generally regards 
obesity. And now comes along the German 
Professor Bertholdt, with the startling dictum 
that the world, perhaps (there is much virtue 
in that vuUacht ), owes most to its fat men, 
that obesity is ons of the greatest blessings 
that Providence has sent to man, and that with 
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it come perseverance, virtue, and content^ 
ment. All this was occasioned by a Socialist 
gibe at the German Chancellor, Prince von 
Billow, for being corpulent— 44 battening,” 
sneered the Chancellor's enemy, “ on the 
wrongs and necessities of the poor,” 14 Evil 
the day,” continued Professor Bertholdt, 
H when we Germans become a lean race like 
some of our neighbours* As for great deeds 
and high scholarship, I have known many 
noble men and sound scholars and they have 
nearly all been fat.” 

Have we here a paradox ? Is it really true 
that fatness and genius are allied? One 
knows the persistence of popular delusions, 
of unjust dicta that hold good for ages just 
because someone uttered them hundreds of 
years ago and people go on repeating the 
legends. Then, full of suspicion and a 
brand-new idea, we turn to the great critic 
Lessing, and find him actually delivering his 
opinion that Shakespeare was a "large, stout 
man*” Think of it—Shakespeare, who was 
always poking fun at stout men, a fat man 
himself! Yet there is something certainly of 
confirmation in the Stratford bust, and the 
Garrick theory that he died of apoplexy 
(although, by the by, the author of 
"Sherlock Holmes,” in his last book, de¬ 
duces the fact that really the bard succumbed 
to locomotor ataxy). 

Albeit, once we have struck out on this 
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new line one hardly knows how to encounter 
all the rude surprises that greet the man who 
foolishly clings to the centuries-old fable (was 
it not Carlyle who said it, and Tolstoi who 
quotes it maliciously?) that “no fat fellow 
ever did anything in the world that was really 
worth the doing.” What a jump from this 
to our German savant's obiter dictum that 
the fat men have done nearly everything 
worth doing ! 

But first a word as to the mystery of fat. 
You meet a man in the street and put the 
question to him, and lo ! it is no mystery at 
all u If a man eats and sleeps and loafs he 
gets fat. That’s why I believe in dieting 
and hard work.” Could anything be more 
absurd than this theory? 

Was Napoleon, working 


twenty hours out of the twenty-four, sleep¬ 
ing too much ? And not only ’work, but a 
perpetual supervision, the mind on the rack, 
the nerves never relaxed, And yet* diet and 
work as he would, he got fatter and fatter, 
and never once did his fatness obscure his 
genius or cause his flame to bum less 
ardently. A man who would gravely ascribe 
the Russian disaster and the Waterloo defeat 
to the Imperial aggregation of adipose tissue 
has little real knowledge of Napoleon or of 
history. 

Napoleon was born to he a fat man—all 
the Bonapartes became fat at thirty, and even 
before — it was not a question of diet or 
sleep or work or exercise -the cells of fat 
went on in due process of 
time to cover their bodies, 


DUMAS. 
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with no more influence upon their brains 
than stature really has. And that brings us 
to an interesting point—the subrinfluence— 
the unconscious action of any personal 
peculiarity upon character. We all know 
that Pope’s deformity, Scott's lame leg/and 
Byron's club foot really wrought an effect 
u pon their careers, 
making them intro¬ 
spective and reliant 
upon their own inner 
resources, just as the 
malformed arm of a 
certain European 
monarch to day un¬ 
doubtedly biased his 
early youth and man¬ 
hood* 

One would there¬ 
fore expect that fat 
—or, rather, let us 
say the conscious¬ 
ness of a well-covered 
body — would have 
some such reflex 
psychological action, 
making its owner placid, 
bovine, equanimous. Then 
there instantly leaps to the 
mind, the alert mind, mor¬ 
dant wit, and tremendous 
industry of Gibbon, of 
Balzac, of Dumas, There 
probably never was such an 
indefatigable observer and 
chronicler as Balzac. " A 
Russian — the translator of 
‘ P&re Goriot } —came to my 
rooms this morning,” wrote 
Balzac to a friend* “ He was 
evidently taken much by sur¬ 
prise, for he had, as he frankly 
confessed, expected to find a 
gaunt and fiery eagle of a man 
—not the stout, respectable 
bourgeois whom he em¬ 
braced.” 

Appearances, then, are de¬ 
ceptive. The mountain may 
seem stupid and inert; within 
may burn fires vast enough 
to light and thrill the uni¬ 
verse. Dr. Johnson, 
whose girdle might have 
passed a dozen Dantes, at 
sensitive as to his bulk, and had a proper 
contempt for thin, little men, which may 
probably account for his affection for Boswell, 
who began to grow very fat soon after 
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twenty, and yet was able to produce the 
best biography in the language. But it was 
not so with Dr. Johnson's Royal master, 
George IIL, who had all Byron’s horror of 
growing fat, and early put himself on a strict 
regimen to prevent his emulating the example 
of his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, who 

weighed eighteen 
stone. 

44 If I had taken 
care what I ate and 
drank,” said the 
Duke to his Royal 
nephew, I could 
have prevented this ” 
—tapping his too* 
protuberantstomach 
But the theory was 
not really a sound 
one—for bodily cor¬ 
pulence, like the gifts 
of poetry and music* 
comes to persons the 
most unlikely, and 
who certainly would 
seem not to deserve it. 
Thus the ascetic Tolstoi's 
taunt, “ Show me the man's 
body and I will show you 
his mind,” is not and can¬ 
not be right 

It is true the witty Vol¬ 
taire was as thin as a skele¬ 
ton, but what is there to show 
that he would not have been 
equally spiritual had he 
weighed, say, thirteen stone 
instead of seven ? Then, too, 
it is erroneous to suppose 
that a corpulent person is 
necessarily easy going, as we 
say. King Henry VIII. was 
fat at twenty, yet certainly no 
man was more exigeant — 
although the late King Carlos 
of Portugal might support the 
theory of amiability. 

It is perhaps within the 
domain of politics that we 
really encounter fat and genius 
at its highest development* 
As someone remarked of 
American statesmanship : 44 It 
is necessary to bulk largely (and literally) in 
the public eye,” even though certain American 
editors—notably, the editor of the New York 
Sun —do their utmost, and they can be very 
scathing, to discount the undeniable advantage 
of a political candidate's weight, especially in 
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the case of Mr. Cleveland, who weighed seven 
teen and a half stone* But it has been the 
same in the Old World. Who more fiery and 
tumultuous than Charles James Fox* “the 
fattest member of this House ”; who calmer 
and gentler than Pitt, one of the thinnest of 
men ? Then there was the fat and untam¬ 
able Mirabeau—a counterpart of the fat and 
docile Louis XVI. ; a Daniel O Connell to 
match, let us say, Lord 
John Russell. 

In America it is 
indisputable that the 
majority of the Pre¬ 
sidents have been fat 
men, and at this writing 
the most prominent and 
promising candidate, Mr, 

Taft, has constantly a 
rejoinder ready for those 
hecklers who twit him 
with his abnormal de- 
posit of adipose tissue. 

“ The gentleman has 
rudely interrupted* He 
asks why i am fat. He 
might just as well have 
asked me why I have 
brown hair instead of 
black. Let me tell him 
this, I would rather a 
thousand times be 
wrapped up in Nature’s 
honest integument than 
wrapped up in my own 
conceit and ignorance.” 

(Great applause*) 

As if further to demon¬ 
strate the popular fallacy 
concerning fat one might 
turn to science, where there 
are a score of celebrated fat 
rnen T from Arkwright to Ray 
I^nkester, to balance the 
thin ones. 

In painting and sculpture, 
obesity and genius so fre¬ 
quently go hand in hand that 
one scarcely need pick out examples from 
Rubens to Alma - Tadcma. Poets when 
young may be thin, but, like Horace, 
success gives them a fuller habit, in spite 
of striking examples to the contrary, But 
in scarcely any domain is fat so prominent 


as in that of music, especially the executive 
side of that art. Look at the generous 
proportions of Handel and of Bach, if 
you will; but how many great modem 
singers and players are there who are not 
obese ? " It is part of a tenor's and soprano's 
profession to be fat, 1 ’ says Colonel Mapleson, 
the impresario, humorously : and from the 
instances we see on the operatic and concert 
stage there is much truth 
in the dictum. On the 
stage of the drama, it is 
true, a foolish prejudice 
limits the usefulness of 
an obese actor to 
comedy* although most 
of the great comedians 
have been thin men. 
No man had a more 
delicate talent than the 
late Comey Grain, who 
once called himself “ the 
comic elephant, 1 ' and yet 
his nearest rival, George 
Grossmith, is its gaunt 
as a needle* On the 
other hand, no one can 
doubt that Mr, Oscar 
Asche is a born trage¬ 
dian* 

But the annals of 
genius are filled to over¬ 
flowing with the names of 
men who toiled and 
achieved fame under a full 
habit* Nothing can be 
more unjust than the gibe 
about “ fat and folly " and 
fatness and indolence. 
Martin Luther was as fat 
as Calvin was thin \ Ernest 
Renan’s obesity did not 
obscure his insight and brilli¬ 
ancy* Many writers and 
speakers have too long spoken 
invidiously of fatness, but the 
best retort we have been able 
to glean in our researches 
into this weighty subject is that of C* H. 
Spurgeon, the famous preacher. 

u People,” said Spurgeon, “ say I am fat. 
I am not fat* I am bone and flesh. My 
limbs, thank God, are amply clothed, and 
I am in my right mind* 11 
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HE two children were cousins, 
and very fond of each other. 
Master Tom Lawton was the 
orphan son of that good soldier 
Sir Thomas Lawton, who won 
reputation, fame, glory in our 
Indian wars ; and then, having won so much, 
began to lose—first his money, then his wife, 
then his life. Thus little Tom was left like 
a small lost dog, to be cared for by any 
kind relatives who were not too busy to 
attend to the matter. 

Miss Mabel Lawton was the daughter of 
the kind relatives who, off and on, looked 
after little Tom, The boy had some sort of 
solicitor-guardian, some sort of pension- 
money or Government-grant, and really he 
demanded no great thought He was to 
be educated for a soldier, and, as soon as 
possible, be sent to India with a sword. 

But all relating to little Mabel was of the 
utmost importance, because her people, these 
Hampshire Lawtons, were of the wealthy, 
idle* ornamental class. Papa was a big land- 
owner, county magnate, deputy lieutenant, 
always making boss-shots at getting into 
Parliament, and gaining more and more 
gratitude and respect from his party each 
time that he missed the target If he stuck 
to it and went on shooting without count of 
the cost of cartridges, etc., he might end as 
a peer and get into Parliament that way. 
Step-mamma was pretty, well-born, fashion¬ 
able, with more money of her own. They 
lived at Ainswinton, in a large white house in 
a park, and were kind to poor little Tom. 
But the kindest person in that house, or park, 
or all the wide world, was blue-eyed, brown- 
tailed Mabel. 

She never changed From the first she 
was the real friend. I hop/’ she wrote, 
after Tom’s first visit to Ainswinton, “ you 
will Come here next Hollydays and all yur 
Holly days. I love you very much, and if 
you wil mary me when I am growne up I 
w'il do so.” 


Tom came regularly to spend his vacations 
in Hampshire. He did Mabel good. It 
happened that, in the opinion of the local 
doctor, Mabel was making too much haste to 
reach the grown-up goal She was coming 
through her short skirts too fast, was too tall, 
too intelligent for her tender years. Books 
should be laid aside; and the best thing for 
Mabel would be to let her run wild until 
colour came back to her pale cheeks and her 
black stockings had rounder, firmer legs in 
them. Step-sisters and brothers could not 
run, wild or tame ; they could only toddle 
So Tom ran wild with her. 

It was a perfect house, of varied charm. 
It had stately, splendid rooms and halls* and 
snug little home-like rooms that opened into 
the gardens ; it had gun-rooms, play-rooms, 
box-rooms, untreasured lofts, forgotten or 
undiscovered flights of stairs, and dim, un¬ 
trodden passages; it had been built by many 
men in many ages, but Providence had 
guided their hands; without settled plan, 
added to, tinkered at, messed about by 
architects, builders, sanitary engineers, it had 
slowly matured into the absolutely perfect 
house—for Hide and Seek. 

There were innumerable servants: grave, 
dignified, stupid while in presence of master 
and mistress; but behind their backs, with 
the children, they were playmates—jolly good 
playmates, too. There were noble stables, 
home farm, dairies, the wide park, the woods, 
the village, the rising down—in a word, there 
were all the materials that made up paradise 
for Master Tom. 

In the springtime, especially when Easter 
holidays fell late, the boy used to throb, 
almost to burst, with happiness* As he and 
Mabel scampered across the park to the 
budding beech-woods, the west wind blew 
on their faces, blew into their beating 
hearts; and the wind was the joy of life, 
stirring them to bound and prance as 
it stirred the lambs on the hillside, the 
squirrels and the rabbits on the moss-carpet 
of the wood* They spent the long mornings 
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alone in the wood, 
and the hours were 
all too brief for 
them. Never was 
such a place— 
primroses thick as 
stars on a summer 
night ; birds' nests 
in every hawthorn 
bush ;alittle stream 
to dam, to jump, 
to ford, to fall into 
—a chattering, 
bubbling, laughing 
stream that had no 
business - aim or 
purpose, that 
flowed only to 
make kingfishers, 
otters, dragon-flies, 
and children 
happy. 

They were boy 
and girl lovers, and 
when they were old 
enough they would 
be husband and 
wife. He never 
forgot this; he 
brought her into 
all his plans of 
future fun. 

M We will have 
a yacht,” he would 
tell her, “when we 
are married, and 
cross the Pacific 
Ocean and explore 
unknown islands. 

When we come to 
the mouth of a 
river, we will steam 
up it. When there 
is not sufficient 
water—it will be an immensely big yacht— 
we will go on in the steam pinnace with a 
swivel-gun in her bows, and keep a sharp 
look-out for savages. Then, when the water 
is not sufficient, we will march and ford on 
foot, till we reach the source of the river. , , , 
Let us suppose that we have now left the 
pinnace a hundred miles behind us. M 

And for the rest of the morning the 
friendly, familiar brook was the mighty, far-off 
river narrowed down towards its undiscovered 
source; and, marching and fording, they 
were two intrepid explorers. 

Sometimes when Tom was haranguing her 
upon his always grandiose schemes, little 
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Mabel would check him with a few questions. 
“ Tom, how will you get the money for alt 
this?” 

“ 1 shall get it in India before I come back 
to marry you/' 

“ Hut generals don’t have as much money 
as all that.” 

“Not in their regular pay, but they get it 
in war.” 

Tom was very strong on his future pro¬ 
fession and the area of his future prowess. 
He was to follow in his father's footsteps, 
hut it seemed that he meant to strike out 
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luck, I can easily sack a king’s palace and 
get several lacs of rupees.” 

“ Aren’t all the palaces sacked by now ? ” 

“ Not in the north-west,” said Tom, stoutly. 
“ Beyond our frontier there are undiscovered 
countries—palaces and kings, in the hills, 
where no white man has ever been.” 

As time passed, pretty Mabel grew so 
strong and well that there was no longer any 
necessity for her to run wild. Her blue eyes 
were bright and clear, her cheeks were firm ; 
and so were her legs, now shrouded to the 
ankles by a lengthened skirt; her thick brown 
hair was tied at the neck with ribbon and 
bow, and did not float in the breeze like a 
pony’s tail when she took an infrequent 
scamper. She was full of life, full of fun, full 
of kindness. Tom, arriving on his last 
holidays at Ainswinton, led her out into the 
garden and blushed with pleasure before he 
gave her a second kiss. 

Then Mabel made him blush furiously; 
indeed, it became a blushing match between 
them. 

“Tom, ought we to go on doing it— 
kiss, I mean ? Aren’t I getting too old ? ” 

“Too old! Why? What rot. Why not?" 

Then it appeared that step-mamma had 
queer views on this subject. She had been 
talking seriously to Mabel, laying down lines 
for Mabel’s thought, setting the foundation 
of the wall she intended in due season to 
build up between the cousins. 

“ I think it rot, myself,” said Mabel. “ But 
mamma has all sorts of ideas. I don’t believe 
we shall ever be allowed to have such a good 
time together as we used to.” 

It was the new order. Everything was to 
be different. Now that Mabel’s body was all 
right, the doctor said one might go on with 
the training of her mind. And here again 
Tom would be useful. The pair could work 
together, instead of playing together: the 
companionship in toil would stimulate and 
encourage the young lady. That was the 
plan. But for the advice of the learned 
doctor, poor Tom would have been altogether 
banished from paradise. A holiday governess 
and a holiday tutor had been engaged for the 
whole of the summer vacation. Fraulein 
Bingen would keep them both going in 
French and German; Mr. Mackenzie would 
hold the boy’s nose to the mathematical 
grindstone, and give the girl as large a 
share in the historical and literary lessons as 
she cared to take. 

It was dreadful. Paradise with two serpents 
isetting everything—all the fruits turned 


sour, one’s only food dry leaves from the 
tree of knowledge. Prisoners half the day 
—the sun shining, the woods calling to them; 
and they two, held fast in a dull little room, 
envying the bees that buzzed in and out again 
at their own free will. No real freedom, no 
unchallenged companionship; walks with a 
fusty, spectacled, middle-aged Scotchman, or 
a stupid, fat-faced, eyeglassed Alsatian. 

They did not like Miss Bingen; but they 
loathed Mr. Mackenzie. 

He was short, squat, heavy—a pompous 
pedagogue with scant, sandy hair, mean little 
eyes, and huge gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
was erudite, certainly—writing a history of 
the Seven Years’ War, and willing to recite 
you unwritten chapters of it. His holiday 
pupils named him “Goggles,” learned to 
imitate his harsh, loud voice, said he was a 
bounder and a sneak, and found no redeem¬ 
ing trait in him. 

He loved to keep Tom grinding on in the 
dark, shadowy room when Mabel passed to 
and fro on the sunlit lawn, or, pausing, looked 
in wistfully through the open window. And 
at any protest or hint of rebellion he reported 
to head quarters. 

“ That,” he would say, “ is a matter I must 
lay before Mrs. Lawton.” 

He laid every matter before Mrs. Lawton 
—the music-hall song that Tom sang, the 
game of rounders with the grooms and foot¬ 
men, the moonlight ramble with Mabel on 
the night that papa and mamma went to the 
dinner-party at old Sir John Belfield’s. He 
was such a sneak. 

Nevertheless, the children had some fun 
in spite of Goggles. He could not always 
be playing spy. As the August days turned 
hotter, Goggles showed signs of lethargy after 
his generous luncheon, and would sometimes 
creep off to his room for a nap that lasted 
till tea-time. Miss Bingen in a garden chair, 
with a book on her lap, would frankly doze, 
then frankly snore, while she dreamed of 
home and the dear Rhine provinces. Then 
the children would scamper away and be 
unmolested and happy for an hour or two. 

“ Where shall we go, Mabel ? ” 

“ Oh, to our tree, Tom.” 

They had made a discovery of a truly 
wonderful tree, and hither they went again 
and again with undiminished delight. It 
was a fine old beech that stood on the 
bank by the village path, just outside the 
park; and it was so extraordinarily easy to 
climb that the lower branches of it might 
have been the staircase at home. At a height 
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cease, the big hra^rbes opened ."Cwd amd 
upward ; and wimm mas a zirie ra.<ie 

or platform* wbt^e one c-nod sz a: 

one’s ease like a ted a &~7zrz 
Tom, who had dsM^erei and 
this tree-casde. always p.ve a hind re Vlahci 
and pulled her up antr r^z:: be: mirsrd she 
required lntie ass'^anre, ll is: ane cr:o:hed 
down by his side she used _c:en :o ;c: her 
arms round him to steady her*r.f: and when 
she did this he was c:e=c::os re a orange 
elation and tnurcte It r;^ tr^ai 

he was cock of tne w^;k_ k:*\z u£ ihe castle: 
over-lord of hi" and dile. and tha: all the 
world lay at bts 
feet—all life rolled 
by below him to 
let him see its 
secrets and under 
stand ns mystery, 

H e e veraft erwards 
remembered this 
curious Sensation- 
Above their 
heads was the 
green dome made 
by the leaves : all 
about them hung 
the green leaf-cur¬ 
tains ; but, through 
the green leaves 
and between the 
smooth white 
branches,they had 
a fine view of the 
path that stretched 
away on either 
hand to the woods 
or to the village. 

And along this 
path all the village 
folk went by, be 
traying their 
secrets. That was 
the real fun of the 
tree. It never 
occurred to any¬ 
one that there 
might be two little 
birds in the tree 
watching and 
listening. 

“ Cave 1 ” Tom 
would whisper. 

Someone was 
coming along the 
path. Then, 
crouched down 
side by side, they 
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pocket; gave the pocket a slap for luck; and 
shuffled on without a single “ goo-gar.” 

Once it was Miss Monk, the good-looking 
schoolmistress of the village school. She 
strolled to and fro very sedately upon the 
path, in full sight of the tree; glanced 
now and then at the watch-bracelet on her 
wrist; then stopped, and, taking a letter from 
the bosom of her black and white blouse, 
read it thoughtfully. Presently there came 
the sound of a quick, firm footstep. It was 
Mr. Horner, the curate. “ Have I kept you 
waiting, my darling ? ” said Mr. Horner; 
and arm-in-arm, most lovingly, curate and 
schoolmistress strolled away into the pleasant 
recesses of the little wood. That was their 
secret — they were an engaged couple, 
although all the world thought the curate 
was to wed the elder Miss Chudleigh. 

Whoever it was who came by the tree, a 
secret was sure to be let out. 

Now, on this hot, sleepy afternoon, it was 
old Sir John Belfield; and that was the best 
fun of all. 

Sir John was not like Mabel’s father, a 
great landowner; but he was a local magnate 
of considerable importance, with a fine park 
and house of his own. He was the senior 
magistrate, and on the Bench he gave 
exemplary sentences to all wrong-doers. He 
read the lessons in church, and because of 
his dignity, his bushy white eyebrows, and his 
high principles, people dreaded as well as 
respected him. 

Now, if you please, chancing to meet a 
plump, apple-cheeked dairymaid, he was 
blocking the way for her, skipping from side 
to side of the path like a white-haired old 
goat turned mischievous. 

“ Pay toll,” cried Sir John. “ Pay toll. A 
kiss—or I won’t let you pass.” 

“ Oh, Sir Jam, lat be,” said Mary Gates. 
“ Lat me be ; for I tell ’ee I wunt. No, Sir 
Jarn, I wunt.” 

The children knew her well. She was 
Mary Gates from the home dairy, dressed in 
her Sunday best, off to drink tea with her 
Aunt Thorp at the cottage near the mill. 

“ Yes ; you must pay toll,” said Sir John, 
with outstretched arms, skipping from side to 
side. “ I am the tax-collector. Whenever I 
see a pretty wench I tax her with a kiss.” 

“Lat me be,” said Mary. Her cheeks 
were like flaming paeonies instead of pink 
apples; and, as Sir John snatched at her and 
sought to exact the penalty, she gave him a 
sounding smack in the face, dodged round 
him, and ran. 

" T here ! ” she called back to him. “ ’Tes 
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all you’ll get from me; and I'll tell my lady 
if you make complaint” 

Sir John rubbed his face, stamped on the 
ground in anger, and shook his fist. 

“ You little minx! ” he bawled, “ not to 
take a joke in good part Go on and be 
hanged to you for an impudent hussy 1 ” 
And he turned and stalked away. 

Up in the tree Tom and Mabel were 
almost fainting from suppression of laughter. 

What tickled the children so much was 
the silliness of all these people in letting 
their cats out of the bag. They all made 
so jolly sure they were alone and un¬ 
observed. Yet, after all, it is not an 
unheard-of thing that a tree should be occu¬ 
pied by someone*—woodcutter, bird’s-nester, 
nut-gatherer. Had they looked up the tree 
carefully they would have seen the sentinels— 
it was impossible to hide completely behind 
the branches. But these silly people never 
did look up the tree. 

The children talked of this subject, and of 
other subjects, one afternoon when they were 
going to their observation-nook. They had 
come round through a field gate, and they 
sauntered down the empty path talking 
eagerly. Not a sound broke the warm still¬ 
ness, and they lingered beneath the spreading 
branches before climbing up to their perch. 

“ Is that why she hired old Goggles—just 
to watch me and prevent my being with 
you ? ” 

Tom was talking of step-mamma Lawton 
now. Step-mamma had again been speaking 
seriously to Mabel. Mamma, it appeared, 
had got wind of these afternoon absences, 
and did not approve. 

“Never mind,” said Tom, defiantly; “we’ll 
be together in the end, if Goggles was forty 
sneaks instead of one sneak. When you and 
I are grown-up and married-” 

Then Mabel disclosed more of mamma’s 
plans. 

“Tom, they’ll never let us marry. She 
said the other day I was to open my mind 
and learn everything I could, so as to be a 
suitable wife for a political nobleman.’’ 

“ What a dirty shame! But you won’t, 
Mab ? You’ll stick to your promise ? You’ll 
wait for me ? ” 

“ I want to, Tom-” 

“ Cave!” said Tom, dropping his voice and 
pointing down the path with a warning finger. 
Someone coming! Faint far-off footsteps 
had sounded on the gravel path. 

“ Quick! ” and he took her hand in his. 
“We must hop up to our perch,” and he 
scrambled upon the bank. “ Quick, Mab ! ” 
Original from 
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But then there came a most dreadful voice 
out of the tree :— 

“Old Goggles is here before you.” 

And, looking up for the first time, they 
saw the ugly spectacled bird that had stolen 
their perch. 

“ This,” said Mr. Mackenzie, ponderously 
and awkwardly climbing down from the tree 
—“ this is a matter that I must lay before 
Mrs* Lawton/' 

That was the end of poor Tom. He was 


permitted to stay till the end of his holidays, 
but he was never again asked to visit Ains- 
winton Park* His relatives had thrown him 
back on the hands of the solicitor-guardian, 
as something troublesome with which they 
could not be bothered any longer. The 
sooner he was packed off to India, the better 
for everybody: once there, he could give no 
more trouble. 

The year that he obtained his commission 
and was provided with a passage to India, 
Uncle Lawton realized the ambition of his 
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life. At last he had got into Parliament. A 
grateful Sovereign had raised him to the 
peerage, and henceforth he would sit in 
comfort as first Baron Ainswinton. 

The family were in London while Tom 
was buying his kit and making ready for 
exile. It was the height of the season. Miss 
Mabel was going to four or five parties a 
night, and being written of in newspapers as 
“ the pretty Miss Lawton.” 

Tom, in these last days, read of her often, 
and saw her once. It was only a glimpse. 
He was striding along the p>avement, and she 
was driving in step-mamma’s smart victoria. 
She had a big hat with broad ribbons and 
a fluffy, fluttering lace parasol; her eyes 
flashed, her lips smiled, delicate colour 
glowed in her cheeks—but she did not see 
Tom bowing and waving on the pavement. 
To Tom she seemed a fashionable society 
beauty, rolling away from him on cee-springs 
and rubber-tyred wheels—rolling out of his 
life for ever. 

She had written to him often since the 
days when they were happy playmates. She 
was always his friend and well-wisher, so she 
said. He would have liked to bid her adieu 
before leaving England. He had called 
already at my lord’s London house, had left 
his new visiting-cards with his hotel address 
pencilled on the face of one of them ; but 
nothing came of the card. It had never 
been seen by those brightly-flashing eyes. 
Now he called at the house again and left 
another addressed card. Nothing came of 
the second card. So in due course he sailed, 
with a heart that would have been lighter if 
he had been able to hear the voice of one 
kind friend wishing him God-speed. 

II. 

Captain Thomas Lawton, of the nth 
Gurkha Rifles, had proved himself a stanch 
good soldier—true son of a fighting sire. 
He had been under fire again and again—in 
minor unchronicled squabbles, nothing worthy 
of the name of war; he had learnt many 
dialects; had been attached to political 
missions; had resolutely striven for glory, 
but unhappily he had found no king’s palace 
to sack, had put by no lacs of rupees. 

He was nearly thirty, hard as nails, bronzed 
like metal, with .keen, brave eyes ever alert 
for chances that never came. 

For several months he had been stationed 
beyond our frontier, northward of Kashmir, 
in command of a company of his Gurkhas, 


farthest military post; but a hundred and 
fifty miles to the west, over the gigantic barrier 
of the hills, the might and majesty of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir and his suzerain, the 
Empress of India, were represented by a 
British Resident. 

There is always trouble in the Hindu Kush, 
and of late the trouble had been steadily in¬ 
creasing. In these States and districts—all 
tributary to Kashmir—chiefs and princes had 
been murdering one another with unexampled 
rapidity. Rebellion followed rebellion, each 
new ruler winning his way to power through 
chaos and carnage. Unfortunately, tribes¬ 
men who had taken up arms in each new 
revolt were indisposed to lay them down 
again; warriors turned pirate and rogue, 
harried the unhappy valleys, swooped down 
upon the trade routes, sent a flowing stream 
of refugees to tell the tale of woe and pros¬ 
trate themselves at Captain Lawton’s feet 
while they prayed for protection. 

Now something was to be done ; the time 
had come to quiet all this unrest. A column 
was to be mobilized ; transport was to be 
gathered about Captain Lawton’s fort; native 
troogs were coming up day by day—pioneer 
company, sappers and miners, mountain 
battery, one whole battalion, with two com¬ 
panies of a British infantry regiment to stiffen 
and strengthen these dusky allies. Soon a 
famous fighting colonel was comipg up to 
take command and march. 

It was to be a military progress—not an 
expedition—in support of the political efforts 
of the clever English Resident at the distant 
town, who for a year and a half, in accordance 
with good policy, had been recognising the 
de facto chief. In this period there had been 
six de facto chiefs, and our policy perhaps 
needed readjustment. 

Well, then, this column would march up 
by the old trade route, displaying its strength 
all the way, putting back unhappy refugees, 
reinstating village headmen, guarding congre¬ 
gated traders and sending them safe away. 
It would occupy the town where the Resident 
sat in his Residency issuing political thunder¬ 
bolts, but now very properly afraid to come 
out and see what effect they had produced. 
Arrived at its goal it would rest a month, 
play polo with the new loyal chief, quietly yet 
ostentatiously confirm the power of the 
Resident, and then march out by the north¬ 
east road. That was the programme. 

But the moment the performance began 
there were unseemly interruptions. Every 


an ugly stone fort, a straggling, stone-walled 
village, a bridge, and a ford. This was our 


day it became less of a picnic and more of a 
march through a hostile country. For three 
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long days it was a most arduous business. 
No road as Europeans understand the word; 
wheeled transport, of course, impossible; 
paths winding round the face of precipitous 
cliffs, torrents roaring in rocky beds beneath 
one; gorges that called themselves passes, 
the vast hills rising on either hand to the 
eternal snow; bitter cold by night in those 
high places, burning sun by day in the dusty 
valleys. Snipers hiding above one; rocks 
pitched down upon one; necessity to search 
each hillside before entering each defile; 
sappers to the front at every bridge to mend 
and make good ; now and then a sharp brush 
with sturdy rebels closing in upon rear¬ 
guard, threatening to break our long tail 
in two and cut out the terrified, clustering 
mob of the refugees we are escorting. 

Here was the great difficulty—the men 
and women with whom the column was 
burdened. Among these burdensome fol¬ 
lowers was a knot of Afghan traders, with a 
girl whom Captain Lawton had made it his 
special duty to protect and watch over. She 
was a half-caste—Afghan father, French 
mother—who spoke English perfectly. She 
had been for years at Delhi; she could 
dance, she could sing, and in many ways 
had solaced the ennui of life down at the 
fortress-village from which the column started. 
But somehow she belonged to these Afghans, 
and they were taking her home to the far-off 
valley, where they bought or made the sheep¬ 
skin coats and the carpet mats with which 
they annually traded. The white-bearded 
old man—head of the party—was her grand¬ 
father, she said, and she wished to go with 
him. Nothing would persuade her to say good¬ 
bye to grandpapa, and stay in safety at the fort. 

While looking after these people on the 
march, Captain Lawton did one or two nice 
things—the nicest thing of all the afternoon 
he got his wound. He had been busy on 
the hillside turning out a strong opposition 
from a line of prepared sangars, and the 
rebels, giving ground, had mischievously 
worked back and hotly peppered the camp- 
followers and the baggage animals. He and 
his men made a fine dash for it, and were 
sharply engaged ere they drove off the foe. 
Half-a-dozen sepoys were soon bowled over; 
then down went Captain Lawton. But he 
was up as soon as down—only hit in the 
shoulder. Two of the Afghan party were 
wounded—the old man with a bullet-hole in 
his leg and a younger man with a broken 
arm. Much damage had been wrought 
among the ponies ; but somehow a pony was 
found for the younger Afghan, and Captain 


Lawton, in spite of his wound, gave his own 
pony to the old man. 

The Afghans thought this very nice. A 
man walked on one side of the old chap, 
holding one of his legs, and the girl walked 
on the other side of him, holding his other 
leg; and as Captain Lawton, bleeding through 
his bandage, tramped by, she smiled at him. 
And that night, when they came to their 
halting place, she helped the doctor dress his 
shoulder and nursed him tenderly. 

After this things were easier and quieter. 
Those rebels were dropping away. There 
was no more serious opposition. It seemed 
that the march was creating its due effect— 
the programme would be carried through 
unchanged. 

Captain Lawton’s flesh wound was not 
dangerous, but it needed some attention 
after each long day’s work ; and always the 
girl was there to give it attention. She seemed 
very fond ol the brave English soldier. 

One night the column was resting high up 
on a broad open pass—a rock-strewn plateau 
between the rocky hills and the towering 
mountains. It was bright moonlight; the 
camp-fires looked like stars that had dropped 
from the sky; sentinels, double, crept like 
ghosts upon every ridge; far ahead and far 
behind was close watch and guard; all round 
lay the sleeping men, motionless as the dead. 
No tents, of course; each man wrapped in 
his blanket, each officer wrapped in his sheep¬ 
skin coat, and the feeble little fires at their 
feet to keep them warm. 

Up here in the rarefied air it was curious 
how lightly one slept, however tired one 
might be. A word and one was awake— 
no transition stage and drowsy rubbing of 
one’s eyes. But dreams most splendid— 
building themselves of noble material, in 
keeping with the colossal scenery. One was 
wandering in a palace—that was a dream. 
One came through a magnificent gateway, 
and, instead of finding a sunny garden, one 
looked out at the moonlit snow-peaks, the 
huge rocks, and the dotted camp-fires—that 
meant that one was awake. Yet with a turn 
of the head one was back in dreamland. So 
it was with him, till the girl kissed his 
eyelids and whispered : “ Wake ! ” She was 
very fond of him. 

His fire had burnt low. She knelt by it, 
feeding it with bits of dry wood. Then she 
took a copper bangle from her wrist, dropped 
some dried grass and dust through the bangle 
upon the little leaping flame, came to him 
and roused him again with her arms about his 
waist, ** ^ 
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“sue to IIIM and ROUSED HIM AtiAlltf WITH 

HfcK AHMH AUOU'T IMS WAIST." 

u Ixiok ! See what you can see*” 

As he knelt by the fire, with her arms 
holding him, he was conscious of a strange 
sensation that he had experienced long ago— 
but now it was on a far, far grander scale, 
The wide world lay at his feet; the universe 
was unfolding all its mystery. He had but 
to look down, and no secret could be hid 
from him. 

“ Look ! " she whispered. 

He could see hill-passes like this pass, and 
armed men on the march-hundreds sleeping 
in the moonlight—not our men. He could 
ravines by tumbling streams, and troops 


moving slowly, in order, 
with infinite precaution 
-—not our men. 

Look again ! * 

Space was no barrier now. It seemed 
that he could look from the south, east* 
north, west at once. He was soaring at a 
fantastic height—taking a bird’s-eye view : 
a bright-eyed eagle resting on extended 
wings, searching the hills and valleys of a 
circular tract of country whose diameter was 
not less than two hundred miles. 

“ rx)Qk! ” 

Downward, onward, from west, north-west, 
and north, they were coming through the hills, 
converging—not our men—converging upon 
the little town in the valley where men lay 
sleeping, spell-bound, motionless— our men, 
“Look! Go on lookingand he saw 
more and more. “ Now I too look,” and 
she stooped over the fire—so low that it 
seemed she would plunge her face in the 
leaping flame, and he flung his right arm 
round her tmgsfl ahd iueld her back, 
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“ White girl,” she whispered, “ waiting for 
you—looking into a fire.” 

“ Nice girl ? ” 

“ Girl you love.” 

“ How d’you know I love any girl—except 
you, old girl ? ” 

“ Oh, me! ” and she writhed upon his 
arm. “ Play girl, brown girl—to warm your 
heart when you are cold—like the fire. Mel" 
and she sprang up and danced upon the fire 
—trampled it out beneath her feet. “ Little 
warmth, little light—till you want it no more; 
then gone.” 

“ You silly old girl! ” 

“ Here ! Take it,” and she gave him her 
copper bangle. “Give it to her when you 
find her. Go sleep now. Then wake, do 
your work—do your work quick, and go 
find her.” 

Next day she, with her party, was gone. 
Somewhere on the march down the long 
slope to the opening plain these Afghans had 
fallen out, dodged away, and vanished. The 
commander of the column was very angry. 
These people were under his protection. It 
was true that the most perilous part of the 
march was over ; henceforth the country was 
open. On the left lay the territory of the 
Amir at no considerable distance; the 
Afghans were not far from home now. But 
to sneak off, without “ By your leave,” 
“ Please,” or “Thank you,” was a dirty 
Oriental trick to play on their guardians 
and friends. Suspicious, too. Were these 
people spies and traitors ? Who could say ? 

As the column marched on through the 
open cultivated plain, past the narrow little 
terraced fields, by the broad river, by many 
villages and pleasant fruit orchards, Captain 
Lawton wondered. Often he looked at the 
bangle on his wrist and thought of the girl, 
and of the fire extinguished by trampling feet. 
He thought and laughed. Had he been 
awake or asleep? What rummy ideas had 
come into his head! Day after day he 
thought of the little camp-fire. 

All was easy now. Villagers prostrated 
themselves—brought cattle, grain, and fruit. 
High notables rode out to meet the welcome 
troops. But he still thought of it and won¬ 
dered. He looked into the faces of all these 
new smiling friends — peasants, warriors, 
princes—and thought of it. Were they 
really so pleased to see us ? 

He thought of it often when the column 
had reached its goal, when the new chief 
and our Resident had ridden out side by 
side to give a hearty welcome, when all the 
tired men were cantoned near the dusty, hot 
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little town, when feasts and music, dancings 
and polo games, filled the drowsy days. The 
column was resting; the programme was 
being carried through without a hitch. And 
the more he thought of it the more restless 
he became. 

Sometimes he spoke to people of vague 
doubts and undefined misgivings. Why did 
we linger ? What was the good of it ? Why 
didn’t we move on and. march out again 
by the north-east road ? He asked such 
questions—of his jolly, good-humoured com¬ 
mander, of the Resident, of everybody who 
allowed him to ask questions. And at last 
he spoke out boldly and told them what he 
thought. 

Some devil’s-brew warming up for .them. 
Dark treachery behind smiling eyes. Perhaps 
a widespread secret bond among all these 
chiefs who till now had been rending one 
another. A banded effort of twenty tribes, 
perhaps, now coming to sweep us back—to 
hurl us headlong from this mountain-girt 
land. 

“ Why should you think so ? ” 

He could not say that he had seen it 
in the fire. But he roused them to action. 
He was sure that they were being kept here. 
This chief was trying to hold them in a trap 
—if they showed that they meant to get out 
of it they would soon discover if they were 
still free or already prisoners. 

Then, not in the least believing, but as a 
matter of form, they made investigations, 
and took alarm. It was clear still to the 
north-east, with three small posts on the road 
home to safety. A messenger was sent to 
sound a note of warning. 

But then the work began. One post was 
wiped out completely. The nearest post was 
•almost wiped out, but a few got through to 
the now besieged column. Stern defence 
now onward till relieving forces can be set in 
motion. They are in for a big thing—war. 

This was Tom Lawton’s chance, and he 
took it handsomely. Two, three years of real 
big war—time enough to make a reputation 
if you never cease trying. From the first he 
was very useful. In a year everyone out 
there had heard of “ The Man with the 
Bangle.” The first Commander-in-Chief had 
given him the name. He wanted a man for 
a rough piece of work, and he thought of 
Lawton. “Where’s that fellow with the 
bangle ? ” 

It was the only effeminate thing about him. 
He was a slogging fighter when once he set to. 
In the last year of all he had a column, of his 
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own—something like a column : two brigades 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, four 
batteries of artillery, etc.—a command worth 
having. And with it he did wonders. 
There was no envy because of his rapid rise; 
he deserved all his luck. 

Sometimes he seemed inspired. Had he 
seen it all in the fire ? It was as though he 
could look into the hearts of the fierce yet 
tricky foe—could read all their secrets. Each 
time that the enemy tried to surprise him it 
surprised itself—again and again, till pained 
surprise turned to panic fear. In the field 
these savage foes became as ants swept down 
a path by a remorseless broom; in their 
strongholds they were as ants on an ant-heap 
having boiling water poured on them. They 
could not withstand him. 

Yet at home in England all this fighting 
made little stir. It seemed too far off for 
people to take any interest in the matter. 
The newspapers pushed it away into comers, 
grudged it space, and would not waste money 
for telegraphic news about it In the Lower 
House questions were sometimes asked about 
it. In the Upper House a question was 
asked by Lord Ainswinton. It was the last 
time that my lord ever rose in his place in 
the gilded chamber. Was it not a fact— 
inquired his lordship—that the Government 
of India had forty thousand troops under 
arms on the north-west frontier ? His noble 
friend, the Under-Secretary of State, replied 
that such was the glorious fact. He took 
this opportunity of congratulating the noble 
lord on being the uncle of General Lawton, 
who had achieved a series of brilliant and 
most valuable successes, etc. 

Only when it was all over and the public 
saw the gigantic Gazette and tremendous list 
of honours did they realize how big a business* 
it had been. India paid the bill for it, of 
course, and not England. 

III. 

General Sir Thomas Lawton, G.C.S.I., 
etc., had come home; with no splendid loot, 
no lacs of rupees, but with two remarkable 
treasures—a common copper wire bangle and 
a grubby little, crumpled piece of paper. It 
was his fixed intention to present these 
interesting relics, not to the nation, but to 
a private individual; and from the hour 
of his arrival he began to make inquiries 
about her. She was unmarried — he knew 
that; her father had recently died; the 
family was still in mourning; they were 
living in Hampshire. 

The month was June; the season was in 


full swing. General Lawton had duties to 
perform—levde to attend, official dinners, 
official receptions. Quite the best society 
smiled on this young general and would 
welcome him with open arms; he might have 
gone to three grand parties a night, had he 
wished to do so. In fact, he went to four 
evening parties in the course of a week, and 
whenever he met an important dowager he 
talked with her eagerly. He only seemed to 
care for dowagers, and he asked them all the 
same question:— 

“ Can you tell me anything about my 
pretty cousin—Mabel Lawton ? ” 

Wise dowagers all knew Miss Lawton; 
and this was the gist of what they had to tell 
him. Pretty she certainly had been. Oh, 
yes, extraordinarily pretty once. She had 
been engaged, they thought, several times. 
She ought to have married Lord Somebody 
and Lord Somebody-else. She ought to 
have made a grand match—probably in¬ 
tended to make one, and perhaps missed 
the substance in grabbing at splendid 
shadows. 

Anyhow, nothing came off. And now, of 
course—“ May we speak frankly ? ”—she is 
over thirty and nobody wants her. There 
she is—left on the shelf. It often happens. 

General Lawton, getting away from London 
at last, had run down to Hampshire for the 
day. Now he was walking with his cousin 
on the sunlit lawn. 

She was tall, graceful, gracious — shyly 
making conversation. As he walked by her 
side, listening to her voice, looking at her 
brown hair, her blue eyes, her pale face, he 
was thinking deeply. It was not true what 
the dowagers had told him. She was as she 
had always been—in his eyes at least The 
years had not touched her. 

Presently they sat side .by side on a stone 
bench at the end of the terrace, and looked 
out over the park-land to the old woods. 
Her shyness had gone now: she was talking 
as if to an old friend, and not to a dis¬ 
tinguished stranger. As he listened to her 
voice he was a child again and she was 
a child. All the years had not touched 
them. 

“ But, Tom, how did you earn your name 
—* The Man with the Bangle ’ ? ” 

“ I have brought it home for you.” 

“What?” 

“ Here it is—the bangle” ; and he twisted 
it off his wrist, and twisted it on her wrist 

“ but I have something else for you ”; and 
he brought out a letter-case, and carefully 
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drew from it a folded piece of paper. “Take 
it, Mabel, and read it. Read it aloud 3 will 
you ? , * . No, you must. I have come here 
to make you read it," 

Then she read it aloud* It was her own 
childish scrawl 

“ I hop you will Come here next Hollydays 
and all yur Hollydays, I love you very much, 


and if you wil mary me when I am growne up 
I wil do so.” 

“Well?” said Tom, 

" But I have grown up too much, I—1— 
am too old now. You ean*t still want me.” 

“ I have never left off wanting you,” 

“ And I have never left off waiting for 
you,” 
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From am Old Scraptooolk. 


■ N old scrapbook, made with a 
sense of what is strange and 
striking—what a mine of interest 
it contains ! The eye wanders 
from picture to picture of every 
variety of subject, old and new—an ingenious 
invention, a curiosity of science, a flight of 
sheer imagination, a puzzle-picture, an optical 
illusion, or a strange old 
print; just such a collec¬ 
tion, in short, as will meet 
the eye of the reader in 
turning over the following 
pages. 

Here, first, is one of the 
most singular inventions 
that surely ever issued from 
the brain of man—a glass 
cycle! It consists of a 
thick and transparent ball 
or sphere of glass of suit¬ 
able size, having a small 
entrance, just large enough 
for a man to slip through, 
and an axle running 
from side to side, which is 
bent in the middle, so as to form a seat. 
When the occupant desires to move forward, 
all he has to do is to walk in the ordinary 


way, guiding the machine by inclining him¬ 
self to the right or left The idea appears 
perfectly feasible, and no doubt the machine 
would suit a grass track to perfection, but the 
condition of the cyclist after a lengthy run 
over a muddy road can only be compared to 
that of a prisoner in a dark cell. 

Our next picture represents a truly extra¬ 
ordinary illusion. How 
many people are there in 
this photograph? The 
answer is almost incredible. 
There are only three! 
They are standing be¬ 
tween three mirrors placed 
in a triangle, and their 
multiplied reflections form 
the appearance of a 
crowd. 

We now come to a pic¬ 
ture which has not often 
been surpassed in the 
realms of weird fancy, 
J* j. Grandville, a French 
artist of much imagina¬ 
tion, died in 1847, and the 
striking picture on the next page is the last 
which he produced. The meaning of this 
strange design is here given in his own words: 



A GLASS CYCLE. 
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“It is the dream 
of an assassin 
overcome by 
remorse. He 
dreams first of the 
act itself* which 
took place in a 
lonely forest, near 
a cross which in¬ 
dicated that a 
crime had already 
been committed 
there* By one of 
the freaks well 
known in dreams, 
the victim, who 
has been killed in 
the midst of trees, 
is a tree as well 
as a man ; while, 
in the next stage, 
the cross has be¬ 
come a fountain 
dripping blood, 
which changes 
into supplicating 
hands. The vase 
which surmounts 
the fountain be¬ 
comes a judge’s 
cap* The cross 
changes to the 
sword of justice, 
while the hands 
become the hands 
of the law sup¬ 
porting the scales 
of justice, one of 
which, by an awful 
effect of night¬ 
mare, is an enor¬ 
mous eye from 
which he cannot 
escape, although 
he mounts on 
horseback* He 
leaves the horse 
and climbs a lofty 
column ; it breaks 
and lets him fall 
into the sea, pur¬ 
sued still by the 
awful eye, 
which now 

belongs to a gigantic fish, which seizes 
him with teeth of steel. At this moment, 
at the height of his horror, he sees before 
him a shining cross — the sign of re¬ 
demption, He strives to reach it, but he 


A DREAM OF CRIME AND PUNISHMENT* 


cannot —he cannot—and in the agony of his 
effort he awakes,” 

It is not generally known who or what w-as 
the origin of Saijn T Mr, Samuel Vale, 

the " ho 
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is depicted in the 
accompanying print* 
introduced peculiarly 
novel comparisons 
into his parts and in 
his daily talk with his 
companions and 
familiar associates. 

The odd whimsicality 
of their nature is best 
understood on refer¬ 
ence to the following 
examples 

“ I am down upon 
you / 5 as the extinguisher 
said to the rushlight. 

41 Let everyone lake 
care of themselves / 1 as 
the jackass said when 
he danced among the 
chickens* 

*‘C0me on,” as the 
man said u> the tight boot. 

** l am turned soger/' 
as the lobster said when 
he popped his head out 
of the boiler. 

11 Where shall we fly ? ” 
as the bullet said to the 
trigger. 

** When a man is afraid 
to show the front of his 
face, let him lurn round and show the back of it,” as 
the turnstile said to 'he weathercock, 

14 Off w ith a w hisk,” as the butcher said to the flies, 

** I am all over a perspiration/’ as the mutton-chop 
said to the gridiron. 


From 1830 to 1836 
this style became 
popular among the 
audiences enjoying 
performances such as 
the Surrey. Then we 
find ** Pick wick ” 
bounding into life* 
Sam Vale becomes 
Sam Valer, and ulti¬ 
mately emerges from 
the inn-yard in his 
new suit of clothes, 
the poet-novelist's 
creation, a full Sam 
Weller, who wonders 
if he is meant for 
“a footman or a 
groom, a gamekeeper 
or a seedsman/' 

Our next curious 
picture* which is re¬ 
produced from an old 
French print of about 
1820, well illustrates 
the ancient saying 
that 14 there is 
nothing new under 
the sun/ J It shows 
that switchbacks and toboggans, then known 
as Promenades Adriennes, are not, as it is 
generally supposed, a modern invention, but 
merely a revival. 




THE OB 10IN OF SAM WELLEtt. 
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A CORRECT VIEW OF THE NEW MACHINE FOR WINDING 
UP THE LADIES—iSaa 


The next two pictures which catch our 
eye both illustrate the same saying per 
haps even more remarkably. The agitation 
against tight-lacing is no new thing. The 
accompanying print, which represents “a 
machine for winding up the ladies,” was 


% 




able, that our “ new women 
are merely fresh versions of 
the old—indeed, in this in¬ 
stance, in a much milder form. 
Where we criticise our lady 
folk for inhaling the fumes of 
a scented cigarette, 
our forefathers had, 
apparently, reason to 
complain of a church¬ 
warden pipe and 
a glass of strong 
waters! 

“Frederick the 
Great, King of 
Prussia,” comes upon 
us in a form which 
w r e are slow to 
recognise. It is not 
until we hold the 
page level with the 
eye, so as to fore¬ 
shorten the figure as 
much as possible, 
that His Majesty 
appears before us in 
his form and habit as 
he lived. We have 
more than once pub¬ 
lished examples of 
writing in which the 
elongated letters are 
intended to be read in 
this manner : but 


produced by some satirist 
nearly a century ago— 
alas, ivithout result! In¬ 
deed, the only impression 
produced upon our fair 
readers will probably be 
merely one of envy of the 
figure of the lady who is 
being operated upon, and 
an ardent desire to possess 
an appa¬ 
ratus which 
can achieve 
such a 
miracle. 

The pic¬ 
ture below 
it shows, in 
a way no 
less remark- 
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picture is a different 
matter, and this is 
one of the most in* 
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After the closing 
of the Great Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 in 
Hyde Park there was 
considerable discus¬ 
sion as to the best 
method of utilizing 
the huge glass 
structure in which it 
had been held As 
everybody knows, it 
was eventually re¬ 
moved to Sydenham, 
and now forms the 
Crystal Palace. 

The accompanying 
print is one of the 
rejected proposals. 

It was a design by 
C, Burton, an 
architect, Tor con¬ 
verting the building 
into a tower a thou 
sand feet high. It 
was proposed to 
have four rooms 
ascending and de¬ 
scending continually 
by means of a ver- 
ticaf railway, moved 
by steam power ; an 
enormous clock, 
upwards of forty- 
four feet in 
diameter, with figures 
ten feet long and minute-hand twenty-two 
feet; the base of the building to be used as 
a conservatory ; the summit, seventy feet in 
diameter, for astronomical purposes ; and the 


intermediate sec¬ 
tions to be converted 
into use for scientific 
collections. 

A romantic and 
mysterious story is 
attached to the 
curious drawing 
which comes next. 
It forms part of a 
set of twelve, which 
were drawn in lime- 
w T hite on a wall 
between Turnham 
Green and Brentfurd 
some time during 
the last century 
by an unknown 
artist, who always 
worked at night and 
who was never 
discovered. The 
whole series were 
copied in lithography 
by F. C. Liardei, 
and are now r in the 
British Museum. 
Whether they were 
the result of a 
mere freak, nr 
whether they con¬ 
cealed some mystery 
worthy of the genius 
of a Sherlock 
Holmes to unravel* 
can never now be known — unless the 
ingenuity of some of our readers can propose 
a probable solution. 

We come now r upon a couple of excellent 


what the crystal palace 
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illusions. Look first at this charming picture 
of two happy children playing with a puppy, 
the reproduction of a design by an able 
Italian artist, M, Gallieni, who painted it to 
represent two entirely different subjects in 
one. If you look at the picture from a 
distance of 
a yard or 
two in a 
rather dim 
light it will 
assume a 
second and en¬ 
tirely different 
appearance — 
that of a 
hideous skull 
—as displeas¬ 
ing to the 
eye as the 
first aspect 
was agree¬ 
able. 

Turn now to 
the right-hand 
picture. If 
you will look 
at this face, 
just below the 
eyebrows, for 
a few seconds* 
you will find 

Vul, k*xv.—§6* 


its eyes opening and staring at you sadly 
in return ! 

How many children are there depicted in 
the print below'? At first sight, three. But 
three are not half enough. We will say no 
more than that, by way of hint to the reader, 

who will no 
doubt like to 
exercise his 
ingenuity with- 
out further 
assistance, 

T hen w e 
have another 
ingenious old 
puzzle, “ The 
Labyrinth of 
London 
which doubt¬ 
less gave our 
fore fathers 
great delight. 
It was sug¬ 
gested by the 
numerous 
obstacles pre- 
sented to 
the route of 
the equestrian 
through the 
Metropolis by 

the repair of 
: a ki r 
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THE LABYRINTH OF LONDON. 



the roads, water-pipes, gas-pipes, etc The 
traveller is supposed to enter by the 
Waterloo Road, and his object is to reach 
St Paul’s Cathedral without passing any of 
the barriers which are placed across those 
streets supposed to be under repair* The 
puzzle is interesting, and by no means 
so difficult as may be supposed at first 
sight. 

Ingenuity of a 
different sort is 
displayed in the 
highest degree, 
however eccen¬ 
tric and mis¬ 
placed, in the 
s< cat - piano” 
next depicted. 

The keys press 
the cats' tails, 
each of which is 
trained to mew 
a certain note. 

To say that 
they may be 
expected to play 


Quadrilles ?l is perhaps rather too obvious a 
joke. 

Curiously enough, our next subject also 
concerns a piano—indeed, it is called ** The 
Piano Trick.” In this trick, which had an 
enormous success when performed by the 
troupe of Han Ion-Lees, the performer seats 
himself at a piano and appears to play a 


piano of cats. 
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(fig. I.) 


THE PIANO TRICK, <ri& 2 .) 



rattling waltz upon 
it, which, however, 
is really played on 
another piano be¬ 
hind the scenes. 
Suddenly he 
springs from his 
seat and takes a 
dive into the upper 
panel of the piano, 
and immediately 
his head and hands 
burst through the 
lower panel, to the 
astonishment and 
amusement of the 
startled spectators 
(Fig. 1), The ex¬ 
planation is shown 
in Fig. 2, The 
piano is hollow, 
and the panels are 
made of thin india- 
rubber, with per¬ 
forations which are 
invisible when un¬ 
touched. The per- 
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former, when he 
has grimaced and 
wrung his hands in 
despair sufficiently 
long, draws down 
his legs and lets 
them fall through 
the opening at the 
back of the piano, 
so that he stands 
on the ground. He 
then withdraws his 
head and arms, 
and appears to the 
spectators to have 
disappeared inside 
the instrument 
Our last selec¬ 
tion is a kind of 
pictorial pun drawn 
by George Cruik- 
shank in a young 
lady's album : “A 
Long Time a- 
making a Draw¬ 
ing.” Do you see 
the point ? 
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WAS six weeks down with 
fever in hospital at Honolulu, 
and I came out a broken 
man. They said at the agent’s 
that there was no work going 
in the port, but a bar-tender 
told me of a billet on the islands, so I sent a 
wire out of my last few dollars and waited 
with what patience I could for the answer. 
It was a goodish spell before it came, for a 
long message from across the sea-beds broke' 
suddenly “ click ! click ! ” into the office ; 
one of history’s big deals in human life, 
some ten thousand souls wiped out by a 
tidal-wave; so my little concerns had to 
stand aside and let the death-news Hash 
across the world. At last the old chilly 
reply came, “ Filled up,” and, sick at heart, I 
stumbled blindly out of the office, and on the 
doorstep walked into James Calder, a man I 
had not seen for ten years. 

“Sorry,” I muttered, for I did not recog¬ 
nise him at first, but he caught me by the 
coat. 

“ It’s a precious wee world, Gregory ! ” he 
said. “ Why, I thought you were in the Rio 
London!” 

“ So I was,” I replied. “ Turned it up for 
gun-running, but there wasn’t a cent in the 
game, so when the brass was gone I came 
away East. Got the push at Hong-Kong 
and I’ve only just left hospital here. How’s 
yourself? I’d heard you were in the West 
India way.” 

“Just so,” said Calder, “but I dropped 
into a bit last year, and I am on my own 
now. My word, I’m sorry for you, old man ; 
you look like a corpse. Funds bad ? ” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ you could push all 
I have across a bar and go out fairly sober 
There’s nothing going here, either. Filled 
up. Don’t suppose you could offer me any¬ 
thing, could you ? I’m not proud.” 

“ We can’t discuss matters here, anyway,” 


said Calder.. “ Come over and have a bit of 
food with me and I’ll tell you.” 

And so, after dinner, as we sat on the 
hotel veranda, he told me. 

“About twenty years ago, in one of the 
out-of-the-way groups — call it Salvation 
Island, if you like — they had a sort of 
mascot, a graven image, such as are common 
over the South Seas. The fame of this Aitu 
was big, and some local fortune-teller had 
given out that if ever it was lost or stolen 
things would be . uncomfortable for the 
islands, the King, and the thief, too. 

“ This tale got round somehow to old 
Spencer Ayres, one of the Pacific trading 
toughs. He didn’t care a clam-shell for the 
curse; his bill was long enough, anyway, 
and he promptly stole the thing, meaning to 
blackmail the King for its return. 

“ However, it seems the fortune-teller 
wasn’t talking through his hat, for Spencer 
and his ship, the Manahiki , went down 
during a squall, just under the lea of Salva¬ 
tion Island, and only two of the Kanakas they 
had aboard succeeded in getting on shore, 
where a trader found them, very small in the 
waist, a fortnight later. 

“ Sure enough, too, the luck of the island 
seems to have gone off in the Aitu’s luggage. 
First the King died, then the copra failed, 
after which the ‘ trades ’ strewed the beaches 
with wrecked fishing boats , and this kind of 
thing continued in a most distressing fashion. 

“ At last, after two years of misfortune, the 
then King and his council determined to fish 
up the mascot if they could, and to bring 
him back in state; so. having obtained 
information as to the wreck from the 
survivors, off they went. 

“ They found the wreck right enough, for 
the Manahiki had gone down gently, and lay 
on an even keel, in about eight or nine 
fathoms of water 

“The imaee had been stowed in the 
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forward-house abaft of the foremast, and there 
a diver caught sight of him through the open 
door smiling as if he liked his quarters. But 
when the man went down the second time 
with a bight of rope to put round the mascot 
they saw him suddenly jump backwards out of 
the house with grey, unearthly hands reaching 
after him through the door, which hands 
caught him by the throat so that he fell in a 
heap, and when at last they got him up he 
was dead—stone dead—but without a mark 
on him. 

“ Then the chief pulled a steady face and 
said it was an accident, and called for volun¬ 
teers to go down at so much a shot, raising 
the price till at last a second man, with a line 
about him so that they could fetch him up 
quick in case of trouble, went down. 

“ His mates saw him disappear through 
the door, then almost at once the signal rope 
jerked frantically, and it took eight strong 
men with creaking backs to lift the poor 
devil out of the house; and no wonder, for 
they could see huge grey hands holding him 
crumpled up like a rag doll. Then of a 
sudden the grip relaxed, the haulers fell in a 
heap, and the body of the man shot up from 
the water and then lay very still with swollen 
white eyes. 

“ The look of him was good enough for 
the natives. There was no getting them to 
hang about the place ; they swore that all 
the bottom of the sea, about the wreck, was 
creeping with unholy things, and before many 
minutes the schooner under all sail was 
nipping out of the lagoon. 

“ But the luck of the islands has been so 
wickedly bad that the chief is ready to give 
top prices for the mascot, if he can only 
get the thing back. And that,” concluded 
Calder, bringing his fist down on the table, 
“ is how matters stand now, and I’m going 
to have a shy at salvaging that jim-jam. I’ve 
got a tidy lot of Kanakas, but at this sort of 
game there’s not a dollar’s worth of sand 
among the lot, and I want a man like you 
to stiffen them up. So if you like you can 
come on to-night. The screw will be all right, 
the food is all right, and we’ll arrange a good 
commission for you if we pull the thing off.” 

It seemed a weird sort of story, but I had 
heard odd tales enough round that depart¬ 
ment of the sea, and it seemed to me 
somehow that there was money in the business. 
Besides, a berth was a berth, after all, and I 
guessed Calder did not go butterfly hunting 
in the way of trade. So we settled the deal 
between two cocktails and I went aboard 
right away. 


The Tongarewa was a dainty, hundred-ton 
of teak that you could sail with a handker¬ 
chief. She had been built for the copra and 
fruit trade, and carried, beside us two whites, 
eight Kanakas, who pigged in the forecastle, 
where there was a gaudy print of Kammeham- 
mehah V. and a dirty looking-glass for them 
to grin into. One of the Kanakas was a 
dime wonder, even for a South Sea Islander, 
a huge twenty-five-stone giant called Kaman, 
and one of the two survivors of the Manahiki. 
Calder had run him down in Sydney and 
brought him along to show us round the 
wreck. 

There was no moss on Calder when he 
took on a job, and in three days we cast off 
at nightfall from under the shadow of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, dodged through the 
channels and the drift of shipping, and stood 
out to sea. 

We had a quiet time the next fortnight. 
The big, kind Pacific was asleep; but all of 
a sudden the “ trade ” sprang upon us with 
a roar. The waters were astir from the 
Farallows to Fiji, and we staggered with 
whining tackle and storm sails set hard as 
clenched teeth, till one evening we made our 
landfall between two grey rags of rain, and 
ran across the combers to the clever handling 
of Kaman into the stillness of the lagoon 
beyond. 

About midnight the sky cleared. Sea and 
island lay black and white, like a photo-slide, 
under the big Tropic moon. It was my 
watch, and I walked up and down the deck 
listening to the cannonade on the reef out¬ 
side, where the water spurted up into foun¬ 
tains of white fire. The moon yellowed and 
swung- down the west like a huge Chinese 
lantern; the dawn star ran up and spilled fire 
in the green of the east. Then, hand over 
fist, up came the dawn clear as polished 
brass, and Salvation Island stood before us. 
It lay against the south, long and saddle- 
backed, tufted with small scrub palm and 
wreathed with wheeling sea-fowl, but there 
were no natives about, the place was too 
barren. 

The northern coast off which we were 
lying ran forward in a number of bays, and 
across these was strung reef upon reef, the 
outward ones a dancing ground for the tall 
combers that volleyed up into thunder and 
smoke, so that the ear was filled with their 
noise. The very place to pile a schooner, 
I thought, looking on the maze of roaring 
ledges among the idle lagoons. 

By this time most of us were on deck 
prospecting the island. Kaman was charting 
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the place on his great copper fingers, and 
Calder listened, while the other Kanakas 
stood round gaping and showing the whites 
of their eyes. 

By and by we got under way, with Kaman 
at the wheel. The set of the currents was 
strong, but the schooner crept with quiet 
shadows over the lagoon, till Kaman suddenly 
gave a shout, the kedge splashed into ten 
fathoms of water, and the Tongarewa hove 
to, slowly circling by the head. 

I must say the thing did Kaman credit, 
because there, right under the bows, like a 
solid shadow, lay the poor old Manafuki , 
about twenty fathoms away. She had only a 
small list to starboard, so that the decks lay 
fair and even below, and the two stumps of 
the masts, studded with barnacle, rose like 
the piles of a bridge, within a yard of the 
surface. Though the weeds and the shells 
had burred her into a thing of the sea, you 
could .still see in that wonderful clear water 
the white Tropic paint grey among the raffle. 
Abaft the foremast was a little forward-house, 
and it was here, according to Kaman, that 
the Aitu was berthed. The door stood 
conveniently open; you couldn’t complain 
as far as that went, and it seemed a soft 
thing to go and call on the old man; but I 
suppose it was due to the tales we had heard, 
for sure it is that, as we looked over into the 
green depths below, an unholy sickness came 
over us. Hideous, clammy shapes seemed to 
crawl among the waving tangle of weeds, 
slipping into open hatchways, and coiling 
like knots of water in the shadow below. 

I don’t mind saying now that the meat on 
me was crawling about my bones, and I guess 
the others felt the same. So there we stood 
staring blankly, with the roar of the reefs 
drumming in our ears, and now and again, 
in between, you could catch the ghostly 
chuckling of the lagoon about our ship’s side. 

“ Say, old pal,” whispered Calder to me 
at last, wiping out the inside of his cap, with 
a sickly face, “we must set the blacks to 
work at once—there’s a blooming spell or 
something about the place.” 

We had to boot some of the niggers, but 
they picked themselves together at last. The 
first thing was to chart the wreck carefully 
and make out the set of the currents, which 
was a puzzle, but we got hold of the right 
end at last. Then, by a warp, we slung the 
boat squarely over the forward-house, about 
twenty yards from the Tongarewa. All this 
took some working and it was noon before 
we were well fixed up. Calder, myself, and 
seven Kanakas were in the boat. The light 


flickered up the sides of the ship and the 
sun was as warm as a clear fire, but we felt 
deadly cold about the belt; I couldn’t tell 
you why. 

“ Kaman looks scared, and that’s a fact,” 
I whispered to Calder, for the big Kanaka, 
his face grey, was crouching in the bows, 
nervously licking his thick lips. 

“ Here you, Kaman ! ” said Calder, though 
his own voice was none too big ; “ you ready, 
what’s up ? ” 

“ Me catch fear,” said Kaman, slowly 
rolling his eyes. “No go down.” 

Calder whipped out a bag and emptied it 
before the Kanaka and counted out seventy- 
eight Yankee and twenty-two Chilian dollars. 

“ See here, Kaman,” he said, “ fifty dollars 
if you can tell us exactly how the Aitu is 
placed ; a hundred if you get a rope fixed 
about it Now don’t sit there shivering and 
let your pluck freeze, you blubber-lipped 
baboon.” 

“ You talk fine, boss! ” answered the 
Kanaka. “ S’pose Aitu make me dead ? ” 

For answer Calder slammed another canvas 
bag on deck. 

“ S’pose, you fish-eyed fool,” he said, “ I 
say another fifty dollars. See here, down on 
the nail. Not one piece more, savvey ? ” 

The Kanaka did not move. 

“All right,” shouted Calder; “go to blazes 
then. You don’t get one piece more,” and 
he scooped up the money. 

“ Stop,” said Kaman, with a jump; “ all 
right, boss, 1 go.” 

He threw off his loin-cloth, fastened a 
heavy knife by a leather slip to his wrist, 
settled a line round his armpits in case of 
accident, and swung the guide-rope, with its 
great stone weight, plumb over the forward- 
house, then flashed over the side. We saw 
him alight with a bound before the door and 
peer into the inside of the cabin, steadying 
himself on the slimy foothold of the weeds, 
then quickly he passed through. 

The line ran between our fingers and 
stopped. Then suddenly we felt it alive in 
our hands, and Kaman sprang backward out 
of the door, stabbing at some unseen enemy. 
Then hands grey and shapeless laid hold of 
him, and at the touch he leaped frantically 
towards the surface, then crumpled up like a 
broken toy. But by this time we had our 
backs into the rope, and he came at a leap. 
Down below, in the ghastly coil of water, 
strange things were moving, and wicked 
bubblings broke about Kaman as we hauled 
him aboard; then all was quiet again. We 
laid the big brown body on the warm planks 
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of the boat, got the water out of him by 
the Royal Humane Society method, poured 
a dram down his •throat, and after a bit he 
came round; but he couldn't speak* 

Calder and four of the Kanakas went aboard 
the ship with him ; I stopped behind in 
the boat with two cowering Kanakas* The 
sea and the wreck seemed absolutely quiet, 
and yet down below there in that cabin some 
devilish mystery was packed. I thought the 
thing over carefully in a pipe of tobacco and 
my mind was made up* Presently Calder 
called me aboard. 

“Now, Gregory/ 1 he said, “put a name to 

UlOmliLeU U j i w 


this, if you can- Kaman's come round, but 
there’s no mistake he made the landfall of 
Kingdom Come* I can’t make out what he 
saw, but there's a whole crowd of them down 
below* They work the show between them, 
and their touch is pretty near as good as 
death* There isn't a man will go down again, 
and I don't see my way to blame them* I 
wouldn't go myself. Call me a fool, if you 
like, for I shall drop a couple of thousand 
dollars over this job, but IVe a wife and 
family, and 1 can’t take any chances- The 
thing, whatever it is, is a holy terror." 

“ 1 don't know but what I'm not a bigger 
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fool,” I said. “Anyway, I haven’t got a 
family nor a wife, and I’m going to see this 
thing through, one way or another. I reckon 
that blooming jim-jam is keeping a sort of 
irregular establishment down there, and I’m 
going to find out a bit about it, if I have to 
blow the bounder out of the sea. It’s no 
good your shaking your head, Calder; I’m 
dead on this job, so just you fetch the diving* 
suit up and put it through while I interview 
Kaman.” 

The Kanaka was lying back in his bunk as 
yellow as a stale egg, and so dazed that it 
took me half an hour to get this much out of 
him. 

Looking in at the door, he had seen the 
Aitu leaning forward from the farther wall 
with a slip of rusty chain round him to keep 
him on his feet. The cabin was amazingly 
dark, except flush in front of the door, and it 
seemed to him as if the shadows were too 
substantial, still he couldn’t see much amiss. 
Anyhow, he was just going to slip a rope over 
the Aitu’s head, when the shadows became 
alive, scores of angry eyes flashed out on him, 
something slipped forward, huge, horrible 
hands flapped about, laying hold of his arm, 
and at the touch his senses slipped from 
him like water. He didn’t remember any¬ 
thing more till he came to himself aboard 
the boat. 

I found Calder fumbling with the diving¬ 
dress. 

“ You’re never going?” he muttered. 

“ You bet! ” I said. “ I mean to hustle 
the blackguard and teach him manners." 

“ You don’t know what you are talking of,” 
said he, in my ear. “ My God, I was looking 
over at the forward-house and I saw those 
awful hands come groping out of the door. 
He’s at home, and don’t you make any 
mistake.” 

“ You might have kept that chip to your¬ 
self a bit longer, partner,” I answered. “ But 
I’m not going to be bullied. Someone, me 
or him, is asking for trouble, that’s a bet.” 

“You’ll remember you are doing this on 
your own ? I won’t be responsible.” 

“Just so,” I answered. “ I know all about 
that, but I hope to pull through, and if I 
don’t I guess I sha’n’t have a chance to Come 
and prosecute you.” 

It took some time to get that diving-suit to 
go, but about four in the afternoon it was 
ready, and I was sitting in the boat with my 
helmet on my knees. I own I took a last 
look round before they screwed me in. It 
was a glorious sight. The sky was without 

flaw, the blue walls of the sea crumbled 


into silver dust on the edge of the lagoon, 
and about the folds of the cliffs the sea birds 
hung like coils of smoke with shrill gusts of 
sound. I took my fill and felt a kind of fear 
settling on me, so I just shook hands with 
Calder, they screwed the helmet on me, made 
all tight, the pumps began to pant in my 
ears, and, with a heavy gaff in my hand, I 
went over the side. The water closed above 
my head with a roar; as I slid down the 
guide-rope there was a thick silence through 
which the air-tubes sobbed and whispered, 
and then in a moment I felt beneath me the 
soft, thick weeds of the deck. 

Presently I dimly made out the long 
sweep of the bulwarks, the up-driving bulk 
of the foremast, and the forward-house. A 
crowd of small fishes fled before me like a 
flight of birds, and now my heart swelled up 
as big as a bucket, and the blood was boiling 
in my ears as I crept closer and looked 
within. By this time my sight had grown 
used to the dimmering light of the sea, and, 
lurching forward toward the doorway, I saw 
the big seven-foot figure of the Aitu grinning 
and ugly as they make them, while to the 
right and left lay the solid shadows. 

I had a bight of rope with a running knot 
ready, and with the gaff I hitched it over the 
head of the joss, settled it about his middle, 
where he had something of a waist, and 
drew close, putting my feet against the door¬ 
posts for a leverage. The door was slimy, 
my foot slipped, and I was jerked inside on 
my face. I quickly scrambled up, and then 
my flesh crept about my bones, for a huge, 
dim shape crowded out the light. Fierce 
eyes burned in circles around me, and grey, 
monstrous hands shot out and just missed 
their hold as I jumped back and upwards in 
my fear. For a moment, quick as I was, 
one hideous claw laid hold of my bare hand, 
and I felt a fearful numbing pain, then 
the green about me burst into fire which 
shrivelled my brain like a flame. 

When I recovered I was lying on my back 
in the boat, the good blue sky above me and 
the warm sunset about my face. 

“ Have you got him ? ” I jerked out at last. 

“ Lie still, mate, and don’t worry,” said 
Calder, white to the ears. “That was a 
touch and go.” 

“ Never mind me,” I told them ; “ I’m all 
right. Start raising the joss. He’ll come as 
sweetly as a cork. There’s no strength in 
the cabin roof if you have to pull him through 
it, but he’s heading for the door now.” 

They wouldn’t listen to me at first, but I 
persisted, and when they bore on the rope 
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ONE HIDEOUS CLAW LAID HOLD OF MY HARP HAND, 


they saw right away the head of the Aitu 
shove out of the door, and there he stuck. 
So we warped the schooner dose, rove the 
rope through a block at a yard-arm, and 
laid on. 

Kaman came in with his twenty-five stone 
and a power of language, and I guess between 
us we'd have lifted the Pacific The rope 
tightened, and with a run up came the jim- 
jam, his streaming face all agrin* I can tell 
you he looked pleased at the welcome, for 
the cheer we gave him wiped the birds off the 
cliffs. 

Inside of ten minutes he was lying snug in 
the fore-cabin upon a pack of spare canvas, 
smiling with a face like a winkle^barrow. 

“You beauty!” said Odder, shaking his 

VoL xxxv.— 59. 


fist at him, '*1 could 
kick your bung-nose 
off. 1 guess well clear 
out now, Gregory ; you 
can tell us all about it 
afterwards. w 

M Hold on, Older,” 
I said; “give me a 
quarter of an hour. 
I’ve a bill to pay before 
I go." 

“ Don't you go in for 
any blooming foolish¬ 
ness now,” he answered. 
“ Aren't you satisfied ? 
By gum, it was a near 
thing for you ! IJ 

But I went below 
and fetched up a dyna¬ 
mite bomb, such as the 
natives use when they 
gofishing, Theschooner 
was already wearing 
away, so I dropped 
into the dinghy and 
cast off. It was getting 
dark, but I mapped out 
the wreck carefully and 
located the forward- 
house. Then, without 
hurrying, I settled jhe 
bomb in a flour-bag, 
lit the fuse, screwed all 
tight, and, with a line, 
slung the whole neatly 
just in at the door 
below and sculled off 
for my skin. Those 
bombs are a cheap and 
nasty quality of goods; 
or perhaps I misjudged 
the time. Anyway, 
before I was clear, the sea beneath me came 
up with a gasp into a stack of water and the 
boat was clean filliped into the air, chucking 
me like a biscuit head first against the thwart, 
where I lay half stunned. 

Presently I heard a big shout, and staggered 
up dazed and bleeding. The sea was still 
creaming and slapping against the sides of 
the boat, where all manner of wreckage jostled 
on the tumbling water, but what took my 
eye was something that writhed and pitched 
among the raffle. 

It was a huge, hideous, pearl grey thing, 
with a sack-like body full three yards long, 
one end w ith a fierce, fanged mouth beneath a 
battery of glittering eyes, while on either side 
of the trunk stretched strong suckers fitted 
Original from 
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with hand shaped feelers, Calder had put 
out from the ship and was now alongside. 

“You blamed fool," he said; “you nearly 
hoisted yourself and us to glory. Are you 
hurt ? n 

M Not much,” I answered. “So that thing 
was a surprise-packet, was it ? ” 

“ Ase !" broke out Kaman, “ i savvey now. 
Big sleep-fish. He touch you, you go sleep 
— die. Kill fish for him dinner same 
way.” 

“ By Heaven, he’s hit it,” said Calder; u I 
saw a nipper of the same class two years 
back. He could shock you like a penny 
machine at a fair. We shoved him in a 
bucket, and he didn’t half make you skip if 


to stop to put a wreath on the coffin, anyway. 
Let's clear out of the pool” 

We weren't idle aboard, and within ten 
minutes the Tongarewa was drawing across 
the lagoon to the breaches in the surf. We 
had to handle her tenderly, for the Pacific 
jumped at us out of the darkness with a 
volley of foam. The schooner went down to 
the catheads, drew up, ducked again, and 
then sprang like a goat into the open sea. 

We made the Society Island in seventeen 
days and ran into the roadstead flagged. 
You should have seen how they put in the 
time for us when they heard what we had 
aboard. They say it was the biggest 
corroboree ever known in the islands. Any¬ 



** the MONATHR SPUN fcUUNU AND ROUND, liEAT Tim WAT£K, ANl> THEN WENT DOWN." 


you put your hand in the water. Fve heard 
they can knock a fish silly at six yards. But 
this brute sha’n’t trouble anyone again, any¬ 
way,” and he whipped out his revolver and 
emptied the six chambers in the creature’s 
head. 

The monster spun round and round, beat 
the water, and then went down, all waving 
hands and frills, for everything in the world 
just like a drowning woman. It made you 
feel sick. 

“By Heaven!” said Calder, “I ain’t going 


way, all the missionaries had to scoot I 
wonder now how any of the natives survived, 
and they didn't boggle about the price either. 

Calder did the straight thing by me—I 
always said he was the right sort-—and my 
share came to a good two thousand dollars. 
Moreover, the chief, as soon as he could 
speak, handed over to us the whole of the 
copra trade and boycotted outside firms. 
That’s some years ago, and I’m thinking of 
retiring. Yes, it has been a soft job all the 
time. 


Original from 
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Puazzles from Games. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of “ The Can Ur bury Fuzziest and other Curious Problems,** 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


T HE solution to “The Forsaken King” 
(No. i) is as follows:— 


WHITE. 

1 F to K 4th i 

2 Q to Kt 4th 2 

j Q to Kt 7th 3 

4 B lo Kt Sth 4 

5 Mate in two moves. 

If 3 

4 P to Q 4th 4 

5 Mate in two moves. 

(a) If a 

3 Q to Q jlh 3 

4 P to Q Kt 3rd 4 

5 Mate in two moves. 


BCACK, 

Any move 

Any move except on KB 
file (a) 

K moves to royal row 
Any move 

K other than lo royal 
Any move [row 

Any move on K H file 
K moves to royal row 
Any move 


If 3 K other than to royal 

4 P to Q 4th 4 Any move [row 

5 Mate in two moves* 


Of course, by “royal row" is meant the 
row on which .the king originally stands 
at the beginning of a game. Though, if 
Black plays badly, he may, in certain posi¬ 
tions, he mated in fewer moves, the above 
provides for every variation he can possibly 
bring about. 

The diagram will make clear the solution 
to “ The Amazons " (No. 2). It will be seen 



that only three queens have been removed 
from their positions on the edge of the board, 
and that, as a consequence, eleven squares 
(indicated by the black dots) are left 
unattacked by any queen, I may remark 
that eight queens cannot be placed on the 
chessboard so as to leave more than eleven 
squares unattacked. It is true that we have 
no rigid proof of this yet, but 1 have entirely 
convinced myself of the truth of the state¬ 
ment. 

The diagram of “ The Queens and Bishop 
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No, 3.— QUEENS AND BISHOP. 
Every square Is either occupied or at lacked. 


Puzzle " (No. 3) is also self-explanatory. The 
bishop is on the square originally occupied 
by the rook, and the four queens are so 
placed that every square is either occupied 
or attacked by a piece. 

“The Ancient Chinese Puzzle" (No. 4) 
is solved in this way* White’s three moves 
are: 1 R to Q 6th, 2 K to R yth, 3 R (from 
R 6th) to B 6th, checkmate. Each of 
White's three pieces has moved once, and 
once only. 

“The Four Puzzles in One" (No. 5) are 

•Jriginarfrom 
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solved as follows : (a) Place the Black king 
on his Q R square, and he can then be 
checkmated on the move by White with Q 
to B 8th, The difficulty to the solver lies 
entirely in his invariable assumption that the 
White king must necessarily take some part 
in the business, (b) The Black king is stale¬ 
mated if placed on his K R 8th. (c) He is 
checkmated if placed on his K 6th. (d) If 
you place the Black king on his K Kt 2nd it 
is impossible to group the three White pieces 
so that he shall be in checkmate on that 
square, since the bishop runs on black 
squares. This will, of course, also apply to 
Black’s Q Kt 7th. If the bishop ran on white 
squares it would be necessary to place the 
Black king either on his Q Kt 2nd or his 
K Kt 7th, 

Here is one of the three solutions to “The 
Witches' Dance " (No. 6) 

Play the queens in the following order, 
where, for the sake of simplicity, all the 
moves are reckoned from White's side^ of 
the board : Q R 3rd to Q R sq, K R 6th to 
K R 3rd, K B 2nd to Q 2nd, Q R sq to 
K E 6th, K R 3rd to Q R 3rd, Q Kt 5 ch to 
K R 5 th, KB 6th to K B sq, Q B 7 th 
to Q Kt 6th, Q 2nd to Q 7th, K 4th to 
Q B 2nd, K B sq to K sq, Q Kt 6th to K B 
6th, K Kt 8th to Q Kt 8th. No queen has 
ever attacked another, 
and the White and 
Black have exchanged 
sides of the board in 
the required thirteen 
moves. 

The diagram 
shows how in “The 
Knights Puzzle’ 1 
(No, 7) we may place 
twelve knights so 
that every square of 
the board shall be 
either occupied or 
attacked. This is a 
solution with the 
fewest possible 
knights. 

The answer to 
41 Th e Rookery iJ 
(No. 8) involves the 
little point that in the 

final position the numbered rooks must be in 
numerical order in the direction contrary to 
that in which they appear in the original 
diagram, otherwise it cannot be solved. Play 
the rooks in the following order of their 
numbers. As there is never more than one 
square to which a rook can move (except on 
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the final move) the notation is obvious— 

5> 6 i h 5j 6 t 4 t 3, 6, 4i 7 j Sf 4t 7* 6, 7, 3, 

5, 4, 3, 1, 8, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, r, 8, 2, 1, and rook 
takes bishop, checkmate. These are the 
fewest possible moves—thirty - two. The 
Black king's moves are all forced and need 
not be given. 

In the case of “Checkmate!” (No. 9), 
remove the White pawn from B 6th to K 4th 
and place a Black pawn on Black's K B 2nd. 
Now, White plays P to K 5th, check, and 
Black must play P to B 4th. Then White 
plays P takes P en passant, checkmate. This 
was therefore White's last move, and leaves the. 
position given. It is the only possible solution. 

In order to get a position in which White 
shall have the option of “ Thirty six Mates” 
(No. 10) on the move, place the remaining 
eight White pieces thus 1 K at K B 4th, Q at 
Q Kt 6th, R at Q 6th, R at K Kt 7th, B at 
Q 5th, B at K R 8th, Kt at Q R 5th, and 


Kt at Q B 5th. The follow 
then be given :— 

By discovery from Q 
By discovery from R at Q 6t 


By discovery from R at R 8th ...... 11 

Given by Kt at K 51I1 ... 

Given by pawns____ 


Total 

The answer to * 


ng mates can 

.. 8 

13 


2 

2 

36 



No. 7.— THE KNIGHTS PUZZLE. 
Every square is either occupied or attacked. 


Setting the Board ” is as 
follows. The White 
p a w n s may be 
arranged in 40,320 
ways, the White 
rooks in 2 ways, the 
bishops in 2 ways, 
and the knights in 
2 ways. Multiply 
these numbers 
together and we find 
that the White pieces 
may be placed in 

322.560 different 
ways. The Black 
pieces may, of course, 
be placed in the 
same number of 
ways. Therefore, 
the men may be set up 

111322.560 x 322,560 
= 104,044,953,600 
ways. But the point 

that nearly everybody overlooks is that the 
board may be placed in two different ways 
for every arrangement, Therefore, the answer 
is doubled, and is 208,089,907,200 different 
ways. 

The little game of “ Foxes and Goose" 
should always be won by the Foxes. I do not 
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No. 12.—FOUR-IN-LINE PUZZLE. 
One solution* 


show the other three. In order to save 
space, two arrangements are given on the 
same board, 

“The Grasshoppers* Quadrille” (No. 13) 
is quite easy when once you grasp the situa¬ 
tion, If we regard only the central column 
containing three White and three Black 
draughts, these can be made to change places 
in fifteen moves. Number the seven squares 
downwards, 1 to 7. Now play, 3 to 4, 5 to 3, 

6 to 5, 4 to 6, 2 to 4, 1 to 2, 3 to i, 3 to 3, 

7 to 5i 6 to 7, 4 to 6, 2 to 4, 3 to 2, 5 to 3, 
4 to 5, Six of these moves are simple moves 
and nine are leaps. Now, there are seven 
horizontal rows of three White and three 
Black draughts, if we exclude that central 
column. Each of these rows may be similarly 
interchanged in fifteen moves, and as there is 
some opportunity of doing this in every case 


think it necessary in this case to 
give the line of play, as the reader 
will have little difficulty in finding 
it for himself after playing a few 
games. Though the Goose can 
temporarily break up the line for¬ 
mation of the Foxes, it will be 
found that this can soon be restored 
by correct play and the Goose in¬ 
fallibly driven to the edge of the 
board and beaten. 

In the * 1 * Four-in-Line Puzzle ” 
(No, 12) there are four fundamen¬ 
tally different ways of placing the 
ten draughts so that they shall form 
five straight lines with four draughts 
in every line. One case I gave 
in the last article; the diagrams 
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No. 11—FOUR* IN-LINE PUZZLE. 
Two mort solutions. 


No 14,-SOLITAIRE MUGGINS. 

How to score the two hundred. 

while we are manipulating the column—that 
is to say, there is always at some time or 
other a vacant space in the centre of every 
row—it should be obvious that all the 
draughts may be interchanged in 8 x 15 = 120 
moves. 

Passing on to the Domino Puzzles, I give 
the solution to “Solitaire Muggins" (No, 14)* 
It will be seen from the illustration that the 
play, indicated in accordance with the method 
explained last month, scores the maximum of 
200. Though this puzzle may be solved by 
such an illegitimate trick as playing the 

double three as a single, it will be found 
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that the solution I give is perfectly straight¬ 
forward and requires no such artifice. 

I show a solution of the “ Domino Magic 
Square” (No. 15) in another diagram. It 
will be found that all the columns and rows, 
and the two diagonals, add up 21, as required. 

The dice puzzle, “ Twenty -five -Up ” 
(No. 16) is solved in this way: The best 
number to call is either 2 or 3, because, if 
you, as first player, thoroughly understand 
the game, the chances are 
5 to 1 in your favour 
against another absolutely 
correct player. If you select 
any of the other numbers 
your chances of winning 
are only 2 to 1. The reason 
is this: the only throw that 
can beat the call of 2 is 5, 
and the only throw that 
can beat the call of 3 is 4. 

In every other case there 
are two winning throws out 
of the six that are possible. 

I will just state that the 
two important numbers to 
score, if you possibly can, 
are 7 and 16, for in either 
case you win, whatever position the die lies in. 

Here are the nineteen moves that solve 
“Central Solitaire” (No. 17). The condition 
should be remembered that successive leaps 
with one marble count as only one move; 
therefore the moves enclosed in parentheses 
count as one move only: 19—17, 16—18, 
(29—17, 17—19), 3 °—i8. 27—25, (22—24, 
24—26), 31—23, (4—16, 16—28), 7—9, 
10—8, 12—10, 3—11, 18—6, (1—3, 3—“). 
(13—27, 27—25), (21 

—7. 7 —y). (33—31.31 

—23). (10—8, 8—22, 

22—24, 24-26, 26- 

12, 12 — 10), 5 — 17- All 
the counters are now 
removed except one, 
which is left in the cen¬ 
tral hole. The solution 
needs judgment, as one 
is tempted to make 
several jumps in one 
move, where it would be 
the reverse of good play. 

For example, after play¬ 
ing the first 3—11 
above, one is inclined to 
.increase the length of 
the move by continuing 
with 11—25, 25—27, 
or with 11 —9, 9— 7. 
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No. 15.-DOMINO MAGIC SQUARE. 
Rows, columns, and diagonals add up ax. 
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BACHET'S SQUARE. 
Key to the 1,15a arrangements. 


In the case of “Bachet’s Square,” let us 
use the letters A, K, Q, J, to denote ace, 
king, queen, jack, and D, S, H, C, to denote 
diamonds, spades, hearts, clubs. In diagrams 

1 and 2 we have the two available ways of 
arranging either group of letters so that no 
two similar letters shall be in line—though a 
quarter-turn of 1 will give us the arrange¬ 
ment in 2. If we superimpose or combine 
these two squares, we get the arrangement of 

diagram 3, which is one 
solution. Butineachsquare 
we may put.the letters in 
the top line in twenty-four 
different ways without alter¬ 
ing the scheme of arrange¬ 
ment. Thus, in diagram 4 
the S’s are similarly placed 
to the D’s in 2, the H’s to 
the S’s, the C’s to the H’s, 
and the D’s to the C’s. It 
clearly follows that there 
must be 24 x 24 = 576 ways 
of combining the two primi¬ 
tive arrangements. But the 
error that Labosne fell into 
was that of assuming that 
the A, K, Q, J must be 
arranged in the form 1, and the D, S, H, C 
in the form 2. They may obviously be 
interchanged. So that the correct answer is 

2 x 576 = 1,152, counting reflections and 
reversals as different. 

“ The Thirty-one Puzzle.” In playing this 
game, the first player can always win by 
playing a 5. If your opponent plays another 
5 you play a 2 and score 12. Then as often 
as he plays a 5 you play a 2, and if at any 
stage he drops out of the 
2 series, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 

you step in and win. If 
after your lead of 5 he 
plays anything but an¬ 
other 5, you make 10 or 
17 and win. The first 
player may also win by 
playing a 1, but the play 
is more complicated. 
Finally, I will also state 
that the first player 
may win by leading a 
2. 'I'he play, however, 
is very subtle and diffi¬ 
cult, and I have no 
doubt that manyreaders 
will find it immensely 
entertaining to discover 
the correct line of 
play. 
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MITTEN ” was a mild term 
to apply to John Adams’s 
condition in relation to Miss 
Burton* “ Shattered " would 
have come much nearer the 
mark. But John said nothing 
about it ; it was the very deepest and closest 
secret of his fine, secretive soul* 

AH the damage was done in a flash-like 
that of a lightning stroke* It happened on 
the first night of Miss Burton’s appearance 
at the big farm mansion to give the children 
music lessons. Supper over, and all the 
family assembled in the roomy parlour, the 
new-comer, in pure white, sat down at the 
piano to show her skill 

Smartly scrubbed and brushed* after his 
duties in the field, John crept into a seat in a 
corner. There, motionless throughout the 
evening, he watched and listened. The next 
day, Sunday, he burnt up the long hours 
forging through the tall wheat and the deep 
wood, striving to shut out the fierce-beating 
light of love’s apocalypse* 

Miss Burton—Kitty Burton—had red hair* 
She was very opulent in this respect She 
also had a few freckles—not prominent, but 
unmistakable. She was not pretty* Her 
face was disproportionately long, and there 
was something—cautiously be it said—some¬ 
thing otherwise than impeccably straight 
about her nose. But in her figure and move¬ 
ments, in the texture and tint of her skin, in 
her manner, temperament, she was exquisite* 
John, elementally a poet, was wont to talk to 
himself like this: “When she speaks it’s as 
if a clever hand had touched a harp. When 
she looks at me I don’t see anything but 
heaven’s blue and heaven's stars !” 

As Miss Burton was a lovely specimen of 
what the city could produce, so John was a 
magnificent example of what the country 
could produce* Barely twenty-one, six feet 
tall, gaunt-waisted, deep-chested, with arms 
as beautiful as they were mighty, he was 
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without a physical rival in the valley. As to 
brains, no one could look at his great square 
brow, his penetrating brown eyes, his master¬ 
ful set of jaw, and doubt that he had hrains, 
especially the crowning attribute of brains— 
will. As a matter of fact he was just as 
big mentally as physically. His world was 
narrow, extending only to the hill lines and 
a little way up and down the river, but he 
knew it to the uttermost, and his thoughts 
had made many a glorious excursion beyond 
anything dreamt of in the valley's philosophy* 

Many things awkward enough in their way 
John had dared—quietly, unemotionally, as 
an ordinary man dares to pat a friendly 
mastiffs head. At the county fair one day, 
for instance, happening upon a farm hand 
who, having lost heavily to a chuck-a-luck 
“ shark,” was falling back before a dirk in 
the hand of the man who had wronged him, 
John stepped between them, and stood firm- 
lipped, his big fists clenched. 

“ Put up the knife ! ” said John. 

“I’ll put it into you /" cried the ruffian, 
lunging at John’s heart* 

A great fist shot out and up, caught the 
oncoming chin, and there was a crack like 
the snapping of a hickory stick. The next 
day, in the pot Leris field, they buried the 
chuck-a-luck “shark”; and when John was 
brought to trial, the evidence in, the jury 
instructed, the foreman of the panel got up 
and said :— 

“Your honour, it is not necessary to 
retire ; a vote has been taken." 

“ And what is your verdict ? ” asked the 
judge. 

“That John Adams—God bless him !—is 
not guilty 1 ” 

But, with all his plentiful courage, in the 
presence of the self-possessed and delightful 
Miss Burton John was little more than an 
inorganic heap* His wits, in these circum¬ 
stances, worked scarcely at all, and his arms 
and legs very imperfectly* The spell of the 
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piano-playing goddess pursued him even into 
the fields, interfering with his ability to work 
and to manage horses. On one occasion he 
tore down a gate-post and wrecked a hind 
wheel of Ids wagon as he drove into the 
barnyard with a load of hay* John went ofF 
with the hay—to his infinite embarrassment 
—and only his giant-1 ike strength prevented 
a runaway. On another occasion, while he 
lay in the shade of a walnut bush, thinking 
of Miss Burton and under his breath calling 
her w Kitty,” his team actually bolted with a 
harrow ; and in this episode, struggling to 
check the horses in full gallop, John narrowly 
escaped with his life., 

His father and mother were pulled* 
John had never behaved like this before, 
but no one under the roof of the white 
mansion save John alone ever suspected the 
real nature of his trouble. 

Miss Burton had been living with the 
family, patiently instructing the children 
in music, for about a year, when a great 
tremor passed over the valley 
not an earthquake, but a social 
disturbance. It was due to the 
coming to the nearest town 
twenty-five miles away—of the 
u biggest show on earth," Every¬ 
one, so far as could be 
learned, was going to the 
circus. Certainly all the 
people at the white mansion 
were going, Miss Burton 
with the rest. All the family, 
except John, would travel 
in the high spring seats of 
a huge farm wagon, John 
would go on horseback, in 
company with the other 
young men of the neigh¬ 
bourhood* Possibly he 
would see something of his 
own folks during the day, 
possibly not. 

Precisely how it occurred 
John could not say, but 
suddenly on the night before 
the circus he found himself 
alone with Miss Burton. 

They were in the parlour. 

It was the first time he had 
ventured into that room for 
a week, and, discovering the 
critical nature of the situa¬ 
tion, he abruptly rose to 
go. Miss Burton, as usual, 
was at the piano. Over her 
ruddy mass of hair, over her 41 f v 


long, delicate face, fell a flood of softened 
light. She was playing something very sweet, 
touching the keys so lightly that John stopped 
and held his breath to hear. He was dose to 
her—could have touched her. Her face— 
he saw nothing but her face —clutched and 
tugged at his being like a physical force. He 
was on the point of moving closer, when she 
looked up, noted his grave, handsome face, 
and smiled—smiled so sweetly that John’s 
heart could scarce endure the agony of his 
love. 

[1 Tm going to-morrow,she said, suddenly. 
John tried in vain to speak. 

“ I don’t mean to the circus—although I 
am likely to go to the circus, too," 

“Going ! w stammered John, 

“ Yes,” she said, her lashes drooping, and 
a deep shade of sadness overspreading her 


GOING TO'MOflROVV/ SHE 5A|D f SUDDENLY,' 1 
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face. “ I’m leaving the valley. And I love 
the valley! ” 

“ Then, Miss Burton,’’ said John, forcing 
his words out with almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culty, “ why do you leave ? ” 

“ Because I’ve been appointed principal of 
the music school at home, and must start 
work at once. It is a very lovely school, you 
know.” 

“ I am—sorry,” said John, thickly. “ Good 
night! ” 

“ Good night,” answered Miss Burton, 
slowly, gazing intently after John’s big figure 
as it passed quickly from the room by the 
outer door. For a moment John paused in 
the intense darkness just beyond the thresh¬ 
old. It seemed to him that he must go 
back ; that life would be unbearable without 
Miss Burton. Then again came that low, 
sweet harmony, and again John held his 
breath to listen. Suddenly the music ceased, 
the light in the parlour was put out, and 
John heard the closing of an inner door. 

“It’s getting late,” he reflected. “She’s 
gone to bed. But—no matter.” 

In his room John sat down by the window, 
the soft south wind blowing full in his face. 
The moon came up, magnifying his great 
bulk, silvering his black hair, bringing out 
superbly his noble cast of face. At last he 
rose, lit his lamp, and opened his trunk. 
From the wardrobe, inset in a corner, John 
took his clothing piece by piece and care¬ 
fully packed it in the trunk. Then he 
cleared the photographs off his dressing- 
table, and packed them, pausing to look 
closely at the faces of his father and mother. 
From the mantelpiece he took a number of 
small objects—among them a tiny, limp- 
backed book containing a four-leaf clover, 
brown, dry, graceful, delicate. Many months 
before Miss Burton had plucked it for one 
of the children, and the child had put it in 
John’s lapel. In the foolish way people 
have, John had cherished it. Mere nothing 
that it was, about it, in his immense loneli¬ 
ness, he had wrapped his tender thoughts, 
his great affection, like a holy fanatic worship¬ 
ping an inaccessible deity through some 
poor tangible trifle. The book and the dead 
fibre John packed with especial care, lest his 
symbol crumble. Locking and strapping 
his trunk, he heard a noise below. It was 
his father getting up to prepare for the long 
journey to the circus. 

At the break of day John was on the road, 
astride his own horse, Jim—a tall, wiry, 
fractious bay, with a finely-arched neck and 
a flowing tail. Contrary to his intention the 

Vol. xxxv.— 60 . 


day before, he was not riding with the other 
young men; he had changed his mind about 
this. The family at the white mansion had 
been up and bustling, but John had come 
away first—come without seeing Miss Burton, 
without wishing to see her. As the day 
advanced the highway swarmed with vehicles, 
packed with happy people. Self-absorbed 
in the extreme, yet John could not be quite 
insensate to the animated and picturesque 
show. Again and again, as of old, it rushed 
in upon him, quickening his pulses, cheering 
his heart, flashing a bright smile over his 
melancholy face. 

The sun glared and beat. The horses 
whinnied and strained and glistened. The 
velvety white dust, rolling up in clouds, 
settled on the sombre clothing of the men 
and women, and on the gayer apparel of the 
younger folk, until all the procession was 
dimmed and silvered. Close to the edge of 
the road John passed along at a swift canter. 
Every face he saw was fresh and beaming. 
Every voice he heard—and the air palpitated 
with voices—was vibrant with energy and 
gladness. Hundreds of people hailed him, 
young and old—for everyone knew that rangy 
bay and its great-limbed, fine-tempered, 
universally-honoured rider. At the joyous 
call of his friends, at the continually-recurring 
sound of his name, John bowed and smiled 
and called back, but his spur was ever 
tickling Jim’s flank, and Jim was ever 
sweeping ahead. 

“ Keep him till my father calls for him ; 
and please look after him well.” 

So instructing the liveryman with whom he 
left his proud possession, Jim, John set off 
for the main thoroughfare of the city. He 
would see the street parade and attend the 
circus ; it might cheer him up—give him some 
sort of lead. At night he would sit down in 
his room at the hotel, quietly think matters 
over, write for his trunk, and break the news 
10 the home-folks as gently as possible. 
Gone was the vista of a farm life and a 
rorlorn, inarticulate hope; the future was a 
sealed book—a book that he must get open 
somehow and without much delay. In his 
purse was a fairly substantial amount, but it 
would not carry him far; and to ask his 
father for money was irreconcilably foreign to 
his intentions. The world—the mighty world 
—hospitable to many, somewhere in its vast 
economy must make room for John Adams. 
What line he would take he did not know ; 
he knew only the farm ; the city he had seen 
not more than half-a-dozen times in his life. 
It moved hiifft strangely, made his blood 
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leap. But it was all haze and glamour and 
mystery. 

From the densely-thronged pavement John 
witnessed the street parade—the fluttering of 
the flags and banners, the thunder and crash 
of the bands, the screeching of the calliope, 
the tinselled showmen, the plumed horses, 
the elephants and camels, the wild beasts in 
their cages—all the noisy, gilded, tawdry, 
pompous pageant. Then he boarded a street¬ 
car labelled “ Show Grounds,” struggling with 
hundreds of others to get on. The car went 
forward with a ceaseless clanging of its big 
gong, the people babbling, laughing, scream¬ 
ing, jostling. The journey ended close by a 
city of bristling pole-points and taut white 
canvas, and John moved slowly with the hot, 
dusty, pushing throng to the ticket-stand, and 
thence into the huge, oval-shaped menagerie 
tent. 

For more than an hour, in this stuffy, 
malodorous wonderland, the young farmer 
feasted his eyes upon the world’s great beasts 
of prey. Right round the tent they were 
ranged, in a close, unbroken line of heavily- 
barred cages—the dense crowd held at a safe 
distance by a thick guard-rope, supported by 
stout iron uprights. Before the lions John 
stood in awe, studying their lithe and 
muscular frames, their black and yellow marks, 
their bristling manes, their noble but terrible 
faces. Thus engrossed, his attention was 
suddenly attracted by a rapid shuffling of 
feet in one of the cages. Looking up 
quickly he saw a keeper in the cage in the 
act of sharply striking a big lion under the 
flank with his raw-hide whip. There was a 
deep, menacing growl. Again the lash leapt, 
and again the lion felt its waspish tail. 

Such was the start of the matter, as John 
saw it 

The next thing he observed was the lion 
flying ferociously at the wielder of the raw- 
hide. This man, nimble as a cat, dodged 
the onset, cried out harshly, and dealt the 
animal a third blow with redoubled force. 
Swinging round, the lion sprang again. Again 
the keeper, with incredible agility, evaded the 
attack ; but this time, realizing the murderous 
temper of the brute, he flung back the bolts 
of an end door, jumped to the ground, and 
wheeled to refasten the cage. The merest 
chip of a second was all he needed. The 
bolts were actually moving, when the lion 
struck the door with his powerful paws, 
drove it violently open, and hurled the keeper 
bleeding to the earth, a cage-length away. 
Breathless, stereotyped in his tracks, John 
watched for the injured man to rise ; but the 


moments slipped by, and he lay limp and 
motionless. 

John felt as if his heart had failed ; as if 
he should never move again. Then he 
became aware of the screams of women, of 
the anguish and tumult of an awful panic. 
Behind him he knew that the great crowd 
was rushing out: that there was a reckless, 
brutal, indescribable debacle. The lion 
stood in the cage-door, wearing a con¬ 
temptuous look of legitimate mastery. All 
at once it occurred to John to fly. He 
wondered why he had not fled before. But 
at this moment he beheld a woman in black, 
clinging desperately to two little girls, abruptly 
thrown off from the rushing volume of people 
directly towards the lion. One great bound 
and John seized the woman about the waist. 
He was struggling backwards with her, the 
children being dragged along, when he saw 
the lion drop quickly from the cage and 
boldly approach. His eyes falling upon one 
of the iron posts supporting the guard-rope, 
John drew his knife, cut the rope, pulled up 
the post, and sprang over the half-crouching 
woman and children sheer in the lion’s path. 

Still, white, adamantine; chest and left 
foot slightly forward, right heel sunk in the 
soft turf, arms half-flexed, knotted fists 
clamped about his weapon—so towered the 
bucolic giant. In his ears rang pandemonium, 
but he did not look back—dare not look 
back. The slightest waver, the merest turning 
of his head, as he fully believed, meant 
certain death. The lion stopped, sank down, 
fixed the man with its greenish, unwavering 
glare. Then it slowly rose to its feet, head 
low between the shoulders, long tail nervously 
twitching from side to side. It opened its 
mouth, uttered a low moan. John noted its 
four sharp-pointed, sharp-edged canines and 
its short, strong jaw. Again the low, singular 
moan ; and then, exactly as it had sprung at 
the keeper, the great beast sprang at John. 

Unlike the keeper, John did not dodge ; 
he was not good at dodging ; in all his life 
he had dodged but one challenge—that of a 
stand-up talk with the girl he loved. 

John did not dodge. 

When the onrush came he met it frontally 
—met it with all his great weight and sturdy 
might. The leap spent, the deadly forepaws 
close to the ground, John drove the point of 
the iron upright full into the beast’s yawning 
throat. There was an agonized, deafening roar, 
a guttural spasm, and the warm blood, gush¬ 
ing forth in a stream, spattered John’s white 
face and drenched his big hands. Closing 
viciously uoan the froMi the lion struck and 
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11 WHEN THE ONRUSH CAME HE MET IT FRONTALLY—MKT IT WITH ALL MIS C ft EAT WEIGHT 

AND STURDY MIGHT. tl 


gnashed at it as if it were human prey. 
Sturdily John bore the butt of the upright 
into the ground, and with every lunge the 
beast drove the weapon deeper into its 
blood-choked throat 

Of this terrible struggle some age-like 
moments, John barely preserving life and 
limb by a masterly use of the short length of 
unyielding metal. Then, baffled and sorely 
punished, the lion wriggled to its hind feet, 
sprang free of the lance like instrument, and 
hacked slowly away, roaring, gurgling, stag¬ 
gering, strangling. Without pursuing, without 

J ™ v o l 


heart to pursue, John simply regathered his 
shattered strength and braced himself as 
before. At the distance of a single bound 
the lion stopped and steadied itself, copiously 
dribbling blood. 

Again its head was low, its eyes aflame, 
its tail twitching. Once more that singular, 
half-inaudible moan ; and then, like a flash, 
the brute crouched and sprang. So much 
wiser by experience, this time it came on 
with its mouth tight-shut, John struck 
tactically as at first—just at the end of the 
lion's leap, THt formidable weapon pierced 
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the right nostril, glanced along the frontal 
bone, and inflicted a ghastly wound in the 
optic cavity. With a thunderous, piteous 
roar the monster lurched backwards and 
swung round and round, furiously smiting its 
wounded head. 

John turned deathly sick. The quick 
circling of the lion made his brain reel. So 
far as he was concerned, he felt that the 
fight was over. His grip on the iron bar 
had become sadly nerveless. Besides, the 
bar was bloody and slimy and difficult to 
hold. With all his heart he hoped the beast 
would not attack again. If it did, he felt he 
must go down in helpless defeat. 

Two sharp reports, sounding almost 
together. 

The lion stopped whirling, sank on its 
haunches, threw its ponderous head high, 
buckled back upon itself, and fell heavily to 
the ground. 

John saw two showmen standing over the 
fallen beast, their smoking rifles in their 
hands. Then he dropped the slimy iron 
and turned on his heel. The tent was 
empty, the animals skulking in the recesses 
of their lairs. The place seemed stuffier than 
ever, the air without vitality. John saw the 
light at one end of the tent and staggered 
for it. His weakness weighed him down 
like the pressure of tons of matter. With 
both hands he clutched at his throat, rending 
his collar, tearing open his shirt, exposing 
his brawny, heaving, blood-streaked chest. 
Titanically he struggled against collapse, for 
his mind was whirling with the fearful ques¬ 
tion-how fared his people, and how fared 
his heart’s idol, in that appalling human 
efflux ? 

Two sterling old country people, a man 
and a woman, slow of gait and sombre of 
dress, entered the circus grounds from the 
street. Although the woman was amply 
proportioned, beside her rugged escort she 
looked slight and small. Suddenly, observing 
the crowd in turbulent motion, and hearing 
vague, alarmist cries, the old couple stood 
still. From beneath her black sun-bonnet 
the woman looked anxiously at the man’s 
face. It was a very serious face, that man’s 
face—of pretty nearly everything the old 
lady’s mirror and gauge. A cloud of deep 
concern swept the grave eyes, and the woman, 
glancing quickly before, saw a big, bare-headed 
man reel from the door of the menagerie tent, 
his face blood-stained, and the clothing rent 
away from his throat and chest. 

“Andy!” screamed the old lady, clutch¬ 


ing at her husband’s arm; “ ain’t that 

John?” 

“ Turn back quick, mother 1 I guess it’s 
a fight!” 

Not unlike an old war-horse going into 
battle, Andrew Adams rushed forward. Who¬ 
ever fell in his way was roughly hurled asides 
An attendant in uniform, striving to force 
him back, received a shattering blow in the 
breast. Savagely the grizzled farmer forged 
ahead, unhalting until he threw his great 
arms about his son. 

“ Steady, my boy ! ” he cried. “ It’s dad, 
my son! What hound has dared to strike 
John Adams?” 

That deep-toned voice, the loving pressure 
of those iron-like muscles, John recognised 
with a stupendous throb of relief. He 
wanted to ask questions—to explain, but he 
was unutterably tired, his head insupportably 
heavy. 

Dimly he saw his mother, and heard 
her sobbing, affectionate treble, “ My pore 
boy—my blessed boy ! ” Then, sinking into 
a yielding seat, he heard the rumble of 
wheels, and was conscious of a fading, 
multitudinous murmur. 

The next thing John definitely knew, Miss 
Burton had dashed into her own drawing¬ 
room, her face like marble. Involuntarily 
he looked at his hands—they were clean; 
felt his face — the blood-spots were gone. 
Before he could speak Miss Burton had 
burst into tears, fallen on her knees by the 
couch where he lay, and was covering his 
lips with kisses. Then she rose, and he 
heard her say, brokenly :— 

“ I know you will forgive me, Mrs. Adams ; 
for I, too, love John ! ” 

At daybreak the next morning John left 
the city on the glossy back of Jim. In the 
lonely country road he looked at the morning 
paper. It was all there, in very black ink and 
very feeling rhetoric, including a long list of 
persons more or less seriously injured in 
the stampede. From the lion’s immediate 
menace John learned that he had delivered 
the wife and children of a beloved riverman 
known as “ The Commodore,” whose chief 
fame, up and down the quays, sprang from 
his great pride in, and assiduous devotion to, 
his little family. Sonorous phrases, “ un¬ 
exampled nerve,” “ unparalleled heroism,” 
abounded. There was also talk of a sum 
from the heroes’ fund, a national medal, and 
a great mass meeting in the opera house, 
presided over by the mayor, “to offer the 
community’s; Bdm&ge to John Adams.” The 
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young farmer spurred his horse to a gallop, 
glancing over his shoulder as if he half 
expected to behold the medal and the mass 
meeting in close pursuit 

The trumpet of fame, the magnet of the 
world—on this sun-flooded opening of a fresh 
day—stirred no answering impulse in the 
virginal soul of John Adams, All he heard 
were the delightful melodies of the field and 
the wood. All he saw were the long furrow's, 
the waving grain, a little home on the rising 
ground by the pasture land, just a few hours 


before, with that extraordinary girl Kitty, he 
had gone out into the soft enchantment of 
the summer night There had been innumer' 
able faint stirrings of distant sound. About 
them had been the close-mown grassland the 
r flowers, and the wind-tossed crochet of light 
and shadow, 11 1, too, love John ! w The thing, 
at last, had become quite natural and simple, 
John had accepted the long-evaded challenge, 
and of all the struggles of his life, boy or 
man, it had brought him the easiest and 
sweetest victory. 
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A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

By GEORGE J. BEESLEY. 



HE majority of us are apt to 
regard a map as a thing without 
soul—a conglomeration of wiggly- 
waggly lines and dots, the former 
being employed to mark the 
course of rivers, boundaries, etc., and the 
latter to indicate the position of towns. Of 
course, there are also innumerable names and 
figures which are all 
intended to convey 
some sort of informa¬ 
tion; and further to 
complicate matters (or 
the reverse, according 
to the individual way 
of thinking) some 
maps are beautified 
with dabs and splashes 




FIG. a. 


to show you that a map is 
really funnier than many 
so-called comic sketches. 

The outlines are provided 
for you, and your im¬ 
agination, which need 
not be very 
vivid, sup¬ 
plies the few 
details which 
go to com¬ 
plete the pic¬ 
ture. Before 
going farther 
I must admit 
(I use must 

advisedly, my drawings compel me to do 
so) that I am no artist, and that this 
article is written solely with the 
idea of providing a little harm¬ 
less amusement for readers of 
this Magazine, many of whom 
are probably no better draughts¬ 
men than the writer, although, 
at the same time, it is impossible 
for them to be worse. These, 
I do not doubt, will be able to 
find plenty of amusement in 
exercising their imaginations 
upon an ordinary atlas, while 
our more expert brethren will be 


of colour which may be intended to distin¬ 
guish countries, or counties, or cities, or parks, 
or altitudes, or, in fact, anything according 
to the key to the colour-scheme which you 
will find neatly tucked away in one corner of 
the chart. In fact, the man in the street 
regards a map as a cold, matter-of-fact docu¬ 
ment, out of which one would expect to get 
as much amusement as out of a dictionary 
or a handbook of the law. 

Now I want to disillusion you. I will try 

Digitized byGoOQle 
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able to produce 
many remarkable 
effects which are 
altogether be¬ 
yond the powers 
of the man in the 
street. 

Let us first of all look 
carefully at an ordinary out¬ 
line map of England and 
Wales (Fig. i.) And what 
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do we see ? An extra¬ 
ordinary commotion 
on the west coast! 
Yes; a runaway pig— 
a fine fat animal — 
being pursued by an 
old couple to whom it 
doubtless belongs. 



The old man is 
close on the 
animal’s heels, 
but is appa¬ 
rently out of 
breath after his 
unusual exer¬ 
tion, for look 
FIC - 4* how wide open 

is his mouth ! 

His better half is not far behind ; she too is 
at full trot, but has more staying powers than 
the old man, and is able to shout out “ Stop 
him ! ” to someone in the distance, at the 
same time indicating the runaway animal 
with outstretched finger. What! you can’t 
see it? Perhaps a glance at illustrations 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4 will help you. 





FIG. 8. 


FIG. 5 . 

There are heaps of other in¬ 
teresting things in a map of 
England and Wales which I 
will leave you to discover for 
yourselves, merely mentioning 
in passing that, taking the coun¬ 
ties of Northampton, Oxford, 
Berks, Hants, and Sussex col¬ 
lectively, one 
hasaverygood 
illustration of 
a “sleeping 
beauty.”Tastes 
differ with 
regard to 
“ beauty,” and 
I would prefer 




to sleep in a more comfortable 
position, but I have frequently 
seen workmen taking their 
after-dinner nap sitting on the 
floor with their backs to a wall. 

However much one may 
desire universal peace, it ap¬ 
pears highly improbable that 
Alaska and Siberia will ever be 
reconciled. Whenever one 
looks at the map, they are 
“ having a few words.” (Fig. 5.) 

It is a dispute that has been 
going on for ages, and there 
are no signs of a settlement. 

Each one, strange to say, sports Flo . 7 . 

a sort of “billy- 
goat ” beard, 
but that is an 
appendage to 
which no lady 
ought to object 
in a man, as, in 
time of war, its 
capture by the 
opposing party 
should make it 
master of the 
situation. 

When in the 
North Pacific Ocean we should keep our eyes 
open for a sea-serpent which has caused a 
great deal of commotion during the last few 
years. This fearful and wonderful beast is 
known as Japan. (Fig. 6.) 

Our next illustration, Fig. 7, is the face of 
an impertinent woman with protruding 

/ tongue. To obtain this you draw a line 
across India from Madras, on the east 
coast, to Trivandrum, on the west. You 
will find the face on the lower side of 
the line. 

Illustration Fig. 8 is the western part of 
Australia, which represents the head of a 
lioness with her ears laid back, as though 
annoyed at something. Finally, if you cut 
off the northern 
peninsula of New **'* f 

Guinea and draw a ‘V 
line through Mount 
Gautier and the 
Marianne Strait you 
will have an illustra¬ 
tion of a camel’s 
head and fore-quarters on 
western side of the line. (Fig. 9.) 

Now take a map and see what 
you can do. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
CHAPTER IV. 

the HIGHWAYMAN AND the --. 

HEY both meant what they 
said. And yet, of course, it 
is nonsense to promise that 
you will never do anything 
again, because, of course, you 
must do something if it’s only 
simple subtraction, or eating poached eggs 
and sausages. You will, of course, under¬ 
stand that what they meant was that they 
would never again do anything to cause Mrs, 
HoneyseU a moment’s uneasiness, and in 
order to make this possible the first thing to 
do was, of course, to find out how to set the 
clock back. Slowly munching sausage, and 
feeling, as she always did when she ate slowly, 
that she was doing something very virtuous 
and ought to have a prize or a medal for it, 
Elfrida asked her mind to be kind enough to 
get some poetry ready by the time she had 
finished breakfast. And sure enough, her 
mind, in its own secret backyard, as it were, 

byCi <%*$#-***•' 


did get something ready. And while this was 
happening Elfrida, in what corresponded to 
her mind’s front garden, was wishing that she 
had been lx>rn a poet, 

“1 wonder," said the girl, w where the clock 
is that weVe got to set back ? " 

f( Gh, Mouldiwarp’ll tell us t " said the boy. 
When breakfast was over they went out 
into the grassy space round which the ruined 
walls of the castle rose up so grey and stately 
with the wallflowers and toad flax growing out 
of them, and sat down among the round- 
faced, white-frilled daisies, and told each 
other what they had thought, or what they 
thought they had thought, while they were 
back in those times when people were afraid 
of Honey, 

And as they sat there it came over Elfrida, 
suddenly, how good a place it was, and bow 
lucky they were to be there at home at Arden, 
so that she said, quite without knowing she 
was going to say anything ;— 

Arden, Arden, Arden, 

Lawn and castle and garden ; 

Daisies and grass and wallflowers gold— 
Mouldiwarp, come out of the mould* 

"Thafs more like poetry, that is, 33 said the 
Mouldiwarp, sitting on the green grass between 
the children ; 11 more lik'n anything I've heard 
ye say yet—so 5 tis* An J now den ; what is it 
for you dis fine day an 3 all ? ” 

It seemed in such a good temper that 
Elfrida asked a question that had long tried 
to get itself asked* 

“ Why,” was the question, “ why do you 
talk like the country people do ? ” 

M Sussex bam an' bred," said the mole ; 
“ but I know other talk. Sussex talk's what 
they call ‘racy of the soil*—means 'smells 
of the earth 1 where I live. I can talk all 
sorts, though, I used to spit French once on 
a time, ypung Fitzrle-seigneun” 

E. Kesbit-Bisrfi&l 1 ^! ^1 ^' TTC 1 1 11 
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“ You must know lots and lots,” said Edred. 

“ I do,” said the mole. 

“ How old are you ? ” Edred asked, in 
spite of Elfrida’s warning, “ Hush ! it’s rude.” 

“ ’S old as my tongue an’ a little older’n 
me teeth,” said the mole, showing them. 

“Ah, don’t be cross,” said Elfrida, “and 
such a beautiful day, too, and just when we 
wanted you to show us how to put back the 
clock and all.” 

“ That’s a deed, that is,” said the mole; 
“ but you’ve not quarrelled this three days, 
so you can go where you please and do what 
you will. Only you’re in the way here if you 
want to stop the clock. Get up into the 
gate tower and look out, and when you see 
the great clock face, come down at once and 
sit on the second-hand. That’ll stop it, if 
anything will.” 

Looking out through the breezy arch 
the children saw a very curious sight 

The green and white of grass and daisies 
began to swim, as it were, before their eyes. 
The lawn within the castle walls was all 
uneven because the grass had not been laid 
there by careful gardeners, with spirit-levels 
and rollers, who wanted to make a lawn, but 
by Nature herself, who wanted just to cover 
up bits of broken crockery and stone, and 
old birds’ nests, and all sorts of odd rubbish. 
And now it began to stretch itself, as though 
it were a live carpet, and to straighten and 
tighten itself till it lay perfectly flat. 

And the grass seemed to be getting greener 
in places. And in other places there were 
patches of white thicker and purer than 
before. 

“ Look ! look ! ” cried Edred ; “ look ! the 
daisies are walking about.” 

They were. Stiffly and steadily, like well- 
drilled little soldiers, the daisies were form¬ 
ing into twos, into fours, into companies. 
Looking down from the window of the gate 
tower it was like watching thousands of little 
white beads sort themselves out from among 
green ones. 

“ What are they going to do ? ” Edred 
asked, but naturally Elfrida was not able to 
tell him. 

The daisies massed themselves together in 
regiments, in armies. On certain parts of the 
smooth grass certain companies of them 
stopped and stayed. 

“ They’re making a sort of pattern,” said 
Edred. “ Look ! there’s a big ring all round 
—a sort of pattern.” 

“ I should think they were ! ” cried Elfrida. 
“ Look ! look ! It’s the clock.” 

It was. On the pure green face of the 


lawn was an enormous circle marked by a 
thick line of closely-packed white daisies. 
Within it were the figures that are on the 
face of a clock—all twelve of them. The 
hands were of white daisies, too, both the 
minute-hand and the hand that marks the 
hours; and between the VI and the centre was 
a smaller circle, also white and of daisies, 
round which they could see a second-hand 
move. 

With one accord the two children blundered 
down the dark, dusty, cobwebby, twisty stairs 
of the gate tower and rushed across the lawn. 
In the very centre of the clock-face sat the 
Mouldiwarp, looking conscious and a little 
conceited. 

“ How did you do it ? ” Elfrida gasped. 

“ The daisies did it. Poor little things! 
They can’t invent at all. But they do cany 
out other people’s ideas quite nicely. All the 
white things have to obey me, of course,” it 
added, carelessly. 

“ And this is The Clock?" 

The Mouldiwarp giggled. “ My child, 
what presumption ! The clock is much too 
big for you to see ever—all at once. The 
sun’s the centre of it. This is just a pretend¬ 
ing clock. It’ll do for what we want, of 
course, or I wouldn’t have had it made for 
you. Sit down on the second-hand—oh, no, 
it won’t hurt the daisies. Count a hundred 
—yes, that’s right.” 

They sat down on the close white line of 
daisies and began to count earnestly. 

“And now,” the Mouldiwarp said, when 
the hundred was counted, “ it’s just the same 
time as it was when you began ! So now you 
understand.” 

“ But if we sit here,” said Elfrida, “ how 
can we ever be anywhere else ? ” 

“You can’t,” said the Mouldiwarp. “So 
one of you will have to stay and the other 
to go.” 

“ You go, Elfie,” said Edred. “ I’ll stay 
till you come back.” 

“That’s very dear of you,” said Elfrida, 
“ but I’d rather we went together. Can’t you 
manage it ? ” she asked the mole. 

“ I could , of course,” it said; “ but . . . 
he’s afraid to go without you,” it said, 
suddenly. 

“ He isn’t, and he’s two years younger than 
me, anyway,” Elfrida said, hotly. 

“Well, go without him,” said the mole. 
“You understand perfectly, don’t you, that 
when he has stopped the clock your going is 
the same as your not going, and your being 

here is the same as not being, and- 

What I mean,” it added, hastily returning to 
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“they sat down on the close WHITE LINE of daisies." 


Sussex talk, “you needn* be so turble put 
out. He won’t know you've gone nor yet 'e 
won’t believe you've come back. Be off 
with 'e, my gell,” 

Elfrida hesitated. Then, “Oh, Edred,” 
she said, “ I have had such a time ! Did it 
seem very long? I know it was horrid of 
me, but it was so interesting I couldn't come 
back before.'" 

“ Nonsense,” said Edred, “ Well* go it 
you like ; I don't mind." 

** I’ve been, I tell you,” said Elfrida, drag¬ 
ging him off the second hand of the daisy 
clock, whose soldiers instantly resumed their 
wheeling march, 

11 So now you see,” said the mole. “ Tell 
you what—next time you wanter stop de 
dock well just wheel de barrer on to it 
Now you go along and play. You’ve had 
enough Arden magic for this T ere Fursday, so 
.you ’ave, bless yer hearts an' all" 

And they went 

That was how Edred perceived the adven¬ 
ture of “The Highwayman and the —*— 
But 1 will not anticipate. The way the adven¬ 
ture seemed to Elfrida was rather different. 

After the mole said “ my gell ” she hesi¬ 
tated, and then went slowly towards the 
castle where the red roof of the house 
showed between the old, ivy-grown grey 
buttresses. She looked back, to see Edred 
and the Mouldiwarp close together on the 
face of the wonderful green and white clock. 



They were very still. She made her mind 
up—ran indoors and up the stairs and 
straight to The Door—she found it at 
once—shut the door, and opened the second 
chest to the right, 

“ You change your clothes and the times change loo— 
Change, thal is what you’ve gol to do; 

Cooroo, cooroo, cooroo, cooroo/* 

said the pigeons or the silence or Elfrida. 

“ I wonder,” she said, slipping on a quilted 
green satin petticoat with pink rosebuds 
embroidered on it, “whether Shakespeare 
began being a poet like that—just little odd 
lines coming into his head without him 
meaning them to.” And her mind, as she 
put on a pink-and-white brocaded dress, was 
busy with such words as “Our great poet, 
the Honourable Miss Arden,” or “ Miss 
Arden, the female Milton of nowadays." 

She fitted on a white, soft little cap with 
pink ribbons and ran to open the door. 
She was not a bit afraid. It was like going 
into a dream, Nothing would be real 
there. Yet—as she ran through the attic 
door and the lace of her sleeve caught on a 
big rusty nail and tore with a harsh hissing 
noise—she felt very sorry. 

But she had only half the first half of a 
thought to give to the lace—for the door 
opened, not on the quiet corridor with the 
old prints at Arden Castle, but on a quite 
strange panelled room, full of a most extra¬ 
ordinary disorder of stuffs—feathers, dresses. 
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cloaks, bonnet-boxes, parcels, rolls, packets, 
lace, scarves, hats, gloves, and finery of all 
sorts. There were a good many people there : 
serving-maids—she knew they were serving- 
maids—a gentleman in knee-breeches showing 
some fine goldsmith’s work on a silver tray, 
and in the middle a very pretty, languishing- 
looking young lady who looked as silly as 
she was fair. All the women wore enormous 
crinolines—or hoops. 

“ What! Hid in the closet all the while, 
cousin ? ” said the young lady. “ Oh, but it’s 
the slyest chit! Come, see how the new 
scarf becomes thy Bet. Is it not vastly 
modish ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Elfrida, not knowing in the 
least what to say. 

Everything gave a sort of tremble and 
twist, like the glass bits in a kaleidoscope 
give just before they settle into a pattern. 
Then, as with the bits of glass, everything was 
settled, and Elfrida, instead of feeling that 
she was looking at a picture, felt that she was 
alive, with live people. 

Some extraordinary accident had fixed in 
Elfrida’s mind the fact that Queen Anne 
began to reign in 1702. I don’t know how 
it was. These accidents do sometimes occur. 
And she knew that in Queen Anne's day 
ladies wore hoops. Also, since they had 
gone back a hundred years to Boney’s time, 
perhaps this second venture had taken her 
back two hundred years. If so- 

“ Please,” she said, very quickly, “ is this 
1707, and is Queen Anne dead ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said everyone in the 
room ; and Bet added, “ La, child, don’t 
delay us with your prattle. The coach will 
be here at fen, and we must lie at Tonbridge 
to-night.” 

So Elfrida, all eyes and ears, squeezed into 
a corner between a band-box and a roll of 
thick, blue-flowered silk and looked and 
listened. 

Bet, she gathered, was her cousin—an 
Arden, too. She and Bet and the maids, 
and an escort of she couldn’t quite make 
out how many men, were to go down to 
Arden together. The many men were be¬ 
cause of the Arden jewels, that had been 
re-set in the newest mode, and the collar of 
pearls and other presents Uncle Arden had 
given to Bet; and the highwaymen, who, Elfrida 
learned, were growing so bold that they would 
attack a coach in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
broad daylight. Bet, it seemed, had under¬ 
taken commissions for all her girl friends 
near Arden, and had put off most of them 
till the last moment. She had carefully spent 


her own pin-money during her stay in town, 
and was now hastily spending theirs. The 
room was crowded with tradesmen and women 
actually pushing each other to get near the lady 
who had money to spend. One woman with 
a basket of china was offering it in exchange 
for old clothes or shoes, just as old women 
do now at back doors. And Cousin Bet’s 
maid had a very good bargain, she con¬ 
sidered, in a china tea-pot and two dishes, in 
exchange for an old green lutestring dress and a 
hooped petticoat of violet quilted satin. Then 
there was a hasty meal of cold bacon and 
bread and beer, and, Elfrida being wrapped 
up in long-skirted coat and scarves almost 
beyond bearing, it was announced that the 
coach was at the door. 

It was a very tight fit when at last they were 
all packed into the carriage, for though the 
carriage was large there was a great deal to 
fill it up, what with Cousin Bet and her great 
hoops, and the maids and their hoops, and 
the band-boxes and packages of different 
sizes and shapes, and the horrid little pet 
dog that yapped and yahed, and tried to bite 
everyone, from the footmen to Elfrida. The 
streets were narrow and very dirty, and smelt 
very nasty in the hot June sun. 

And it was very hot and stuffy inside the 
carriage, and more bumpety than you would 
think possible—more bumpety even than a 
wagon going across a furrowed com - field. 
Elfrida felt rather headachy, like you do when 
you go out in a small boat and everyone says 
it is not at all rough. By the time the carriage 
got to Lewisham Elfrida’s bones were quite 
sore, and she felt as though she had been 
beaten. There were no springs to the carriage, 
and it reminded her of a bathing-machine 
more than anything else—you know the way it 
bumps on the shingly part of the shore when 
they are drawing you up the beach, and you 
tumble about and can’t go on dressing, and 
all your things slide off the seats. The maids 
were cross and looked it. Cousin Bet had 
danced till nigh midnight, and been up with 
the lark, so she said. And, having said it, 
went to sleep in a corner of the carriage 
looking crosser than the maids. Elfrida 
began to feel that empty, uninterested sensa¬ 
tion which makes you wish you hadn’t come. 
The carriage plunged and rattled on through 
the green country, the wheels bounding in 
and out of the most dreadful ruts. More 
than once the wheel got into a rut so deep 
that it took all the men to heave it out again. 
Cousin Bet woke up to say that it was vastly 
annoying, and instantly went to sleep again. 

Elfrida, being the smallest person in the 
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carriage except Amour, the dog, was con¬ 
stantly being thrown into somebody’s lap— 
to the annoyance of both parties. It was 
very much the most uncomfortable ride she 
had ever had- She thought of the 
smooth, swift rush of the train— 
even the carrier's cart was luxury 
compared to this. “The roads 
aren’t like roads at all, ,J she told 
herself; 44 they're like ploughed 
fields with celery trenches in 
them — she had a 
friend a market gar¬ 
dener, so she knew. 

Long before the car¬ 
nage drew up in front 
of the Bull at Ton- 
bridge Elfrida felt 
rhat if she only had 
a piece of poetry 
ready she would say 
it, and ask the 
Mould [warp to take 
her back to her own 
times, where, at any 
rate, carriages had 
springs and roads 
were roads. And 


shining furniture and bow windows at both 
ends, one set looking on the road where the 
sign of the Bell creaked and swung from 
a tall post, and the other looking on a very 


"COME, SEE HOW THE NEW SCARF DtCOMtiS THV BET. -IS IT NOT VAST LV MOPISH?" 


when the carriage did stop she was so stiff 
she could hardly stand. 

il Come along in/* said a stout, pleasant- 
faced lady in a frilled cap; “come in, my 
poppet. There's a fine supper, though it’s 
me says it, and a bed that you won’t beat 
in Kent for soft and clean, you may lay to 
that.” 

There was a great bustle of shouting ostlers 
and stablemen ; the horses were taken out 
before the travellers were out of the carriage. 
Supper was laid in a big upper room, with 

Digitized by viOOQ LC 


neat green garden, with clipped box hedges 
and yew arbours. Getting all the luggage 
into the house seemed likely to be a long 
business. Elfrida saw that she would not 
be missed, and she slipped down the twisty* 
cornery back stairs and through the back 
kitchen into the green garden. It was 
pleasant to stretch one's legs, and not to be 
cramped and buffeted and shaken. But she 
walked down the grass-path rather demurely, 
for she was very stiff indeed. 

And it was there, in a yew arbour, that she 
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came suddenly on the grandest and hand¬ 
somest gentleman that she had ever seen. 
He wore a white wig, very full at the sides 
and covered with powder, and a full-skirted 
coat of dark-blue silk, and under it a long 
waistcoat with the loveliest roses and forget- 
me-nots in bunches, embroidered on silk and 
tied in bunches with gold ribbons. He had 
lace ruffles and a jewelled brooch, and the 
jolliest blue eyes in the world. He looked 
at Elfrida very kindly with his jolly eyes. 

“A lady of quality, I’ll be bound,” he said, 
“and travelling with her suite.” 

“ I’m Miss Arden of Arden,” said Elfrida. 

“ Your servant, madam,” said he, spring¬ 
ing to his feet and waving his hat in a very 
flourishing sort of bow. 

Elfrida’s little curtsy was not at all the 
right kind of curtsy, but it had to do. 

“ And what can I do to please Miss Arden 
of Arden ? " he asked. “ Would she like a 
ride on my black mare ? ” 

“ Oh, no, thank you,” said Elfrida, so 
earnestly that he laughed as he said:— 

“ Sure I should not have thought fear 
lived with those eyes.” 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Elfrida, contemp¬ 
tuously ; “ only I’ve been riding in a horrible 
carriage all day, and I feel as though I never 
wanted to ride on anything any more.” 

He laughed again. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ come and sit by 
me and tell me all the town news.” 

Elfrida smiled to think what news she could 
tell him, and then frowned in the effort to think 
of any news that wouldn’t seem nonsense. 

She told him all that she knew of Cousin 
Bet and the journey. He was quite politely 
interested. She told of Cousin Bet’s pur¬ 
chases—the collar of pearls and the gold 
pomander studded with corals, the little gold 
watch, and the family jewels that had been 
reset. 

“ And you have all to-night to rest in from 
the cruel coach ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Elfrida; “ we don’t go on again 
till after breakfast to-morrow. It’s very 
dull—and oh, so slow! Don’t you think 
you’d like to have a carriage drawn by a fiery 
iron horse that went sixty miles in an hour?” 

“ You have an ingenious wit,” said the 
beautiful gentleman, “such as I should ad¬ 
mire in my wife. Will you marry me when 
you shall be grown a great girl ? ” 

“ No,” said Elfrida ; “ you’d be too old— 
even if you were to be able to stop alive till I 
was grown up, you’d be much too old.” 

“ How old do you suppose I shall be when 

you’re seventeen ? ” 

VqL xxxv.— 62 . 


“ I should have to do sums,” said Elfrida, 
who was rather good at these exercises. She 
broke a twig from a currant bush and 
scratched in' the dust 

“ I don’t know,” she said, raising a flushed 
face, and trampling out her “ sum ” with little 
shoes that had red heels, “ but I think you’ll 
be two hundred and thirty.” 

On that he laughed more than ever and 
vowed she was the lady for him. “Your 
ciphering would double my income ten times 
over,” he said. 

He was very kind indeed—would have her 
taste his wine, which she didn’t like, and the 
little cakes on the red and blue plate, which 
she did. 

“ And what’s your name ? ” she asked. 

“ My name,” said he, “ is a secret Can 
you keep a secret?" 

“Yes,” said Elfrida. 

“ So can I,” said he. 

And then a flouncing, angry maid came 
suddenly sweeping down between the box 
hedges and dragged Elfrida away before she 
could curtsy properly and say, “Thank you 
for being so kind.” 

“ Farewell,” said the beautiful gentleman ; 
“ doubt not but we shall meet again. And 
next time 'tis I shall carry thee off and shut 
thee in a tower for two hundred years till 
thou art seventeen and hast learned to 
cipher.” 

Elfrida was slapped by the maid, which 
nearly choked her with fury, and set down to 
supper in the big upstairs room. The maid 
indignantly told w’here she had found Elfrida 
“ talking with a strange gentleman,” and when 
Cousin Betty had heard all about it Elfrida 
told her tale. 

“ And he was a great dear,” she said. 

“A-?” 

“ A very beautiful gentleman. I wish you’d 
been there, Cousin Betty. You'd have loved 
him too.” 

Then Cousin Bet also slapped her. And 
Elfrida wished more than ever that she had 
some poetry ready for the Mouldiwarp. 

The next day’s journey was as bumpety as 
the first, and Elfrida got very tired of the 
whole business. 

“ Oh, I wish something would happen,” 
she said. 

It was a very much longer day too, and the 
dusk had fallen while still they were on the 
road. The sun had set red behind black 
trees, and brown twilight was thickening all 
about, when, at a cross-roads, a man in a 
cloak and mask on a big black horse suddenly 
leaped from a hedge, stooped from his saddle, 
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opened the carriage door, caught Elfrida 
with one hand by the gathers of her full 
travelling coat (he must have been fright¬ 
fully strong, and so must the gathers), set 
her very neatly and quite comfortably on the 
saddle before him, and said :— 

44 Hand up your valuables, please—or I 
shoot the horses. And keep your barkers 
low, for if you aim at me you shoot the child. 


Then Elfrida knew who he was. 

Oh/' she cried, “ you are mean !” 

“ Trade’s trade/" said he, but he held her 
quite gently and kindly. “Now, my fair 
madam—— w 

The men were hesitating, fingering their 
pistols* The horses, frightened by the sudden 
check, were dancing and prancing all across 
the road ; the maidservants were shouting that 



11 IF YQU AIAE AT A|E YUU SHOOT 1 llli CHII.D+" 


And if you shoot my horse, the child and I 
fall together.” 

But even as he spoke he wheeled the horse 
so that his body was a shield between her 
and the pistols of the serving-men. 

“ What do you want ? 17 Cousin Bet's voice 
was quite squeak^ “ We have no valuables ; 
we are plain country people, travelling home 
to our farm.” 

“ I want the collar of pearls,” said he, “and 
the pomander, and the little gold watch, and 
the jewels that have been reset*” 


it was true ; he had the child, and better lose 
a few jewels than all their lives, and Cousin 
Bet was sobbing and wailing inside the dark 
coach. 

Well, the jewels were handed out—that 
was how it ended—handed out slowly and 
grudgingly, and the hand that reached for 
them through the dusk was very white, Cousin 
Bet said afterwards* 

Elfrida, held by the highwayman’s arm, 
kept very still. Suddenly he stooped and 
whispered imih&r eat:n 
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“ Are you afraid that I shall do you any 
harm ? ” 

“ No,” whispered Elfrida. And to this day 
she does not know why she was not afraid. 

“ Then-” said he. “ Oh, the brave 

little lady ! ” 

And on that suddenly set spurs to his 
horse, leapt the low hedge, and reined up 
sharply. 

“ Go on home, my brave fellows,” he 
shouted, “ and keep your mouths shut on 
this night’s work. I shall be at Arden before 
you-” 

“ The child ! ” shrieked the maids ; “ oh, 
the child! " and even Cousin Bet interrupted 
her hysterics, now quite strong and over¬ 
whelming, to say, “The child !” 

“ Shall I order supper for you at Arden ? ” 
he shouted back, mockingly, and rode on 
across country, with Elfrida, breathlessly 
frightened and consciously brave, leaning 
back against his shoulder. It is a very 
wonderful feeling, riding through the night 
on a great strong dark horse, through a 
deepening night in a strange country held 
fast by an arm that you can trust, and with 
the muscles of a horse’s great shoulder rip¬ 
pling against your legs as they hang helplessly 
down. Elfrida ceased to think of Mouldi- 
warps or to try to be a poet. 

And quite soon they were at the top of 
Arden Hill, and the lights of the castle 
gleamed and blinked below them. 

“ Now, sweetheart,” said the highwayman, 
“ I shall set you down in sight of the door 
and wait till the door opens. You can tell 
them all that has chanced save this that I 
tell you now. You will see me again. They 
will not know me, but you will. Keep a 
still tongue till to-morrow, and I swear Miss 
Arden shall have all her jewels again, and 
you shall have a gold locket to put your true 
love’s hair in when you’re seventeen and I’m 
two hundred and thirty. And leave the 
parlour window open. And when I tap, 
come to it. Is it a bargain ? ” 

“Then you’re not really a highwayman?” 

“ What should you say,” he asked, “ if I 
told you that I was the third James, the 
rightful King of England, come to claim my 
own ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Elfrida, breathless. And he 
set her down, and she walked to the door of 
the castle and thumped on it with her fists. 

Her tale had been told to the servants, 
and again to Cousin Bet and the maids, and 


the chorus of lament and astonishment was 
settling down to a desire to have something 
to eat; anyhow, the servants had gone to 
the kitchen to hurry the supper. Cousin Bet 
and Elfrida were alone in the parlour, where 
Elfrida had dutifully set the window ajar. 

The laurel that was trained all up that side 
of the house stirred in the breeze and tapped 
at the window. Elfrida crossed to the 
window-seat. No, it was only the laurel. 
But next moment a hand tapped—a hand 
with rings on it, and a white square showed 
in the window—a letter. 

“ For’Miss Betty Arden,” said a whispering 
voice. 

Elfrida carried the letter to where her 
cousin sat and laid it on her lap. 

“ For me, child ? Where did you get it ? ” 

“ Read it,” said Elfrida; “ it’s from a 
gentleman.” 

“ Lud! ” said Cousin Bet. “ What a day! 
—a highwayman and the jewels lost and now 
a love-letter.” 

She opened it, read it—read it again and 
let her hand flutter out with it in a helpless 
sort of way towards Elfrida, who, very brisk 
and businesslike, took it and read it. It was 
clearly and beautifully written. 

“ The Chevalier St. George,” it said, “ visit¬ 
ing his kingdom in secret on pressing affairs 
of State, asks housing and hiding beneath the 
roof of the loyal Ardens.” 

“ Now, don’t scream,” said Elfrida, sharply ; 
“ who’s the Chevalier St. George ? ” 

“Our King,” said Betty, in a whisper— 
“our King over the water—King James the 
Third. Oh, why isn’t my uncle at home ? 
They’ll kill the King if they find him. What 
shall I do? What shall I do?” 

“ Do ? ” said Elfrida. “ Why, don’t be so 
silly. That’s what you’ve got to do. Why, 
it’s a glorious chance. Think how everyone 
will say how brave you were. Is he Bonnie 
Prince Charlie? Will he be King some day?” 

“ No, not Charles—James ; uncle wants 
him to be King.” 

“ Then let’s help him,” said Elfrida, “ and 
perhaps it’ll be your doing that he is King.” 
Her history had never got beyond Edward 
the Fourth because of having to go back 
to 1066 on account of new girls, and she 
had only heard of Prince Charlie in ballads 
and story-books. “And when he’s King 
he’ll make you Dowager-Duchess of Some¬ 
where and give you his portrait set in 
diamonds. Now don’t scream. He’s outside. 
I’ll call him in. Where can we hide him ? ” 


(To be continued.) 
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in any way. Can your readers guess how it was 
done ?—Mr* John K Moore, Sl Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park, San Mateo Co., Cal. 


A STILE FOR DOGS. 

M Y photograph is that of a stile in South Devon, 
across a field, the hole being for the dog l 
There are a number of these scattered almut Devon. 
—Cadet S. Stuart-Russell, Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth. 


THE HALO OK ST. STEPHENS. 
'"PHL photograph which I send 
l_ you is extremely curious, for 
if your readers will Look at the 
head of the statue of Lord Beacons- 
field they will notice that the dial 
of Big Ben forms a halo around 
the statesman’s head. The curious 
coincidence is a happy one, and 
the publication of the picture 
appropriate, since Primrose Day 
will lie celebrated as usual during 
the current month. — Mr. Horace 
W. Nichoils, 9, Amherst Avenue, 
Ealing* 


DONE? 

photo- 


HOW WAS THIS 
T SEND you a curious 

graph. There were no wires v 
ropes, nails, or hoards used to 
support the man in this poise, 
which looks difficult. The ex¬ 
posure was half a second, slop six¬ 
teen, no double priming, and the 
plate was not faked or retouched 
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ihuws twelve of the victims. 
— Mr, J. Passmore, 29, Wood 
Street, Swindon. 


A PANAMA CANAL 
RELIC 


H ERE is a photograph 
of an old dump car 
used by the French during 
the time they were engaged 
in trying to dig the Panama 
Canal* The car lias been 
standing for over twenty 
years, and a large tree has 
gruw'n up IwHween the rails, 
crowding the car from the 
track* One of the rails 
can be seen al the bottom 


SINGING FOR A PIG. 



1 "HIS is a photo- 
1 graph of a novel 
competition at some 
village sports. Each 
competitor had to catch 
a pig and sing a comic 
song, holding the pig 
under his arm. Any 
competitor smiling or 
laughing was at once 
disqualified. The gen¬ 
tleman in the photo 
graph was not the 
winner. — Mr* R. F- 
II owe, Wethermgsett, 
Stowmarket. 


THE POWER OF 
LIGHTNING. 


A MR. SMITH, 
farmer, of Wit- 

zieshoek, sent eight 
span of oxen to some 
place near. On the return journey, near Ham- 
smith, a heavy storm suddenly came on, with thunder 
and lightning. One very sharp flash struck the last 
span of fourteen oxen, killing them all instantly 
and stunning the two drivers, who, however, soon 
recovered. The photograph taken by my son only 


of the tree, and the tree is encircled by a band 
of iron which forms one side of the car* The 
photograph was taken at San Pablo* which was 
quite an important place during the French 
regime. — Mr. J. W- Martin, Tabernilla, Canal Zone, 
Panama* 
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A round thu 

curious tree, 
when quite young, 
wire netting was 
placed in order to pre¬ 
vent the rabbits eat¬ 
ing the bark. Since 
then the tree has 
grown considerably, 
leaving the wire net¬ 
ting embedded in the 
tree nearly one inch* 
giving it the curious 
appearance shown. 
The tree is in the 
village of Meopham, 
Kent*—Mr, M- Hall- 
ward, Wood lands, 
Shorne, near Graves¬ 
end, Kent, 


1 mu Muaic I'Javlt Rag Fi|w Canid ft. Ckme-t, li, 1 E, AlLlmrn, Trl'.mitm, Bwiv 
Bari Tune* Tuqucl' Trtmbt.-n, Six Horn. Side Drum, Big Drum an d Mohan Flute Hurra qnijuii iitld 
I fan repair even Vi ml old aii J broLrn Firtj i 1 rt amt nw mj pmlice hag pipe. 

1 give notice if any man Ennjpean or Native* in HougVung ami Kuitlaon it]io knew 
ih?i 4 nil Baja's lie play upon nod in summon I of Music villi me tlicie uM Biijn'a Lui Hnt 1 would 
sound Lag pipe I promise if ho will win me I frill give "i jOO ami if I win him I will Late 
f-'iBO. from him- 

The following Units fur plar every march nruLiliT pby Itoid Uu*ic [loo fc p fiist I would sen 
a tunc from Mumc Book ami lie would sound same tune after he would ace n time nnd 1 would 


ANOTHER CHESS PROBLEM,—THE QUEEN’S 
TOUR. 

r 1 'HE puzzle is lo cover every square on the board 
\ in fourteen moves* There are forty - four 
squares from which the lour can commence. The * 
start in this plan is made from King's Rook square. 
—Me. W. Gregory, Glenhursl, Beckenham, Kent, 


Notice for a Instrument Musical Game. 


»uik 1 he would tong a March Mid I would write io Uoiic same March after f would song a time 
he would write the hji me tune I want Marie ptajer ant by heurl period of noti-Le permitted only 
ouc month from l5tR Augnri io lfilli, September, 1905, 

If any grutienran with lo Bouud bag pip* I asn ready my fees ter a program is f5, first 
[ tm pipe M*yof id laid. Burma Infantry I tuck discharge from 1+lh. Angnst. I0CI3, 

Cammttiff MemUtn f*tm me it fland Afjtf^r btrit Fitoimtkt. 

LACHHMAN SINGH, 

Tttikt* *>J B*y f>|¥. 

Ko 10. Austin Roai, Thiri Floor. 

KOWLOON* 
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« NOTICE FOR 
A INSTRUMENT 
MUSICAL GAME." 

SEND you an 
_ amusing adver¬ 
tisement sent broad¬ 
cast by an Indian 
liagpipe player. His 
many accomplish¬ 
ments are only ex¬ 
ceeded by the remark¬ 
able lucidity with 
which they are ex¬ 
pounded for the 
benefit of the unen¬ 
lightened masses. — 
M. LL, Hong-Kong, 
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WALKED SIXTEEN TIMES ROUND THE 
WORLD, 

I "HE accompanying photograph is of Mr. 
Richard Williams, who recently was the 
recipient of the Royal Service Medal on his well- 
men ted retirement, after thirty-eight years’ ser¬ 
vice under the Q.P.O. as rural postman at 
Cressage, Salop. He has, during that period, 
walked the above astonishing distance in going 
to and returning from duty and during his iound. 
For the greater part of the time Mr, Williams 
walked thirty-eight miles per day, as he lived at 
Build was, and had to walk to Cressage to go on 
duty twice daily. The total amounts to four 




the shingle with their Istcks to the sea’walk from the top 
of which this photograph w r as taken, — Miss P. L> + Harris, 
Oak Hill, Surbiton. 


AN OYSTER WREATH. 

'“THE Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries produce So per 
L cent, of the oyster supply of the United Stales—of 
this product about one half is taken from the waters of 
Virginia- It is known that a female oysLer will lay 
several millions of eggs in a single season. Most of 
these, under favourable conditions, meet male cells, and 
soon develop into swimming embryos. They finally settle 
to the bottom, and attach themselves to whatever hard 
substance they happen to light upon. The Japanese use 
f quantities of bamboo brush for this purpose. The founda¬ 
tion for the beautiful oyster wreath shown in the ^holo¬ 
graph is an iron hoop of about three feel in diameffr. It 
and the old shoe were recently taken from the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay along the eastern shore of Virginia. 
Experts estimate the number of oysters forming the wreath 
at over ten thousand,—Mr. A. D. Dart, Irvington* Va. 


hundred and fifteen thousand six hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles. Is this a record 
for a postman? Besides this, during 
the season Mr. Williams reckons up 
quite a respectable total of miles he has 
walked with shooting parties, as he is 
a well-known figure to every sportsman 
for miles around. Mr. Williams is 
justly proud of his Service Medal, and 
the letter from the Postmaster-General 
which accompanied it. Mr. Williams 
was the first postman to deliver a post- 
card and was alsi the first to ride a 
bicycle in the village.—Messrs. Baldwin 
Bios, and Bart lam, Daw ley, Salop. 


A PUZZLE PICTURE. 


A T first sight one might suppose 
the next to he a picture of two 
acrobats doing their turn on a plat¬ 
form in a circus, In reality, however, 
they are merely a couple of ordinary 
everyday men who, having just had 
a clip in the sea, have sat down on 
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A PECULIAR PET* 

I SEND you a picture of a baby beaver taken 
several months ago. An Indian found him and 
gave him to the Chinese trader. The little annual is 
about seven inches long and very intelligent. It 
would waddle after its master when hungry, and if 
no attention was paid to Us cries would endeavour to 
climb up his trousers. To hear it crying one would 
think a baby was in the house. It was fed for a 
while on crackers and milk*—Mr* S. D. II. Pope, 
Fort St, James, Stuart Lake> British Columbia* 

A PUZZLING ADDRESS. 

■^T^IIE accompanying envelope was delivered to 
I *me, in spite of its rather curious address. At 
nrs: glance it has the appearance of being a plan of 


the ever-popular crystal maze. A closer study, 
however, will show its true significance* and the 
address can easily be read.—Mr, Wm. Pietach, 2,344. 
Second Ave. a New York, N.Y. 

wonderful wood-turning* 

T HE enclosed is a photograph of specimens of 
curious wood-turning, by an old turner here 
lately past work. The portraits of the two great 
statesmen on each side of the finely-turned column 
are extremely difficult to turn on the lathe. They are 
turned on the inside and outside of a cylinder of wood, 
which is then cut across into sections, showing the 
two profiles, The photograph shows two sections* 
each about the eighth of an inch thick*—Mr. II. C- S. 
Colborne, 25, Devonshire Terrace, Hastings. 
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EOMY’S MACE. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 



HEN Zory Sicks, loyal to his 
old custom, knelt on the barn- 
floor that night to pray, his 
heart suddenly stood still at 
the sound of a sob. It was 
so dark about Zory that he 
could not see his hand before his face. Slowly, 
breathlessly, he straightened himself and 
listened. Again he heard the sob, this time 
so distinct that he knew it was a woman’s. 
Immediately, then, he caught the accents of 
a man’s voice, low and soothing, but itself, 
if Zory’s ear did not mislead him, unsteady 
with emotion. 

“ By gracious ! ” exclaimed the listener, 
mentally, “ it’s Billy and Peggy Ann! ” 

Feeling his way, setting down his bare feet 
with cat-like softness, Zory laid hold of the 
perpendicular ladder, climbed noiselessly to 
the loft, and sank down on the hay. He 
heard the big barn-doors swing on their 
hinges, and then the thump of hoofs and 
rumble of wheels, as Old Nell lumbered 
up the bridge, with the carriage, into the 
building. Peggy Ann was riding, and 
Billy, her husband, was leading the mare. 
Zory could see the yellow rays of a lantern 
playing among the shadows amid the rafters. 
Ordinarily, of course, he would have hurried 
down to help Billy put up the horse, but the 
sobs and the shaken voice kept him still. 
Even when Billy called out, lustily, “ Zory ! ” 
Zory held his tongue and did not move. 

“ Seems the ole feller’s away somwhere,” 
said Billy, starting to unhitch. “ You set 
where you are, Peggy, till I unharness and 
feed, and we’ll go to the house together.” 

Billy and Peggy Ann had been to town 
that day, leaving Zory at home, as usual, to 
look after the place. They had started very 
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early—considerably before sunrise—so that 
Zory had had a long and lonesome day of it. 
Moreover, it had been a somewhat anxious 
day with him. Billy and Peggy Ann, before 
starting to town, had not seemed entirely 
natural; they had been unwontedly silent, 
and Zory had imagined, while shrinking from 
over-close observation, that there had been 
a drawn look about Peggy Ann’s mouth. 
Furthermore, Billy had stopped with two 
cups of coffee and one helping of ham and 
eggs for breakfast—beyond dispute, a dis- 
quietingly light feed for Billy. And, finally, 
Zory could not forget that, having taken his 
stand, as customarily, in the front yard, 
expecting Billy to glance back at him from 
the turn in the road, the old farmer had 
made no sign, driving straight on, his head 
bent close to Peggy Ann’s. 

Now, so far as anybody had ever been able 
to see, Zory’s emotional nature was accessible 
from only one direction—through Billy and 
Peggy Ann. The rest of the human race 
might come or go, Zory did not seem to 
care a whit. But let anything affect the old 
farmer and his wife—any grief, any joy—and 
Zory had a heart as sensitive as the heart of a 
girl. Nor was it hard to understand this— 
Billy and Peggy Ann were pretty nearly the 
whole world to Zory. Tramping into the 
country, years and years before—an utter 
stranger, his earthly all bound in a red 
bandanna and slung over his shoulder on a 
stick—not from Billy Jamison’s door had he 
been turned away ; Billy had called off the 
dogs and taken him in, and Peggy Ann had 
bid him eat his fill at her heavily-laden board. 

Ever since that day Zory had been a sort 
of moving landmark on the farm—always 
there, never away for so much as a day. As 
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the girls that their 
bright eyes and wild- 
blown hair seemed 
woven into every 
fragment of the 
fabric of his long- 
ago, But Zory 
thought of them all, 
boys and girls alike, 
with a kind of hap¬ 
piness and pride. It 
was when he left 
the little graveyard, 
turned from the dead 
to the living, that the 
exaltation died out 
of his face* Hard¬ 
ship, financial sacri¬ 
fice, Billy and Peggy 
Ann had gladly 
- borne for Archibald 
and Thomas j and 
then, out in the great 
world, very far out in 
the great world, these 
sound and brave 
and clever boys had 
triumphed — and 
forgot. 

Billy's broken 
voice and Peggy 
Ann’s sobs knocked 
ail the sleep out of 
Tory's head for that 
night. Stealthily 
creeping after the 

11 PEGGV ANN WAS RIDING, AND flllXV, HER HUSBAND, WAS LEADING THE MASS. 1 " Old COUple tO the 

house, he crouched 
beneath the window of the summer kitchen, 
where they were at supper Low toned and 
desultory was their talk, but not a word, nor 
any of the meaning, escaped the sharp ear 
and wit of the little man without 

“ Wish I was like I used to he/’ said Peggy 
Ann ; “ with two strong hands and two good 
eyes ! n 

Billy gave a sad little laugh. 

“ Gracious, Peggy ! Supposin' I was like 
I used to be ! ” 

A long pause. 

“Wonder,” said Peggy Ann, “what'll 
become o’ Zory ? ” 

“ Oh,” answered Billy, 11 there ain't a farmer 
in the country but’d be glad to git him* Tory's 
a splendid worker—small, but stout, and 
tough's a pine knot*” 

“ B’lieve, if I was you, Pd write to Archie 
and Tom, anyway,” suggested Peggy Ann. 

“ As a matter o’ fact, I did write to Archie.” 
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the years passed he shrivelled into a little, 
grey haired scrap of a man, good for nothing 
but work. Billy gave him his board and 
keep and an odd piece of silver, and Zory 
was satisfied All the ups and downs of the 
family he followed as if he shared its flesh 
and blood* That billowy little spot under 
the trees on the hill at the back of the 
place, where slept Arthur, and Ned, and 
little Jane, and the rest, was just as sacred 
to Zory as it was to Billy and Peggy Ann. 
Taking the cows, morning and night, to and 
from the woods pasture, often he left the 
bridle-path through the brush and tarried 
among the leaf-thatched graves to think. 
No real pain ever came to Zory from his 
reflections on those buried there. They had 
been dear to him. Each one stood out clear 
and appealing in his memory* The boys he 
had taught to ride, and swim, and shoot; so 
frequently had he rambled and romped with 
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“ And didn’t he answer you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What’d he say?” 

“ Said Tom was in the mountains on a 
huntin’-trip and he couldn’t spare nothin’—at 
present. You see, Peggy, livin’ costs an awful 
lot in the city; ’tain’t like out here. Besides, 
I think the boys’ families is gittin’ pretty big 
now. We’ll go to court to-morrow ; and, if 
we can’t stave ole Crooks off, we’ll move to 
the village, and I’ll git a job at the coal-mine.” 

“ You can’t work in the coal-mine, Billy; 
you’re too old ! ” 

“ Nonsense, Peggy ! I can’t work below, 
but I can do somethin’ about the pit- 
mouth.” 

Zory heard no more—except a fresh sob 
and the wild beating of his own heart. Nor 
needed he to hear more; old Crooks, he 
knew perfectly well, meant to appear in court 
the next day, to foreclose his three-thousand- 
dollar mortgage on the farm. Zory stole 
away from the window, passed out into the 
barn-lot, and lay down on a hay rack, with his 
face to the stars. It was the paramount 
moment of his life; he felt himself in the 
shadow of a calamity that nobody—nobody 
but Zory Sicks—stood forth to avert. 

Three thousand dollars! 

“ Lordy ! ” cried Zory. “ And I ain’t got 
the price of a green pumpkin ! ” 

He got on his feet, folded his arms, and 
stared at the East. The old Zory Sicks—the 
insignificant, dog-like, do-as-he-was-told Zory 
Sicks—had vanished into thin air. In his 
place was a being hard-visaged, self-centred, 
inflexible, militant. Up and down he paced, 
his bare feet sinking softly into the flour-fine 
dust. His mind was full *of the farm and 
the aged figures of Billy and Peggy Ann. To 
break this trinity, to mar this time and trial- 
welded unity, struck Zory as an impious 
horror that no man of feeling could witness 
and live. He gnawed a morsel off his black 
plug, saw the lights go out at the house, and 
turned towards the stable. 

Plenty of people were there—thousands of 
them. Since daybreak they had been pour¬ 
ing in, sending up such clouds of dust as had 
not previously choked the highways for a 
year. The streets were crammed with wagons, 
carts, buggies, carriages, overflowing with 
humanity. Hundreds of persons were on 
horseback. The pavements swarmed with 
pedestrians. Everybody looked well dressed 
—the older folk smart in decorous black ; 
the young men brave in new suits and flam¬ 
ing neckties ; the girls fresh and sweet in 


frocks snow-white, and ribbons that matched 
the spectrum of the sun. 

Everybody well dressed ? 

How about that little grey-haired scrap of 
a man, riding bareback on that rough-coated 
sorrel filly ? His hat was a shapeless rag of 
felt. He wore neither coat nor waistcoat, a 
home-made checked shirt, and big-legged 
blue-cotton trousers that flapped audibly 
about his sockless shanks. His sunburnt 
feet were bare. He had not troubled to 
shave. It seemed quite doubtful whether he 
had even washed his face. But boldly he 
pressed along, indifferent, oblivious, never 
speaking except to soothe his restive mare. 

The principal day it was of the great agri¬ 
cultural event of the year—the county fair. 
Through wide-flung gates, under gnarled 
beeches, the host streamed into the grounds, 
spreading as it flowed, like a shoreless flood. 
Gambling, horse-racing, feasting, love-making, 
mayhap a few fights—these were on the 
cards, not to mention milder delights by the 
score. On every hand stretched scarlet- 
hearted water-melons, fragrant musk-melons, 
tall glasses of red and white lemonade, twists 
of snowy taffy, and stands high-heaped with 
sandwiches, cakes, and rainbow-coloured 
sweets. The sultry air, pungent with mixed 
odours, pulsed with the neigh of horses, the 
rattle of wheels, the buzz of crowds, the cries 
of hawkers, the laughter of children, the 
blast of whistles, and the plaint of vague, 
vagrant melodies. 

The quaint horseman, within the grounds, 
quickly freed himself from the crush, and 
started off at a smart canter. As he rode he 
faced the town, and a big, square, stone- 
columned building rose before him, sharply 
defined against the sky. So clear was the 
air that he could see the huge hands on 
the clock-tower. Both the building and the 
clock-hands seemed to impress him, for fre¬ 
quently he turned his eyes that way, mutter¬ 
ing, the while he urged his nervous steed 
forward. The length of the string of white¬ 
washed racing-stables he traversed without 
pausing. Then he wheeled the filly and 
cantered back, closely scanning the faces of 
horse-owners and jockeys as he went. 

“ Halloa, Zory ! ” 

Zory abruptly halted. 

Out of a stable door had stepped a man 
in shirt-sleeves—clear-eyed, clean-shaven, 
ruddy, and rotund. 

“ Travelling Zory, or goin’ to some place ? ” 

Zory slid off the filly and stepped close up 
to Rabby Jackson, the greatest horseman in 
the county. 
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“ Rabby,” he said, speaking low, “ we’re 
in trouble at the farm. You know ole 
Crooks?” 

Rabby nodded. 

“You’ve heard about his mortgage, I 
reckon ? ” 

Again Rabby nodded. 

“ Well ” — Zory pointed towards the big 
building — “ he’s goin’ to be over there 
to-day, to foreclose. The mortgage is for 
three thousand, you know.” 

“ Tidy sum, Zory.” 

“ Dear me. I’d reckon ’twas! Rabby, I 
want your help ! ” 

Rabby frowned. 

“ I want you to git me into this Gran’ 
Special free-for-all for three-year-olds, about 
which I’ve been readin’ in the county paper.” 

“ With what, Zory ? ” 

“ With this sorrel.” 

Stepping back, Rabby swiftly envisaged 
Zory’s shaggy mount. 

“ Why, Zory,” said he, kindly, but not with¬ 
out scorn, “ that filly can’t win the Gran’ 
Special! I ain’t even enterin’ my own three- 
year-olds, bred and trained to the track, and 
good ones, too. There’s only one prize, but 
it’s five thousan’, and the smartest runners in 
the country’s here. Dewdrop’ll win that race, 
hands down.” 

“ Git me in, anyway, Rabby! I want to 
try for it. Pay the entrance fee, and I’ll make 
it up to you some day.” 

Rabby stared hard into the little man’s 
eyes. Then again he examined the filly— 
critically this time, from hoofs to ear-tips, 
from teeth to tail. At last he turned to Zory. 

“ Can she really go some, Zory ? ” 

Zory’s troubled eyes twinkled. 

“ Ain’t always lookin’ for a hitchin’-post ? ” 

“ Hates a hitchin’-post,” said Zory. “Take 
it from me, Rabby, that filly’s made o’ fire 
and steel springs, and can run like all git-out! ” 

“ But you never rode in a race, Zory. 
You don’t know the game—no more does the 
hoss.” 

“ I can ride anywhere, Rabby. Ain’t I 
lived with hosses, and broke wild colts and 
fillies, for thirty-five year ? As for the sorrel, 
she’s a little skittish, but she’s got a lot o’ 
sense. Put us in the race, Rabby ; we might 
win it. There’s no other way on earth, so far’s 
I see, to git that money, and git it quick. 
Once ole Crooks lays hands on Billy’s fine 
stock-farm, nobody’ll ever git it away from 
him. Put us in the race, Rabby. I promise 
you you’ll not be ashamed of us. And you 
sha’n’t lose nothin’. I’ll pay you back—some 
' -! ” 


And when, at the stroke of one, that big 
field of runners, smartly groomed, smartly 
mounted, bounced and capered on to the 
track before the grand stand, Zory and the 
sorrel were there. Zory’s entry had come 
late, but not fatally; Rabby Jackson had 
managed it. The names of the sorrel and 
her rider were absent from the printed 
programmes, but everything was made plain 
by a man who shouted through a megaphone 
from the judge’s stand that, at the last 
moment, “ Sorrel Lass, a filly owned by 
William Jamison, of the southern end of the 
county,” had been entered for the Grand 
Special. She would be “ridden by Zory 
Sicks, under the familiar racing-colours— 
black and orange—of Rabby Jackson.” 

First on the track galloped the famous 
Dewdrop—a marvel of action and a dream of 
beauty. All the odds were on him, with 
precious little money for the long shots. On 
his heels followed Clovertop, Scarlet Berry, 
Red Elf, Black Frank, Stormpetrel, Lady¬ 
bird, and the others, each raising a cheer 
from the huge crowd in the grand stand and 
the black throngs massed on either side of 
the track. Almost at the tail end came the 
tardily-entered Sorrel Lass, with Zory up. 
For a moment there was complete silence— 
the crowds breathless with amazement—then 
peal after peal, scream after scream, of 
uproarious and irrepressible laughter. 

Zory's long-haired mount, by contrast with 
her shaved and polished fellows, looked less 
a racehorse than some odd beast of the 
jungle. In every move she showed her 
newness to the track—no beautiful parade 
manners about her. Advancing with painful 
caution, shying, darting quick glances from 
side to side, Sorrel Lass was the picture of 
exquisite torture. At the shrill of a trumpet 
she almost jumped out of her skin. When 
the band blared forth, she reared and plunged 
in an agony of fear, giving Zory urgent need 
of all the horsemanship wrapped up in his 
agile and wiry frame. 

Zory, except that he was hatless, was 
dressed exactly as on the road, still in his 
homely checked shirt and bare feet, with his 
big-legged trousers making merry with his 
naked shanks. Stranger than his horse, 
stranger than himself, was the manner of his 
mounting. All the other saddles were in 
the middle of the horses’ backs; Zory’s—a 
bare skeleton, with short stirrups, supplied 
by Rabby—was right over the filly’s withers, 
and the rider grasped the reins within a few 
inches of the horse’s mouth. The other 
riders stood in their stirrups as they galloped. 
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11 ALMOST AT THE TAIL KM) CAM If. SORHKI- I-ASS, WITH ?0(*V I’l'/' 


Zory crouched, with flexed knees, over the 
filly's shoulders, his face against her mane. 

“ Is it a monkey or a man? 11 rang a loud 
voice from the grand stand. 

“ Sit up, laddie ; you'll get curvature o' the 
spine !” cried another. 

“ Thinks he’s Tidin' a bicycle ! ” shouted 
back somebody from the opposite side of the 
course; 

“ Say, sonny, didn’t you saddle the wrong 
boss?” 

“That filly might win if she had a hair¬ 
cut ! 

“ Great heavens !" roared a white-breeched 
sport on the edge of the track ; “ it’s straight 
from the Zoo ! ” 

Heedless of the sharp and pitiless tongue 
gf the crowd, Zory only crooned to the filly 


and waited for the start. The jockeys, he 
noted, shared to the full the raging fun about 
them—absorbed rather less in him and his 
horse than in the Gatling-fire of rustic wit 
As for Zory, blind and deaf to irrelevant 
sights and sounds, he gave all his mind to 
the track. Nothing there escaped his pierc¬ 
ing eyes—no rider, no horse. Scarce were 
the runners well warmed in their preliminary 
movements when Zory felt he had marked 
the danger-points — knew the gradation of 
the test looming before him and his mare. 
Rabby Jackson and the M talent w were right; 
of this Zory had no doubt 

“If Fra beat,” thought he, unconsciously 
setting his teeth and hard-gripping his reins, 
“ it'll be by Dewdrop*’ 1 
After what s?cmsd to Zory, and more 
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particularly to Sorrel Lass, a veritable age 
of introductory leaping, sidling, canter¬ 
ing, and fast speeding, came the call for 
the start. Well up the stretch the runners 
were wheeled into irregular formation. 
Zory did not fight for any special place— 
simply sought free going-way among his rivals. 
Closely bunched, and driving hard, the big 
field swept past the grand stand, raising a 
thunderous cheer. Rough crowding, a horse 
down, and the field recalled. Twice more 
a non-start, and two jockeys, cut-throating 
for the pole, were ruled with their mounts out 
of the race. Carefully clear of the mel£e, 
Zory patted the filly’s shoulder and crooned 
in her ear. At the starting-post, the fourth 
try, the field was nearly a bee-line. 

“ Go ! ” cried the starter. 

“ They’re off! They’re off! ” screamed the 
crowd. 

And, fiercely, savagely—fraught with its 
sublimated horseflesh, its masterly jockeyship, 
its heavy wagers, its hopes and fears—the 
Grand Special was on. Zory made no 
brilliant showing in the get-away. First, he 
did not know how to manage that highly 
technical business; and, secondly, he had 
no mind to break Sorrel Lass’s heart at the 
beginning. “The inside track’s all right,’' 
reasoned he, “if it don’t cost too much. But 
we got a mile and a half to go—three times 
rounda half-mile course—and there’ll be plenty 
o’ chance to fight for the lead—and the race 
—when the runnin’s rightly on.” Sorrel Lass, 
goaded by the wild scrambling and jostling, 
was keen to make sad havoc of Zory’s Fabian 
tactics, but his hard little hands were too 
clever and too relentless on the snaffle-bit. 

Ladybird’s were the laurels of the get-away. 
At the starter’s signal, shooting out like a 
comet, sharply she swerved in and snatched 
the lead from under Dewdrop’s nose. On 
Ladybird’s flank, pacing her hard, ran Storm- 
petrel. Crowding Stormpetrel, in turn, sped 
Scarlet Berry. These three — Ladybird, 
Stormpetrel, and Scarlet Berry—formed the 
front of the swift-moving field. Behind them 
was a close knot of horses, with Sorrel I .ass 
in the centre. Far to the rear galloped three 
or four laggers, quite unable to stand the 
pace. All Zory’s faculties were active to still 
the filly’s fears, nurse her nerve, and fix her 
to the work on a level keel. 

At the outset Rabby’s skeleton saddle and 
its curious position on the horse gave Zory 
some inconvenience and concern. But very 
shortly he realized that his weight—officially 
just under nine stone—rested so lightly on 
X mare that she could stride out almost as 


freely as if riderless. At the end of the first 
circuit—marked by a deafening roar from 
the crowd—Zory figured that he had not 
done so badly; he was still a good way 
behind Ladybird, Stormpetrel, Scarlet Berry, 
and Dewdrop, but at least two-thirds of 
the field were now behind him. Sure that 
Sorrel Lass was running with an ease and 
resilience that promised “ plenty to come,” 
Zory’s courage rose, his heart leapt as with 
new wine, and his voice fell yet more 
dulcetly on the ears of the mare. 

Again the racers burnt up the half-mile 
circuit. On this round Zory had been calling 
to Sorrel Lass; and, when the runners 
flashed by the grand stand, the people forgot 
to cheer. Out of Sorrel Lass's reserves of 
action Zory Sicks had coaxed a marvellous 
crescendo. Gap after gap the long-haired 
filly had closed, until she was running dead- 
even with Stormpetrel, and three lengths only 
behind Ladybird, Dewdrop, and Scarlet 
Berry—those amazing, lightning-like leaders ! 

The people forgot to cheer ! 

Instead of their old full-throated shout 
broke a babel of bewildered sounds. Neigh¬ 
bour looked at neighbour, wonder-eyed—over 
the spirit of the whole multitude, confusion. 
Suddenly, then, by some magic impulse, in 
every quarter of the crowd the sporting 
instinct found itself. Bills waved and flapped 
above the heads of the people, and thick¬ 
voiced men shouted even money, then two to 
one, three, four, five to one, that Sorrel Lass 
would win second place ! Gradually it began 
to strike the crowd that some strange thing 
impended ; that the expected, the common¬ 
place, was dissolving ; that the air was rose- 
tinted with the heraldry of some glittering 
surprise. Then came a swirling, reckless- 
driving mass-scramble for the winning wire, 
and women and children screamed aloud in 
the crush. 

Out on the track—well round on the last 
lap—Zory Sicks was riding the ride of his 
life. His body was in a knot; his bare feet 
sat firm, but free, in the stirrups; his hands 
clutched the reins just behind the bit-rings ; 
his cheek pressed gently the filly’s mane. 
Lightly he clung, but leech-like, lying so low 
that the wind whizzed past him unresisted. 
Dewdrop wrenching the lead from Ladybird, 
this brilliant mare dropped far back, next to 
nothing “ left in her.” Slowly running away 
from Stormpetrel, Zory wore down the lead 
of Scarlet Berry, and put her safely in his 
wake. Only Dewdrop remained, but Dew- 
drop was everything to Zory; Dewdrop had 
troubled Zory’s soul from the start. True, 
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the great colt’s lead was now a scant two 
lengths ; but Sorrel Lass seemed to be pour¬ 
ing out the best that was in her, and there 
was only a quarter to go. 

“ Git, Lass, git! ” 

Zory’s spurs and lash. 

“ Git, Lass, git ! ” 

Words, yet rawhide in their sting. 

Close-knit body a-throb, head low, flaming 
nostrils tilted and extended, tail streaming to 
the wind, Sorrel Lass was running as smooth 
as a parquet floor. Almost imperceptibly 
the daylight between her and Dewdrop was 
closing. Round they flew on to the broad 
bosom of the home stretch. 

“ Git, Lass, git ! ” 

Had the filly wings ? 

“ Git, Lass, git! ” I 

Was it the old battle with heat and sleet ? 

“ Git, Lass, git! ” 

The gales of the wide pasturelands were 
blowing in her blood. Again she was 
cleaving her mad way through the bush. 
Again she was clearing ditches, fences, fallen 
trees. Again she was circling the fields, 
measuring the valleys, leaping spray-like up 
the heights. 

“ Git, I .ass, git! ” 

Right and left loomed the great crowds, 
rapt and still. Sounded only the breathing 
of the horses, the beat of their hoofs, and the 
stir of the summer wind in the beeches. 
On—a shaft of light—shot Sorrel Lass. At 
eighty yards she accounted for the final ray 
of the rift. Flush with the grand stand her 
nose was stealing along Dewdrop’s flank. 
Another moment and they were flying neck 
and neck. A terrific crash of cheers—plus 
that dripping acid, “ Git ! git ! git ! ’’—and 
Sorrel Lass flung into the flight the last 
glorious ounce of her dazzling powers ! 

Directly beneath the winning wire Rabby 
Jackson’s practised eyes stared straight across 
the track. As the deafening applause, rising 
cheer on cheer, culminated in a kind of 
Olympus roar, Rabby saw two bulging, 
blood-red nostrils glow like head-lamps. One 
was half a nose length in front of the other, 
and out of Rabby’s big throat broke a mighty 
shout. 

Far down the track he pulled Zory out of 
a snowdrift of lather, and pressed back 
towards the judge’s stand, the little man on 
his shoulders. Up went the official result: 
“Sorrel Lass First. Time, 2.41^.” The 
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huge throng in the grand stand bent and 
swayed like tree-tops in a tempest. Over the 
white paling, pell-mell, burst a frenzied 
torrent, flooding the whole home stretch with 
tumult and violence. Out of the vortex of 
the maelstrom rose the little figure of Zory. 
His eyes were riveted on the official fiat— 
“Sorrel lass First.” As its full meaning 
stormed in on him, he shook like an aspen- 
leaf. Sleepy, hungry, thirsty, exhausted, a 
great weakness £nd dizziness spread all over 
him. Reeling on Rabby’s shoulders, he 
sank his hands into the big man’s hair, and 
the tears streamed like summer rain from his 
parched and aching eyes. 

When Zory Sicks and Rabby Jackson 
hurried into the circuit court room at a 
quarter before two o’clock, Billy and Peggy 
Ann were there, and old Crooks and his 
lawyer, and the judge. Zory and Rabby had 
been to the bank, and on the table, before 
old Crooks’s bulging eyes and fallen jaw, Zory 
counted out three thousand dollars, and a 
matter of three hundred dollars interest, in 
crisp new notes. 

“ Billy’s goin’ to keep th’ farm, Mister 
Crooks,” said Zory, stepping back and fixing 
the mortgagee with his tired, red eyes. 

“ Rabby,” asked the judge—the mortgage 
paid off—'“ how did it happen ? ” 

“ Your Honour,” replied Rabby, “ Zory 
Sicks won the Gran’ Special with Billy’s sorrel 
filly—that’s all; Reckon I’ve watched ’most 
as many races as I got hairs on my head, 
but I never see such ridin’ before in my time! 
And Billy ”—Rabby turned to the speechless 
old farmer—“ I take it you and Peggy Ann — 
and Zory Sicks—will never be poor again ; in 
spot cash, that filly’s worth at least twenty 
farms like your’n.” 

That night, when the thick-clustering stars 
twinkled out of the blue, they shone on an 
old farm wagon, lumbering its slow way along 
a country road. Her nose almost touching 
the end gate, followed, listlessly, a shaggy 
sorrel filly. Billy and Peggy Ann, in the 
high spring seat, were going home. Behind, 
in the bottom of the wagon, Sorrel Lass’s 
hitch-rein knotted about his hand, his hatless 
grey head pillowed on a sack of flour, dead 
asleep, lay the humble little Wellington of 
that day’s Waterloo, the quaint oddment of 
a man who had smitten back the feet of the 
alien from sacred sod and clod. 
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“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY." 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

III.—THE HIGHLANDS OF EAST AFRICA. 


GLOUR” is already the 
dominant question at Nairobi. 
“We mean to make East 
Africa a white man's country/ 1 
cries, in strident tones, the 
Colonists 1 Association on 
every occasion. Truly a respectable and im¬ 
pressive policy; but one which seems, at first 
sight, rather difficult to achieve in a land 
where there are, so far, fewer than two thou¬ 
sand five hundred whites and more than five 
million black aboriginals. Can East Africa 
ever become a white man’s country? Can 
even the Highlands, with their cool and 
buoyant breezes and temperate, unchanging 
climate, become a white man's country? 
Never, certainly, in the sense that Canada, 
or, indeed, the United Kingdom, are white 
men’s countries—that is to say r countries 
inhabited wholly by white people and sub¬ 
sisting upon an economic basis of white 


the Highlands of East Africa denuded of 
their native inhabitants and occupied solely 
by Europeans. Such an idea is utterly im¬ 
possible, Whatever may be the increase in 
the white population in the future, it is safe 
to say that it will be far more than counter¬ 
balanced by the multiplication of the natives 
as they are guarded against famine and 
prevented from civil war. But were such a 
solution possible, it would be almost the last 
thing in the world desired by those who 
clamour for “a white man’s country." For 
observe it is not against the black aboriginal 
that the prejudices and interests of the white 
settler or trader are arrayed. The African, 
it is conceded, is welcome to stay in his own 
country. No economic competition has yet 
arisen or is likely to arise between him and 
the new'Comers, Their spheres of activity 
lie wholly apart, for the white man absolutely 
refuses to do black man’s work j not for that 
harsh toil does he exile himself from the 


^skilled labour. 
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in his present state of development, displace 
the white man in skilled employments and 
the superintendence and the organization of 
industry—even if he would—and nothing 
is farther from his ambitions. 

It is the brown man who is the rival The 
European has neither the wish nor the power 
to constitute a white proletariat in countries 
like East Africa. In his view the blacks 
should be the private soldiers of the army, 
but the non-commissioned officers and the 
commanders must be white. This should 
not be dismissed as a mere assertion of racial 
arrogance. It is an obstinate fact. It is 
already a grave defect for a community to 
found itself upon the manual labour of an 
inferior race, and many are the complications 
and perils that spring therefrom. But what 
of the second storey? If there is to be 
any kind of white society dwelling together 
year after year within the standards of life 
and comfort to which Europeans have 
universally been accustomed to aspire, and 
largely to attain, this middle stage in the 
economic system must provide that white 
society with the means of earning — as 
professional men, as planters, merchants, 
traders, farmers, bankers, overseers, con- 
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there is not a .single employment of this 
middle class from which he will not, to a 
very large extent, clear the white man, as 
surely and as remorselessly as the brown rat 
extirpated the black from British soil. 

Then what remains ? VVhat sort of social 
organizations shall we be building up, with 
so much labour and expense, in these new 
lands under the British Crown? There is 
already no white working class. There is to 
be no white middle.class. Room is left only 
for the capitalist pure and simple —if one 
may so describe him. A vast army of 
African labourers, officered by educated 
Indians or Chinese, and directed by a few 
individuals of diverse nationalities employing 
cosmopolitan capital—that is the nightmare 
which haunts the white population of South 
Africa, and at which what there is of a white 
population in East Africa is already shriek¬ 
ing vigorously. 

Vet hear the other side. How stands the 
claim of the British Indian? His rights as a 
human being, his rights ns a British subject, 
are equally engaged. It was the Sikh soldier 
who bore an honourable part in the conquest 
and pacification of these East African coun¬ 
tries. It is the Indian trader who, penetrat 
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ing and maintaining himself in all sorts of 
places to which no white man would go or in 
which no white man could earn a living, lias 
more than anyone else developed the early 
beginnings of trade and oj>ened up the first 
slender means of communication. It was by 
Indian labour that the one vital railway on 
which everything else depends was con¬ 
structed. It is the Indian banker who 
supplies perhaps the larger part of tl e capital 
Original from 
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tractors, builders, engineers, accountants, 
clerks—a living for themselves and their 
families. And here strikes in the Asiatic. 
In every single employment of this class, his 
power of subsisting upon a few shillings a 
month, his industry, his thrift, his sharp 
business aptitudes give him the economic 
superiority ; and if economic superiority is to 
be the final rule—as it has never been and 
never will be in the history of the world— 
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yet available for business and enterprise, and 
to whom the white settlers have not hesitated 
to recur for aid. The Indian was here long 
before the first British official. He may point 
to as many generations of useful industry on 
the coast and inland as the white settlers— 
especially the most recently - arrived con¬ 
tingents from South Africa (the loudest 
against him of all)—can count years of 
residence. Is it possible for any Govern¬ 
ment with a scrap of respect for honest 
dealing between man and man to embark 
upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out 
the native of India from regions in which he 
has established himself under every security 
of public faith ? Most of all must we ask, is 
such a policy possible to the Government 
which bears sway over three hundred millions 
of our Indian Empire? 

We are in presence of one of those 
apparently hopeless antagonisms of interests 
which baffle and dispirit all who are con¬ 
cerned in their adjustment. And these 
questions are not confined to East Africa 
or to South Africa. A whole series of new 
problems has arisen, and will grow graver and 
larger as the immediate history of the British 
Empire unfolds. They erect themselves upon 
a field almost wholly unstudied, and familiar 
only by the prejudices which in every direc¬ 
tion obstruct movement and view. The 
entry of the Asiatic as labourer, trader, and 
capitalist into competition in industry and 
enterprise not only with, but in , the Western 
world is a new fact of first importance. 
Cheap, swift, easy means of communica¬ 
tion, the establishment of peace and order 
over land and sea, the ever-growing inter¬ 
dependence of all men and all countries 
upon one another, have given wings to 
Asiatic commercial ambition and rendered 
Asiatic manual labour fluid, as it has never 
before been fluid since the beginning of 
things. Unless these new elements in the 
economic life of mankind can be scientifi¬ 
cally and harmoniously controlled and assi¬ 
milated, great and novel dangers menace 
alike the Asiatic and the European he sup¬ 
plants. On the one hand we see the possible 
exploitation under various unhealthy con¬ 
ditions of immense masses of Asiatic labour, 
to the moral injury of the employer and 
to the degradation and suffering of the 
employed ; on the other the overturn of the 
standards of living laboriously achieved or 
long obstinately battled for among Europeans. 

Superadded to these we must foresee the 
confusion of blood, of manners, of morals, 
unting, where operative upon any exten* 
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sive scale, almost to the disintegration of the 
existing order of society. And behind—very 
close behind—lie the appeals to force, by 
mobs or Empires, to decide in a brutal 
fashion the brutal question which of two 
sets of irreconcilable interests shall prevail. 
It is not easy to measure the degree of 
political instability that will be introduced 
into international relations when the subjects 
of a powerful military and naval State are 
continually exposed to penal legislation and 
open violence, and into private life when 
the white artisan is invited to acquiesce in his 
own extinction, in virtue of laws which he 
himself controls, by a competitor whom he 
believes he could strike down with his hands. 

Yet the Asiatic, and here I also include the 
African, native has immense services to 
render and energies to contribute to the 
happiness and material progress of the world. 
There are spacious lands whose promise can 
never be realized, there are unnumbered 
harvests which can never be garnered without 
his active co-operation. There are roads 
and railways and reservoirs which only he 
can make. There are mines and forests 
which will slumber for ever without his aid. 
The mighty continent of tropical Africa lies 
open to the colonizing and organizing capaci¬ 
ties of the East. All those new products 
which modern industry insistently demands 
are offered in measureless abundance to the 
West—if only we could solve the Sphinx’s 
riddle in its newest form. 

And is it after all beyond our reach to 
provide, if not a perfect, at any rate a practical 
answer ?. There ought to be no insuperable 
difficulty, in the present state of political 
knowledge and social organization, in assign¬ 
ing different spheres to the external activity 
of different races. The Great Powers have 
partitioned Africa territorially; is it beyond 
the wit of man to divide it economically ? 
The co-operation of many different kinds of 
men is needed for the cultivation of such a 
noble estate. Is it impossible to regulate in 
full and intricate detail the conditions under 
which that co-operation shall take place? 
Here white men can live and thrive; there 
they cannot. Here is a task for one, there 
the opportunity of another. The world is 
big enough. [I write as the stream of the 
Nile bears me between the immense spaces 
of beautiful, fertile, unpopulated country that 
lie north of the Albert Lake.] There is 
plenty of room for all. Why cannot we 
settle it fairly? 

It must be noted that the question of 
Asiatic immigration presents itself to the 
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Imperial point of view in several quite distinct 
forms. There are, first of all, colonies which 
stand on the basis of a white proletariat, and 
whose inhabitants, rich and poor, employers 
and employed, are all Europeans, The right 
of such colonies to forbid the entry of large 
numbers of Asiatics, and to preserve them¬ 
selves from the racial chaos and economic 
disturbance inseparable from such immigra¬ 
tion, cannot be denied, although its exercise 
ought no doubt to be governed by various 
prudential and other considerations. But 
these colonies differ markedly from those 
where the mass of the population issnot white, 
but black. Again, there are colqCiies which 
possess responsible government, 4 md where 
the number of the white middle - class 
inhabitants very largely exceeds the Asiatic 
community. It is evident that these stand 
in a wholly different position from that of 
places like the tropical Protectorates of East 
and West Africa, 

Indeed, it may be contended that the 
very fact that the native of British India 
will undoubtedly, wisely or unwisely, rightly 
or wrongly, be refused access in any large 
numbers to several South African and all 


tration, be in the main reserved for him. 
Nor, on the other hand, why the Asiatic, if 
only he does not teach the African natives 
evil ways—a contingency which must not be 
forgotten — should not be encouraged to 
trade and settle as he will in the enormous 
regions of tropical fertility to which he is 
naturally adapted. Somewhere in this direc¬ 
tion—I do not wish to dogmatize—the 
immediate course of sound policy would 
seem to lie, and, guided by the lights of 
science and tolerance, we may easily find it. 

But the course of these reflections has 
carried me a good deal farther than the 
politics of Nairobi would seem to justify; 
and I hasten to return to the question 
with which I started: “Can the Highlands 
of East Africa be made ‘a white man’s 
country*?" Let us examine this by a fresh 
process. As one rides or marches through 
the valleys and across the wide plateaux of] 
these uplands, braced by their delicious air, 
listening to the music of their streams, and 
feasting the eye upon their natural wealth 
and beauty, a sense of bewilderment over¬ 
comes lhe mind. How is it they have 
never become the home of some superior 
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Australian Colonies by their respective 
Governments makes it all the more desirable 
that the Imperial Government should afford 
in the tropical Protectorates outlet and scope 
to the enterprise and colonizing capacity of 
Hindustan. And, as I have written, these 
countries arc big enough for all. There is 
no reason why those Highland areas which 
promise the white man a home and a career, 
and where alone he can live in comfort, 
should not, as a matter of practical ad minis- 


race, prosperous, healthy, and free? Why 
is it that, now a railway has opened the 
door and so much has been published 
about them, there has not been one furious 
river of immigration from the cramped and 
insanitary jungle-slums of Europe? Why, 
most of all, are those who have come—the 
pioneers, the men of energy and adventure, 
of large ambitions and strong hands—why 
are they in so many cases only just keeping 
their heads Gttiqraa+sfWiih Why should com 
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plaint and discontent and [positive discourage¬ 
ment be so general among this limited class ? 

I have always experienced a feeling of 
devout thankfulness never to have possessed 
a square yard of that perverse commodity 
called 11 land,” But I will confess that, 
travelling in the East African Highlands for 
the first time in my life, I have learned what 
the sensation of land-hunger is like. We 
may repress, but we cannot escape, the desire 
to peg out one of these fair and wide estates, 
with all the rewards they offer to industry 
and inventiveness, in the open air. Yet all 
around are men possessing thousands of 
fertile acres, with mountains and rivers and 
shady trees, acquired for little or nothing, 
all struggling, all fretful, nervous, high strung, 
many disappointed, some despairing, some 
smashed. 

What are the true lineaments concealed 
behind the veil of boundless promise in 
which this land is shrouded? Are they not 
stamped with mockery? Is not the eye that 
regards you fierce as well as bright ? 

44 When ! first saw this country,” said a 
colonist to me, “ I fell in love with ih 1 
had seen all the best of Australia. I had 
prospered in New Zealand* I knew South 
Africa. I thought at last 1 had struck * God’s 
own country. 1 I wrote letters to all my 
friends urging them to come, I wrote a 
series of articles in the newspapers praising 
the splendours of its scenery and the 
excellence of its climate. Before the last of 


the articles appeared my capital was nearly 
expended, my fences had been trampled 
down by troops of zebra, my imported stock 
had perished, my title-deeds were still 
blocked in the Land Office, and I myself had 
nearly died of a malignant fever. Since then 
I have left others to extol the glories of East 
Africa.” 

These second thoughts err, no doubt, as 
much on the side of extravagant depression 
as the first impression was over-sanguine. 
But that there is a rude reverse to the East 
African medal is a fact which cannot be dis* 
puted, and which ought not, in the interests 
either of the immigrant or of the country, to 
be concealed, it is still quite unproved that 
a European can make even the Highlands of 
East Africa his permanent home—that is to 
say, that he can live there without sensible 
degeneration for fifteen or twenty years at a 
stretch without ever returning to the temperate 
zones ; still less that he can breed and rear 
families through several generations. The 
exhilaration of the air must not lead people 
to forget that an altitude of from five to 
eight thousand feet above the sea-level is 
an unusual condition, producing results 
not yet ascertained upon the nervous 
system, the brain, and the heart. Its 
coolness can never remove the fact that 
we are upon the Equator Although the 
skies look so familiar and kindly with their 
white fleecy clouds and passing showers* 
the direct —almost vertical at 
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all seasons of the year—strikes down on man 
and beast alike, and woe to the white man 
whom he finds uncovered ! Although sheep 
and oxen multiply so rapidly, although cross¬ 
ing them with imported stock produces in 
each generation astonishing improvements in 
quality, they are subject to many perils little 
understood and often fatal. And if the land¬ 
scape recalls to the pensive traveller the 
peaceful beauties of gentler climes at home, 
let him remember that it nurses with blithe 
fecundity poisonous reptiles, and pest-spread- 
ing insects, and terrible beasts of prey. 

There is no reason, however, for doubting 
that modern science possesses, or will dis¬ 
cover, the means of eradicating or mitigating 
many of these evils. As the development of 
the country and the scientific investigation 
of tropical agriculture and tropical disease 
proceed, the difficulties which beset the early 
settler will gradually be removed. He will 
learn how to clothe and house himself; what 
to plant, what to breed, and what to avoid. 
The spread of East Coast fever, now carried 
by the ticks from one animal to another, and 
carried by the infected animals from one 
district to another, will be arrested and con¬ 
trolled by a proper system of wire-fencing and 
quarantine. Remedies will be discovered 
against the various diseases which attack 
sheep or horses. Zebra, rhinoceros, buffalo, 
and other picturesque and fascinating nuis¬ 
ances will be driven from or exterminated 
within the settled areas, and confined to 
the ample reserves of uninhabited land. 
The slow but steady growth of a white 
population will create a market for local agri¬ 
cultural produce. The powerfully-equipped 
Scientific Departments, the Veterinary and 
Forestry Departments, and the Department 
of Agriculture newly established on a 
considerable scale, will- be able to guide 
and assist the enterprise of the new-comer, 
and save him from repeating the ill-starred 
experiments of the pioneer. Roads will 
improve, and railways and mono-rail tram¬ 
ways will extend. Step by step life and 
the means of living will become easier and 
more secure. Still it will not be proved 
that the pure-bred European can rear his 
children under the Equatorial sun and at an 
elevation of more than six thousand feet ; 
and till that is proved “ the white man’s 
country ” will remain a white man’s dream. 

I have written of Europeans and Asiatics. 
What of the African? Nearly five millions 
of these dark folk are comprised within the 
districts of the East Africa Protectorate 
which are actually or partially administered. 
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Many more lie beyond those wide and 
advancing boundaries. What is to be their 
part in shaping the future of their country ? 
It is, after -all, their Africa. What are they 
going to do for it, and what is it going to do 
for them ? “The natives,” says the planter, 
“ evince a great reluctance to work, especially 
to work regularly.” “They must be made to 
work,” say others. “ Made to work for 
whom?” we innocently ask. “For us, of 
course,” is the ready answer ; “ what did 

you think we meant?” And here we run 
into another herd of rhinoceros questions— 
awkward, thick-skinned, and horned, with a 
short sight, an evil temper, and a tendency 
to rush blindly up wind upon any alarm. 
Is the native idle? Does he not keep 
himself and pay his taxes? Or does 
he loll at his ease while his three or four 
wives till the soil, bear the burden, and 
earn his living ? And if idle, has he a right 
to remain idle—a naked and unconscious 
philosopher, living “ the simple life,” without 
cares or wants, and a gentleman of leisure 
in a panting world ? Is that to be the 
last word ? Is civilization to say definitely 
that when the African native has kept 
himself, or made his women keep him, 
she has no further claim upon him? The 
white man shall do the rest. He shall 
preserve the peace, that the tribes may 
prosper and multiply. His watchful and 
foreseeing eye shall make provision against 
famine ; his science shall grapple with pesti¬ 
lence and cure disease. Far from his home 
or from his family he shall hew the trees and 
dig the wells and build the roads, with 
anxious heart and “ in the sweat of his brow,” 
according to the curse laid upon the child of 
many wants, while the child of few wants 
watches him from the shade and thinks him 
mad. 

And to compare the life and lot of the African 
aboriginal—secure in his abyss of contented 
degradation, rich in that he lacks everything 
and wants nothing—with the long nightmare 
of worry and privation, of dirt arid gloom and 
squalor, lit only by gleams of torturing know¬ 
ledge and tantalizing hope, which constitutes 
the lives of so many poor people in England, 
is to feel the ground tremble under foot. “ It 
would never do to have a lot of 4 mean whites y 
in this country,” I heard one day a gentleman 
say. 44 It would destroy the respect of the 
native for the white man if he saw what 
miserable people we have got at home.” So 
here, at any rate, the boot is on the other 
leg, and civilization is ashamed of her 
arrangements in the presence of a savage, 
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embarrassed lest he should see what lies 
behind the gold and purple rnbe of State, and 
begin to suspect that the all-powerful white 
man is a fraud* But this is an irrelevancy ! 

I am clearly of opinion that no man has a 
right to be idle, whoever he be or wherever 
he lives* He is bound to go forward and 
take an honest share in the general work of 
the world. And I do not except the African 
native, To a very much larger extent than 
is often recognised by some who discuss these 
questions, the natives are industrious, willing 
to learn, and capable of being led forward. 
Live for a few weeks, 
as I have done, in 
close association with 
the disciplined sol¬ 
diers of the King’s 
African Rifles, or with 
the smart sailors of 
the Uganda Marine, 
and it seems wonder¬ 
ful to contrast them 
with the population 
from which they have 
emerged. How 
strong, how good- 
natured, how clever 
they are 1 How proud 
their white officers are 
of them ! What pains 
they take to please the 
travellers whom they 
escort ; how frankly 
they are delighted by 
a word of praise or 
thanks! just and 
honourable discipline, 
careful education, sym¬ 
pathetic comprehen¬ 
sion, are all that is 
needed to bring a very 
large proportion of the 


But in truth the problems of East Africa are 
the problems of the world. We see the 
social, racial, and economic stresses which 
rack modern society already at work here, 
but in miniature ; and if we choose to study 
the model when the whole engine is at 
hand, it is because on the smaller scale 
we can see more clearly, and because in 
East Africa and Uganda the future is still 
uncompromised* 

The British Government has it in its hands 
to shape the development and destiny of 
these new countries and their varied peoples 
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native tribes of East 

Africa to a far higher social level than that at 
which they now stand. And why should men 
only be taught to be soldiers? Is war always 
to have the best of everything? Cannot 
peaceful industry be made as attractive, be 
as highly organized, as carefully studied 
as the combined use of deadly weapons ? 
“ Why," as Ruskin asks, “cannot men take 
pride in building villages instead of only 
carrying them ? ” 

l wonder why my pen slips off into these 
labyrinths, when all I set out to do w ? as to 
give some general idea of politics at Nairobi? 


with an authority and from an elevation far 
superior to that with which Cabinets can 
cope with the giant tangles at home* And 
the fact stirs the mind, But by this time 
the reader will have had as much of East 
African politics as I had when, after three 
days of deputations and disputations, the 
train steamed out of Nairobi to take us to 
the Great Lake and beyond. 




( To be continued .) Original from 
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E found a brown cardboard 
box waiting for us on the 
drawing-room table when we 
got in. Daisy grabbed my 
scissors and slashed at the 
string, 

.“You know uncle likes you to untie the 
knots,” I reminded hen 

“ Oh, bother ! ” cried she, flinging off the 
lid and surrounding herself with a sea of 
tissue-paper, 

“Oh, Primrose! Do look! Isn’t it 
sweet ? It's lovelier now than it was in the 
shop* and that’s a thing that hardly ever 
happens to me. Look at the way those 
pansies are embroidered on the lace—they 
seem to be woven in with the pattern—and 
the silver thread outlining the leaves. Uncle 
is a dear, I never thought he would. When 
he asked me what I called the flimsy rubbish, 
and I explained to him that it was lilac 
chiffon over pale blue chiffon over rose- 
coloured chiffon, he said he didn't believe 
it, and if it was true it was simply silly* He 
little knows.” 

41 He'll believe It when he sees the bill," 
said I, anxiously. “He’ll know then. He’ll 
be sure to go into all the details thoroughly. 
He always does, I wish he wouldn’t.” 

“ Don’t you think it shows rather a sordid 
mind, Primrose ?” 

“Yes,” said t “ And it’s his sordid mind 
which makes the Chop House so flourishing* 
and helps him to pay for your extravagant 
frocks,” 

Daisy’s face fell. She laid the shimmering 
mass of chiffon over a chair-back, and walked 
across to the window and groaned, 

“ I wish the Chop House would sink into 
the bottom of the sea*” said she, dismally. 
44 It hangs round my neck like a lump of 
lead It drowns all my ideals and crushes 
all my aspirations. It saps my intelligence* 
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and casts a blight over my youth and 
beauty—” 

41 Who’s that at the door ? " I interrupted. 
14 Come in ! ” 

“There’s no one there,” Daisy said, sharply, 
41 Primrose, it’s driving me to my grave. It 
consumes and withers all my energies and 

blasts my dearest hopes. It exhausts-” 

44 It doesn't exhaust your flow of language,” 
I said. 41 Isn't your metaphor growing a 
littie mixed ? ” 

Daisy giggled, 

“ I was getting quite poetical,” she said, 
44 You shouldn't have stopped me. Hut, 
Primrose, it’s all true,' isn’t it? And the 
worst of it is that the whole horrible atmo¬ 
sphere of the hateful Chop House is 
embodied in unde.” 

“ Daisy !” 

“No, Pm not,” she cried, hastily. 44 I’m 
not a little snob. Uncle adopted usaslonely 
orphans. I know that. But he educated us 
to hate it too. He shouldn't have had us 
taught to tike—Iike—well* the kind of people 
we do like. It isn’t fair. Look at his accent! ” 
“Look at that frock,” said I, sharply, Daisy 
flounced round, 

- “ But that's just it,” she cried, “ I want to 
wear that at the Morrisons’. I want to look 
my best when I go there. And now they've 
gone and asked uncle too. It's sickening.” 

11 Perhaps he won’t go,” I suggested, though 
without much hope, 

Daisy stamped her foot. 

“ Go ? Of course he'll go. He loves a 
dinner-party as his own soul. Better, I should 
think ; because he hasn't had much time in 
his life yet to think of his soul. He’s had the 
Chop House to think of instead. He’ll go. 
Of course he’ll go. He goes everywhere he’s 
asked ; everywhere that we’re asked,” 

“ Perhaps he won’t talk,” I suggested, 
doubtfully. 
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“ Talk ! Of course he’ll talk. He per¬ 
fectly revels in conversation. He loves to 
get in a crowd of people and hear the sound 
of his own voice. You know he does. Talk ! 

I should think he would. ' He’ll talk about 
the Chop House, too.” 

“ Oh, well,” I said, cheerfully, “ what 
does it matter what people think? They 
needn’t ask us if they don’t like us when 
they’ve got us. Do" pick up all that paper 
and take the dress upstairs before uncle comes 
in. He does so hate an untidy room. What 
does it matter ? ” 

“ Matter! ” cried Daisy, furiously, turning 
upon me. “ Of course it matters. Mr. 
Featherstone will be there; you know he' 
will. And he’s frightfully’ fastidious. His 
mother’s an Honourable ; you know she is.” 

“ That doesn’t affect us,” I said, anxiously. 

I was amazed and distressed to see that the 
pretty brown eyes of that absurd child were 
quite wet. Daisy has wonderfully attractive 
eyes. , 

“ Daisy,” I asked, gently, “ what is all this 
about Mr. Featherstone?” 

She stood silently looking away through a 
mist of tears at the twilit window. 

“ Daisy, dear-” 

“ No, I don’t! ” She turned on me with a 
flaming face. “ I don’t care a bit, Primrose. 
Do you hear ? And if I did it wouldn't 
matter, because he hates me.” 

“ Hates you, Daisy ? Does he know you 
well enough to hate you ? ” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“ Oh, how horrid you are ! No ; you’re 
quite right. He doesn’t even hate me. He’s 
—he’s brutally indifferent. He doesn’t know 
that I exist. I don’t believe he thinks that 
I’m pretty. I don’t believe he's even noticed 
my eyes.” 

“ No one could help noticing them,” I said, 
consolingly. 

“ I believe it’s because of the Chop House 
that he ignores me so. He looks upon me 
as a creature from another sphere.” 

“ I think he’s wrapped up in some absurd 
thing he calls a cause,” I murmured, thought¬ 
fully. “ I’ve always heard so. He looks the 
kind of young man who would be. He’s not 
athletic and jolly and sensible like young 
Aiding, for instance. Dreamy, isn’t he ? 

I shouldn’t be surprised if he wrote poetry.” 

“ He’s perfect,” Daisy cried, with a sniff. 

“ I shouldn’t love him as I do if he tried to 
make himself agreeable as Bernard Aiding 
does. It’s because he won't see how pretty 
and attractive I really am, in spite of the 
Chop House and uncle, that I want to make 
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him see so'badly. Oh, : it makes me furious 
with uncle for giving us such a handicap. It 
makes me want to shake him. It makes me 
almost wish he’d get a bad cold in his head, 
and then he’d have to stay at home and put 
it in mustard and water.” 

“ His head, Daisy ? ” 

“ Ugh ! ” She seized the beautiful gown, 
flung it over her shoulder, took the box under 
one arm, and marched out of the room. The 
sea of tissue-paper she left for me to collect. 

I didn’t follow her upstairs, for this self¬ 
betrayal, so unusual in her, had disquieted 
me considerably. I felt sure that Mr. 
Featherstone was the kind of person to object 
tremendously to a self-made man like uncle ; 
a man who never opened a book; a man 
who boldly asserted that he lived his life, and 
didn’t waste his time in reading about other 
folks’ adventures. Even though he was a 
stanch Conservative and a pillar of the 
Church, I felt sure that those Honourable 
Featherstones would never put up with him. 
Poor Daisy was quite right. Why on earth 
hadn’t the foolish child set her heart on 
young Aiding, who lunched at our Chop 
House every day, and frankly approved of it 
and envied us its success? “I wish / had a 
snug little restaurant of my own,” he always 
said, “ instead of slaving in an office all day 
long.” Uncle says young Alding’s idea of 
slaving is a humorous one—from ten till four, 
and ages for lunch, and in his young days 
you got up at six if you meant to make 
money. But young Aiding has thought of 
an easier way, I fancy. It’s a pity Daisy has 
such queer tastes. 

“ Uncle’s very late,” I said to myself at 
last. He generally came in about half-past 
five. I went over to the smoking-room and 
peeped in to see if there was a good fire 
waiting for him. There was no light there, 
and the fire had burnt low in the grate. 

“ Why, uncle! ” I said, in surprise. He 
was sitting by his little writing-table, his head 
on his hand. The bald patch shone in the 
firelight. “ Have you come in, uncle ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Do I look as if I hadn’t come in ? ” 

His voice made me rather uneasy. 

“ Have you had any tea ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve had nry tea.” 

“ Have you had enough ? Will you-” 

“ Yes, I’ve had enough.” 

“ Why, uncle ! ” I went up to him, amazed 
by his stem tone. He is generally sb jolly 
and bright when he comes in at night. “ Is 
anything wrong, uncle ? ” 

No answer. Still he sat there, silently 
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staring across at the large engraving of “ The 
Last of the Garrison Jt on the red wall 11 is 
lips were set in a hard line* I grew more 
and more alarmed, 

“Is anything wrong?" I asked, timidly. 
Then he raised his head and looked at me 
with a queer, steady gaze. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

I put my hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, unde! Is anything wrong at the 
Chop House? ’* 

He started and flung my hand away* 
Then he brought his clenched fist down on 
the table with a resounding bang. 

"No!** he said, hoarsely, “There’s 
nothing wrong with the Chop House, 
Heaven bless it* But thereV something 
wrong here*” 

Daisy, bursting into the room, on the point 
of running across to kiss him, stopped and 


stared. She had been crying—I could tell 
that at once. 

He rose hastily from his seat, “ So you're 
ashamed of your unde, are you ? M he asked, 
grimly. 

We exchanged terrified glances. 

u You're ashamed of the good business 
that's given you all your fine dresses, and 
your aristocratic friends, and your superior 
education ? ” 

We were silent What, indeed, could we 
say? 

“ You’re ashamed of the Chop House, are 
you ? The best restaurant of its kind in the 
town* That’s what the Chop House is* 
And you're not only ashamed of the way Fve 
made the money you spend, but you're 
ashamed of me too*” 

How could we speak ? He went on. 

“ Yes, I heard you. I was coming in when 
I heard Daisy say something, and then I 
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listened—I was bound to listen, and I’m 
glad I did. I’m glad I know. You’re rotten 
to the core, both of you, that’s what you are. 
You’re full to the brim of vanity and silly 
pride, and it’s time you learnt a lesson.” 

“ Oh, uncle! ” It was Daisy who broke 
the silence in an eager, distressed voice. “ We 
were only talking nonsense, of course. We 
didn’t mean-” 

He smiled grimly. 

“ / mean,” he said. “ When a girl wishes 
her uncle might fall ill, and be obliged to 
stay at home, so that he shouldn’t disgrace 
her, it’s time something was done.” 

“But-” Daisy began again, in fright¬ 

ened tones. 

“I heard you.” He tapped on the table 
with his finger. “That’s enough for me.” 

It was too much for us. 

“ See here,” he said. “ I’ve got work to 
do now. You can go, both of you. I shall 
dine at the club to-night. You needn't 
trouble to invent any excuses. Off you go.” 

Ashamed and crushed, we crept upstairs 
to the cosy little Liberty room uncle had had 
done up for us as a surprise while we were 
in Switzerland with the Marriotts in the 
summer. It is furnished in a dull soft pink 
that we both love, and we have tea-gowns to 
go with it. They cost him six guineas each. 
The electric lights have little shades the same 
colour, made like roses. There is a deep 
soft couch by the fire—one that uncle 
bought because we love to be lazy, and he 
likes us to have what we love. Daisy flung 
herself down on it and burst into tears. 

“It is hateful to be so dreadfully mis¬ 
understood and then forbidden to defend 
oneself,” she cried, but I did not answer her. 
I didn’t think that “ misunderstood ” was quite 
the right word to use, somehow. We had a 
miserable evening, an evening of horrible 
foreboding, as Daisy put it, but the blow did 
not fall for three days. In all that time we 
hardly saw uncle at all, for we never could 
manage somehow to get down in time for his 
early breakfast, and he spent his evenings at 
the club. Then that awful third day he sent 
for us into the smoking-room, and pointed to 
two brown cardboard boxes on the table. 

“You’re fond of new dresses,” said he, 
quietly. “I’ve bought you one apiece.” 

We stared at each other. There was 
something so strange in his tone. And we 
thought—both of us—what a pity it was 
that he hadn’t consulted us before he 
embarked upon such a difficult and dangerous 
task as choosing new frocks. But it was 
good of him ta bring us a peace-offering after 
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we’d been so horrid. Daisy was beginning 
to say so, when something queer in his 
expression stopped her suddenly. With 
trembling fingers I tried to undo the knots 
in the string. Uncle always hates to see us 
cut the string of a parcel, and- 

“ Cut the cursed string! ” said he. I 
started and gazed in alarm at Daisy. We 
had never heard him use a word like that 
in all our lives. Mechanically we obeyed 
him. Daisy took off the first lid, lifted the 
tissue-paper with trembling fingers, stopped, 
and stared at the contents of the box with a 
white face. 

I looked too, and then I sat down suddenly, 
all sick and trembling. We both of us 
guessed, you see, what the things meant. 
There was in each box a neat black serge 
dress—the kind of dress Walters wears in the 
afternoon, and a white muslin apron like hers. 
There was also a cap with streamers, and 
cuffs and collars. That was all. 

Uncle smiled. It was awful to see him. 

“To-morrow morning at seven o’clock,” 
he said, “you put on those dresses and the 
quietest out-of-door clothes you’ve got—no 
furs and no feathers—and you go down to 
the Chop House with me. You’ve had your 
share of the profits. You shall do some 
work now. A little hard work will do you a 
power of good, both of you.” 

“ Uncle ! ” An indignant cry burst from 
Daisy’s lips. 

“Yes,” said he, “you shall earn your daily 
bread for once in your lives.” 

“ Oh ! ” Daisy cried. “ You can’t—you 
can’t be so cruel! Why—why, we should 
be miserable. We should see lots of people 
we know there! ” 

“ Yes; you’ll see people you know, I don’t 
doubt,” he said, quietly. 

“ We shall have to wait on the very men 
we meet at dances ! We shall have to take 
the orders of the people who take us in to 
dinner.” 

“ Certainly,” said he. .“ Why not ? ” 

It was no good. Tears, threats, entreaties 
were all of no avail. 

“To go and wait on horrid, impertinent 
men ! ” Daisy cried. 

“ It’ll do you no more harm to wait on 
’em than to dance with ’em,” said uncle, 
brutally. 

“ To associate with those dreadful girls ! ” 

“ The girls are good girls and nice girls. 
As nice as you, and a deal nicer, some of 
them.” 

And so it went on. He remained adamant 
to the very end. We gave up at last, and 
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poor Daisy drowned her pillow with tears 
that night, tears for her Honourable Feather- 
stones, now irrevocably lost to her; and I 
cried too, partly because I had friends of my 
own who might see me in that dreadful 
uniform, partly because we had hurt uncle. 
We must have hurt him terribly; I was begim 
ning to see that. 

We put on our black dresses in the cold 
grey dawn of the next day, packed our caps 
and aprons in a leather business bag of 
uncle’s, covered our hateful uniform with the 
longest, darkest coats we could find, put on 
our plainest hats and thickest veils, and 
followed uncle in injured, frightened silence 
to the comer where we took our omnibus. 

I shall remember that day as long as I 
live. Uncle hadn't told anyone who we were, 


so we were treated with the deepest dis¬ 
respect and most flippant familiarity by all 
the other girls. Daisy cheered up a little 
when she saw how* sweet she looked with the 
pert little mob cap perched upon her pretty 
bright hair, but even that consolation was 
denied me, because I am the kind of girl who 
needs dressing to an extraordinary degree. 
We found that the other waitresses had come 
in old, shabby things, and that from eight till 
eleven the doors were shut, and a perfect 
orgy of sloppy cleaning had to be gone 
through with mops and zinc buckets and bars 
of yellow soap and brooms and dusters. We 
agreed, Daisy and I, that we J d better make 
the best of a bad job, and we set to work 
with a will and tucked up our skirts, but I 
don’t think Daisy behaved very well. She 
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need not, for instance, have suddenly flown 
into a temper, and viciously sent a bucket 
of dirty water slushing over Miss Smythe’s 
neat strapped shoes. 

“ I can’t help it,” she whispered, with a 
giggle. “ She will insist upon telling me all her 
life's history, and she talks about her gentle¬ 
man friend till I can’t bear it. Primrose, if 
Mr. Featherstone comes in I shall simply die.” 

“ He won’t,” said I. “ He probably lunches 
at the Carlton or Prince’s. Don’t be a little 
goose.” 

At half-past ten the whole draggled crew 
made itself smart and fresh-looking, with the 
'white caps and aprons and collars and cuffs, 
and laid the tables; and at half-past eleven 
the doors opened, and the tnen began to 
dribble slowly in. There was a bar in one 
comer, but I am thankful to say we had 
nothing to do with that. Daisy and I, 
trembling from head to foot, nervously took 
the orders at our particular tables as we 
were bidden. I found with relief that they 
weren’t at all an unpleasing class of men 
on the whole—City, of course, many of them ; 
but still, we’ve always mixed in a City set 
until quite lately, and that was nothing. And 
even though I found it rather disconcerting 
at first to be addressed indiscriminately as 
“ Gwendolen ” or “ old dear,” I got used 
to it in time, and realized that they merely 
did it from habit, not impertinence. Any¬ 
how, it was my cross, and I had to bear it. 
I glanced across at Daisy more than once. 
Her face was very red, I thought, and much 
more wreathed in smiles than was at all 
necessary. 

At last we found an opportunity to speak 
to each other. She rushed out of the room 
and gripped my arm. 

“ Porter-house chop, saut^ sprouts, brussels 
potatoes, pint of lager, chump steak, mashed 
cauliflower, potatoes au gratin, pint bottle of 
Sauterne. • Primrose, how am I to get them 
all right and remember which is which? 
Isn’t it fun ? ” 

“Fun?” I repeated, doubtfully. “I don’t 
think you’ve got your order quite right some¬ 
how, Daisy. I)o any of them call you their 
‘ old dear ’ or ‘ Gwendolen ’ ? And why 
‘ Gwendolen ’ ? ” 

Daisy dimpled and giggled. 

“ ‘ Old dear ’ ? ” she said. “ Oh,.that’s mild. 
And ‘Gwendolen’s’ quite humdrum and 
respectful. Why, there’s a young man on 
the far left who says I’m the pearl of the 
radiant Eastern sea and the light of the City. 
He’s ordered calves’ head, and he told me I 
was his golden-haired pet before I even took 
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his order. What he’ll say when he gets his 

lunch I daren’t allow myself to-” 

“ Daisy ! ” She straightened her face at 
my shocked tones. 

“Oh, well, we must grin and bear it, I 
suppose,” she murmured. “ We’ve uncle to 
thank for it. If he doesn’t like it, we can't 
help it And there’s no one else who matters 
now. Mr. Featherstone’s lost for ever.” 

She disappeared. 

I took up the plates of food, and went 
dreamily on with my work. It doesn’t do to 
be dreamy in a busy restaurant, and I was 
recalled to the distressing present by a tired 
voice from a dim comer. 

“ Where in Hanover is that beefsteak 
pudding of mine, Evangeline? Have you 
mislaid the cow ? I can’t wait till the middle 
of next week, my dear.” 

I saw then that I should have to dispel 
Daisy’s affairs from my mind if I was to 
get all my people served as quickly as they 
seemed to expect. It was a memorable day. 
With my own ears I heard a pale, anaemic- 
looking youth in spectacles address Daisy as 
the rose of his fancy’s garden fair. All his 
quotations seemed to come from musical 
comedies, and Daisy’s attempt to look freez¬ 
ing simply broke down into a feeble giggle 
and a rush from the room. It was awful. I 
told uncle so, frankly, when we got home, 
and he smiled grimly, and said we should 
learn how to make ourselves respected in 
time. I don’t entirely agree with him. I 
don’t believe Daisy ever will. 

We went to that place every day for a 
week, and every day I loathed it more and 
more. When the first freshness and novelty 
had worn off Daisy detested it as much as I 
did, and then one day young Bernard Aiding 
came in for lunch and saw us. I shall never 
forget his face. He turned quite red, and 
when Daisy went up to take his order he gave 
it to her as if she’d been an utter stranger. 

I heard later on that he rushed at once to 
the conclusion that the business was going 
to the dogs, and that uncle was making us 
do this to curtail the expenses. I believe it 
was an awful blow to him. He said after¬ 
wards that he thought it kindest to take no 
notice of us. But Daisy stood quietly beside 
him and said, in a low voice : — 

“ Don’t you know me, Mr. Aiding ? ” 

“ Yes.” He never lifted his eyes from the 
tablecloth. “ Is it a joke ? ” he asked, 
uncomfortably. < 

“ No,” said poor Daisy, grimly. “ It’s not 
exactly a joke.” And just as she was going 
to explain, a red-headed terror of a man at 
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the next table smiled at her and asked her 
when that liver and bacon was coming, my 
pet, and that he'd come and help to lasso 
the pig if there was any difficulty about it, 
and Daisy grew scarlet and just flew. Unde’s 
customers do seem to have a pretty wit* 

But that wasn’t the worst. For, the next 
day, who should come into the Chop House 
but Mr. Aubrey Featherstone himself! I 
knew him at once, for he is very tall and thin, 
and he stoops a little. His mouth has rather 
a scornful curve, and I don’t wonder that 
Daisy is so frightened of him, I saw him 
first, and told her hurriedly to keep out of 
the way. I said I J d look after that table as 
well as my own. He wouldn’t notice me. 
He never did. But Daisy’s lips were set in 
a hard line, 

“ No," she said. She walked straight up 
to him. 

“ Mr, Featherstone/ 1 she said, in a clear, 
firm voice, ** will you please give me your 
order ? ” 

I was dose by—I couldn’t help it I saw 
him start and look up at poor Daisy’s round, 
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pink face and trembling lips, at the disgrace¬ 
ful white cap and apron, at her big, defiant 
eyes. 

“Yes, it’s me.” Daisy was beyond all 
restraint of grammar now'. “ I am a waitress, 
you see, at uncle’s Chop House," 

“ Miss Daisy I ’* 

I noticed then that even if his lips were 
scornful his eyes w T ere grey and quite kind. 

II But that’s awfully fine of you,” he 
amazingly said* 

“ Fine ? " Poor Daisy was on the verge of 
tears. “ Fine ? ” 

u It’s tremendous,” Mr. Featherstone 
studied her w p ith admiring — certainly they 
w r ere admiring—eyes, 11 Splendid, don't you 
know.” 

Daisy turned and fled. I took his order 
in silence. I suppose he used those absurd 
expressions because he is so extremely well 
bred that he felt obliged to put us quite at 
our ease. 

At our ease! I could have laughed out 
aloud at the thought I don’t know how I 
got that wretched child homo at all She 
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could do no more waiting that afternoon; it 
was out of the question, and she was almost 
in hysterics in the cab. The hard work and 
early rising, and now this crowning humilia¬ 
tion, had quite broken her down. . Uncle 
was sitting alone in his smoking-room when 
we got in, and the lights were not lit 
at all. 

Daisy left me to pay the cabman, and 
crept in there to him. When I followed her 
I found her kneeling by his side, with hef head 
on his shoulder, sobbing piteously, begging 
him to send her away somewhere—right 
away where nobody knew her—because her 
heart was broken. 

Uncle just stroked her hair softly, and 
looked up at me in bewildered inquiry. 

“ Uncle,” I said, in a low voice, “ we are 
bitterly ashamed of ourselves. We spoke 
thoughtlessly. Don't punish us any more. 
Daisy can’t stand it. She isn’t very strong, 
you know.” 

He looked from one to the other un¬ 
certainly. 

“ You know we love you,” I said, miserably. 

“ Everybody is silly sometimes-” 

A muffled sob from Daisy finished the 
matter. He took us both in his arms and 
forgave us then and there and said we must 
tell him all about it, and we did; and when 
Daisy came to the part about Mr. Featherstone, 
he surprised us both very much by starting 
up and saying fiercely that no niece of his 
should marry an infernal Socialist if he could 
help it. 

We neither of us knew exactly what a 
Socialist was, but, however dreadful, it didn’t 
matter now. 

“ I knew he was wrapped up in a stupid 
cause, or something of the kind,” said poor 
Daisy. “ But it’s all over now. What does 
it matter what he is if I’ve lost him for ever ? 
It’s his dreadful blue blood that prevented 
his taking any notice of me at first, and it’s 

his nasty blue blood now that will-” 

She burst into another fit of sobbing. We 
did have a cheerful evening. 

Little did she know then what the Chop 
House had done for her. The next afternoon 
was Saturday, and a dull and rainy one. We 
stayed indoors all day, and Daisy lay on the 
sofa, because her head ached so. And then 
"V l |ers, without a moment’s warning, flung 
an ^ L 'ie door and announced the Honour- 
°P^ n jV r rs. Featherstone and Mr. Aubrey 

FeatherstWr one ’ ^ a ' s y s P ran g U P. and I rose 
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nervously to receive them, too amazed to 
speak. 

Mrs. Featherstone was a hearty, handsome 
lady, very large and very rustling, and her 
eyes were kind like her son’s. 

“ I’ve wanted to come and see you for a 
long time,” she said. “ And what my son 
told me yesterday made me resolve to lose 
no more time. My dears, I think you’re 
simply splendid.” 

“What for?” poor Daisy asked, in 
bewildered tones, and I couldn’t think of 
anything splendid that we’d done, either. 

Mrs. Featherstone smiled. “ Why, for going 
down and taking your share amongst the other 
girls who help to make your uncle’s money. 
Aubrey guessed at once that you did it to find 
out all about the life; to see for yourselves 
whether they were properly treated It was 
admirable of you both,” she cried. 

Daisy sat down suddenly and said her 
head ached. Mr. Featherstone sat down 
beside her and said “ Does it ? ” and that he 
was very sorry. But I faced his mother with 
a sudden resolve to be honest at any cost 

“ No,” said I, quickly. “ You are making 
a mistake. It wasn’t a noble motive of any 
kind. VVe were sent to the Chop House in 
disgrace. Uncle made us go there to teach 
us a lesson—because—because we were 
ashamed of it” 

“ And ashamed of him, too. Oh, you don’t 
know what hateful little beasts we were.” 
Daisy suddenly rose and stood beside me. 

Mrs. Featherstone looked thoughtfully 
from one to the other, then suddenly smiled 
in the most charming way, and all at once 
took Daisy in her arms and kissed her, and 
said she was a poor little thing with a head¬ 
ache, and that she didn’t believe a word of 
it, and if it was true it only showed what 
dears we were to own up, and what a splendid 
man uncle really was. 

“ We must certainly make a Socialist of 
him, Aubrey,” she said, smiling at her son. 

How little they knew uncle ! But she was 
a darling, even if she did have a passion for 
perverting people to her own cause, and she 
made us promise to dine with them on 
Wednesday at eight, and take uncle. And 
when they went away Daisy put her head on 
my knee and cried again, but I didn’t mind 
those tears. I told her that I thought every¬ 
thing would come right now. And so I did, 
because, you see, he’d had time at last to 
notice Daisy’s eyes. 
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Artists’ Ideals of Beauty. 


S was indicated in a recent 
article, the painter's view of 
female loveliness is apt to 
differ somewhat from that of 
the layman. In that article, 
it may be remembered, a 
number of distinguished artists made their 
choice from eight photographs selected by 
the Editor for reproduction as examples of 
womanly beauty, with the result that four 
were entirely disregarded, whilst upon the 
other four only a somewhat grudging and 
qualified approv'd was bestowed. This 
being so, the Editor has thought well on 
the present occasion to ask the artists them 
selves to make their own choice, and the 
seven portraits appearing in these pages 
accordingly represent the preferences of as 
many eminent figure-painters. 

The choice of Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., 
falls upon a lady whom he unreservedly 
describes as “ charming °—that is, as she 
appears in her photograph, cl I should 
certainly like to paint her,” Mr, Hacker ex¬ 
claims, with real enthusiasm. “Of course, I 
should not choose her as my model in a 
classical picture —she is far too modern for 
that. But as a woman of to day, I repeat, I 
should enjoy painting her.” 

Mr. Hacker's pictures, of course, are almost 
entirely of classical subjects, and comparison 
with the tj pe of beauty he has embodied in 
them is not possible, therefore. Nor will Mr. 
Hacker admit that he lias one type of beauty. 

“I have had so many different types of 
beauty,” he declares; “what pleases me at 
one time does not please me at another Of 
course, some artists get into the habit of 
painting a particular type of beauty—'Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, for instance, as you say* 
But this has not been the case with me.” 

In making his selection Mr. Ellis Roberts 
said — 

“ Before I can pronounce judgment upon 
a woman's beauty I must consider not only 
the face, or even the head and shoulders. A 

V„1. *— -ee. 


beauti ful face 
may be accom¬ 
panied by a mis¬ 
shapen neck ; a 
lovely neck may 
have as its 
counterpart most 
ungainly arms 

and hands* It is the just proportions of 
the whole figure which make areally beautiful 
woman.” # 

Mr. Roberts, in his studio close to Lowndes 
Square, is surrounded by portraits—replicas 
and photographs—of the many fair women he 
has painted in the English aristocracy* They 
are full-length portraits for the most part, and 
one cannot but be struck by the perfect 
harmony between their several features with 
which Nature—or is it sometimes Art ?— 
has endowed them. 

il My choice,” continued Mr, Roberts, 
“ must therefore be of a full-length photo¬ 
graph* Of the lady in this photograph one 
has as complete a view as is possible—and 
every part of her will bear scrutiny* She has 
nice hair, a beautiful face, a good, well- 
developed bust, graceful arms, and a slim and 
lissom figure, to which the well-shaped feet 
just visible beneath the dress give a kind of 
finishing touch. She looks like a lady and 
bears herself as one; the pose is artistic with¬ 
out being artificial.” 

In direct opposition to Mr. Roberts's view, 
Mr, Dudley Hardy’s ideal is expressed in the 
half-length portrait of a lady whose face and 
hair are alone visible, neck, arms, and bust 
being concealed by drapery. “ This lady has 
the most beautiful face, and that is enough 
for me,” Mr* Hardy says in effect. “The 
rest of her may be positively ugly, but I am 
free to imagine that what is hidden is quite 
as beautiful as that which is revealed. As 
depicted by the photographer* this face has 
not only almost perfect proportions, but it is 
full of interest—eyes, nose, and lips alike. 
One feels that here is a woman with a real 
heart and f rom 
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Just at this moment Mrs. Dudley Hardy— 
herself a woman of exceptional charm— 
entered the studio. Placing a collection 
of photographs before her, without indicating 
in any way the choice he had just made, Mr. 
Hardy asked which she thought was the most 
beautiful. Having carefully looked them 
through, Mrs. Hardy unhesitatingly declared 
for the one which her husband had selected. 
So well, apparently, had the artist imbued his 
wife with his own idea of beauty. 

Mr. Dudley Hardy’s idea of beauty has 
somewhat definitely expressed itself in work 
which is familiar to thousands. Comparing 
this photograph with the typical girl’s head 
Mr. Hardy has loved to draw, the points of 
similarity can easily be recognised. 

• “ Human beauty can only be properly 
judged from portraits in the round,” said 
Mr. James Sant, R.A., when the question was 
submitted to him. “ The partial view, which 
is all that photography, or even painting, can 
give you, is apt to be most deceptive. The 
art of the sculptor is required to do full 
justice to human features, and hence,it is 
that the Venus of Milo, not a picture, is 
the type of beauty for all time.” 

With this reservation Mr. Sant selected 
the fourth photograph as best embodying his 
idea of a beautiful woman. The qualities 
which commended it to him were the well-’ 
poised head, the apparent mobility of the 
face, the deep, expressive eyes, the well- 
formed nose and mouth, and the graceful 
contour of neck, shoulders, and waist. 

“ It is not so easy,” said Sir James Linton, 
“to find the photograph of a lady that 
one would consider combines all that is 
satisfying as a complete type of one’s idea of 
beauty. I suppose such an ideal is almost 
impossible of attainment. Amongst several 
this one is the nearest to my ideal ; it is a fine 
head; better than being merely pretty, it is 
strong and firm in form. The face has one 
drawback—the nose is just too broad for 
the rest of the features, only very little; 
still, just that little is a pity, as otherwise it is 
a fine type of female beauty. I should like 
to call attention to the simple but elegant 
way in which the arrangement of the hair 
adds to the character of the face.” 

Much more in accordance with contem¬ 
porary fashion is the lady whose photograph 
is chosen by Mr. Seymour Lucas, K.A. 

“Beauty,” said Mr. Lucas, in giving his 
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verdict in her favour, “is such a subtle thing ; 
it eludes definition, and I find it difficult to 
explain why I like this photograph above all 
the others that lie before me. The face has, 
on the whole, a softness of outline which 
pleases me, although the nose is, perhaps, a 
little pointed, a defect which is accentuated 
in the shadowy reflection of the lady’s face, 
which the photographer has thought well to 
give us in the background.” 

Mr. Seymour Lucas is doubtless best 
known to our readers for pictures in which 
the figures are nearly always men—soldiers, 
sailors, troubadours in the “ spacious times ” 
of Queen Elizabeth. But he has painted 
not a few portraits of ladies, in which he 
shows a sympathetic eye for the softer 
charms of a pretty woman. 

The photograph—for which Miss Maude 
Branscombe, the actress, sat some years ago 
—to which Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., gives 
his imprimatur was the outcome of the 
artist’s second thoughts. His first selection 
was of a maiden having a Puritan simplicity 
of both costume and physical beauty. 

“ I admire many faces, not only one,” 
declared Mr. Storey. “ But this is a photo¬ 
graph of what I consider a really beautiful 
face.” 

A comparison between some of Mr. Storey’s 
principal pictures, such as “ Mistress Dorothy,” 
“Town Gossips,” “Philomel,” and “A Love 
Sonnet,” reveals considerable similarity in 
the features of the principal figures, it 
being an open secret, we believe, that Mrs. 
Storey has been his model for many of 
his most successful imaginative pictures of 
womanhood. In none of his own pictures, 
we believe, has he painted the lady to whose 
photograph he now gives pre-eminence. 

The choice of these photographs as a 
whole suggests the conclusion that artists, as 
much as other men, are varying and unstable 
in their ideals of beauty. The painters who 
continue faithful to one ideal, like Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, and, possibly, Albert Moore, 
are the exception and not the rule. As the 
years pass by their ideals undergo modifi¬ 
cation of one kind or another, and that 
which is favoured to-day may be rejected 
to morrow. Still, taking their selections as 
a whole, we think our readers will agree that 
it would be difficult indeed to find seven 
types of feminine beauty to excel the love¬ 
liness of those whose portraits are here 
reproduced. 
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Y trainer, Leigh Murray, had 
nn extraordinary capacity for 
mimicry, and I remember 
most vividly his rendering of 
41 Richelieu," by Lord Lyiton, 
with imitations of Macready, 
Ward, Elton, and other eminent actors he 
had seen and heard 
in the various parts. 

The result was that I 
seemed to be brought 
into personal contact with 
those histrionic giants of 
another generation, and 
had the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of obtaining a 
knowledge of their 
methods. 

Apropos of Murray, I 
recall an amusing anec¬ 
dote he told me of him¬ 
self. He was, at the 
time of the story, play¬ 
ing at the Adelphi 
Theatre when his old 
friend, Sims Reeves, was 
about to make his first 
appearance in opera at 
Drury I.ane. Murray 
was playing the part of 
an impecunious young 
swell" who was very 
hard up, and carried 
as a property in the 
play a pawn - ticket, 
which replaced his 
watch in his waist¬ 
coat-pocket, As 
Murray appeared on the 
scene in evening dress, 

1 thought it obviously 
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unnecessary to change before adjourning to 
Drury Lane, and deposited his hat and coat 
in the cloak-room there on arrival In 
coming out, however, instead of handing 
the attendant the numbered ticket he had 
received, he brought out unconsciously from 
his waistcoat pocket the pawn-ticket he used 
on the stage, and gave 
it with a lordly air to 
the astonished attend¬ 
ant, much to his own 
mortification when his 
attention was drawn to 
it. 

Space will not permit 
of my referring in detail 
to my numerous remi¬ 
niscences of that extra¬ 
ordinary man. Murray 
was as erratic as he was 
brilliant His occasional 
disappearances when 
staying with me were 
most mysterious, until 
one day I found out 
their sad significance. 
Murray was no man's 
enemy but his own. He 
was then, I suppose, 
forty-five or forty-seven 
years of age, though a 
young man's recollections 
of an older man's age 
are unreliable. 

It having been part of 
the agreement that 
Murray was to provide 
me with an opening on 
the stage when suf¬ 
ficiently proficient, after 
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he arranged for my 
debuL I was en- 
gaged — I need 
hardly say at a 
purely nominal 
salary — at the 
Prince 4 of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, 
then under the 
management of Mr, 

Alexander Hender¬ 
son, The company 
at that time in¬ 
cluded several 
actors who ’ subse¬ 
quently won distinc¬ 
tion in London— 
namely, Sir Squire 
(then Mr. Sydney) 

B ancroft, Lionel 
Brough, Blakeley, 

Miss Sophie I^rkin, 
and others. 

It was an event¬ 
ful day for me when 
I left London to 
join my new com¬ 
rades and embark 
on my professional 
career. I recollect 
to this day my in¬ 
tense ne r vous n ess 
when I stood out¬ 
side the little Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre 
in Clayton Square, 

Li verpool, much 
like a frightened 
schoolboy dreading 
to make his first 
entry into school, wondering what kind 
of reception he would get from his more 
experienced comrades. After considerable 
delay I was allowed to pass the sacred 
portals of the stage - door by the dirty 
Cerberus in charge, and groped my way on to 
the small and dimly-lighted stage, to find 
myself in the presence of the company 
assembled for rehearsal. To my astonish¬ 
ment I was received with more than courtesy— 
with every token of respect. A chair was 
considerately placed for me in the centre 
of the stage by the prompter, and, taking 
possession of it, I more calmly awaited 
the development of events. Apparently 
I was already i£ discovered ,' 1 Someone 
advanced to me respectfully with out¬ 
stretched hand and his hat in the other, 
welcoming me to England, and hoped that 
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my first appearance would meet with the 
success which my reputation predicted. It 
had preceded me across the seas, he said, to 
my mystification. I soon found, however, 
that I had been mistaken for a certain 
Mr, Raymond, an American “ star,” whose 
arrival was awaited in Liverpool Then, 
although the deferential attitude assumed 
towards me disappeared, I must say that, 
for a new recruit, I received extraordinary 
kindness and encouragement, especially from 
Bancroft, with whom I speedily made good 
friends and have remained so up to the 
present day. 

For my first appearance a little part was 
entrusted to me in a piece called “ A Woman 
of Business,” translated, I think, from the 
French by John Oxenford. The “star” was 

I- L* Toole, whose acquaintance I then 
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made for the first time, and we remained firm 
friends up to the day of his death. The part 
I was supposed to play was a young dandy, 
the Honourable Shrimpton Smallpiece. I 
could at all events realize my surname, but 
had little more to do than present an 
insignificant sketch of an asinine individual 
Had it been Hamlet, how¬ 
ever, I could not have 
approached the ordeal with 
greater diffidence. After a 
few days’ rehearsal, in which 
I apparently acquitted 
myself to the satisfaction 
of Mr, Toole, the first night 
arrived. My feelings of 
dismay on walking on to 
the stage for the first time 
were such that my self- 
possession entirely deserted 
me on becoming aware of 
the sea of faces in front, 
with the result that I abso¬ 
lutely forgot every word I 
had to say. Gaping like a 
fish out of water, I must 
have presented a pitiable 
and ludicrous spectacle. 

At any rate, I was not left 
long in suspense—a burst 
of hisses greeted me from the 
pit and gallery, harmonizing 
with the sound of refined 
but derisive laughter from the boxes and stalls. 
This reception was my salvation. Indigna¬ 
tion enabled me to master my nervousness, 
so that I recovered my speech and was able 
to finish the scene in an adequate, if not very 
successful, manner. Leigh Murray, who had 
accompanied me to Liverpool to witness 
my first appearance, was clearly not much 
impressed with the debut of his pupil He 
did his best, however, to console me with 
encouragement, and himself with several extra 
glasses of his favourite beverage. 

The next part of any importance which 
I undertook was also under Mr. Toole's 
management in “The Birthplace of Lodgers. i} 
In that piece I played the small character- 
part of a poet, Lexicon, and succeeded, 
apparently, so far as both public and Press 
were concerned, for I received my first word 
of critical encouragement in the Liverpool 
Courier the next morning, December 20th* 
1864* It was short, but sweet, and ran as 
follows: “Mr. Hare again manifested rare 
abilities in character-parts,” 

The first real opportunity afforded me, 
however, was by the late Edward A- 


Sothern in “A Woman in Mauve,” by Watts 
Phillips. Sothern was not in the habit of 
rehearsing himself, but employed an actor 
to go in advance of him and rehearse his 
(Sothem's) parts with the stock company. I 
had previously played with Sothern and made 
a bit of a hit as the stuttering Mr. Jones in 
“ David Garrick.” 

Sothern apparently had 
taken rather a fancy to me, 
and seemed to think I had 
something in me, as he in¬ 
sisted on having me cast 
for the chief low r comedian 5 
part in “ A Woman in 
Mauve,” which was to be 
tried in Liverpool prior to 
its production in London. 
I rehearsed this part for 
a considerable time, but 
believe there w T as great dis¬ 
satisfaction in the theatre 
amongst comedians of older 
standing, and occupying 
more important positions 
in the company, at my being 
chosen to create an original 
character in preference to 
them. I learntafterwardsthat 
cont i nu al representations 
were made by Mr. Heiider 
son, the manager, and 
others as to the absurdity of 
entrusting an important part to an amateur 
who had shown no aptitude at rehearsal. 
However, to my good fortune, Sothern was 
obdurate and insisted on my playing the 
part. It was that of a ci-devant policeman. 
Beetles by name, and I managed to convey 
by my costume and with a telescope, which 
bore a resemblance to the truncheon identi¬ 
fied with that character, a suggestion of his 
occupation, which, like Othello's, had now 
gone. On the first night I succeeded in 
making a palpable hit, and had the honour 
of a special call, Sothern generously taking 
me before the curtain to receive the plaudits 
of the audience. 1 remember that he had 
a song to sing in one scene, and I was 
supposed to imitate the conductor of ail 
orchestra beating time with my telescope 
as baton in a comical manner. The song 
was usually encored, and the scene went 
splendidly. A few nights later it seemed 
to go better than ever, and the shrieks 
of the audience led me to indulge in extra¬ 
ordinary exertions with my telescope, which 
I waved with the enthusiasm of a Con¬ 
tinental maestro, In the midst of my ecstasy 
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Sothern astounded me by saying quietly 
in an aside, “It's all right, old fellow; 
don’t worry, but just get off the stage as 
soon as possible! ” I then discovered, to 
my horror, that some towels with which I 
had stuffed myself (in order to obtain a 
suggestion of embonpoint with which Nature 
had not endowed me) had dropped from 
their moorings and were making an untidy 
heap on the stage. Need I say I fled 
from the scene and left the others to finish 
without me ? 

With these continual changes of plays and 
“stars” at Liverpool I had the advantage of 
being brought into contact with many of the 
leading actors of the day, and among them 
Alfred Wigan, a delightful and natural actor. 
He appeared in several of those parts asso- 
dated with his name, such as Achille Talma 
Dufard, in “The First Night.” During his 
visit to Liverpool on that occasion he 
essayed two new parts—-Evelyn, in “ Money,” 
and Shylock, in “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
in neither of which he was very successful. 
He was too old for the former part, and 
had not breadth and power enough for the 
demands of Shylock* 

An amusing incident occurred on the pro¬ 
duction of “ Money,” I had been cast for 
the character of the old member of the club, 


a small but effective little part consisting of 
a repetition of the words, ** Waiter, snuff¬ 
box ! ” The scene in the club is so arranged 
that the old member makes his entrance 
alone. His “business” is to take his seat 
and call out, “ Waiter, snuff-box ! ” Then the 
other characters enter I had, however, deter¬ 
mined to seize this opportunity of making 
an elaborate character-study of the old gentle¬ 
man. I do not know exactly what I did, but, 
instead of going quietly to my seat, I gave a 
detailed delineation of an asthmatic old gentle¬ 
man who grunted, coughed, and did every¬ 
thing except speak, to the apparent delight of 
the audience, who laughed immoderately at 
my efforts, much to my personal gratification. 
I, however, delayed the entrance of the 
principal characters for a considerable time, 
and was only brought to my senses by 
the sight and sound of the infuriated Wigan 
saying to me from the wings, “Now, sir, 
we’ve had enough of this. Be silent!” The 
impression made on the audience showed 
itself subsequently, for whenever the old 
member opened his mouth to say, “ Waiter, 
snuff-box ! ” he received a round of applause, 
much to the indignation of Wigan. 

The next “star” of importance whose 
advent was heralded with interest to myself 
and other members of the company, including 
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Bancroft, was Miss Marie Wilton, for in her 
he found a wife and I a manageress ere long, 
little though we thought on our first meeting 
that she was destined to influence our careers 
to such an extent. Marie Wilton appeared 
in several of those burlesques in which she 
was so inimitable. It was then that I made 
my first appearance in burlesque as Folixenes 
in the parody of “A Winter’s Tale,” re- 
christened “Perdita." My recollections of 
my efforts in burlesque are not of the 
happiest, for I did not feel at home in that 
medium, and could not have impressed her 
favourably. However, Miss Wilton saw me 
in some shorter plays and encouraged me by 
her kind approbation, and it was the recollec¬ 
tion of that encouragement which led me to 
apply for a place in her company at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre when later I came 
to London. 

I cannot refrain from reflecting upon the 
advantages derived from country experience 
and the incalculable value of the stock 
companies, to which system we old actors 
owe so much. It was a training which can 
never be replaced. 

There are, however, reminiscences and 
reflections of a more disagreeable character 
to which I must allude. The dirty cellars 
we inhabited as dressing-rooms! The in¬ 
ternal and external state of the theatres in 
this country, leaving very much to be desired 
on the score of sanitation, health, and safety. 
They are better now, but bad still in many 
quarters, and the situations frequently chosen 
for sites must make any artist shudder. 

On entering most foreign cities, such as 
Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, Dresden, Munich, 
and even many smaller towns abroad, you 
ask, “ What buildings are these ? ” Your 
guide points out the municipal buildings, the 
art gallery, the conservatoire of music, and 
lastly—often the finest building of all—the 
theatre or opera-house, as in Taris. How 
different and sometimes disgraceful it is in 
this country ! You will, it is true, find the 
municipal buildings, possibly even the art 
gallery, but when you inquire for the locality 
of the theatre you are directed, in many 
instances, to some mean back street, with the 
front entrance of the playhouse surrounded 
by shops. And the stage-door—the artistes’ 
entrance? Where is that ? Ye gods ! It is 
often up some foul and forbidding alley, 
causing the self respecting actor, on entering 
or leaving, to feel humbled at the thought 
and ashamed of his calling. The coldness, 
too, of some of the provincial theatres is a 
menace to many an old actor and a danger 


to young girls, owing to the defective heating 
arrangements. It is bad enough for “ stars,” 
who are supposed to have every comfort, but 
it is a crying evil for the poor women com¬ 
pelled to be scantily clad, and the unfortunate 
ballet-girls, who must not infrequently con¬ 
tract illnesses of a serious, if not of a fatal, 
character. 

These things ought not to be, and surely 
indicate the indifferent and almost con¬ 
temptuous attitude of Englishmen towards a 
branch of art it should be their pride and 
ambition to foster. A good picture should 
have a worthy frame. 

Take Ixmdon, even. It is little less than 
a public scandal to see our Opera House 
situated in the shabby surroundings of an 
evil-smelling market. I cannot refer to 
our National Theatre, as we have not got 
one, but may have a few remarks to make on 
that subject later. Sufficient for the moment 
is the reflection that some of our most 
dignified sites are occupied by music-halls, 
which show signs of rapidly becoming the 
staple attraction of the English people. 

To revert from such painful reflections to 
more pleasant ones, it was in the winter of 
1864 that, having concluded my engagement 
in Liverpool, I came to London. At this 
point in my professional life, in spite of such 
success as I had then achieved, I had almost 
decided to retire from the stage at the ripe 
age of twenty-one, as my prospects were not 
bright enough to encourage me to continue 
in my career, thinking it perhaps wiser to 
resume the occupation for which I was 
originally intended — namely, the Civil 
Service. In the meantime I had married. 
Incidentally meeting John Clarke one morn¬ 
ing in the street in London, I told him 
of my intention, and he argued with me 
strongly as to the folly of the step I thought 
of taking. He assured me of the hopeful¬ 
ness of my prospects, and concluded by 
advising me to apply to Miss Marie Wilton, 
by whom he was himself engaged. I therefore 
wrote to her saying that “ I would do any¬ 
thing I was told, play any part that was 
offered me, and be grateful for any engage¬ 
ment I could get ”—a philosophical frame 
of mind I have rarely found existing among 
young actors since. The result in my case 
was an engagement at two pounds a week. 

My first impressions of the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre (the Dust-hole, as it had 
been originally called) are too numerous to 
recall here. It was a very small theatre, and 
the stage was not large enough to swing a cat 
in—though ;I| app not r aware of the exact 
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production in Liverpool, with Blakeley in the 
rb/e now allotted to me. 1 could hardly 
realize that the part I had admired so much 
then was now placed in my hands, and that 
at last my opportunity had come, November 
rithj 1865, the date chosen for the premiere , 
was, I felt, to be one of the most eventful 
nights of my life. The day to which I had 
been looking forward with nervous apprehen¬ 
sion at last arrived, although it was with the 
prescience that my 
—» chance had come, and 
that 1 was really going 
to make a success. On 
the very eve of this 
A fateful day, however, I 
became violently ill. So 
ill was I that, swathed 
in blankets, I had to 
be carried down to a 
four - wheeler, which 
took me to the theatre 
to play my part. I 
appeared that night an 
unknown actor, and 
woke the next morn¬ 
ing to find that I had 


amount of space required for that operation. 
Still, it was large enough for very artistic and 
elaborate productions of “ A School for 
Scandal/ 1 “ Money," and “The Merchant of 
Venice/* And I did not feel at all “ crihb'd, 
cabin'd, and confin'd " after my experiences 
at Liverpool, and was as happy as the day, 
or, rather, the night, was long. 

On September 25th* iSfig, I made my first 
appearance in London in a two-act comedy 
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entitled “Naval Engagements," in which I 
was cast for the small part of Short, a land¬ 
lord. It was a curious coincidence that my 
debut in Liverpool should have been in a 
character named “ Smallpiece,” and in 
London as “Short/ 1 H. J. Byron was asso¬ 
ciated in management with Miss Marie 
Wilton, and his wit was well known and is 
still pleasantly remembered. He congratu¬ 
lated me facetiously on my appearance in a 
part for which I was so well suited. “ With a 
short figure, a short name, and a short part,” 
he said, “the critics will say you are, in short, 
perfect” “Thanks*" f replied; “but if I 
fail?” “Then,” he said, “we’ll re-cliristen 
the play, * Short Engagements ’! ” 

However, 1 did not fail, and subsequently 
made my first and only appearance in a 
woman's part, Zerlina in “ Liltie Don 
Giovanni," I had an intense dislike to 
appearing in woman's clothes, and my relief 
was great when the curtain descended for the 
last time on my short skirts and futile efforts* 
Then came the reign of Robertson ! 
Much to my delight, I was cast for the part 
of Lord Ptarmigant in his play called 
“Society," which I had seen on its original 
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succeeded far beyond my hopes, and had laid 
the foundation-stone of that reputation w hich 
the public and Press in their generosity have 
awarded me* 

Speaking of illness reminds me that it has 
been my misfortune to fulfil many of my 
most important engagements under extremely 
unfavourable conditions through ill health. 
Sudden and -not mere indfs- 
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position—seems to dog my footsteps when 
affairs of more than usual importance claim 
my urgent attention. I might instance many 
first nights on which 
doctors have forbidden me 
to appear — my last 
London appearance in “A 
Great Conspiracy " ; the 
occasion when I had the 
honour of responding for 
the drama at the Royal 
Academy dinner; when I 
presided at the Boz Club 
dinner; as chairman of a 
meeting convened to advo¬ 
cate the erection of the 
Irving Memorial (a matter 
in which I have taken the 
deepest personal interest); 
my first command per¬ 
formance before the late 
Queen at Windsor ; and 
my two recent Royal com- 
mand performances at 
Sandringham and Wind¬ 
sor* All these engage¬ 
ments were accomplished 
under conditions of the 
severest physical* and 
mental strain. 

To revert to the pro¬ 
duction of “ Society,” it 
was during the rehearsals 
of this play that I first 
made the acquaintance of 
its author, Tom Robertson, 
who was destined to have 
so great an effect on the contemporary drama, 
revolutionizing the existing form of dramatic 
writing. He was a charming man and a 
delightful raconteur, with sometimes a sar¬ 
castic tongue, but ever a 
warm heart. His early 
struggles had, perhaps* em¬ 
bittered him, but his final 
triumphs allayed his wounded 
feelings. He substituted for 
the stagey, artificial drama 
of the day plays founded on 
observation of character and 
nature. I have no doubt 
whatever that, had Robert¬ 
son lived longer—endowed 
p with health and strength—or 
had his advent been post¬ 
poned and he had written 
in the present day, the 
author of “Caste” would 
have given to the world much 
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greater plays. Influenced, but not enslaved* 
by the progress of the age, he would doubt¬ 
less have combined the sometimes too vivid 
realism of modem dramatic 
work with that heart, sym¬ 
pathy, and power of pathos 
which many of our con¬ 
temporary European 
dramatists lack, and in 
which he was unrivalled- 
His gifts of stage- 
management were unique, 
but it was by his delicate 
influence and suggestion 
rather than by mechanical 
direction that he attained 
his ends. -Even so great 
an expert as Sir W. S. 
Gilbert has since shown 
himself* to be wrote of 
him 

“ I frequently attended 
his rehearsals, and learnt 
a great deal from his 
methods of stage-manage 
merit* which in those days 
was quite a novelty, 
although most pieces are 
now stage-managed on the 
principles he introduced 
I look upon stage-manage¬ 
ment, as now understood, 
as having been absolutely 
invented by him.” 

My own close intimacy 
with Robertson the man 
took place during the 
rehearsals of “Society,” and lasted till his 
death, when I lost a staunch and loyal 
friend. Indeed, to his sound advice I owe 
(he fact that I remained so long at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, and was 
thereby enabled to establish 
my budding reputation. It 
was in this wise. After my 
success as Lord Ptarmigant, 
followed by that of Mr. 
Fluker in “A Hundred 
Thousand Pounds,” I not 
unnaturally* perhaps, looked 
forward to find mysel f afforded 
in Robertson's next play an 
even greater opportunity; 
but when “ Ours ” was read 
I found myself cast for what 
I thought the insignificant 
character of Prince Perovsky. 
My first inclination — one 
so often felt by ambitious 
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young actors—was to refuse to play the 
part, and leave the theatre to seek “ fresh 
fields and pastures new ; but, before 
doing so, I had the good sense to consult 
Robertson, I told him that I did not hope 
to improve my reputation, but did not wish 
to ruin it, which I felt would be the case by 
playing so insignificant a part, of which one 
could hope to 
make nothing. 

His answer to me 
— and I shall 
never forget it— 
was : 11 Do what 
you think best, 
my dear Hare. 

Honestly, it is a 
bad part, but I 
should personally 
like you to play 
it, I don't think 
it will do you 
either good or 
harm, but take a 
friend's advice 
and don't quarrel 
with your bread 
and butter. Re 
loyal to your 
m a nagement; 
never refuse a 
part; you can't 
tell till you have 
played it how a 
part may deve¬ 
lop ! ,J 1 took his 
advice and played 
the part, To my 
surprise I made 
another great suc¬ 
cess in it, and 
remained at the 
theatre for nine 
years afterwards 
—nine of the 
happiest and most 
successful years of 
my professional 
life. It was while playing Prince Perovsky in 
1866 that I first had the honour of personally 
meeting the Prince of Wales (now King 
Edward), who summoned me to his presence 
and expressed his approval of my performance. 
At the same time, with his eagle-like eye 
for accuracy, he pointed out several care¬ 
less mistakes made in the choice of my 
decorations, which I had selected at hap¬ 
hazard, thinking that they would not be 

noticed at a distance. From that date to 

Vol. 


the time of my leaving permanent manage¬ 
ment at the Globe Theatre in 1904, His 
Majesty witnessed nearly every play in which 
I appeared, and never failed to honour me 
with his personal criticism. 

After “Ours* 5 came “Caste,” and the 
scene of unanimous enthusiasm among the 
actors in the green-room when the play 

was read to us 
by Robertson 
will be ever re¬ 
membered by 
those present. 
Actors are said to 
be bad judges of 
plays, but not one 
there had a doubt 
as to the certainty 
of its success. As 
for my original 
part of Sam Ger- 
ridge, when 
Robertson read 
the play I saw 
this character live 
and move and 
have its being 
before the author 
even told me I 
was to play it 
Watching the 
author and listen¬ 
ing to his elo¬ 
quent reading of 
the play, the acting 
and make-up of 
my part flashed 
across me like 
lightning, and I 
only realized sub¬ 
sequently in my 
performance what 
was felt instan¬ 
taneously at that 
first reading. 


(now Lady Bancroft) was never more won¬ 
derfully displayed than in the part of Polly, 
and Miss Lydia Foote gave a beautiful im¬ 
personation of Esther. In Captain Haw tree, 
Bancroft created with consummate skill a 
type which must ever be identified with his 
name. George Honey's performance of 
Eccles was exceedingly rich in humour, 
although perhaps slightly more grotesque 
than real, while the performance of Fred 
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able all round. 


The perform- 
ance of this 
play was rernark- 
Thegenius of Marie Wilton 
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Younge, who was in appearance and age 
unsuired to play IVAtroy, was so subtle and 
beautiful in treatment that, even after appear 
ing for a hundred nights with him on the 
stage, I never failed to admire the delicacy 
and technique of his acting, 

Salaries were not so big in those days. 
For playing Sam Gerridge I received six 
pounds a week. 1 think I am within the 
mark in stating that the entire salary-list for 
the company playing in “ Caste n could not 
have exceeded the sum of sixty pounds a 
week, excluding, of course, Miss Marie 
Wilton’s remuneration as leading actress and 


Miss Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft) with a 
view to a rise of 
salary, and received 
the following letter 
from her, which it 
may be of interest 
to reproduce 

July 6ih, 1867. 
My Bear. Mr, 
Hark,’—I am glad lo 
have heard from yam. 
1 can quile understand 
your having offers from 
other managers, as, 
independent of their 
natural wish to arid 50 
successful an actor as 
yourself to iheir stall, 
I have good reason tu 
believe a very general 
desire exists to break 
up my company. The 
limited size of my 
theatre, of course, 
places me at a drs^ 
advantage in coping 
with managers of larger 
houses, who can affed 
to offer big terms to 
suit their own ends, 
and my salary - list, 
good as it at present is, 
will be much heavier 
next season. But my 
desire to retain you is 
very great, and J offer 
you eight pounds per 
week. In justice to 
myself, 1 must remind 
you of the length of 
my season and of your 
very enviable position 
in the theatre, which I 
am delighted to hear 
you find comfortable 
and happy. I^ct me bear your decision as soon as 
possible^ and believe me, my dear Mr, I iare> 

Very sincerely yours, 

Marie Wilton, 

Your mother who has nursed you ever since 
September, 1865 ! 

I could not resist Miss Wilton's maternal 
postscript, and remained ! 

It was in 1867 that I was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Garrick Club, a distinction which 
in those days we considered to be the blue 
ribbon of an actor’s social ambition. What 
memories those early days recall! The 
card-room nf the Garrick was then, as it is 
now, the haunt of the most sociable spirits 


manageress. What would such a east cost 
at the present day ? 

It may not be out of place here to say 
that during the run of “ Caste n I received 
offers of engagement from other manage¬ 
ments, but, before deciding, I approached 



of the club, and when I enumerate a few of 
the famous men who frequented it in those 
days—Millais, Charles Lever, Charles 
Reade, Anthony Trollope, and Henry James 
(now Lord James of Hereford) among 
others—it may he imagined with what rever 
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ence I crossed 
that threshold, 
and the wit 
and humour 
which reigned 
within* An¬ 
other highly- 
r e spected 
member in 
those days was 
J ames Clay, 
the greatest 
whist-player of 
his time, whose 
book is to the 
present day re¬ 
garded as one 
of the best 
authorities on 
the subject. 

He was not in 
the habit of 
playing fre¬ 
quently at the 
Garrick, where 
the 44 points ** 
were only 
nominal, but 
usually played 
for higher 
stakes at the 
Turf and other clubs. 
From time to time, 

* however, in order to 
be in touch with his 
old friends, he occa¬ 
sionally played “ a 
quiet rubber” at the 
Garrick* One day, 
hearing that he was 
playing, I entered the 
card - room unob¬ 
served, and took pos¬ 
session of a chair 
behind him, overjoyed 
at the opportunity of 
being a witness to his 
skill. To my astonish¬ 
ment and amusement, 
after about the third 
round he “ revoked.” 
Nobody noticed it but 
myself, and I well 
remember him turn¬ 
ing round and catching 
my eye, as he laughed 
heartily at his careless¬ 
ness. 

At the Garrick, too, 
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next day when I went 
into the card - room 
Trollope, instead of 
being gruff and surly, 
beamed upon me and 
beckoned me into 
another room* He 
complimented me 
upon my performance 
and said he would 
like to write a play- 
on the same lines as 
“ Caste.” He would 
have it ready within a 
week or two ! Would 
I read it ? Of course, 
t felt flattered, and 
said I should he only 
too proud. I read 
the play subsequently, 
but, without being 
disrespectful, found it 
not only lacked that 
literary style for which 
Anthony'Trollope was 
distinguished, but was 
also dramatically 
deficient, both in 
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I have recol¬ 
lections of that 
distinguished 
liitk ra teur % 
Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, who had 
rather a rough 
and rugged 
exterior, and 
seemed to 
resent my en¬ 
trance to the 
club, regarding 
it apparently 
as an imjrerti- 
nence at my 
age. 1 was 
then only 
twenty - three.. 
He hated the 
theatre and 
rarely went in- 
side, but 
during the run 
of u Caste ” a 
friend and 
fellow-member 
persuaded him 
to go and see 
the perform¬ 
ance. The 
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dialogue and construction, and 
politely suggested he should 
show it to some better authority. 

“ No ! I want your candid 
opinion," he insisted* So 1 told 
him what I thought. After¬ 
wards we hecame the best of 
friends, though he never wrote 
another play* 

There is a picture now hang^ 
ing in the card-room of the 
Garrick Club, painted and pre^ 
sen ted just after I joined, by 
Henry O’Neil, A.R.A. It por¬ 
trays some forty or fifty pro* 
minent members, whom 1 knew 
personally, and includes such 
eminent men as Millais, Leigh¬ 
ton, Fladgate, T. 

Gres wick, R-A., M 
Shirley Brooks, 

W. P. Frith, R.A,, 

Val Prinsep, R.A., 

Frederic Clay, 

Alfred Elmore, 

R.A., Sir John 
Gilbert, the Mar¬ 
quess of Anglesey, 

SirW. H. Russell, 

General Napier, 

General Lamb- 
ton, Henry James, 
and Henry O'Neil, 

A,R. A* It is a sad 
reflection to feel 
that, with the not¬ 
able exception of 
two—Lord James 
of Hereford and 
Mr. W. P. Frith 
—all, I think, have 
joined the great 
majority. A strik¬ 
ing contrast is 
afforded in the 
fact that in 1868 
I helped to found 
a small club 
called the Lambs, 
limited to twenty- 
four members, 
considerably over 
half of whom are 
still alive. These 

included such well-known men as Lord Kil- 
morey, Lord Hothfield, Sir Douglas Straight, 
Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir Charles Samley, 
H. J, Montague, and Comyns Carr, 
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du Maurier was also a member, 
but he has signed his last 
sketch and told his last story. 

My first acquaintance with 
Du Maurier had taken place 
on the original production of 
“ Caste.” He had also distin¬ 
guished himself as an amateur 
actor, and had just made a 
very signal success as Box, the 
printer, in liumand and Sulli¬ 
van’s charming musical come¬ 
dietta, “ Box and Cox. w George 
du Maurier had a beautiful and 
most sympathetic voice, and 
his subsequent success in litera¬ 
ture as well as art showed the 
versatility of that accomplished 
and delightful 
man. One day he 
asked me if I 
would book him 
a couple of sears 
for the perform¬ 
ance of “ Caste ?r 
(in which I was 
pi ay i ng C \ e rri dge), 

I did so, and for¬ 
warded him the 
tickets. The fob 
lowing Sunday 
afternoon he 
called with his 
wife—incidentally 
to liquidate the 
little debt, but, 
finding neither my 
wife nor myself at 
home, he left the 
loose money 
wrapped up in the 
accompanying 
sketch (with an 
1 explanatory and 
amusing rhyme 
, underneath), 
hurriedly made in 
the hall. I repro 
duce this, which I 
regard as a very 
i preciousmemento 
of our friendship, 
as it contains re¬ 
markable i j ke- 
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nesses of our respective wives, and Du Maurier 
and myself in our 

characters of Box * . , 

and Gerridge. £ 

{To be continued *) 
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HOPE. 


THE LAST 

By JOSEPH KEATING. 


N the most expert and official 
advice, which is wonderful, 
humanity was told to abandon 
all hope. 

“ The man and the boy 
working with him are dead. 
The fire has been raging through all the pit 
for three days and three nights, and only 
flooding will end it.” 

That was the unpleasant part of it. People 
objected to the flooding because they had 
affections, and a boy and a man were in the 
burning pit. 

“ Nothing could live through such a fire,” 
was the expert and official advice. “ And all 
the others are accounted for.” 

And they opened the channel to turn the 
river down into the pit instead of letting it 
flow down the valley into the sea. The sun 
shone pleasantly on the running water making 
its way to the mouth of the thirsty pit. 

At this sign of the last hope gone an old 
woman near the brink of the pit took a 
young woman in her arms, for fear she would 
throw herself down into the roaring blaze 
which was reddening the shaft walls far 
below. The girl could not see the flames. 
She was weeping for the man they were 
devouring. There were thousands of people 
round the top of the shaft, and most of the 
women were .looking at the other two and 
crying. 

It was, of course, quite different far down 
in and behind the raging red that would not 
let an animate thing pass in or out of the pit. 
There, inside, in defiance of all expert advice 
on the subject, Martin and the boy had 
decided to go on living. 

From up in their dark comer of the work¬ 
ings, among a colony of escaped rats, they 
were creeping down to have another look at 
the fire, to see if there were any signs at all 
of its dying out. The boy’s hand was in the 
hand of the man, in whom he had supreme 
faith. They had no light, and Martin kept 
one arm stretched out in front of him, till it 
touched a door. 

“ Keep back a little,” said he. 

The lad drew back ; and as Martin slowly 
pushed open the door the darkness became 
lurid with the terrible red of the fire. 
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Far away beyond the door they saw the 
flames burning down the roof-timbers and 
the square wooden cogs of the side-walls, 
and wrecking the whole roadway. The 
glare was on the big, strong door that had 
sheltered them, on the roof-timbers above 
them, on the cogs and stones of the rough 
walls; while the tram-rails underfoot looked 
red-hot. Also the red light was in Martin’s 
face. It showed that a man could smile and 
suffer at the same time. His genial good- 
humour was his best asset He looked at 
the blaze. 

“There’s too much coal on our fire,” he 
said, grimly. 

His eyes were coming out of their sockets 
with the strain of looking for a way of escape. 
The pit-dust and three days’ beard on his 
fa.ce were less formidable than the protruding 
cheek-bones of hunger. He had neither cap 
nor coat, and his shirt was torn wide open at 
his breast. 

The poor boy behind him was thin and 
weak, and his small face was a miniature of 
smiling misery as he looked up to ask the 
man : “ Is the fire burning itself out, Martin? 
You said it would.” 

That had been their one hope for three 
days and three nights—ever since, in fact, 
the explosion had sent red death to chase 
them from tunnel to tunnel, until it drove 
them up into this black corner. 

“ It’s bound to burn itself out,” repeated 
Martin ; though as he stared at it now, with 
the burning horse-flesh in his nostrils, he saw 
that the fire must be rather nearer to them. 
And he added, gaily : “ You see, Dicky, it’s 
not nearly so bad as if some old working was 
flooding the pit; because the water would 
fill all the roads and stick there all the time. 
But the fire is bound to burn itself out 
very soon.” 

Martin was always ready with some happy 
idea to keep Dicky in good spirits. But 
beyond that the man knew very well, and 
was quite in earnest in the view, that, though 
he and the lad could live through fire, there 
would be hardly any chance at all of outlast¬ 
ing a flood. He had no notion that the 
people outside were carrying the river to the 
pit to put an e^d to the fire. 
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Dicky laughed because Martin was 
laughing. 

“ It's a good job the pit isn*t flooded,” said 
the boy, repeating faithfully the man's idea. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” agreed Martin. “The fire 
will die down, and we will go home together, 
Dicky, my fine fellow.” 

“ My mother will be glad to see me out 
safe,” said Dicky, confidently, ** And I know 
that Rachel will laugh when she sees you 
again, Martin.” 

“Of course,” Martin said, and the smile 
left his thin lips ; and the red light on his 
face made him look terrible. “ Ids too hot to 
stay here, Dicky,” he added, slowly. “Let's 
go back and see if the stones have stopped 
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falling up in the hole. There might be a 
chance back there soon.” 

He closed the door and the red light 
vanished. The boy took his hand, and they 
groped back over the wreckage on the ground 
to the other end of their prison. From the 
dark beyond came hollow, ghostly sounds. 

“Don't go too near,” said Martin,cautiously. 

“ Pity it keeps falling in there,” said the 
boy from behind. 

They stopped at the bottom of what they 
knew to be a hill of broken rocks. The hiss 
and crash of falling roof inside was terrifying. 
They had come to the end of the world, as 
it were. The only break in the blackness was 
made by the colony of rats swarming around. 
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Their eyes were like spots of green fire leap¬ 
ing and creeping everywhere. The rats lived 
by eating each other; but their instinct made 
them regard the man and boy as certain and 
better food, and they were in a great hurry 
for the feast. Martin threw a stone among 
the rats to frighten them, and they scurried 
back, squeaking and fighting in their sudden 
fright. 

The boy kept close to the man. Martin 
was standing upright, with his face towards a 
trembling current of air that came from the 
unknown where the roof was breaking. The 
man’s brain was tired from the endless effort 
of trying to trace that air-current in imagina¬ 
tion to its source. He believed it had its 
beginning in the higher workings of the 
No. 2 seam, and came down through some 
hole made by the explosion. 

“ And where the air is coming from there 
should be a way for us to crawl to the shaft.” 

With that intense thought at the back of 
his brain Martin had, time after time, tried 
to climb up into the cavern, and each time 
had been driven back, bleeding from the 
blows of the falling stones that crashed down 
with their queer echoes. And even there 
Martin, as he stood looking in, caught the 
flash of red far away in some burning road 
beyond the cavern. The glow of the fire 
came through the falling rocks like sunset 
through evening showers, only these showers 
came down hissing, roaring, and echoing with 
the terror of endless night in the sound. 
Behind him the rats were squeaking, fighting, 
and preparing for the great feast that the man 
and boy would make for them. 

“ Yet it’s getting quieter in there,” Martin 
said, genially ; “ I think I’ll have another try, 
Dicky; and you-” 

“ What’s that ? ” interrupted the boy, and 
Martin felt the lad’s hand tighten in his clasp. 
“ I heard a funny sound, like water splashing 
against the door.” 

“ Eh ?” said Martin, turning quickly. He 
thought that the poor lad’s mind must be 
breaking down under the long strain, and he 
put his arm around Dicky’s neck. “Oh, 
that-,” he began to explain. 

Martin ended there. The extraordinary 
coldness of the place made him shiver ; and 
the boy’s teeth were chattering. 

“ The air is colder—aha ! ” Martin said, 
buoyantly. “ Perhaps the fire is dying out 
and leaving the road open for us to go home, 
Dicky ! Then there will be a young woman 
and an old one who will be laughing instead 
of crying. Down we go to the door, laddie.” 

Hand in hand they crept down to the door. 


They were trembling with the cold. Martin’s 
hand was stretched out. It touched the door. 
He expected it to open at his touch. It did 
not move. 

“ That’s funny,” said he, laughing; though 
he knew it was not funny at all, but very 
serious. 

“ I’m standing in water—I’m freezing,” 
stammered the boy. 

“ Water! ” Martin repeated, quite un¬ 
believing; and he bent down, feeling with 
his hand along the black bottom. 

But when he raised that hand and put it to 
his cheek, something trickled down under his 
jaw and dripped from his chin. A strange, 
smothered gurgle of deep moving water came 
through the door. But what alarmed Martin 
most was the peculiar rumbling noise—a 
whispered roar—which now seemed to be 
everywhere in the darkness around them. 
Afterwards he knew that this sudden chill in 
the air and the rumble came from the river 
which was fighting the flames and filling all 
the roads of the pit. If the fire were dying 
down another enemy was in the way. 

Without a word Martin raised his arm to 
test the door again. He heard the strong 
planks creaking. There was a subtle, mys¬ 
terious hissing at the four corners of the 
woodwork. Invisible sprays were being 
forced through the cracks made by the strain 
of a stupendous weight. He put his hand 
upon the door and pressed ; it did not move. 
The dead feel of it was appalling. The road 
behind must be full of water, and Martin 
knew that he and the boy were farther off 
than ever from turning the tears of two 
women into smiles. Water had taken the 
place of the fire behind the door ! The 
thought of it paralyzed him. He stood for a 
second as still and as stiff as death. Some¬ 
thing cold caught at his heart, and the chill 
of it was ghastly. 

“When and where did the w'ater break 
in ? ” 

He did not know he was speaking, but the 
boy answered :— 

“ I heard it from the other end, and it is 
spraying all over me. I am getting wet 
through, Martin.” 

“ Stand back,” said the man. “ I wonder 
can we get through ? ” 

He put a desperate shoulder to the door 
to force it open. 

That was just the help wanted by the 
thing behind. The hissing became a scream, 
the creaking a roar. The thick planks 
cracked one after the other. Then down 
came the whoj^ ^flqd^’ork, with water driving 
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through it and over it, the full of the road¬ 
way, like a black blast, invisible but roaring, 
whistling, screaming, and overwhelming. 

“ The boy ! ” was Martin’s thought 

The first touch of the flood knocked him 
staggering back. 

“ Dicky ! ” he shouted, with the water 
rushing all over him. 

“ Here, Martin ! ” answered the lad, who, 
not understanding what had happened, ran 
forward and was washed off his feet. 

But Martin had located him, caught him 
round the waist, and ran—with the boy in his 
arms and the flood at his heels—back to 
the only hole open, where the stones were 
dropping from the roof. But even the 
shower of rocks had to be faced now. 

The water was up to his hips. A moment’s 
hesitation would be the end of all; and he 
dashed boldly up over the hill of broken 
rocks into the long, dark, echoing cavern. 
Up with him the rats were swarming. The 
fear of the flood was on them. 

The stones fell in the midst of the rats, 
killing scores for the others to eat. Their 
terrified squeaking was horrible. 

“The water is rising behind us,” cried 
Martin. 

The heap of fallen roof had checked the 
flood for a moment. Martin heard it gurgling, 
splashing, and swirling at the bottom as it 
rose higher and higher, to come rushing over; 
and mixed up with these noises he heard the 
plunging sounds of the stones dropping into 
the pool. 

“ Put me on my feet, Martin, and we can 
go faster,” said the boy. “ I am all right; 
I- can creep behind you.” 

“ Keep tight to the side, then, laddie." 

That was the guiding instinct, bom of 
Martin’s pit experience. In the centre were 
showers of stones. The roof of the hole had 
taken the shape of a natural arch, and under 
the sides the danger of being hit was less 
than in the middle. Martin put the boy 
down. The water dripped from their faces, 
hair, and clothes as the man and boy clung 
to the side like creatures creeping under 
a wall for shelter from a storm. They 
dragged themselves far inward under the 
arch, the boy behind gripping the man’s 
hand. The sharp edges of the stones in 
the sides cut through their clothes and 
tore the flesh from their bodies. Stones 
were falling in the centre; the flood rising 
behind. The cavern stretched up into the 
unknown, and every sound seemed to be 
carried miles upward and inward and filled 
the place with clattering echoes. 


A red patch of fire suddenly leaped up, as 
it were, from under Martin’s feet; and before 
he could actually understand what it meant 
he was slipping down a hole. He was drag¬ 
ging the boy down with him. Whatever was 
going to happen, Martin would not for a 
moment let the lad be separated from him. 
Once parted, it would be a miracle if ever 
they came together again. His first fear was 
that they were slipping down into one of 
the crossing road-ways filled with fire. He 
remembered the glow that flashed through 
the cavern. In that case it would be like 
falling into a furnace. The loose stones rolled 
down around them, and the boy fell; but 
Martin managed to keep his feet. 

“ Don’t be afraid ! ” he called to the lad, 
and tightened his hand clasp. 

He was relieved to hear his feet splashing 
into water at the bottom, instead of the other 
thing. But he soon saw that the fire had 
been there. The flash was coming from an 
opening a little way outward on the left It 
appeared and disappeared, each time stronger 
than before, and showed Martin exactly 
where they were. They were up to their 
knees in water, and with the vivid red flashes 
upon it he and Dicky seemed to be wading 
in a stream of blood. The timbers in the 
roof and sides were charred. The fire had 
caught them, but now they were glistening 
with the water that dripped and trickled into 
the stream. Martin noted the flow of the 
stream. It went outward and downward. 
The dip of the road was towards the pit- 
bottom. 

Martin put the boy on his feet. 

“ The water came up this road in the first 
rush and put the fire out,” said he.. 

“ That’s a good job for us, Martin,” 
answered Dicky, laughing, “or we’d have 
tumbled right into it.” 

Martin did not check the lad’s merriment, 
neither did he join in it. He said to him¬ 
self : “ The water will come round here from 
behind, and be on us again.” 

He glanced longingly at the opening from 
which the flashes came. Martin knew that 
that road led up to the higher set of 
workings in the No. 2 seam, which opened 
into the shaft itself at a point above the 
actual pit-bottom. 

“ If we could get up there, I could shout 
up to the top of the pit.” 

But the road was on fire. Far up the 
timbers were blazing. The hill was so steep 
that the water had not been able to rush 
beyond the opening. 

“ Our only i^ the pit-bottom, and 
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that must be full of water* Come on, Dicky, 
as fast as you can/' 

Down with the stream they went, with the 
water splashing about their knees* 

“ We are not far from the shaft-” 

Martin's voice changed from good-humour 
to terror. 

“ Back, Dicky! ” he shouted* The 
bottom of the pit is flooded/? 

In the darkness they had run into a black 

VoL jr’Hcv- — 69 


sea, and Martin and the boy were struggling 
to get back. In the midst of their floundering 
Dicky cried out — 

“Something is coming behind me ! ” 
Martin felt the current become deeper and 
stronger about him. 

u Lord !he said, hopelessly, “ The flood 
is rushing round the workings, and now it’s 
coming dowftrl^toriallfiW'h We are caught 
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Up the hill he heard the deep gurgle and 
hiss of the flood. He saw it! The great 
black mass of water had just a tinge of red 
from the fire in the opening he had passed. 
He heard it roaring and dashing against the 
roof and side-walls—a wall of water, moving 
with the swiftness of a bird and the power 
and noise of a sea let loose. It tore down 
timber and roof; it ripped down the side 
walls ; it threw up the iron tram-rails along the 
ground and twisted them into spiral springs. 

Yet with final disaster staring him in the 
face the man stooped to pick up the boy. 
He was not given time to lift him. The 
flood caught him with the lad in his arms 
and flung him down the hill, and washed him 
into the pool at the bottom of the pit. 

In the violence of the cross-currents the 
man and boy were twisted and turned under 
water, like a bunch of weeds in a whirlpool. 
Martin felt himself being hurled against float¬ 
ing timber and wreckage, until one blow 
nearly stunned him. Then he seemed to be 
thrown upwards in the surging, bubbling 
water, as if he were rising from the bottom 
of a big, round well, walled with stone and 
iron. 

Two things he had power to do. He clung 
to the boy through all these horrors. What¬ 
ever was in store for him he would not 
abandon the lad. But Martin did not know 
he was also keeping his eyes open, until right 
down into the twisting currents of water there 
shot a spot of white light. 

“ God in heaven! ” was the thought that 
flew across his brain. “That is daylight. 
We’ve been washed in under the shaft itself!” 

Down through the boiling blackness came 
the beautiful ray—a white sword of light 
driven deep into the heart of darkness ; and 
all the human will to live that was in the 
man’s body and soul gave him strength and 
inspiration to struggle upwards under this 
symbol of his - last hope. 

The fight became more terrible as the 
light grew stronger. He felt as if he were 
being heaved upwards in the contrary outer 
currents of a fierce whirlpool. And in a 
moment he was conscious of gasping for 
breath, and of being able to breathe even 
while he was thrown about helplessly, tossed 
and dipped and swirled in foaming water as 
if he were under a titanic waterfall. A thun¬ 
derous booming sound terrified him. He 
caught one glimpse of an enormous cataract, 
as big as a mountain river, roaring and pour¬ 
ing down the shaft into the pool. But the 
strange thing was that fire seemed to be 
gleaming on the water that broke over him 


and lashed the pool into a fury which sent 
Martin racing round the surface still holding 
the boy in his arms. Dicky was unconscious, 
and Martin looked into his small white face 
with the fear that he might die. 

In desperation the man clutched at the 
first chance of resisting the whirling waters. 
He was flung against the corner of an arch 
through which the pool overflowed. That 
outlet for the water made him understand 
why he had been able to rise to the top 
without being smothered. Martin gripped 
at the edge of the arch and dragged himself 
away from the violent currents. Never once 
did he forget the boy. To save the young¬ 
ster's life seemed to be the strongest instinct. 
The first thing he did was to lift Dicky’s 
white face above the suffocating waters. 

But, holding Dicky in one arm and cling¬ 
ing to the arch, Martin was staring at the 
tunnel in front of him, where flames were 
driving out along the roof and water from 
the pool overflowing and rushing in under it, 
while he saw that the walls around him were 
ribbed with iron girders and byats, behind 
huge pipes and ropes which be recognised. 

“ Lord ! ” he shouted, fearfully. “ This is 
No. 2 opening into the shaft, with the fire 
coming out from the road inside ! ” 

His desperate dive up to the white light 
had brought him to the point which was 
guarded from inside by the fire in the road 
he had seen just before the flood came down 
the hill and washed him into the black sea. 
He was clinging to the arched opening of 
No. 2 seam, with the flames coming out of 
the roof of the tunnel and the water running 
over the ledge under the blaze. The outlet 
kept the pool from rising any higher than 
this point in the shaft, but the flames came 
more and more outward above the ingoing 
stream. Martin looked up despairingly. He 
saw the spot of daylight at the top of the 
shaft. It was like looking at a star from the 
wrong end of a telescope. And behind him 
was the overwhelming, bewildering cataract, 
booming and splashing down into the pool. 
It took Martin some time to understand the 
meaning of it j to realize that those above 
had abandoned all hope and were trying to 
conquer the fire in the only possible way—to 
realize that the river was pouring into the pit. 

“Think of it!” he groaned. “Turning a 
God-made river upon this poor lad and me ! 
What is to become of us between fire and 
water ? ” 

He was gripping the corner of the arch, 
with the lower p$ftf of his body swaying in 
the wji|ljc| wgferj like ji repd^potpjd in the bank 
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of the river —the cataract behind him, and 
the fire in the tunnel in front. Mingled with 
the white light of day was the red of the blaze, 
and through the booming of the water came 
the crackle of flames. He and the boy seemed 
to be in the midst of a war of all the elements. 
The water crashed down in terrific volume, 
and the flames gave it all the colours of the 
rainbow. Martin's knees struck against some¬ 
thing solid. Instantly he drew himself up and 
found a natural ledge—the lower lip of the 
mouth of the tunnel—where he knelt, with 
the pool foaming round his hips. 

He shouted to the star of daylight above. 
He put all his strength into his cry. The 
noise of the falling water was such that he 
could not hear his own voice. How long 
could he live through this thing? he asked 
himself. The water was running over the 
ledge. But always it ran under the fire in 
the tunnel, and he saw the flames shooting 
out. Not even the enormous volume of 
water could conquer the increasing heat there 
on the ledge. The fire was unbearable. 
Martin had to forfeit his resting-place. He 
clung to the iron girders in the walls of the 
shaft and dropped back into the water. To 
put a barrier between him and the flames he 
dragged himself around the edge of the foam¬ 
ing pool, trying to get to the smooth part 
inside the cataract. He could only use one 
arm, for the other was around the uncon¬ 
scious boy. The lad might be dead, but 
Martin would not let him go. 

Over and over again he called up for help. 
But he could not hear himself, and could not 
hope to be heard at the surface. Half in, 
half out of the water he worked his way 
round the circular pit-wall in agony. 

Yet no sooner had he reached the spot of 
tranquillity under and inside the downfall 
than he laughed. 

“ The knocker wire ! ” he shouted. 

An ordinary-looking, thin wire rope was 
fastened to the girders. It ran from a lever 
right down at the bottom of the shaft and up 
to an iron signal-hammer at the pit-head. 
The clatter of that iron hammer was the one 
and only communication between top and 
bottom. If Martin could make it speak, his 
problem would be solved. 

“ Have I got strength enough left ? ” he 
asked. 

He plunged through the water and grasped 
the wire with one hand. He raised Dicky up, 
so that the boy was resting on Martin’s 
breast. This left the man’s two arms free for 
the supreme effort. Martin gripped the wire 
with both hands, drew up his body until his 


feet were against the wall under his hands, 
and his legs almost parallel with his arms. 

Behind him the water was thundering 
down. He pulled at the wire—pulled until 
his body stretched back on the surface of the 
pool. His feet were his lever, and into that 
pull he put every ounce of the weight and 
strength of his body. Then he suddenly 
let go and was floundering in the water, 
hardly able to get back to his grip on the 
wall. He waited, gasping, for some proof 
that his signal was heard. 

“ Lord help us if I have failed,” he panted. 
“ I can’t hold out any longer.” 

If a signal had come from the dead world 
to the people up above, the effect would have 
been the same. Martin had pulled effectively. 
The startling, single knock of the iron 
hammer made everyone around the pit-head 
stare in terror at each other. An old woman 
comforting a young one looked up as if she 
expected to see the soul of her child come 
out of the black mouth of the pit. The men 
watching the flooding operations turned to 
run away, fearing that ghosts were rising up 
through fire and flood. The echoes of the 
iron stroke hovered tremulously above their 
heads and died away before the men could 
believe in the reality of the signal. 

And in that moment of delay the man down 
below endured the pain of eternity. Martin, 
under the cataract, with the boy at his breast, 
stared about him. He believed he had 
failed. Dicky opened his eyes and closed 
them again, and put his arms round Martin’s 
neck like a tired child going to sleep. Martin 
drew him closer to his breast, groaning. 
Then in the midst of the water he saw a 
black rope moving upwards. The winding- 
engine above could not send down one of 
the two pit-cages without pulling up the 
other. 

“ They have heard ! ” shouted Martin. 
“ The carriage is coming up.” 

The big steel rope was slowly raising the 
cage up out of the pit. Martin watched 
every upward movement of the rope. He 
could see it through the coloured waters of 
the cataract. 

Then he saw a great iron link rise out of 
the pool, and with it came the four great 
chains at the end of the rope. Each of the 
chains was fastened to a corner of the iron 
Carriage. The chains themselves came up, 
and Martin caught a glimpse of the cage just 
below the surface of the pool. The sight of 
it terrified him. The horrid thought shot 
through his brair (hat the down-corping 
carriage cou ld stop 
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it, strike him down to the bottom of the pit. 
Neither the engineman nor any living being 
could know that he and the hoy were 
dinging to the pit-wall in the track of the 


down-coming cage. 
And in the 
wildness of that 
moment Martin did 
a desperate thing. 
He watched for 
the moment when 
the up-coming cage 
rose above the 
pool. 

4t We must make 
a last dive for it, 
Dicky!” he cried. 

Then he plunged 
forward along the 
pit-wall, under the 
iron roof of the 
rising carriage. It 
was drawn slowly 
upward. At first 
Martin had the 
horror of the feel¬ 
ing in the water 
that he had missed 
his mark. Then he 
found the water 
sinking from his 
breast to his hips ; 
from there to his 
knees, and down 
below his ankles. 
His feet found a 
solid rest i ng- pi are. 
He was standing on 
the firm bottom of 
the carriage, and the 
big pit - rope was 
pulling him up, He 
heard the great 
waterfall thunder¬ 
ing on the iron 
roof of the carriage. 
The water broke 
over and around 
him in terrific 
foaming showers* 
But the iron roof 
and framework of 
the cage were 
strong, and Martin 
laughed into the 
white face of the 
unconscious boy. 

“ Your mother 
will bring you back to life, laddie, and 
there's a girl who will be smiling instead of 
crying, We are going up into God's sum 
shims 
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H EN you see a popular subject 
picture in a gallery you do not 
—unless you are the “ hun¬ 
dredth man ”—at all take into 
account one kind of skill which 
has gone to its making. It is 
the kind of skill which the architect and the 
playwright have also in common-—the skill in 
the art of 11 building.” In examining such a 
picture as Munkacsy*s “Christ before Pilate” 
or D^taille’s “Saluting the Wounded” 
you are inclined to think that the painter 
saw the scene as a whole — that he 
arranged his models and straightway pro¬ 
ceeded to delineate the scene on virgin canvas* 
But, alas for this theory* were you to take a 
knife and commence scraping that same 
canvas you would find a pathetic record of 
figures once alive and now for ever blotted out 
—the soldier or the Pharisee who once stood 
prominently here now stands obscurely there 
—-this tree or house was yonder, and yonder 
figured place was once filled bya post or a detail 
of landscape, Pictorial composition is for 
the most part a tale of repeated experiments. 
Very few, even of the greatest geniuses, can 
strike out a picture hot, as it were, from 
Nature or the imagination. Studies have to 
be made, models and backgrounds have 
to be sought, and when these are carefully 
painted they have to be adroitly arranged 
with a view to effectiveness. 

I will try to illustrate my own method 
for the benefit of readers of The Strand 
Magazine ; and I dare say it is the method 
adopted by painters the wide world over. 


We know* from the picture-restorers, that 
Velazquez's “Boar Hunt ” was composed 
with difficulty, for figures and trees have been 
painted out and other figures and foliage 
painted in after the picture was outwardly 
complete. It is the same with Rubens's 
“St llavon,” and it is the same with Mr, 
Frith's “ Derby Day.” 

We will suppose that an artist picked up a 
book or a periodical and read some such 
legend as that about Oliver Cromwell and 
the Royalist lady, I do not know whether 
you have heard the story, but it is about a 
Cavalier who was in hiding, leaving his brave 
wife to take care of his mansion and lands. 
Early one morning, ere she has risen, there 
is a noise of a horseman without. It is a 
messenger bearing letters from her husband. 
While she is reading them the mes 
senger himself comes unannounced into the 
room. It is the Lord Protector himself! 
“ Pardon my intrusion,” he says, “but 
here is another missive I have not yet 
delivered. It is the death-warrant of my 
godson, Sir Thomas Varley, For treason. 
Your husband, madam, is our prisoner.” She 
turns front hint in consternation while he 
proceeds to say that the death-warrant will 
not be signed if I^ady Varley will entreat her 
husband to swear to have no more treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, and to 
meddle with naught but his house and lands. 

There is the subject for a picture, 
“Cromwell and I^ady Varley” (No. 2). 
Of course, the first thing is to get a suitable 
background—A 1 Tudor or Jacobean interior 
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is called for. Now, an artist who is intent on 
picture making does not wait until the time 
arrives for painting his subject for finding 
out and painting backgrounds. Whenever 
he encounters a striking bit of land- 


unfinished canvases, and after a good deal of 
search find the very thing I want. It is an 
interior filled with furniture appropriate to 
the period. It now only remains to place 
the dramatis persona* Shall I have Cromwell 



J,*-£Ttmv OF HaCKCkOUNDj AFTERWARDS USED IN THE THREE FOLLOWING PICTURES, 



2*— 11 CROMWELL AND CADY VASLEY.'*—THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF THIS RACK GROUND. 


scape, or a picturesque village street or 
lane, or the quaint exterior of a house, 
or anything, in fact, that will be likely 
to play a part in some future picture, he is 
throwing away opportunity if he fail either to 
sketch it or, if he have time and conditions 
favour, to paint it then and there on canvas, 
refore I turn to my portfolios and 


entering the door from the right hurriedly, 
and the lady confronting him en deshabille 
with ill-concealed indignation ? Or shall I 
choose the moment when he has flung aside 
his cloak, revealed his identity, and told her 
that he carries a death-warrant for her 
husband? All that needs to be considered. 

MiSSTf iSf able 10 indicate 
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broadly on the canvas the proportions of my 
figures. It may be necessary to paint out a 
chair, or add to the foreground, or raise the 
height of the picture, or else lower it Then 
comes the question of the figures themselves* 


very thing for my Lady Varley—a tall young 
woman, with arms grace Fully outstretched and 
a general look of surprise and consternation, 
amazement* stupor, or even of the walking 
somnambulist I decide that she shall be on 


± —“JEALOUSY. 1 “ANOTHER UN-SUCCESSFUI. USE OF THE SAME HACK GROUND* 


which here consist of but two in number— 
their costume and character, I turn to the 
portfolios again—there may he something 
suitable for the lady, but I am not so sure 
about Cromwell. And then 1 remember the 


the left, near the writing-desk, and a small 
rough sketch of the whole composition 
having been made, with Cromwell approach* 
ing front the \ipndow* a model for Cromwell 
is Mcompfi. 


3*—'"the katal letter, —an unsuccessful use op the same bACKGKouKa 
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Now, in order to explain the other 
pictures it must be remembered that, if 
for some reason or other the artist's 
picture is not a success and the picture 
is not sold, he feels himself at liberty to 
use his material all over again. Of 
course, I had no need to cook my 
porridge again after “ Cromwell and 
Lady Varley,” but 1 must confess that 
before that I had tried the effect of two 
compositions, one of which was entitled 
“ The Fatal Letter ” and the other “ The 
Jealous Husband , n or rather simply 
“Jealousy,” to which I altered it 
at the last moment. Both pictures are 
supposed to tell their own story, and in 
both pictures the identical background 
is used. In the photographs you can 
see the marks where the previous figures 
were painted out. There is something 
else in common between this pair of 
pictures, and that is the kneeling figure 
of the woman, who is seemingly struck 
in a frenzy of terror and despair at the 
consequence of her wickedness. It 
was too good an attitude to be lost, and 
a frugal artist might use it several times, 
or even lend the sketch to other artists 
who find a difficulty in getting models 
to pose property and are in haste for a 
particular figure. 

A picturesque doorway is always use¬ 
ful—almost as useful as a woodland 
bower or an old-fashioned inn parlour. 
All that you see here is merely the 
closed door, a half - opened lattice- 
window, and steps strewn with leaves. 
It only needs figures to make it a picture. 
To me it seemed to suggest an admirable 
setting for such subjects as “The Autumn 
of Love/ 1 “Disillusionment,” or “The 
Waning of the Honeymoon.” So I took 
up the canvas and, having found a study 
of a gallant young lover, painted him with 
his back in the doorway; and as for the 
poor young wife, what could I do better 
than turn to the old portfolio containing 
u Lady Varley ” ? She really served 
admirably—a few accessory touches here 
and there giving the proper effect, and 
the picture was done. 

I have already said that my pictures 
tell their own story. That is true ; but 
they do not tell the same story to every¬ 
body. There is, for example, a com¬ 
position by the Hon. John Collier which 
is just now very popular in France and 
GetffikfflJrJ and people tell me they have 
NI^B5ltTflfaa(eli!IGWI®*»Hg up in the'house 
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of a Chinaman at Shanghai, It is called 
44 A Marriage of Convenience,” and pre¬ 
sents two women in a bedroom, one 
of whom, en dhhabilk , is weeping half 
prostrate on the floor, while the other, in 
evening dress, stands leaning cynically against 
the mantelpiece. Now the story this picture 
tells is capable of a dozen different inter¬ 
pretations, but the Chinaman thought it 
was wife No. 2 who had stripped and 
beaten wife No. 1 and donned her garments! 
So much for the story in a picture. 

The models who figured together in two of 
the pictures already described were destined 
to play their part in another in precisely the 
same attitudes. This I consider a striking 
instance of the value of background. Having 
been compelled to give up my Jacobean 
interior to Cromwell and the lady, I had to 
find another milieu for the unhappy couple. 
Why not try the doorway ? At all events, the 
experiment is well worth trying. Only this 
time the story becomes a very different one. 
A beautiful girl, pursued by a villain, seeks 
refuge in a garden. Her cries for help are 
quickly answered, The door is thrown open, 
and a brave cavalier issues forth, sword in 
hand. “ For Beauty in Distress” is the title 
of this picture (No. 7). 

But, like most artists, I am still dissatisfied, 
and after I had exhibited “For Beauty in 
Distress” I painted the familiar figures out 
and tried one with the same background 
called “Good-bye to the Bride,”showing two 
women casting flowers at some figure which 
does not appear in the picture. This is still 
unfinished, but such as it is I give it here 
with (No. 8), 

There are tw T o other pictures in my codec 
tion which reveal the labour of composition. 
1 had a finished study of the courtyard or 
quadrangle of an old German prison. The 
question arose how to utilize it, and at last 
I came across the story of the honest 
officer who was slain by a wicked baron 
just as he was leaving the prison with his 
wife. The latter called out for justice on the 
murderer. “The King shall avenge this,” she 
cried, just then a figure appeared; it was 
Frederick himself, attended only by the very 
baron who had instigated the murder The 
widow, Marie von Hunsberg, recognises her 
Sovereign and pours out her woes in the 
Royal ear, while the villain remains rooted to 
the ground. But, somehow, the picture, “An 
Appeal to Caesar ” (No, 9), did not please me, 
and so I planned a radical alteration, in which 
I did entirely away with the suppliant lady, and 
in her stead introduced our old friend with 
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the half-drawn sword. The great Frederick 
I replaced by a barber-surgeon, and the com¬ 
position I now entitled “ The Duel in the 
Prison (No. 10), 

It is related of Meissonier that in one case 


works. Nevertheless, l have been told that 
the sleeping man is in one picture and the 
advancing assassin in another* while the young 
woman who was wickedly instigating the 
crime survives upon yet a third canvas. For 




the idea of a picture was suggested to him 
by the chance pose of a model. Instantly 
a possible composition presented itself to his 
mind, A young man was moving stealthily, 
sword in hand, upon a sleeping foe, but 
“The Dastard, H as the picture was to be 
callrd, never got itself painted, or at least is 
"ot to be met with to-day among Meissonier s 
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it so happened that one day, while posing to 
the celebrated French painter of genre, the 
model for the assassin got in front of a 
door of the studio, and instantly a wholly 
different idea was suggested. The door 
was ^minted as background; the same 
model posed again for another crouching 
figure, the was painted out, and the 
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result was a canvas entitled, I think, “ Lying 
in Wait” 

All this may seem a very fantastic and 
school-boyish procedure ; but it is a comfort 
to painters of lesser talent to know that— 


on the boards of a theatre when the rehearsals 
for a new piece are in progress. But even 
here the analogy is nowadays very rare, 
because playwrights have thought out, not 
only the whole scene, but the whole action, 




IS AND 12,—STL'DIES OF CHARACTER. ALL THESE WtU. SOM 1C OF THEM TWQ OR 

THHEE TIMES,, IN THE PRECEDIN'* PICTURES. H 


shall we say ?—cakes do not come hot from 
the oven without a good deal of preliminary 
mixing and manipulation. 

I suppose the best analogy is to be found 


igilized by viU 


in such detail beforehand, and have issued 
such peremptory stage directions as to leave 
little scope for the art of the stage-manager 
who wishes to create an effective curtain. 
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THE SILVER THAW. 


By R. E. VERNEDE. 


SILVER thaw had set in. 
The icy rain fell so suddenly 
and so quickly that Masson 
felt his car skid on what had 
been a dry—almost a dusty— 
high road before he was well 
aware of the cause. Two minutes later the 
imperative necessity of pulling up became 
apparent, and he came to a stop at the end 
o\ a hundred yards 5 slide, 

“ If it had been downhill/' he thought to 
himself, " the depreciation on this particular 
four and a half horse power de Dion would 
have been considerable, I suppose Tm in 
luck/* 

The luck, on second thoughts, was of a 
very dubious kind, A mist, following on the 
break of the frost, had already obscured the 


for all chance he had of getting there either 
on foot or on wheels. Pulling out his watch, 
he found the time to be ten o'clock. He 
had been about half an hour on the road. 
Calculating that he had done some twelve 
miles, and that there were fifty separating the 
place he had dined at from the place lie had 
intended to reach, he was still thirty-eight 
miles from the latter. 

“No I^ondon for me to-night/ 1 he said, 
turning up his coat-collar. “This thaw' may 
turn to rain and it may not The point is 
what am I to do if it doesn't?” He stood 
up in the car to prospect. 

An answer came in lights that glowed 
yellow through the mist, from some house 
evidently that stood a little off the road to 
the left. They had been hidden until that 




beauty of the night ; the roadway seemed 
absolutely deserted, and the nearest approach 
to a village was, as Masson guessed, some 
five miles off. His lamps, shining upon 
what might have been a frozen canal between 
two high hedges, showed that lie could as 
well have been twenty miles from a village 


moment by the hedge, and seemed all the 
nearer now for their suddenness. They 
meant shelter from that icy drip, possibly a 
bed for the night. There was no resisting 
the prospect Masson climbed gingerly down, 
commended the car to Providence, and made 
for a white g$te in flfp hedge that seemed to 
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indicate the entrance to the drive. His 
fingers were so numbed that he could 
scarcely unlatch it. 

Anyone who has tried the business of 
walking in what is called—romantically 
enough—a silver thaw will know that 
romance is the last thing that occupies the 
mind of a person so engaged. The constant 
striving to remain perpendicular, the grovel¬ 
ling with unseizable earth forced upon a man 
who has sat down upon it with an un¬ 
expectedness that is outside alL experience, 
the doubts as to whether any material pro¬ 
gress can be made except on all fours, com¬ 
bine to keep the attention fixed upon practical 
things. Add the darkness of a clouded 
winter sky, a gathering mist, and a path—if 
it could be called a path—at once barely 
visible and totally unknown, and it will be 
clear that a man encountering these difficulties 
will be justified in wishing romance to the 
deuce. Masson wished it farther before he 
had done with it that night. 

The only warning that he had before he 
was plunged into it, willy-nilly, was the sound 
of a whistle, as of someone expressing sur¬ 
prise, from the high road he had left. He 
imagined that it proceeded from some yokel 
who had come upon the deserted de Dion, 
and he sincerely hoped that the yokel would 
not have the time or inclination to overhaul 
its machinery. For a moment, indeed, with 
some of the yearning instinct of the motorist 
for his car, he thought of returning to it 
and warning the yokel off. The very act of 
trying to come to a decision, however, made 
his heels go from under him, and when he 
had got them under control again the deci¬ 
sion was formed. It was to reach the house 
—or congeal. 

Another five minutes’ skidding and he 
reached it. The back of it apparently, for 
there was no door. The result of a polite 
hail was that a window was opened from 
overhead and a voice—a girl’s voice—said :— 

“Is it you?” She said it in a whisper, 
only just audible. 

“ Who ? ” returned Masson, a little 
surprised. 

It was not, perhaps, an intelligent ques¬ 
tion, but it did not seem to justify what 
followed. The window was shut with a 
little shriek, and a pair—or two pairs—of 
sturdy arms closed about Masson’s body. It 
did not require so much force as was used to 
bring him to the ground, his antagonist or 
antagonists on top of him. He explained as 
much with some warmth as he lay there, but 
only had the satisfaction of hearing one of 


the men say to the other—there were two, it 
seemed: “You tak’ un by the lags, Mr. 
Board, and ef ’e tries kicken’ Ah’ll gi’e un a 
jog in the belly.” 

“ Right y’are, Jenkins. . . . Now, sir, 
gently, if you please.” 

The last words were addressed to Masson, 
and he guessed,- from the tone of reluctant 
respect, that the speaker was some house- 
servant. Probably the butler. 

“All right,” he said. “Only, if you’re 
going to carry me, for Heaven’s sake be care¬ 
ful. If you drop me, it’s murder, mind. 
You’ll be hanged for it.” 

“ No fear, sir,” said Mr. Board, genialh. 
“ We won’t hurt you, never fear. What the 
squire’ll do is another matter, sir, as I dessay 
you guess. Ready, Jenkins ?” 

“ Ah,” said Jenkins, and moved forward 
with Masson’s head. Mr. Board followed 
with his legs. In this manner, and with an 
unpleasant feeling that one or other of them 
would certainly slip, Masson made his un- 
triumphal procession into the house. . 

He was dumped, brutally by Jenkins, 
respectfully by Mr. Board, on the turkey- 
carpet of what—so far as he could see for 
the sudden glare of lights—was the large and 
armoured hall of a manor-house. 

He lay for a moment on the turkey carpet 
with closed eyes. When he looked up there 
was a tall and irascible old gentleman stand¬ 
ing over him with a heavy riding-whip. 

“Stand him on his feet, Jenkins, and you 
stand by the door, Board, and see that he 
don’t make a rush. Now, sir ”—the old gentle¬ 
man addressed himself to Masson with a 
most threatening countenance—“ you’re going 
to elope with my daughter—eh, what ? ” 
Masson stared. 

“Going to elope with your daughter? 
Might I ask—can you explain to me what 
the meaning of this assault on me by your 
servants—I presume they’re your servants— 
means ? ” 

“ You might,” said the old gentleman, 
caustically. “ They had their orders, sir, 
from me, to bring you in neck and crop, sir 
—neck and crop, by gad. You didn’t expect 
that when you came sneaking round here 
after my daughter—eh, what ? ” He thrashed 
the air significantly. “Any excuse to offer 
before-” 

Masson backed away a little towards a 
light, but solid, chair that stood near. It 
might serve as a weapon if this old madman 
attacked. 

Mr. Board —a middle-aged man, unmis¬ 
takably the butler—put his back against the 
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WHEN HE LOOKED UV THERE WAS A TALL OLD GRNTI ESSAN 
STAMPING OVEJ* HUI WITH A HEAVY BIDJUG-WHlp/* 


hall door and stood rubbing his hands, 
Jenkins, a gaitered person, choked a guffaw. 
It seemed to Masson that, with three able- 
bodied persons opposed to him, he had 
better try the discreet before the valorous 
part. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, raising his voice 
a little, “that the excuse should be offered 
to me. I can only imagine you’re labouring 
under some delusion— 11 

14 Ha ! ” said the old gentleman, 

14 Which I am quite willing to help to 
clear, so far as I am concerned. I haven’t 
the least idea what you mean by accusing 
me of sneaking round after your daughter. 
I have never set eyes on your daughter. I 
don’t know who she is or who you are. 
1 came here off the high road—perhaps l 
ought to say I’m motoring to London— 
because the roads are so slippery I couldn’t 
get on. Seeing your lights, I thought I 
could get some assistance here,” 

44 That’s why you went round to the back 
of the house, eh ? ” 

“ My dear sir,” said Masson, impatiently, 
tf are you aware that it’s a pitch dark night, 
that the back and the front of your house 
are equally strange to me, that the mistake I 
made in going to the back instead of the 
front is the kind ol mistake any stranger 
trying to get here would make ?” 

spoke with a good deal of indigna¬ 


tion, by no means soothed to 
hear Jenkins snigger :— 

“ He, he; that’s a good tin, 
squire; that’s a good un. Et 
was all along of a mistake. 
He, he.” And the squire's 
reply, snorted insultingly 

“ Ijook here, my young man, 
I knew you were a rogue. 1 
you were a cur too. Likely 
it ? Motoring, eh ? Never 
What ? Never seen 


didn't know 
story, ain’t 
seen my daughter! 

John Clifton o' the King's Arms neither, 
1 dare say? Well, I have. John Clifton 
knows me, and he knows Fve got him in my 
pocket So when you went and ordered a 
horse and trap for ten o'clock to-night, men¬ 
tioning—hang your impudence—that yon 
might be wanting it for a young lady you were 
going to elope with, John Clifton, he came 
round to me, 1 He'll be waiting about ten- 
thirty to-night, under missy’s window. That's 
the arrangement, squire/ John Clifton told 
me that. 1 Ten-thirty/ said he, and, by gad, 
ten-thirty it is.” 

“ I’ve never heard of John Clifton in my 
life,” said Masson, soothingly, 

u Stick to your lie,” snorted the squire. 

“ Stick to your mulish idiocy,” returned 
Masson, equally enraged ; “ only, if you want 
to avoid making a drivelling fool of yourself, 
send for your daughter. I imagine she’ll 
be able to inform you that you've made a 
mistake, so far as I ’m concerned,” 

Whether the squire, thus braved, would 
have proceeded at once to carry out the 
intention his hands, twitching at the whip, 
suggested, Masson hardly knew. At that 
moment an elderly lady opened a door at the 
far end of the hall and entered. 
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" What is it ? ” asked the squire, turning at 
her* 

“ Is this the young man ? ** 

“ Is this the- n the squire choked, 

“ No* it isn’t* This is the young man who 
swears he isn't the young man. That s who 
this young man is. Wants me to call Judith 
down to verify him* Fll be-” 

“ Merely in justice to the young lady,” 
said Masson, scornfully, as the squire stopped 
for breath* 

“ Perhaps-" said the elderly lady, in a 

deprecating voice. “ Possibly, Reginald, it 
would be fairer* You have never seen the 
young man before, have you? Judith—” 

“Judith’s a minx I ” said the squire, 
furiously, 

“ But she has never told a lie,” said the 
elderly lady, 

“ Call her !" The squire rumbled the 
order, and the elderly lady fled, “Judith, 


allowed a sigh, as of relief, to escape him at 
the new turn of affairs, and w r as for leaving 
his post at the door* 

" Didn’t I tell you to stay there ? ” said the 
squire, sharply ; and, observing Masson's 
smile, “ Don’t you imagine, my fine fellow, 
that you've escaped your thrashing yet, Ha! ” 
The last word was an acknowledgment of 
his daughter's arrival under the wing of the 
elderly lady* Masson looked at the girl with 
interest. She was tall and slender—a pretty 
girl. There w'as, Masson judged, some 
grounds for the squire’s suspicions, for she 
was dressed for out of doors, in hat and furs, 
and seemed pale and upset She avoided 
Masson's eyes* 

" You wanted me, father/' she said, 

“No, I didn't; confound it!” said the 
squire, rudely. “ It was your aunt wanted 
you. This rogue n — he indicated Masson 
with his riding-whip — “ wants to save his 



my dear, Judith ! Masson could hear her 
twittering to her charge as he leaned on the 
back of the chair which was to have served 
him for a weapon, in case the squire had 
proceeded to extremities. He supposed that 
the matter was now as good as ended, and 
could afford a smile at the disappointed 
expression of Jenkins, who was evidently the 
squire's principal backer in the scheme of 
force majeure . Mr. Board, indeed, had 


skin ; says he isn't your man. Ha! What do 

you say ? ,J 

Masson waited in all serenity for her reply* 
She seemed to hesitate and gulp for words. 
It was excusable, Masson thought The old 
curmudgeon had frightened the wuts half out 
of her. 

“ What do you say ? ” roared the squire, 
again. 

She twisted her hands together, took a 

'.jriginarrrom ° 
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step forward, and, in a trembling voice, 
addressing Masson:— 

“Oh, Dick!" she said, fondly. 

Masson became aware that the dropping 
of a pin might have been audible but for 
Mr, Board's respectful sigh of dismay at the 
door. For a second he doubted his full 
possession of his senses, 

“What did you say? 31 he stammered. 

“ Oh, Dick ! Why, why did you come ? 
I wish-” she burst into gentle sobs. 

Masson looked about him wildly. He felt 
a mere fool 

“ My name is Henry, 3 * he explained ; 
“ Henry Masson* 33 

“Just so,” said the squire, grimly* 
“ Martha, take Judith upstairs* Send her to 
bed. Quickly now ; no talking. Now, sir” 
(to Masson, as the door closed upon the 
two ladies), “ are you going to take 


the momentary advantage to dodge the 
squire's whip and to give a swing of the chair 
into Mr* Board's bread-basket Mr* Board 
fell back ; unfortunately, upon the hall door 
which was against Masson’s chance of escap¬ 
ing. It is probable that the next five minutes 
offered as good an exhibition of rough-and- 
tumble fighting as the hall of the manor-house 
had ever been privileged to witness. Only 
superior agility enabled Masson to keep bis 
end up, for, though Mr. Board's attack was 
reluctant, it was not devoid of cunning, and 
both the squire and Jenkins were bulls for 
fierceness. Indeed, Masson, panting hard, 
was having his chair wrenched from him by the 
latter, while he dodged the squire’s attempts 
to clinch, when he felt the other door, through 
which the ladies had vanished, scrape his 
back. It gave him an idea, and he acted on 
it. Letting Jenkins have tjie chair at full 



your thrashing standing up or lying down?” 
He had recovered his self-possession, and it 
was Masson who felt his leaving him. Only 
for a moment, however. Then, “Standing 
up," he said, and gave Jenkins, as that 
individual advanced lq collar him, a kick 
v brought him to the ground He seized 


grip, which sent him staggering backwards, 
Masson butted the squire, turned the handle, 
and was through. He hung on to the handle 
desperately, feeling for a key* There was 
none. The opposition forces had got their 
hold and were forcing the door open. 

It wasij^t this crisis that the elderly lady 
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again made her appearance. She came bust¬ 
ling into Masson’s back, crying aloud, “ She’s 
gone ! She’s gone with the other young 
man ! Oh, dear” (as she perceived Masson), 
“ what is happening ? Where is my brother ? ” 

“ In there,” said Masson, and let go. 

“ Reginald ! ” she cried, as the squire 
came bouncing through. “ Stop ! It’s not 
this young man. It’s another young man; 
and Judith’s gone. She got out by her bed¬ 
room window, and they’re driving off now ! ” 

“ What ? ” cried the squire. 

“Perhaps,” said Masson, politely, “you 
will now believe what I said.” 

He might as well have addressed the walls 
for all the attention he received. The squire 
had no sooner grasped the new situation than 
he was foaming for the front door, giving 
directions at the top of his voice. 

“ Put in the mare, Jenkins. Saddle Black 
Beauty. Tell the boy to ride for the police. 
Drat and confound this-” 

Masson gathered that the squire’s broken 
sentences signified that he had stepped out 
into the ice-paved night, with the inevitable 
results. However, he must have picked 
himself up, for his halloaing grew fainter. 

“ But how it will all end, Heaven only 
knows,” said the elderly lady to Masson, in a 
despairing way. 

“ I’m afraid you’re right,” said Masson. 
“ Good evening, madam.” 

The hall door was open, his late antago¬ 
nists had disappeared, but since there was no 
knowing when they would return, or in what 
frame of mind, it was not wise to lose an 
opportunity. Stepping out into the darkness, 
Masson found that the silver thaw had turned 
to rain, and that the path, though slippery in 
parts, was safety itself to what it had been. 
He followed the winding drive until he came 
to the white gate and the road beyond. 
There, unnoticed, it seemed, and untouched, 
stood his car by the side of the road. He 
started it and moved on at a moderate pace. 
A couple of minutes later he neared two 
figures going at a plodding canter in the light 
of his lamps. The one that led was tall and 
large. “The squire,” thought Masson, and 
hooted vigorously. 

“ A hundred pounds if you’ll give me a 
lift,” cried the squire. “ I want to catch up 
a horse and trap—just ahead. Won’t take 
you three minutes. A hundred pounds 1 
Come!” 

“ For mercy’s sake, sir, do ! ” said the 
other—Mr. Board, it was clear. Neither of 
the two seemed to know whom they were 
addressing; or else they had forgotten the 
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events of the evening, which hardly seemed 
possible. 

“ I’m afraid—very sorry—but I can’t stop,” 
said Masson, politely. He bore them no 
grudge, on the whole ; but having witnessed 
the squire in the fullness of his raging, he felt 
no desire to cumber himself with him any 
more. It would be conniving at man¬ 
slaughter. “ Quite impossible,” he repeated, 
as he whizzed by them. 

He put on speed, turned a bend of the 
highway a minute and a half later, and pulled 
up just in time to avoid not mere connivance, 
but actual committal of manslaughter. For 
there, in the very centre of the highway, was 
the horse and trap which the others were so 
anxious to come up with. Only it was no 
longer a horse and trap united, but a horse 
and a trap quite separate entities—of which, 
moreover, the trap lay on one side, minu a 
wheel and with broken shafts. 

So much Masson’s lights showed him as 
he came to a stop just in time. A little 
shriek that arose at the same moment from 
the bank at the side of the road revealed 
more. 

“ Oh, Dick, is it—father ? ” 

“ No,” said Masson. With every wish to 
be neutral in this family affair, he could not 
resist giving so much consolation. A young 
man who had, it seemed, been divided 
between soothing the author of the little 
shriek and holding on to the frightened horse 
—not altogether a simple division of labour— 
came forward at this. “ Excuse me, sir,” he 
said to Masson. “I don’t know who you 
are, but-” 

“ Oh, Dick, it’s the other young man—Mr. 
—Mr. Henry.” The squire’s daughter 
spoke from the bank. 

“ Henry Masson,” said that gentleman; 
“ not Dick! I should have been obliged,” 
he continued, with a good deal of urbanity, 
“if you could have mentioned that fact 
half an hour ago.” He bore the squire’s 
daughter no grudge, on the whole, but he 
felt that he was entitled to that small piece 
of irony at least. It was not altogether 
amusing to be “the other young man.” 

The young man—the real Dick—had 
apparently received only a partial account of 
the evening’s proceedings. 

“ I’m afraid I don’t understand,” he said, 
frankly. “ I know something went wrong up 
at the house—Judy was telling me just as our 
horse came down—confound that ice thaw. 
The squire mistook you for me, didn’t he ? ” 

“ Well, ’ said Masson, “ the squire couldn’t 

very well help making the mistake when-’ : 
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A fierce bellowing not far in the rear inter¬ 
rupted him- 4i That is the squire, I suppose,” 
he went on. “ I passed him a couple of 
minutes ago. He seemed anxious to come 
up with you," 

“ Good heavens,” said the young man. 
“ Look here, sir. I don't know if you know 
the state of affairs. This lady and I wish to 
get married- You see what's happened ? Cart 
smashed. If you could give us a lift-” 

He spoke very pleasantly and yet earnestly, 
Masson bore no grudge against him. As he 
hesitated the squire's daughter came from the 
hedge hank, where she had been sitting, into 
the light of his bmps. 

“You will forgive me, won't you?" she 
said, winningly* “It was my only chance of 
getting away, I was frantic.” She looked 
very piteous and pretty in the light of the 
lamps. “ You will, won't you ? ” she 
repeated. 


“ Certainly,” said Masson; “ there's nothing 
to forgive. Pray get in, I ought to think 
myself lucky to have been the young man, 
if it was only for ten minutes. 1 

“Come, Dick—quick!” cried the squire’s 
daughter. 

The young man let the horse go and 
climbed into the car. 

“Just in time, I think/' he said* as Masson 
backed a little and slipped the car past the 
fallen trap to a loud chorus of “Stop, you 
rogue ! ” 

“ Good night, squire ! ” they all cried, as 
they went ahead through the thin falling 
rain. 

Later on, when Masson accepted an invita 
tion tu be best man at the wedding of Mr. 
Richard Castle with Miss Judith Trelawney, 
he realized that he had not come so badly 
out of that silver thaw. He felt magnani¬ 
mous, in fact 
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HE hedgerows and woodlands 
are once again producing those 
quaint floral structures known 
as “catkins.” At the end of 
January, long before the leaf 
buds wake up from their winter 
sleep, these curious blossoms begin to attract 
the eye* Throughout February, March, and 
April their variety increases, one species of 
tree after another putting forth its blossoms* 
Many people quite over¬ 
look the fact that our 
forest trees all bear 
flowers; in fact, it may 
be said that all British 
plants produce flowers, 
excepting ferns and 
mosses, and still lower 
forms that we need not 
consider* Probably some 
of my readers will fed 
certain that they have 
seen trees and plants 
which never produce 
flowers, but that con¬ 
viction would only prove 
that either they have 
failed to notice the flowers 
in their proper season, or 
that the plant has failed 
to flower solely from lack 
of proper cultivation. 

Many of these plants 
whose flowers appear and 
are almost unnoticed at 
the time produce fruits 
or seeds that are familiar 
to most persons. Now, 
the mere fact of gather¬ 
ing a nut, berry, or a juicy 
fruit from a tree is con¬ 
clusive evidence that it has previously 
flowered, for the fruit is the product of the 
flower* We find striking examples of this 
amongst familiar trees. Comparatively few T 
people are acquainted with the flowers of the 
oak, dm, beech, and hazel trees; yet the 
acorns of the oak, the winged seeds of the 
elm (Fig. 10), the beech nuts, and likewise 
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the hazd-nuts (Fig* 4) are perfectly familiar 
to them when they appear. 

This unfamiliarity with tree flow r ers is easy 
to explain. These flowers develop their parts 
during early spring, mostly before the leaves 
appear, when the trees themselves are not 
very readily distinguished by the ordinary 
untrained eye. Then, again, the flowers of 
trees are generally catkins, which all more or 
less resemble each other, and, consequently, 
are not readily recognised 
as different species. The 
hazdcatkinsof the hedge¬ 
row's and woodlands 
(Fig. 1) are the first to 
make their appearance, 
and are doubtless the 
most familiar of this class 
of blossom* There is, 
however, a common error 
with regard to these cat¬ 
kins* The long pendent 
blossom is often said to 
develop into hedge-nuts. 
That this is quite wrong 
you may readily prove by 
observing that, when the 
leaves begin to appear, 
the catkins drop from 
the branches just as the 
leaves do in autumn* 
Nevertheless, those cat¬ 
kins have performed their 
functions, and without 
them there could certainly 
be no hedge-nuts* 

If on a still day you 
suddenly strike a branch 
of hazel tree bearing cat¬ 
kins, you will immediately 
observe a cloud of yellow 
dust issuing from the catkins. By studying 
illustration Fig. r, the catkins will be seen to 
be composed of numerous scales which stand 
out horizontally from the central axis. Each 
of these scales covers eight tiny stamens, which 
produce the yellow dust that falls so readily 
from the blossoms. If you should not know 
what stamens are, you have but to look into 
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Fig*. 1 .—Calkins of the hazel or nut tree* The long 
sculp calluns are ihe males; twu female catkins 
(*“hich eventually produce the seeds or +L nniO are 
seen on the right. They aie very like leaf»buds, bill 
■can be recognised by their protruding stigmas. 
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the centre of a poppy or a lily to find there 
some stalked objects whose large heads are 
continually bursting and producing quantities 
of the coloured dust called “ pollen.” Also, 
in the middle of the poppy and the lily 
will be found a central part or ovary which 
produces the seed. It should be observed, 
too, that both the poppy and the lily develop 
coloured petals around their stamens and 
ovary. These coloured parts attract the eyes 
of insects who come to feed upon the pollen 
and nectar that the flowers provide for them. 
The flowers not only invite the insects in this 
way to the feast they have prepared for them, 
but they often go farther and throw out sweet 
perfumes to reach passing insects that might 
not see their coloured petals. Some of these 
things I have mentioned before in previous 
articles in this Magazine, when dealing with 
the subject of floral structures, and I mention 
them here again for the benefit of the reader 
who may not have seen these other articles, 
and also because I now want to call attention 
to flowers which do not invite insects to visit 
them—which, in fact, arrange their parts on 
entirely different principles and for quite 
other purposes. 

In the illustration Fig. i the catkins are 
shown of natural size, and it should be 
observed that the scales are arranged in spiral 
fashion about the pendent stalk ; the average 
number of scales on each catkin is about 
one hundred and sixty, so that each catkin 
bears about that number of little flowers ; for 
each scale with its eight stamens is a flower. 
The catkin is, therefore, a little pendent spike 
of flowers; and these flowers are all male 
flowers, for they consist of stamens covered 
with a protective scale. It will be understood 
that what we call male flowers contain the 
pollen and that those which we call female 
flowers contain the seeds. 

It is obvious that these'catkins of male 
flowers can never produce seeds like those of 
the lily or poppy, for they have no ovary; 
and, as I have previously stated, they drop 
from the trees after the stamens have shed 
their jxjllen. We have, therefore, to search 
elsewhere for the female flowers, i.e., the 
flowers that eventually become hedge-nuts. 

Glancing along the branches that bear the 
catkins, you will find here and there a bud 
with some crimson filaments protruding from 
its apex (two examples can be seen in illus¬ 
tration Fig. i), and it is these buds which 
contain the female flowers, together with the 
future hazel-nuts. These female blossoms 
are crowded together within the bud-like 
catkin, a scale placed between each two of 


the tiny ovaries, the outer scales of the catkin 
being empty. From the summit of each 
ovary spring two crimson stigmas, each pair, 
therefore, representing one female flower 
within. The female catkin, then, like the 
larger male catkins, contains numerous 
flowers. 

Now, having mastered the technicalities of 
structural detail, we may proceed to discover 
why the hazel has developed these curious 
catkins of colourless, insignificant-looking 
flowers, and also why the females and males 
need different forms of catkin. There is, I 
think, although probably all botanists will not 
agree with me, good reasons for thinking that 
these catkins of our woodland trees were 
once handsome flowers, and that their remote 
ancestors may have wooed insects with attrac¬ 
tive colours and sweet nectar. All that, how¬ 
ever, has passed away ; they can now afford 
to ignore the services of their insect allies. 
Sometimes a clumsy bee is seen struggling 
with one of these catkins, because it has dis¬ 
covered that it can make use of the pollen, 
which so early in the year is valuable ; but 
no nectar is provided, and to climb a 
dangling catkin is anything but comfortable : 
therefore, when better and more profitable 
flowers begin to appear, catkins are left 
severely alone. To the catkins themselves 
the visit of the bee is generally a sheer loss, 
for the bee does not visit the female 
catkins and convey the fertilizing pollen to 
their stigmas, but, instead, carries quantities 
of the pollen away for its own purposes. 
Besides that, the bee wastes much of the 
pollen by so clumsily shaking it from the 
catkins, causing it to be distributed where it 
will effect no useful purpose. The bee is in 
the wrong place; the catkins have changed 
their love, they no longer woo insects, but 
the wind. 

There is the secret of the whole matter. 
Rich nectar, coloured petals, sweet perfumes, 
convenient landing-stages, with sign-posts 
such as rows of hairs, coloured lines, and 
spots all converging to the nectar of the 
flowers, are all absent in the flowers of the 
catkins, because the wind does not require 
these inducements. Instead of them we 
have rows of horizontal scales with hollow 
cavities in their backs all arranged one above 
the other, and beneath them stamens that are 
continually ripening and shedding their pollen, 
which falls from them into the hollowed backs 
of the scales immediately below them, accu¬ 
mulating there into little heaps. In this way, 
when the atmosphere is still, the catkin 
becomes, as it were, a row of little shelves 
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FiGl 3i—Pollen-grains From the hazel cut kin t To the left rhe^ are magnified one hundred 
diameters and to the right three hundred diameters. 


all loaded up with pollen. Then comes a 
gentle puff of wind that vibrates the catkin, 
and from its scales arise little clouds of dust. 
Then a larger gust shakes the branches, and 
quite a shower of the golden dust rains down 
from the numerous catkins, floating into the 
atmosphere like a cloud of smoke. After 
this comes a pause, and the little shelves 
once more begin to accumulate their loads 
of pollen; the ends of the catkins go on 
lengthening out and new scales are spread, 
and new stamens ripen. How beautifully 
adapted is the structure of the catkin for the 
action of the wind ! The complex arrange¬ 
ments of the insect-pollinated flowers are 
marvellous indeed, but this mechanism for' 
wind-pollination is none the less wonderful 
in spite of its simplicity. 

The pollen-grains that float away so readily 
into the atmosphere are so small and light 
that they often travel for miles even when 
borne by gentle winds. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the grains of pollen must be 
exceedingly minute. 1 low minute they really 
are Fig.' 2 will help to make clear. The 
pollen-grains are there shown to the left 
magnified one hundred diameters; or to put 
it more simply, they there appear ten thousand 
times as large as they really are. Again, to 
the right some of the grains are shown 
magnified three hundred diameters, or ninety 
thousand times their actual size. 

Having seen, then, how extremely tiny is 
each of these pollen grains, we are better 
able to realize that, when we shake the 
bough of the hazel bush and cause a yellow 
cloud of pollen to be dispersed, the cloud 
does not consist merely of thousands of 
pollen-grains, but many millions of them. 

In view of this, it is not surprising that 
the rosy stigmas protruding from the female, 
bud like catkins should receive some of the 


pollen from the atmo- 
sphere. I have selected 
at random from a hazel 
branch one of these cat¬ 
kins, taking care while 
gathering it not to shake 
upon it any pollen from 
the catkins on the same 
branch. In Fig. 3 a 
magnified view of this 
catkin is shown, and it 
is particularly interesting 
owing to the fact that 
the pollen seems to have 
adhered to the stigma 
only on the sides that 
face in one direction ; 
and the side of the catkin itself that faces 
the same way is also dotted over with the tiny 
pale yellow grains. These details, together 
with the fact that the grains are thinly 
scattered, all point to the conclusion that 
the pollen visible had slowly accumulated 
from a given direction ; most probably carried 
by the wind, or, it may be, by falling showers 
in regular succession from the catkins of the 
branches near by. 

Thus the hazel gets its stigmas pollinated 
without producing colours, sweets, perfumes, 
and any other devices that will attract insects 
and cause them to convey the fertilizing pollen 
from bloom to bloom. Of course, in spite 
of the vast quantities of pollen produced, 
insect fertilization is much the surer method, 
for an insect flies from flower to flower as it 
sees them, whereas pollination by the wind is 


Fiti. 3.— A magnified view of a female calkin uf the hazel, 
showing the nurture pollen-grains on its stigmas, tarried there 
j - i . ■ by the wind. 
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attract warmth and stimulate the pollen 
to carry out the function of fertilization* 
The tiny pollen-grain seems almost 
too minute to give any heed to, and 
yet what marvels it performs after reach¬ 
ing the stigma ! A kind of germination 
takes place, and the little grain develops 
a delicate tube which penetrates the 
tissues of the stigma* This tube travels 
right away to the embryo seed within 
the heart of the catkin, the fertilizing 
element of the grain being thus con¬ 
veyed to the future seed, which after¬ 
wards rapidly develops. A glance at 
Fig* 3 will show that the extremely 
minute pollen-grain must extend a tube 
many hundreds of times its diameter 
to reach the embryo seed within the 
catkin. In Fig. 5 is shown a section of 
the stigma of a flower of the evening 
primrose to show how pollen - tubes 
penetrate the tissues of the stigma; this 
example is used for illustration because 
the pollen ^grains and tissues of the 
evening primrose are larger and more 
suitable for photographic purposes. 
However, the movements of the pollen- 
tubes through the stigmas of the hazel 
catkins are practically the same. 


Fhl 4.—The catkins are pnxluccd in the autumn at 
the same time as the ripe setdi, or * l and regain 

on the trees throughout the winter* developing, as 
shown in Fig. i, in the e irly spring. Two male catkins 
are seen on the lower branch. 


purely a matter of chance. Probably 
this accounts for the fact that so many 
of the seeds of the crimson- tipped 
catkins never ripen. Even the catkins 
that do mature rarely produce more 
than two or three seeds, although they 
often contain nine or ten female flowers. 
And this is the reason why we find 
hedge-nuts singly or clustered in twos 
and threes, according to the product of 
the catkin (Fig, 4), 

What is the use of the crimson 
stigmas, if colour is of no service to the 
catkins ? This is a question that may 
naturally be asked. The answer is that 
crimson and purple browns are ga-at 
attractors of heat rays, and during the 
early months of the year the weak rays 
of sunlight have to be made much of. 
If the male catkins are noticed before 
they lengthen out they will also be seen 
to be of a reddish-brown colour, the 
colour being concentrated on the side 
that meets the sunlight. Therefore 
the crimson filaments of the stigmas 


Fig* —The stigma of an evening primrose seen id section, showing 
how the minute pollen-grains penetrate its tissues by extending tubes* 
which eventually reach ihe seed* at ihe base of ihc ovary ; magnified 
trfty diameters. The upper example is magnified one hundred 
diameters, and shoMaPfirst 1 ^fttlopmeiit of a pollen-tube 
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In some previous 
articles on plant life 
I have called atten¬ 
tion to the devices 
which insect - polli¬ 
nated flowers employ 
to effect cross-polli¬ 
nation, by means of 
which stronger and 
better seeds are pro¬ 
duced, The hazel 
attains that end by 
producing its male 
and female flowers in 
separate catkins; and 
as the male catkins 
are pendulous, while 
the female are up¬ 
right, the latter are 
much more likely to 
receive pollen blown 
from other quarters 
than from their im¬ 
mediate neighbours. 






>• -- • . 


Flfr. 6 . —The female catkins uf lilt alder develop mlo Lillie woody 
cones. Some in ihrir early stage are seen immediately beneath 
the male catkins. 


often be found to- 
get tier with the new 
on thesame branches 
(Fig. 6). 

Then there are the 
curious black buds 
that break out on the 
ends of the branches 
of the ash, revealing 
clusters of brownish 
f] owers (Fig* 7), 
These flowers are 
very simple in struc¬ 
ture, some being 
male and consisting 
only of a pair of 
stamens, others 
female, consisting 
only of a single ovary, 
while still others may 
possess both ovary 
and stamens, these 
last being, of course, 
both male and 
female. An enlarged 
photograph of one of these latter is shown 
in Fig* 8. The three forms may some¬ 
times be found upon the same tree, and 
they eventually develop into the winged 
seeds known as “keys" (Fig, 11), 

Finally, we may consider the flowers 
of the elm. These grow at the summit 
of the branches and are often difficult 
to reach, although rooks when building 
will frequently throw down branches 
bearing good specimens. In Fig. 9 
some of these flowers are shown* They 
appear in clusters, and each flower con¬ 
sists of an ovary surrounded by a brown 


Fus, 7. — Tin- flywers of (he ash tree, which break out frejm 
lj|iick buds at the ends of the branches and eventually produce 
the winged seeds shown in Fig, i x, 


Having thus dealt in detail with the hazel, my 
reader will now be able to investigate on his 
own account amongst other catkin - bearing 
trees ; for what I have written here regarding 
the hazel applies in a general way to others. 
However, in conclusion, I will just glance at 
one or two slightly different examples. 

Near the river and in watery places we shall 
find the alder, whose male catkins are very 
like those of the hazel, but the female catkins 
form little cones of a red colour, which eventu¬ 
ally develop into woody structures with seeds 
between their scales; the old woody cones may 
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Fib, S.- -A magnified virw of one uf the flowers* yr the u-sh, 
which consists of a \} ovary and two stamens. 


1 consists 01 an ovary ai 
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5,—The flowers, of the cttn, which eu?w in ciuiit*r-> on ibe 
■ tops of the higher blanches of the tree. 



FjCn ia— The leafy, winged seeds of the elm. 


cup - like envelope bearing six stamens ; 
so that they more nearly approach such 
flowers as the lily and poppy, previously 
referred to. Later, when the leaves appear, 
each of their ovaries 
develops into a leaf¬ 
like fruit with a thick¬ 
ened seed in the 
centre, the fruit being 
readily dispersed by 
its leafy attachment 
(Fig. 10). 

There are many 
other examples that 
might be considered, 
such as oak, willow, 
beech, birch, horn¬ 
beam, etc., but these 
w ill all he found, more 
or less, to resemble 
those examples i have 
mentioned above; and 
the rambler in search 
of them may fathom 
their secrets in most 
cases by means of a 
sharp penknife and a 
magnifying lens, And 
while he is so doing 
he may think not only 


of the wondrous details of Nature's minute 
work, but also how well planned are her 
schemes. Glancing at the leafless branches he 
will ask : Why do not the catkins appear, like 

most other flowers, to¬ 
gether with the leaves? 
Then let him reflect 
upon the agency of 
the thicket of leaves 
in intercepting the 
pollen carried by the 
winds, and the answer 
is obvious. Again, 
March and April are 
the two months of the 
year when the catkins 
hold their revels ; and 
also these are the two 
most windy months 
of the year. The in¬ 
finitely minute pollen- 
grain, the “ March 
winds/ 1 and the oak or 
elm tree are all simple 
links in a perfect 
chain of interrelated 
facts, another example 
of that perfect unity 
that underlies all 
‘ keys fror Nature’s processes. 
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HIS isn’t a story. If it was I 
couldn’t write it, because I’m 
only eight years old, and I 
never could do even com¬ 
positions properly. As soon 
as I had to choose a subject - 
“ Sunset,” or “ On a Mouse Caught in a 
Trap,” or anything like that, my head began 
to feel funny, like the head of Kitty’s doll 
that I broke, all hollow ; and I hadn’t an ideit 
about the sun or mice, though lots would 
pop into my head about every other subject 
in the world. 

But this is different, because it’s to tell 
about real things that happened in our hoi|se ; 
and a friend of ours who writes stories 
thought, as I knew more about the happen^ 
ings than anyone else, I might put everything 
down as I remembered it, and then she 
would make the spelling and the expressions 
and punctuation marks right. 

We wouldn’t have had the new governess 
if our old one hadn’t got married to the 
curate, who used sometimes to come to our 
schoolroom teas and ask if we knew our 
catechism, though such things were none of 
his business if lie came to flirt with Miss 
Pindar, as mother’s maid, Witting, said he 
did. But Kitty and I—we’re twins, though 
I’m a boy and she’s a girl—were jolly glad 
Miss Pindar got married, because we were 
tired of her—she was so unpretty, and always 
had a cold in her head which made her sniff 


every minute regularly, as if she was a dock 
and had to tick like that. But she knew a 
lot, and was connected with lords, which was, 
perhaps, why the curate wanted to take her 
away from us and have her himself. 

We are not lords ; but my fathers a knight, 
which I think sounds much braver and nicer, 
though he says he was never in battle, except 
in the City, where, it seems, you have to 
fight a lot if you want to get rich. 1 )ad is 
very rich ; Witting told me so when I asked 
her, and so did a boy whose mother brought 
him to see me when she called on mother. 
But he was a nasty boy, for he said nobody 
but new, vulgar people you needn’t know 
anything about were as rich as we ; so I was 
going to hit him, when I remembered he was 
in my house, and I only made a face at him 
instead. 
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We've got two houses, one in London and 
one in the country. I like the one in the 
country a lot the best, and so does Kitty. 
It's called Blackdean Towers, and it's hun¬ 
dreds of years old, with lots of history about 
it, but it wasn't ours when the history was 
being made; we've only had it since Kitty 
and I were born. We were there when Miss 
Pindar got married, and a cousin of hers was 
engaged to* come and be our governess in 
her place, but she had measles or some silly 
children's disease Kit and I outgrew long 
ago, so there was a great fuss. The wedding 
couldn't be put off, and there was danger of 
our running about like young colts (that's 
what dad said), with no one to look after us 
but Kitty's nurse Brian, whom she's begun 
to call her “ maid ” now that she's going on 
nine. 

Perhaps mother could have helped take 
care of us for a little while (and we would 
have enjoyed that, for she's perfectly sweet, 
and we can make her do exactly as we want), 
but she was busy because a lot of people 
were coming to stay in the house. Some of 
them were very grand, earls and such things, 
who like dad’s shooting ; and earlesses too, 
who must be amused every minute, so, of 
course, mother wouldn't have time for us. 

We were hoping they wouldn’t find another 
governess, and we would have some fun ; but 
the morning of the day the first lot of people 
were expected, Witting came into the room 
where Brian was brushing Kitty's hair, and 
said she : “ The new governess is arriving 
this afternoon by the 5.58 train." 

She was talking to Brian, who is a pal of 
hers, and I was reading a book, but I pricked 
up my ears. 

“ VVell, it's a good thing,' said Brian. “ I 
shall get a little peace, maybe. I can tell 
you, the two of them is a handful." (I can 
imitate Brian nicely, which annoys her very 
much ; but, of course, I can't do it on 
paper.) “ I hope," she said, “ the new 
governess has the strong hand." 

“ H'm ! ” said Witting, and pinched in her 
lips in a prim way she has—for she’s an old 
m lid, like Miss Pindar. “My lady knows 
very little about her. She was so anxious to 
have someone in a great hurry that she had 
to be satisfied with what she could get. It 
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will be the young woman's first situation as 
a governess, and she is only twenty-three.” 

“ And me thirty, and they catch me 
napping 3 ” groaned Brian, with an awful look 
at Kitty's back hair, 

u What’s more, the only recommendations 
her ladyship has for this Miss Kennedy come 
from Mrs. Murray-Romanic, who admits that 
she knows nothing of her at first hand. She's 
a distant relative of a clergyman Mrs. Murray- 
Romaine has helped in some charities, and 
he recommends her highly. But who's he y I 
ask ? And she a blood relation 3 ” 

“A—ah ! ” sighed Brian. “ l hope it will 
turn out for the best. Anyhow, there’ll be 
some peace.” 

“ Will there?” asked Witting. “And as 
for hope, it's easy to hope. Hope's cheap. 
If my lady had taken my advice she'd have 
waited for Miss Pindar's cousin, a most 
respectable person of about my age; I re¬ 
member well her once coming to spend an 
afternoon with Miss Pindar. But her lady¬ 
ship said, ' We’ll try Miss Kennedy. She'll 
be better than nothing, and if she doesn’t get 
on with the children we can send her away. 
Anyhow, it will tide over an emergency. 
And she can’t do much harm in a fortnight,' 
That's what my lady says. But who knows 
with a stranger ? And I have a kind of 
presentiment* ” 

Then they both began to talk about pre~ 
sentiments, which seem to be bad thoughts 
about other people which 
turn out to be true* so that 
you can say, “ I told you 
so.” They were so inter* 
ested in telling each other 
anecdotes that they lorgot 
all about the new governess, 
but Kitty and I didn't. We 
thought having somebody 
young, who'd never taught 
children before, would be 
almost as good as having 
no governess at all, if we 
began with her in the right 
way. And, besides, people 
that Witting disapproves of 
are almost always rather 
nice. 

There was so much ex¬ 
citement in the house about the grand 
visitors who were coming — the grandest 
that mother and dad had ever been 
able to get together yet, we heard 
some of the servants saying—that Kit 
and I managed to sneak out and hide 
in the big clump of larches close to 


the north gate, where the carriages have to 
pass going to the station to meet trains. 

The porter at the lodge there is an old 
thing dad kept on when he bought Black' 
dean Towers, so when we two dashed out of 
the trees and told Parsons—that’s the reef 
haired groom—that we wanted to drive with 
him to meet our new governess, there was 
no one to take us back home if he refused. 
So, after a fuss, he lifted us both up to the 
seat beside him in the dog-cart that was 
going to fetch Miss Kennedy. 

There were so many people coming by 
the same train to stop at our house that the 
motor omnibus and all the carriages were 
going down too, and Kit and I were quite 
excited. It was almost like being in a 
procession. 

Little Binks jumped down from the back 
seat when we got to the station* to meet the 
train coming in and try to find the governess. 
As soon as she came I was to climb over 
and sit next to Binks, for there'd only be 
room for Kitty with a squeeze on the front 
seat by Parsons going back. But I sat 
where I was to wait till I should see some¬ 
body who looked like a governess* with Binks 
carrying her bag. 

All the grand people came first. I knew 
them, though I'd never seen them before, 
because they got into our carriages, but they 
didn't look any grander than anybody else, 
and none of the ladies were as pretty or 
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smart as mother. But by-and-by a lovely 
lady walked through the gate, with a tall man 
beside her. He was good-looking, too, with 
a nice brown face and a scar on his forehead, 
and she—sakes alive ! (as Brian says)—but 
she was pretty. 

“ Oh, isn’t she a real beauty ? ” said Kitty. 
“ She must be an earless.” But, if you’ll 
believe it, she was the new governess. Who 
would have thought governesses could be like 
that ? She had jolly yellow hair, with beauti¬ 
ful thick waves in it, and big purply-blue 
eyes just like violets. When she came up to 
the dog cart and saw us staring at her she 
smiled, and two dimples ever so deep made 
little round dents in her pink cheeks. Her 
teeth were just as white and even as Kitty’s, 
too, and a lot nicer than mine, for one of 
mine is out, and I have to keep touching the 
place all the time with my tongue for fear a 
gold tooth will grow in. 

She was a jolly girl! She climbed up as 
if she’d been used to dog-carts all her life, 
nodded to the nice brown man, thanked him 
for being kind to her (who wouldn't be kind, 
was what I thought), and when she found 
that I’d like to sit by her she said we 
could manage quite well if she took Kitty 
on her lap. 

The only luggage she brought with her 
was a big brown kit-bag, just like almost all 
the other kit-bags I’ve ever seen in the 
world, for her box had to come up after¬ 
wards. She could do without that till 
to-morrow morning, if necessary, she said, 
but the bag she must have, so it went on the 
back seat with Binks. 

We had a ripping time driving home, and 
I wished it had been ten miles instead of 
four, because Miss Kennedy was so agreeable, 
and told us such lots of interesting things. 
She said it had been so dreadfully crowded 
second-class, she’d had to come first, in a 
smoking-carriage at that ; and there had been 
a little' accident —just something on the line, 
which made all the carriages “ bump, bump ” 
—and the brown man who came as far as 
the cart with her had been very good. He 
changed seats with her, so as to sit next to 
the window, which had been broken in the 
shock, and bound up her wrist with his 
handkerchief, after taking some bits of glass 
out of it. She asked if we knew who he was, 
but we didn’t, for we’d never seen him before. 
We knew he was for our house, though, 
because he got into the motor-omnibus with 
some other people, but he might be one of 
the earls, or he might be a judge (there was 
a judge asked), or he might be the man who 


was invited because he knew how to give a 
funny entertainment in the drawing-room. 
We were keen on him, because mother had 
promised that perhaps we might sit up and 
see the entertainment, but we didn’t know 
the man’s name. 

“ If I was a grown-up and as pretty as you 
are,” said Kitty, “ I wouldn’t be a governess.” 

“ I’m glad you think I’m nice to look at, 
because then you may learn to love me,” 
answered Miss Kennedy. “ But about being 
a governess, I expect you’d be one if you 
didn’t have any more money than I have. 
Besides, I don’t think I shall mind when I 
have pupils like you, who will help me and 
make me fond of them.” . 

Neither .Kitty nor I said anything. We 
just stared up at her, dumb as fishes, with 
our mouths open; as if we were drinking her 
in ; but she looked right down into my eyes, 
and we somehow seemed to understand each 
other through and through. I had such a 
queer feeling that went to my finger-ends 
and my toes. I suppose it must have been 
falling in love. Kitty’s been in love several 
times, but I never was before. It does feel 
funny ! I didn’t know whether I liked it or 
not; but I knew one thing: I’d have fought 
for Miss Kennedy, and I wouldn’t have cried 
a drop if the other fellows broke my head 
open, especially if she’d been looking on. 

Well, we got home, and drove round to 
a side entrance, because all the earls and 
earlesses were arriving at the front door. 
Mother was busy receiving them, so we didn’t 
see her ; but we took Miss Kennedy with us 
to show her everything. First we showed 
her her own room, across the corridor from 
ours, in what the grown - ups call the 
“ children’s wing ”; then we took her into 
Kitty’s and my rooms, and would have taken 
her into Brian’s too, only she wouldn’t go; 
then we trotted her to our playroom, and last 
of all to the schoolroom. She was delighted 
with that, and we had a good time looking at 
our favourite books, which we are allowed to 
keep there in bookcases with glass doors, 
though they’re not school-books at all. We 
didn’t give her a minute to go and take off 
her hat, but she didn’t seem to mind, and 
the first thing we knew it was half-past six, 
which is our time for supper. She was to 
have it with us, of course—the governess 
always does—so she said she would just run 
and put away her hat, without waiting to 
change, so as not to keep us long. “ I can un¬ 
pack afterwards,” she told us ; but Kitty said 
that Thompson, the maid who does our wing, 
had unpacked Miss Kennedy’s bag already; 
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“A—ah!” exclaimed mother; and she 
and Witting gave each other a long, odd 
look, 

“ What do you think of her ? ” mother 
asked. 

** Qh, we both think she’s a regular 
ripper,” said I. “She’s beautiful, and she 
tells splendid stories.” 

“The minx, trying to curry favour with 



1<1 MI2£S KENNEDY HAD A KlT-ffAG, HAUN T SHE^’ MOTMEli WENT ON," 


she'd met her in the corridor on the way to 
do it 

When Miss Kennedy heard that she didn’t 
look pleased. She flushed up and seemed 
to forget about us for a minute. But she 
came to herself again, ran away to her own 
room for a moment, and then came back all 
fresh and rosy with cold water. 

“You must have been mistaken* dear,” she 
said to Kitty, “about my 
bag being unpacked* It 
hasn’t even come up yet” 

We had awfully good 
things to eat that night, 

I remember, and Miss 
Kennedy let us smear 
more jam on our bread 
than Miss Pindar used to. 

She was telling us a story, 
when Brian came to the 
door. ** Master Eric, her 
ladyship wishes to see 
you,” said she, “No, 

Miss Kitty, not you. You 
are to stop where you 
are." 

I tried to think what 
Fd been doing that was 
naughty, but couldn't re¬ 
member anything very 
particular. Brian took 
me to mothers room, 
where she was dressing 
Tor dinner It was only 
eight o’clock, and dinner 
isn’t till a quarter to nine 
for the grown - ups, but 
she was almost ready. 

She did look nice in 
a shiny white dress, with 
lots of diamonds spark¬ 
ling all over her as far 
down as her waist, and a kind of crown 
in her hair. But she didn't have a pretty 
colour in her cheeks as she usually does. 
She was pale, and seemed scared. 

In the room were Witting and Thompson, 
both looking very queer. 

“ Eric,” mother began, “ 1 hear you and 
Kitty went in the dog-cart that was sent to 
meet your new governess, Miss Kennedy ? ” 

I said “yes,” expecting to be scolded ; but 
she didn't scold, or even seem to care. 

“Miss Kennedy had a kit-bag, hadn't 
she ? ” mother went on. “ Did she say any¬ 
thing about it ? " 

II She said she must have it to-night, but 
didn't mind about the rest of her things," I 
answered. 

- □ iqiiized by vi 00531€ 


those poor innocents and get them on her 
side,” whispered Witting, in a hissing kind 
of voice ; but I heard every word and won¬ 
dered what she meant. 

** What a mercy she forgot to lock the 
bag ! ” mother murmured ; but I heard that 
too. And she asked me : “ Has Miss 
Kennedy said anything about her bag to you 
or Kitty since you arrived at the house ? " 

I thought a minute, and then I told how 
she hadn’t seertted pleased when Kitty had 
said Thompson had gone to unpack her 
bag* “ But afterwards she went to her 
room and found it hadn’t even been brought 
up,” I remembered to say, 41 so it was all 
right." 

“ All ngh^Jpdeed ! ” Witting repeated, in 
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a hollow voice, that sounded as if it came up 
from a cellar. “ What are you going to do 
now, my lady ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said mother. “ It’s 
such a responsibility. But, of course, she 
must be got rid of at once. Only to think 
of her being so young ! ” 

“ I dare say she’s not so young as she con¬ 
trives to look, my lady,” said Witting. “ No 
doubt it’s all paint and powder and yellow 
hair dye, such as anybody might use to make 
themselves as good-looking as she is, if they 
hadn’t their self-respect to think of. A 
regular hussy, that’s what I said to myself, 
my lady, the first instant I clapped eyes on 
her, coming into the house with those poor, 
blessed babes. Nor I wasn’t surprised either, 
for it went right in with my presentiment, as 
I was saying to your ladyship, when Thompson 
was fainting away in my room in consequence 
of what she had seen in the bag.” 

They’d forgotten me by this time, but I 
was taking in every word, and, though I 
couldn’t understand half what they meant, 
I felt my eyes getting bigger and bigger and 
my ears hotter and hotter. Whatever it was, 
they seemed to be saying bad things about 
my beautiful governess, and I just felt I 
couldn’t stand it. 

“ She isn’t a hussy and she doesn’t paint, 
and you’re an old pig, Witting! ” I almost 
cried. 

“ Eric, I’m ashamed of you ! ” exclaimed 
mother. “ Be silent, unless you are ques¬ 
tioned ; and go and sit over there in that 
corner till I give you permission to come 
out.” 

“ I want to go back to Miss Kennedy,” I 
said, for I didn’t care now whether I was 
punished or not. 

“ You will not go back to Miss Kennedy, 
nor will she be long in the house,” said 
mother. “ Brian, take Master Eric and put 
him in that high chair by the window. Now, 
in half an hour I must go down to the draw¬ 
ing-room, and something must be settled 
first, for that creature can’t possibly be 
allowed to spend the night in this house. 
Even without her bag, there is no telling 
what she might not do.” 

“ Wouldn’t you let me fetch Sir James, my 
lady ? ” asked Witting. 

“ It would be best, but I’m so afraid he 
would insist on sending for the police, and it 
would be too hateful to have a scandal.” 

“ I’m sure Sir James will quite see that, 
my laxly, if you’ll allow me to suggest.” 

“ Very well. You may call him.” 

So Witting bounced out, looking very' 


important, and mother sent Brian away, but 
kept Thompson. In a minute dad came in, 
with his white tie untied, and his nice white 
waistcoat only half buttoned. 

“ What’s the row about the new 
governess ? ” he asked. 

“James,” said mother, “she’s a burglar— 
a professional burglar.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear girl ! ” said dad. 

“ It’s not nonsense. It’s the solemn truth, 
as I will prove to you. Oh, James, my heart 
stands still to think of the wonderful escape 
we have had, by discovering her dreadful 
wickedness in time. What a clever fiend ! 
She must have found out that we were going 
to have a house-party, with half-a-dozen 
women famous for their pearls, to say nothing 
of Lady Mather’s Indian ruby and Mrs. Cass- 
Underwood’s emeralds, which she’s sure to 
have brought. If the awful creature hadn’t 
forgotten to lock her bag, and Thompson 
hadn’t started to unpack it, we would have 
all been robbed and perhaps murdered in 
our beds.” 

“ What was in her bag ? ” asked dad. 
And I was dying to know, too ; but they’d 
forgotten about me again, and I thought the 
best thing I could do was to keep still and 
not remind them that there was a me. 

“ Thompson shall show you what is in the 
bag,” said mother. “ Poor Thompson is 
quite a heroine. When she had opened it 
she nearly fainted at the horrid sight, but she 
kept presence of mind enough to take up 
the bag, stagger with it as far as Witting’s 
room, and not faint until she was there.” 

“ Very wise of her,” said dad. “ But 
where’s the bag ? ” 

“Here ! ” exclaimed mother, in a tone like 
the lady in the pantomime I went to at 
Christmas. With that she swept a white 
velvet dressing-gown of hers out of the way, 
and showed a brown kit-bag that it had been 
hiding as it hung over a chair. It was the 
kit bag we had brought up from the station 
in the dog-cart. 

Dad bent over and looked in, for the bag 
was open, and then he exclaimed, “ By Jove ! 
A regular cracksman’s outfit! ” 

“What did I tell you?” asked mother. 
“ And a disguise, too. A wig, and mask, and 
a long grey gown—probably to make her 
look like a ghost, and frighten people, if she 
were seen.” 

“ Surely there must be some mistake,” said 
dad. “ Mrs. Murray-Romaine recommended 
the girl, didn’t she ? ” 

“Yes ; but she knew nothing about her, 
really. It was Qfjjy t^tjf^fl was a cousin of 
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me a chance to run tor ft and 
warn Miss Kennedy. 1 didn’t 
care what any of them said, 
I knew she wasn’t bad, but 
good, and I wasn't going to 
let her be arrested and put in 
prison if I could help it 
My chair, where I’d been 
told to sit still, was close to 
the window—a big window, 
with long, thick, blue satin 
curtains that were drawn 
across it. But I was sure the 
window would be open, 
for it was always kept so, 
because mother a thinks 
there's nothing like fresh 
air, whatever the weather 

is. 

All the backs were 
turned to me, and, though 
I couldn't have run across 
the room without being 
seen and caught, I could 
easily slip softly down 
from the chair and be* 
hind the curtain. I did 

it, and in another instant 
I was over the window¬ 
sill and letting myself 
down by the ivy, which 
was so old it was just 
like a great network of 


a poor clergyman—apparently a very worthy 
man, but he might have evil relatives ; or 
tins creature may have in some way got rid of 
the real applicant and be masquerading in 
her place, for the purpose of making a great 
haul of jewels here at the Towers, Oh, I 
tremble to think of it. Of course, she has 
accomplices. No doubt they are hiding 
somewhere in the neighbourhood now, wait¬ 
ing for her to open the house and let them 
in," 


ropes. 

Mother’s room is on the first floor, so it 
was nothing of a climb, even for a little boy 
like me, and in two or three minutes 1 was 
running across the lawn to the big bow 
window in the library. It wasn’t closed 
yet, so I got in all right and darted upstairs 
to our wing, hoping to be in time to save 
Miss Kennedy. But when I softly opened 
the door of the schoolroom there was dad, 
looking about seven feet tall, talking to our 
new governess. 


“Sounds a bit melodramatic,” said dad ; 
“ but, anyhow, we’d better have her here and 
talk to her.” 

“ You talk to her. I am too nervous,” 
said mother “ But promise me you won't 
send for the police. Couldn't we have her 
put out of the house and arrested afterwards, 
when it needn’t be associated with us in any 
way ? ” 

“ We’ll see about that,” said dad, pulling 
his moustache. “It’s a queer business." 

Everyone in the room was either looking 
into the bag, or else looking at the people 
who were looking into the bag. That gave 
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He was just saying, “But there are the 
contents of your bag! How do you explain 
them ?” 

“ I can’t explain them,” answered Miss 
Kennedy, with the pink gone out of her 
checks, “All I can say is that 1 hadn’t any 
such things in my bag. If they are there 
some cruel person must have put them in for 
a practical joke—a horrible practical joke,” 

“ Fm afraid that is rather a lame explana¬ 
tion,” said dad. “Unless you can prove 
your innocence——” 

But I didn’t wait to hear any more. I 
knew he was going to say he would have her 
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arrested, and perhaps she would be in prison 
for the rest of her. life. Suddenly I thought 
of a thing I might try to do for her, although 
it all depended on another person, and the 
trouble was, I didn’t even know his name. 
But, anyhow, I slid down the balusters to' 
get downstairs in a hurry, and asked Peter, 
the nicest footman, if he knew which was the 
room of a tall gentleman with a brown face 
and no moustache or beard and a nice smile. 
Peter said there were three or four gentlemen 
cut on that pattern now in the house; but 
when I told him the one I meant had a scar 
across his forehead as if he might have fought 
in a war he knew who it was—a Mr. Nevill, 
said he—and sent me to the right room. 

I knocked at the door, and bolted in the 
minute someone answered. It was the man 
I wanted, and he was all dressed for dinner, 
looking awfully nice, and writing something 
by the electric lajnp on the table. 

“ Halloa ! " said he. “ Come in. Glad to 
see you. We’ve met before, haven’t we ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. “That’s why I came. 
Miss Kennedy—that’s our new governess we 
were meeting at the station when we saw you 
—told us you were good to her in the train, 
so I thought maybe you’d be good again 
now that she’s in trouble.” 

“In trouble?” he repeated after me, his 
nice smile gone in an instant and his eyes 
very solemn, looking hard at me. “ I am 
sorry indeed to hear that, but you must tell 
me as quickly as you can what I can do, and 
you may be sure that I will do it.” 

“She doesn’t know I’ve come,” I ex¬ 
plained. “ I thought of it myself. But you 
see she’s all alone, without any friends except 
Kitty and me, and it isn’t as if we were 
grown up. Mother and dad think she’s a 
wicked girl, and they’re gding to send her 
away at once ; but I know she isn’t wicked, 
but very good, or she couldn’t be so pretty 
and sweet, or tell such nice stories. They 
say she’s a burglar, and that she’s here to rob 
everybody of their jewellery; and that she 
wants to let more burglars, friends of hers, 
into the house to help her steal.” 

“ Good heavens ! how did they get such 
an idea into their heads ? It’s pre¬ 
posterous.” 

“ It’s because of what’s in her bag—all 
sorts of queer things such as burglars use. 
And she says it must be a practical joke; 
she’s talking to dad about it now, as pale as 
a ghost, but he won’t believe her ; so, before 
he could send her away to prison, I came to 
ask if you would be so kind as to pretend 
the bag was yours. Maybe I oughtn’t to ask 


you, for it would be a fib, of course; but 
poor Miss Kennedy-” 

While I was talking he jumped up and 
went across the room to a bag that was 
standing on the floor—a big brown kit-bag, 
just like Miss Kennedy’s and everybody 
else’s. 

“ By Jove ! ” he exclaimed, twice over, in 
a queer voice, without answering me or 
seeming to pay any attention. “Why, it’s 
locked ! ” he went on.' “ I know I didn’t 

lock mine. What if-” Then he turned 

to me, almost fiercely. “ Where is Sir James 
Burnside talking to Miss Kennedy?” he 
asked. 

“ In our schoolroom,” I said. 

“ Can you take me there at once ? ” 

Of course, I said I could, and I was very 
glad, for now I knew he was going to help 
Miss Kennedy. He picked up the brown 
bag from the floor, and when we met Peter in 
the corridor and he asked if he shouldn’t 
take the bag, Mr. Nevill said no, thank you, 
he would prefer to carry it himself. 

I showed him the way to the schoolroom 
and went right in, Mr. Nevill following. We 
were in time, because dad was still there, and 
Miss Kennedy was crying. 

“ Sir James,” said the nice brown man, 
when dad looked round surprised and cross 
at seeing me, “this splendid little chap of 
yours has shown presence of mind worthy 
of one three times his age. He has done 
exactly the right thing at the right moment, 
and by bringing me here to you now he has 
prevented a great wrong from being com¬ 
mitted—a wrong not so easily righted after¬ 
wards.” 

“ My dear Nevill, I can’t imagine what 
you’re driving at,” said dad. 

“ I’m going to tell you. My young friend 
here says that this lady has been suspected 
by you and Lady Burnside on account of 
some strange things found in her travelling- 
bag. Well, that is my bag, and those are 
my things.” 

“ A burglar’s outfit! ” exclaimed dad. 

“Just so. For the entertainment you 
kindly asked me to give to-morrow night. 
You wrote, ‘ Please give us your latest ’; and 
* Burglar Ben ’ is my latest.” 

I could have hugged him for being so good 
to Miss Kennedy and me as to take it all on 
himself, just as I’d wanted him to ; but when 
he plumped the other bag from his room 
down on the floor under dad’s nose, and 
said, “This must be Miss Kennedy’s pro¬ 
perty. They’re just alike, but they must 
have got mixed up iq ^ slight accident we 
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had in the train, when both fell. This is locked 
If it's Miss Kennedy’s, she'll no doubt have 
the key/’ I began to wonder if it was true 
and not a make-up story to save her, after all. 

“ I have the key in my pocket, but I 
wasn't certain whether Vd locked the bag or 
not," said Miss Kennedy* " I'm sure this is 
mine* If it is, there ought to be a blue 
cashmere dressing gown on top, and a little 
white silk work bag.” 

With that she stooped down to unlock the 
bag, and there were the blue gown and the 
white silk bag, sure enough. 1 just dapped 
my bands, I was so glad. 

"1 can only beg you to forgive us," said 
dad* u But what were we to think ? ” 

" Oh t I dotrt blame you,” said Miss 
Kennedy, in a shaky voice* " But it has 
been a dreadful adventure. If it hadn't 

been for—for Mr. Nevill-” 

“ For Eric, you mean/’ said Mr. Nevill, 
with his hand on my shoulder. " If he 
hadn't come to see me when he did, I 
wouldn't have opened this bag till it was 
time to give my entertainment to morrow 
night, and—” 
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“I should have been sent out 01 
the house in disgrace," finished Miss 
Kennedy* "Oh, don't think IVe 
forgotten to be grateful to Eric.” 
And she kissed me* 

I never liked being kissed before, 
but I liked that, and I felt so happy 
and queer, all at one time, that I 
didn’t know whether I wanted to 
laugh or to cry. 

"Was it really and truly and 
honour bright your bag with the 
burglary things they found in it,? w 
I asked, in a hurry, so they wouldn't 
notice how red I got. 

" Really and truly,” said Mr. Nevill 
" You see, I write plays, short ones 
and long ones, anything that conies 
into my head, and they are played 
at theatres ; but just to please my 
friends sometimes (and your dad is 
my friend), if there's a bit of one 
with only a character or two, I act in 
them myself, at the friend's house. 
This time it was to be a little play 
with a burglar in it, and there was 
a whole bagful of the burglar’s things, 
to make it seem real* Now do you 
understand ? ” 

I nodded ; for I did understand— 
almost 

41 But if it hadn't been for you, my 
foolish mistake this afternoon in 
mixing up the twin brown kit-bags might 
have made Miss Kennedy's 4 adventure/ as 
she calls it, a great deal more serious and 
unpleasant than it was* Eric, you're a man 
and a brother, and I'd like to shake hands 
with you.” 

I was proud. It was almost as good as 
being kissed by ffer y though, of course, not 
quite. 

Dad went to fetch mother, so that she 
could apologize to Miss Kennedy too, and 
while he was gone Mr* Nevill and Miss 
Kennedy talked a lot to each other, very fast, 
each one patting my hair, so their hands 
must have almost touched sometimes. But 
they looked as if they liked each other 
a good deal, so perhaps they wouldn't 
mind. 

Mr. Nevill gave me a splendid tip, and 
every afternoon after that he came and had 
tea with Miss Kennedy and Kitty and me in 
the schoolroom. He took walks with us in 
the park, too, and I was awfully sorry when 
he said at last that he was going away. 

" Won’t you ever come back ? rt I 
asked. 
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“ Yes,” said he, “ I shall come again—to 
fetch Miss Kennedy's brown bag.” 

“ Why, has she given it to you—to go with 
yours?" I asked. 

“Not"yet; but she’s promised to. And 
she's promised to give herself to me with it.” 

“ That’s because you were so good to her,” 
said L 

“It’s to give me a chance to be good to 
her all the rest of my life,” said he, “and I 
mean to make the most of it. Look here, 
Erie; I think you ought to be best man at 
the wedding. I shall owe the bride to you.” 

“ But I want her for my governess*” I said. 
“I shan’t have Miss Pindar’s cousin.” 

“ l 3 ll see if I can't get your dad to give you 


a tutor,” said Mr. Nevill. “How would you 
like that?” 

“ Not so well as having Miss Kennedy,” I 
grumbled* “I love hen” 

“So do I,” said Mr, Nevill. 

“ And I love you both,” said Miss 
Kennedy* 

Of course, it was he who got her, because 
he is a big man and I’m a little boy, which I 
don't call fair, anyhow. Still, Fm not sorry 
I called him in to help, Ld do it over again 
if 1 had to ; and the lady who's putting my 
spelling and the other things right says it’s 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all. But I won't have Miss 
Pindar's cousin. 


JOlIZ 
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THE OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS. 

A Comparison Between British and Foreign Performances. 


N this article is given a brief 
biographical sketch of the 
most prominent athletes who 
are likely to travel to England 
to compete in the Olympian 
Games. At the present time 
it is of the very greatest interest to every 
class of reader to know what men are coming 
across to meet our own athletic champions, 
and, therefore, the following particulars, 
which we believe to be made accessible for 
the first time in this country, are of unique 
interest and value. 

In writing of representatives of foreign 
countries we have, in the first place, given 
portraits and records of the best men avail¬ 
able, and these we have followed, whenever 
possible, by a comparison between the per¬ 
formances of the foreigners and those of our 
own men, so that the reader will be able 
to see at a glance what chance we have of 
winning the event. 


AMERICA. 

As regards the men who will represent 
America in the forthcoming Olympic Games, 
it would be quite easy to mention the 
names of several who- are likely to put 
the Stars and Stripes in first place at Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush next July ; but of all the men 
most likely to earn winning brackets, the 
names of J. B. Tay'.or, Ralph Rose, Melvin 
W. Sheppard, and Nathaniel J. Cartmell at 
once suggest themselves. 

J. B. TAYLOR. 

Sprinter. 

J. B. Taylor, who attended the Central 
High and Brown Preparatory Schools, Phila¬ 
delphia, before entering the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1903, is not only the fastest 
man in America at a quarter of a mile, but 
is the only known case of a negro who has 
the leg muscles of a white man and the 
sprinter’s instep. In his freshman year at 
the University he broke the Intercollegiate 
record for the quarter, previously held by 
M. W. Long, of Columbia University. 
Taylor’s time was 49 i-5sec., one-fifth of a 
second better than that of Long, who, by the 
way, won the 400 metres (just over 437yds. 
English measurement) at the Olympic Games 
held in Paris in 1900 in 49 4-5sec. 


For a sprinter, Taylor has not enjoyed 
very robust health, but under the watchful 
eye of Mike Murphy, the University of 
Pennsylvania trainer, he produced his very 
best form last year. 

At the Intercollegiate Championships, held 
at Harvard on May 31st and June 1st, he 
covered the quarter in 48 4-5sec., creating 
an Intercollegiate record which should stand 
for many a long day, and only likely to be 
beaten by himself. At the American Amateur 
Championships at the Jamestown Exposition 
he won the quarter in 5isec., but would 
probably have made much faster time had he 
been pushed. Whoever beats Taylor at the 
forthcoming Olympic Games is likely to do 
the quarter in record time. The University 
of Pennsylvania flyer is twenty-four years of 
age, is nearly 6ft. in height, and weighs 
11st. nib. He is very unassuming, and 
therefore popular at the University. 

(Taylor’s fastest quarter is 48 4 ssec., a 
time which was equalled by our representa¬ 
tive, W. Hals well, in 1906. The 1907 
A. A. A. champion, however, took 52 sssec. 
to complete the distance; thus, on this 
time, we should be some 3 4-5sec. to 
the bad. 

The British amateur record stands at 
48j£sec., made by H. C. L. Tindall in 
1889 and tied by E. C. Bredin in 1895.) 

Melvin w. sheppard. 

Runner. 

Melvin W. Sheppard, who was bom at 
Almonesson, N.J., on September 5th, 1883, 
is undoubtedly the best runner between half 
a mile and two miles that America has ever 
produced. Although he ran prior to 1904, 
it was in that year that he appeared in the 
athletic firmament as a star of the first magni¬ 
tude. At the Interscholastic meeting held in 
New York he captured the half-mile and 
mile races for the Brown Preparatory School 
with ease, his times being 2min. 3 4-Ssec. 
and 4min. 34 i-5sec. respectively, both 
records for indoor meets. In the same year 
he accounted for the half-mile and mile in 
the Olympic Interscholastic Championships 
at St. Louis. In the following year he broke 
both the mile and two miles record, the first 
at Cornell in March, when his time was 4mm. 
28 2*5sec., and the second at the carnival 
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held by the University of Pennsylvania, his 
time being 9mm. 57 z-gsec. In 1906 
Sheppard joined the Irish-American Athletic 
Club, and won the 1,000yds. and mile indoor 
National Championships in their colours. He 
next won the mile in the Metropolitan, 
National, and Canadian meetings* He is 
the holder of the i,oooyds. indoor record of 
2min. i74-5sec. 
made at Madi¬ 
son Square 
Gardens on 
November 9th, 

1906. 

In 1907 he 
ran better than 
ever, covering 
the half-mile in 
\ min. 562-5500. 
at the Metro¬ 
politan Cham* 
p i o n s hips, 

1 min* 5 8 2-5 sec* 
in the National 
Champion¬ 
ships, and 
1 min* 5 8 i-gsec. 
in the Cana¬ 
dian Cham¬ 
pionships. 

Unlike the 
majority of 
America n s, 

Sheppard does 
not pay any 
particular at¬ 
tention to train¬ 
ing, but keeps 
himself in con¬ 
dition by run¬ 
ning practically 
all the year 
round. He is 
5ft* SJ^in* in 
height, and 
weighs lost, 
iolb* 

(On our best 
performance of 

1906, by A. Astley, we should be r 2-gsec. 
slower than the American, and in 1907 Mr. 
Kairbaim-Crawford could do no better than 
rmin. 59 3-gsec*, as compared with Sheppard’s 
1 min* 56 2-5 sec* 

In the mile race, however, the comparison 
is in favour of England. G. Butterfield has 
held the A,A*A. Championship for three 
years running, and on his 1907 time of 
4min. 22 2-gsec. we make a better show than 


the American, whose time is 401111. 28 2-5560*, 
by 6see. Butterfield has done the distance 
in 4min. 18 2-gsec. 

British amateur record for half-mile, made 
by F. J. K, Cross in 1888, is imin, 54 3-gsec* 
British amateur record for mile, made by 
J. Binks in 1902, is 4min. 16 4-gsec.) 

NATHANIEL J* CARTMELL. 

Sprinter. 

As Nathaniel J. Cartmell is only just 
twenty-four years of age it is probable that 
his best form is yet to be produced* Never¬ 
theless he has already done enough 
to stamp him as America's fastest 
sprinter at the 
present day* 
As long ago as 
1903 he broke 
three Inter¬ 
scholastic re¬ 
cords by nego- 
tiating the 


J. CA»TH£J4 


M W. Shei-takd. 


[« B. Taylor. 


AMERICA. 


100yds, in 
10 i-gsec., the 
220yds. in 22 
r-gsec., and the 
quarter in 54sec* 
Although he ran 
second to Schick 
of Harvard in the 
I ntercollegiate 
Championships in 
1904, he made 
amends by win¬ 
ning the 220yds, 
in the dual meet 
between the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and Colum¬ 
bia, and the 1 ooyds. and 220yds. 
between the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Cornell* In 1905 he did not 
compete, but in 1906 he won the 1 ooyds. 
and 220yds* in the Intercollegiate Champion¬ 
ships, and repeated the performance last year, 
when he did the 1 ooyds. in evens and the 
220yds. in 21 4-gsec* At the Intercollegiate 
Championships held at the Jamestown Expo¬ 
sition he did even better time, covering the 
rooyds. in 9 4-gsec., the 220yds. in 21 3-gsec., 
and the quarter in tisec. it will lie remem- 
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bered that Cartmell, although beaten, ran a 
very close race with J. VV. Morton for the 
100yds. Championship of England last 
year. Cartmell is the captain of the all- 
conquering University of Pennsylvania track 
team, which won six 
firsts out of thirteen 
events in the Intercol¬ 
legiate Championships 
at Harvard on May 31st 
and June x st, 1907. 

The Pennsylvania track 
captain is nearly 6ft. in 
height and weighs i2st. 

(On September 17th, 

1904, J, VV. Morton ran 
the distance of 1 ooyds. 
in 9 4 - ssee,, a time 
which equals the 
American’s re^ 
cord. In 19055 
however, Morton 
took ro i-jsee. ■ 
in 1906, 10 2-5 
sec.; and in 1907, 

10 4-5sec. This 
was the occasion 
on which Mr, 

Cartmell was 
beaten by our re¬ 
presentative. 

The British 
record for the 
i ooyds. is q 4-5 * 
sec., made by 
A. R Duffey in 
1901.) 



RoherT Kf.kk. 


CANADA. 


ROBERT KERR. 

Sprinler. 

Canada’s hope 
in the Olympic 
sprints will be 
Robert Kerr, of 
Hamilton, On¬ 
tario, Born in 

Enniskillen, Ireland, he went to Canada 
as a baby. He is now twenty-five years of 
age, and has been for three years Canadian 
champion at iooyds. and 220yds. He com¬ 
menced running in 1902. The first year out, 
the best he could do was 10 3-5sec,, but he 
improved steadily until he is now the unchal¬ 
lenged Canuck champion and a consistent 
tgscc. man. He was timed twice last season 
in 9 4-ssec. Kerr is a trifle slow at getting 
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away, hut he is a very strong finisher. He 
himself likes the 220yds. dash, and says that 
it is his best distance. His best 220yds. time 
is zj 2'5sec, Personally, Kerr is one of the 
finest athletes in Canada. He stands 5ft. 9m. 

in height, and weighs, in 
condition, 1421b. He has 
won over 200 prizes in his 
career. Kerris style is 
good, and his countrymen 
believe that with good 
coaching he will be able 
to gather a few laurel 
wreaths for his country. 

{Here again the English 
record is equalled, and 
|. W. Morton's 1907 time 
much slower. In the 
220yds. the Can¬ 
adian again has 
the advantage, in¬ 
asmuch as J. P. 
George* in the 
1907 A. A. A * 
meeting, took 
22 4 5sec. against 
Kerris time of 
21 2-5 sec. 

The British 
record for the 
220yds. is 21 
4-5 sec, (or only 
z-jsec, slower 
than the Canadi¬ 
an’s time), made 
in 1887 by C. G, 
Wood.) 

TOM LONG¬ 
BOAT. 

Long - Distance 
Runner. 

Tom Longboat, 
of the Irish-Can* 
adian Athletic 
Club, Toronto, 
the Onondoga 
Indian who is 
Canada's hope, 
and probably the most feared man in the 
Olympic Marathon, is a puzzle to athletic 
Canada, A year ago he was unknown. On 
Thanksgiving Day, 1906, a long gaunt red* 
skin t clad in a grotesquely-barred bathing 
suit, flashed home in front of a field of thirty 
of the best distance runners on the American 
continent, in the Hamilton Herald's Annual 
Around-the-Bay Road Race at Hamilton, 
Ontario, nml^t once leaped into the limelight. 


“ Chuck M Skbne. 
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Longboat, whose Indian name is Cog-wa-ger, 
covered the 19 miles 168yds* course in ihr. 
49mm. 25ser. He was a roo to i shot in the 
betting* and the very fact that an obscure 
Indian with practically no training won the 
Canadian road running classic made the 
country sit up and take notice. His time was 
within 32sec. of the course record. Five miles 
of the course is over a stretch of heavy 
sandy road. Then the Indian jumped into 
the road Marathon, a 10-miie road race at 
Toronto, and won it as he pleased over a 
course ankle-deep in mud, I^ast spring he 
was, after much difficulty, got 
into condition for the Boston 
Marathon race, a 25-mile 
American road fixture. There 
he met 115 United States and 
Canadian runners, and after 
cooking them up with a hot 
clip in the first 15 miles, 
waved them a laughing fare- 
well, went on, and won all 
alone, doing the 25 miles in 
2hrs. 24min. 24sec. He won 
by nearly a mile, breaking the 
record by 4min. 59 2-5sec. 

This wonderful race made the 
redskin famous, and all last 
season his career was one 
line of unbroken victory. He 
has won every race he ever 
entered, with the exception 
of one, with consummate 
ease. The only time he was 
beaten was the first time he 
ever ran indoors, and by 
George V, Bonhag, the United 
States 3-mile champion, who 
beat the Indian at his (Eon- 
hag's) own favourite distance. 

The Indian was beaten by 
a foot and the record was 
broken by 4sec. Ixmgboat 
will be twenty-one years of 
age in June. He started 
running at 1351b., but now 
weighs 1551b. lie is 5ft. nin* in height, a 
big, deep-chested fellow, with long, lean 
legs. He runs flat-footed* He smokes 
continually, and his training is decidedly 
spasmodic. He has all an Indian’s 
obstinacy, and is a very unsatisfactory man 
to handle, 

{Here, as in the case of the French 
representative, it is hard, if not impossible, to 
make a fair comparison. But should Appleby 
be picked, he should make a good show 
against the Indian.) 

Diqilized by bOOQlC 


CHARLES SKENE. 

Walking Champion. 

Charles Skene, better known as “Chuck” 
Skene, the Canadian walking champion, is a 
tall, rangy youth of twenty two years. He 
weighs 1621b. in condition. Walking is a 
comparatively new sport in Canada, but 
such races were quite a feature last season. 
Skene commenced to walk three years ago, 
and won the first race he entered —a 10-mile 
jaunt. He has walked and won fifteen or 
sixteen races in three years, and last season 
he won the Canadian Championship and went 
through the season without a 
defeat. Skene likes the 3-miie 
distance best. He covers this 
in 22 min. rosec. He won 
the Canadian Championship 
at a mile, doing the journey 
in 7min. i^sec., but he has 
done a mile in 7min. 5sec. 
He is as game as a pebble* 
(The English times are 
faster than Skene's. For in¬ 
stance* G. E. Earner has 
walked a mile in 6min. 
26sec. (record), against 7min. 
5sec, accomplls hed by 
Skene, and in the 1907 
A. A. A* Championsh i ps 
6min. 38 x-ssec, was clocked 
for the mile.) 


AUSTRIA. 


JOSEF STE1NBACH. 

Weight - Lifting Champion. 

Josef Steinbach, who is 
at present the most distin¬ 
guished representative of 
athletics in Austria, is twenty- 
nine years of age, and entered 
upon his sporting career in 
1898. His height is 5ft. 
9j4in. T weight about i8sL, 
and he is well proportioned. 
His principal performances are :—- 
One-arm pulling, left and right ... ... iy 61 b* 

One-arm pressing in end position ... ... ... 132IL 

One-arm pressing in end position.. ... ly&lb. 

Two-arm pressing in divided weight .289IL1. 

Two-arm pushing divided weight... ... ... 337I6. 

Two-arm pressing a target pole .. 36341b. 

With this performance he beat a record 
made by Turk, which had only been 3o8j41b, 

Two-arm pressing the pole, 3 times ..2S6Jlb. 

Two-arm pressing the pole, end position ... 291 IE 
Two-arm pressing the pole, end position 220!h. 

(n times) 

Two-arm pushing 3 { t[mes ... ... 349IE 
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By this performance an older 
world's record of Beckys was 
beaten, while, on the other hand, 
Turk's record of 3561b., although 
Stein bach perhaps accomplished 
a more difficult feat, remained 
unbroken. 

In the year 1900 Steinbach 
gained the championship of the 
Austrian Athletic Club Union, in 
1902 the Championship of Austria- 
Hungary, and in 1904 the World's 
Championship in lifting the weight 

FRANCE. 


JARD1N. 

Standing Jump. 

Although Jardin began his 
sporting career by running, ho 
tried all forms of sport before 
devoting himself to the long 
standing jump. He gave himself 
up entirely to it, following scru¬ 
pulously the ancient methods. 
His victories have 
been many, and he 
classes them himself as 
follows:— 


Jakpin, 


sporting experience like the one which 
is forthcoming, 

(There is no official English 
equivalent for the French standing 
jump. In the 1906 Olympian Games 
the standing long jump was won by 
R. Ewry, America, with 10ft, ioin*, 
which ties with Jardin's best effort.) 

RAGUENEAU 

Long-Distance Runner. 

When one sees Ragueneau one 
wonders that a man of this stamp 
should give the proofs of endurance 


Gakokk, Ckamton PoLrc-JUAipEfc.. 


Champion of France, open 
to all classes (inter-academic)— 

Putting the weight 1901 

Throwing ihc disc 1901 and 
l 9®5 

Standing high jump ... 1907 

Olympian Games at 

Toureoing ... ... 1907 

These are his successive 

figures :— 

Long standing jump ... ] oft. o&in. 

m ,, „ ... ... loft. (Yin 

Jj M . lOJl. 710 

j, „ ... .. loft, loin 

This last result was confirmed in 
at the Championship in Paris. 

Physical I y, jardin answers perfectly to 

the idea one would have of the champion 
of the long standing jump. He seems 
to be endowed with special physical 
qualities, and he appears fit i<> face a 
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that he has done. This little 
Lyonnese (he was horn in Lyons 
in 1881) is an untiring runner, 
who retains all his powers, not 
by skilful training, but by natural 
faculties. Ills performances are 
remarkable. He gained the 
Cross - Country Championships 
in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 
and 1906, Four times he made 
the record in time, his record of 
[906 being 5 miles 1,268yds, to 
tlic half-hour, and 11 miles 
398yds* within the hour* He 
was also the victor in the inter¬ 
national 4 £ cross," contested in 
Paris in 1906 and 1907, defeat¬ 
ing Pearce in a hotly-contested 
event at Glasgow, He has 
flHP the Goudrant prize 
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five times and the Roosevelt prize 
once. 

One of Ragueneau’s peculiarities is that, 
whatever fatigues he may undergo, he is 
always in form. At a boxing match held in 
Paris (Adie Gaucher against Moreau) he 
remained the whole night with J. Mortane, 
the secretary of the “Open-Air Life/ J but 
this did not prevent him from returning on 
foot to his lodgings at daybreak in order to 
get ready for running a few hours later. And 
what is most remarkable, he won the race 


BELGIUM. 


LEON DUPONT. 

High Jumping Champion, 

Leon Dupont, son of the famous fencing- 
master of that name in Brussels, is twenty- 
five years of age and is an all-round sports¬ 
man. He has practised especially boxing 
and rowing. He is a member of the Athletic 
and Running Club of Brussels, For four 
years he has been training for the high jump, 




Lfon Dupont, 


BRUSSELS WATEn-tGLQ TEAM, 


against adver- .-- 

saries who BELGIUM, 

were in excel- ' - - - - - 

lent form* 

(F. Appleby is a runner 
who may be picked to 
represent this country in 
the Marathon race. He 
is the holder of the 13, 

14, and 15 miles running 
records, but these are on 
the track, so between 
Ragueneau’s road and 
A pp!eby ? s track times it is 
hardly possible to make 
a fair comparison* Long¬ 
distance running is not 
popular in England.) 


with or with¬ 
out start, With¬ 
out start he 
has cleared 5ft. 


This was at Stock- 
1907, At Paris 


J^in, 
holm in 
and Koubaix he attained, 
with start, 5ft. 8 3^ in, Quite 
recently, when training, he 
cleared 5ft. 10^ in. 

Leon Dupont is a very 
modest sportsman, and a 
real amateur, “ I shall 
never beat the high-jump¬ 
ing record,” he says ; “but 
without start I may achieve 
good results, and very few 
will be able 10 rn^tlfrora” 


Jean 
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At the time of writing he is training for 
the Games. 

{Dupont does not compare well with our per¬ 
formances. Six feet was attained in the 1906 
and 1907 A, A, A, Championships by Con Leahy. 

British record, 6ft, 4^in,, made by P. J. 
Leahy in 1898.) 

|EAN KONINGS. 

Runner. 

Jean Konings is Belgian champion for 100 
metres (just over 109yds.)* He started his 
career as a sprinter in 1905, and was 
noted at once as a splendid light-weight 
racer. He won numerous events all over 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and the North 
of France. In 1906 he started training 
seriously, and had many successes. In 1907 
he met one of our English sprinters and beat 
him twice—in the 1 ooyds. and 100 metres. 
Unofficially Konings claims to have covered 
the 1 ooyds. in less than rosec., and hopes 
when he comes to the Games in London to 
duplicate his best time. He is twenty two 
years of age, and, as a medical student, 
is working to become a military surgeon. 

His father is an old-time athlete, and 
it is under his parent that the son has 
made rapid progress. 

(From figures it would seem that 
Konings is on a par with J. W. Mor¬ 
ton's later times, although his time of 
rosec. is not official. 

British record for the 1 ooyds. is 9 
4 5sec., made by A. F. Duffey in 1901.) 

F* FAYAERTS. 

Swimmer. 

F. Fayaerts is captain of the water- 
polo team of Brussels and belongs to 
the Cercle du Bain Royal at Brussels. 

He first commenced swimming in 
earnest in 1894, one of his victories 
being the 400 metres (just over 437 yds.) 
at Antwerp. In 1900 he came to reside 
in London and joined one of our fore¬ 
most swimming clubs, where he made the 
acquaintance of Jarvis, who gave him in¬ 
valuable lessons, In 1898 he was the Belgian 
champion for 500 metres (about 547yds.), 
his time being 8min. 27SGC. In 1907 he 
reduced this time to 7min, ijsec. He has 
covered one mile in 26min, 24SCC., and he 
won the Emperor’s Cup at Frankfort in 1904. 
He is the long-distance champion of Belgium, 
having covered 5.000 metres (about 5,468yds.) 
in 48mm. in the River Meuse, with the current. 

He intends to bring his team of water¬ 
'll oists to the Games in Ixindon, and they 


started training in March. The Belgian 
climate, however, hampers training, as ii is 
so very changeable, He spends his summers 
at his country residence on the River Meuse, 
at Anseremme, in the Ardennes, and it is here 
that he puts in such a lot of training. He is a 
strict observer of the usual training methods. 

(Fayaerts’s time for the mile is 26mm. 24sec., 
a time which was beaten in 1907 by H, Taylor, 
who swam the distance in 25min. 4 3-5500. 

The English record was made by D, Billing- 
ton in 1905, the time being 24mm. 42 3-5500.) 


GERMANY. 


JOHANNES RUNCE 

Runner, 

By profession Mr, Runge is a schoolmaster, 
and is Germany's best runner for medium 
distances. He was sent by the Government 
to the Olympian Games at St Louis in 1904, 
and to Athens in 1906. At the former place 
he won the 800yds. handicap with 10yds. start, 
his time being imin, 58 
2-5sea In the World’s 
Championship over 800 



JOHANNES ftUNGE— MR. KUNGK IS THK LEADING FIGURE IN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, 


GERMANY. 


metres (al>out 874yds.) Runge, however, was 
only fifth. In Athens, in 1906, Runge had no 
success at all. For one thing the competition 
was exceedingly keen, and the athlete did not 
produce his best form. In the 800 metres 
World’s Championship he gave up at a little 
over rtoo metres (about 656yds.) through 
exhaustion. In Germany itself he has not his 
equal. He holds three German records:— 

400 metres {417yds. 1 ft. 4m.) in sr 1-55CC. 

8&0 metres (874yds. 2ft. 8in.) in imin. 59 2-5.see. 

1,500 metres (1,6^^^,, jin.) in 4mm. i7*ec. 
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Runge is a many-sided athlete. He is a 
good jumper, and holds a German record for 
broad-high jump, 5ft. high and 10ft. 2m. 
broad. At the time of writing he was in most 
careful training for the English contests. 

(This runner's times do not compare very 
favourably with our English records* He 
has run 800yds. (with ioyds* start) in imin, 
58 2-5sec, against A. Astley's time of imin. 
57 4-ssec. for the half-mile.) 


DENMARK. 


HJALMAR SAXTORPH. 

Swimmer. 

Although swimming, up to a comparatively 
recent period, hardly received the attention 
in Denmark as, for instance, in Sweden, and 
although Copenhagen does not possess such 
swimming baths as Stockholm, this sport now 
counts a host of fervent admirers* As a 
proof may be mentioned the large number 
of men and women in Copenhagen who 
practise sea-bathing throughout the year, 
irrespective of ice, and who have formed a 
regular club under the appropriate name 
of the Vikings. Mr* Hjalmar Saxtorph, 
Danish one - mile champion, and holding 
the 100-metre (just over 109yds.) Danish 
record, is an enthusiastic swimmer, who for 
several years has gone in for winter swim¬ 
ming in the sea. Mr. Saxtorph, who is now 
twenty three years old, to begin with pre¬ 
ferred other kinds of sport, such as football, 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the discus, etc., 
but, having once been thoroughly initiated 
in the delights of swimming, he gives it 

the absolute first 
place, practising its 
different methods 
with equal pleasure. 
He competed at the 
Olympic Games in 
Athens, and, al¬ 
though he was not 
then in the first 
flight, he was in 
front of the Swedish 
swimmers* Like a 
number of Danish 
sportsmen, Mr* Sax- 
hjalmak gAxrniirif. torph is not a total 

_ _____ abstainer, but a 

DENMARK pronounced temper- 

\ a nee man. 



ROBERT ANDERSSON. 

Swimmer. 

'['here is probably no country where 
gymnastics and outdoor sports have to a 
higher degree assumed the nature of a 
national movement than in Sweden, and 
there is assuredly no nation which more 
fervently loves open-air life and open-air 
exercise than do the Swedes; they simply 
revel in outdoor pastimes, Mr. Robert 
Andersson, who was bom in the year 1886, 
has chosen a sport very popular in 
Sweden for what may be called his leading 
speciality, namely, swimming, first winning 
his first prize five years ago. Three years, 
however, were allowed to pass before he 
secured his first championship, but those of 
1906 (100 metres, just over 109yds., and 500 
metres, nearly 547yds.) were duly followed up 
the next year by the 100, 500, and 1,000- 
metre championships, and Mr* Andersson 
also holds several records over similar 
distances, besides, amongst other prizes, the 
first for the i,ooo-metre at the International 
match at Helsingfors,Finland,in August, 1907. 

In addition to swimming Mr, Robert 
Andersson goes in more especially for jump¬ 
ing, besides the different sports necessary 
to qualify for the much-coveted National 
Swedish Sports Badge, for which, amongst 
others, the Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
has recently been qualifying. Mr. Andersson 
has now taken to regular systematic training for 
long-distance swimming, but has otherwise not 
been too conscien¬ 
tious about regular 
training ; he goes in 
extensively for water 
polo, which he looks 
upon as the best 
possible training 
both for short and 
long-distance swim¬ 
ming. Mr, Anders- 
so:i does not smoke 
and always abstains 
from intoxicants 
within the last 
month of a match, 
but does otherwise 
not consider any 
special diet neces¬ 
sary* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

R. YYNER wants to see 
you, sir,” said Bassett, as 
Hartley, coming in from a 
visit to the harbour, hung 
his hat on a peg and began 
to change into the old coat 
he wore in the office* u Mr, John ; he has 
rung three times.” 

The chief clerk changed his coat again, 
and after adjusting his hair in the little piece 
of unframed glass which he had bought in 
the street for a penny thirty years before, 
hastened to the senior partner's room. 

Mr, Yyner, who was rinsing his hands in a 
little office wash stand that stood in the 
comer, looked round at his entrance and, 
after carefully drying his hands on a soft 
towel, seated himself at his big writing-table, 
and, leaning back, sat thoughtfully regarding 
his finger-nails. His large, white, freckled 
hands were redolent of scented soap, and, 


together with his too regular teeth, his bald 
head, and white side-whiskers, gave him an 
appearance of almost aggressive cleanliness. 

“ I rang for you several times,” he said, 
looking up with a frown. 

“ I have just come back from Wilson’s,” 
said Hartley; “ you told me to see them 
to-day.” 

Mr, Yyner said “ Yes,” and, caressing his 
shaven chin in his hand, appeared to forget 
the other's existence. 

“How long have you been with us?” he 
inquired at last 

“Thirty-five years, sir/ 1 said Hartley, 
studying his face with sudden anxiety* 

“A long time,” said the senior partner, 
dryly. “A long time.” 

“ A pleasant time, sir,” ventured the other, 
in a low voice. 

Mr. Yyner 1f s features relaxed, and took on 
—after some trouble—an appearance of 
benevolence. 

“I hope so,” he said, in patronizing tones. 
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“ I hope so. Vyner and Son have the name 
for being good masters. I have never heard 
any complaints.” 

He pushed his chair back and, throwing 
one leg over the other, looked down at his 
patent-leather boots. The benevolent ex¬ 
pression had disappeared. 

“ Thirty - five years,” he said, slowly. 
“ H’m ! I had no idea it was so long. You 
have—ha—no family, worth mentioning?” 

“One daughter,” said Hartley, his lips 
going suddenly dry. 

“ Just so. Just so,” said the senior partner. 
He looked at his boots again. “ And she is 
old enough to earn her own living. Or she 
might marry. You are in a fortunate 
position.” 

Hartley, still watching him anxiously, 
bowed. 

“ In the event, for instance,” continued 
Mr. Vyner, in careless tones—“ in the event 
of your retiring from the service of Vyner and 
Son, there is nobody that would suffer much. 
That is a great consideration—a very great 
consideration.” 

Hartley, unable to speak, bowed again. 

“Change,” continued Mr. Vyner, with 
the air of one uttering a new but indis¬ 
putable fact—“ change is good for us 
all. So long as you retain your present 
position there is, of course, a little stagna¬ 
tion in the office; the juniors see their 
way barred.” 

He took up a paper-knife and, balancing 
it between his fingers, tapped lightly with it 
on the table. 

“ Is your daughter likely to be married 
soon?” he inquired, looking up suddenly. 

Hartley shook his head. “N-no ; I don’t 
think so,” he said, thickly. 

The senior partner resumed his tapping. 

“That is a pity,” he said at last, with a 
frown. “Of course, you understand that 
Vyner and Son are not anxious to dispense 
with your services—not at all. In certain 
circumstances you might remain with us 
another ten or fifteen years, and then go 
with a good retiring allowance. At your 
present age there would be no allowance. 
Do you understand me ? ” 

The chief clerk, tried to summon a little 
courage, a little dignity. 

“ I am afraid I don’t,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ It is all so sudden. I—I am rather 
bewildered.” 

Mr. Vyner looked at him impatiently. 

“ I said just now,” he continued, in a hard 
voice, “that Vyner and Son are not anxious 
to dispense with your services. That is, in a 
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way, a figure of speech. Mr. Robert knows 
nothing of this, and I may tell you—as an 
old and trusted servant of the firm—that his 
share as a partner is at present but nominal, 
and were he to do anything seriously opposed 
to my wishes, such as, for instance—such as 
a—ha—matrimonial alliance of which I could 
not approve, the results for him would be 
disastrous. Do you understand ? ” 

In a slow, troubled fashion Hartley 
intimated that he did. He began to enter 
into explanations, and was stopped by the 
senior partner’s uplifted hand. 

“ That will do,” said the latter, stiffly. “ I 
have no doubt I know all that you could tell 
me. It is—ha—only out of consideration 
for your long and faithful service that I have 
— ha—permitted you a glimpse into my 
affairs—our affairs. I hope, now, that I have 
made myself quite clear.” 

He leaned back in his chair and, twisting 
the paper-knife idly between his fingers, 
watched his chief clerk closely. 

“ Wouldn’t it be advisable-” began 

Hartley, and stopped abruptly at the ex¬ 
pression on the other’s face. “ I was thinking 
that if you mentioned this to Mr. 
Robert-” 

“ Certainly not! ” said Mr. Vyner, with 
great sharpness. “ Certainly not! ” 

Anger at having to explain affairs to his 
clerk, and the task of selecting words which 
should cause the least loss of dignity, almost 
deprived him of utterance. 

“ This is a private matter,” he said at last, 
“ strictly between ourselves. I am master 
here, and any alteration in the staff is a 
matter for myself alone. I do not wish—in 
fact, I forbid you to mention the matter to 
him. Unfortunately, we do not always see 
eye to eye. He is young, and perhaps hardly 
as worldly-wise as I could wish.” 

He leaned forward to replace the paper- 
knife on the table, and, after blowing his nose 
with some emphasis, put the handkerchief 
back in his pocket and sat listening with a 
judicial air for anything that his chief clerk 
might wish to put before him. 

“ It would be a great blow to me to leave 
the firm,” said Hartley, after two ineffectual 
attempts to speak. “ I have been in it all 
my life—all my life. At my age I could 
scarcely hope to get any other employment 
worth having. I have always tried to do my 

best. I have never-” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the other, interrupting 
with a wave of his hand ; “ that has been 
recognised. Your remuneration has, I 

believe, been in accordance with your—ha— 
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services. And I suppose you have made 
some provision ? ” 

Hartley shook his head. “ Very little,” he 
said, slowly. “ My wife was ill for years 
before she died, and I have had other 
expenses. My life is insured, so that in case 
of anything happening to me there would be 
something for my daughter, but that is about 
aH.” 

“ And in case of dismissal,” said the senior 
partner, with some cheerfulness, “the in¬ 
surance premium would, of course, only be 
an extra responsibility. It is your business, 
of course ; but if I were—ha—in your place 
I should—ha—marry my daughter off as 
soon as possible. If you could come to me 
in three months and tell me-” 

He broke off abruptly and, sitting upright, 
eyed his clerk steadily. 

“ That is all, I think,” he said at last 
“ Oh, no mention of this, of course, in the 
office—I have no desire to raise hopes of 
promotion in the staff that may not be jus¬ 
tified ; I may say that I hope will not be 
justified.” 

He drew his chair to the table, and with 
a nod of dismissal took up his pen. Hartley 
went back to his work with his head in a 
whirl, and for the first time in twenty years 
cast a column of figures incorrectly, thereby 
putting a great strain on the diplomacy of the 
junior who made the discovery. 

He left at his usual hour, and, free from 
the bustle of the office, tried, to realize the 
full meaning of his interview with Mr. Vyner. 
He thought of his pleasant house and garden, 
and the absence of demand in Salthaven for 
dismissed clerks of over fifty. His thoughts 
turned to London, but he had grown up with 
Vyner and Son and had but little to sell in 
the open market. Walking with bent head 
he cannoned against a passer-by, and, look¬ 
ing up to apologize, caught sight of Captain 
Trimblett across the way, standing in front of 
a jeweller’s window. 

A tall, sinewy man in a serge suit, whom 
Hartley recognised as Captain Walsh, was 
standing by him. His attitude was that of 
an indulgent policeman with a refractory 
prisoner, and twice Hartley saw him lay hold 
of the captain by the coat-sleeve, and call 
his attention to something in the window. 
Anxious to discuss his affairs with Trimblett, 
Hartley crossed the road. 

“ Ah ! here’s Hartley,” said the tall captain, 
with an air of relief, as Captain Trimblett 
turned and revealed a hot face mottled and 
streaked with red. “ Make him listen to 
reason. He won’t do it for me.” 


“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired Hartley, 
listlessly. 

“ A friend o’ mine,” said Captain Walsh, 
favouring him with a hideous wink, “ a great 
friend o’ mine, is going to be married, and I 
want to give him a wedding-present before 
I go. I sail to-morrow.” 

“Well, ask him what he’d like,” said 
Trimblett, making another ineffectual attempt 
to escape. “ Don’t bother me.” 

“ I can’t do that,” said Walsh, with another 
wink; “ it’s awkward; besides which, his 
modesty would probably make him swear 
that he wasn’t going to be married at all. 
In fact, he has told me that already. I want 
you to choose for him. Tell me what you’d 
like, and no doubt it’ll please him. What 
do you say to that cruet-stand ? ” 

“ Hang the cruet-stand ! ” said Trimblett, 
wiping his hot face. 

“ All right,” said the unmoved Walsh, with 
his arm firmly linked in that of his friend. 
“ What about a toast-rack ? That one! ” 

“ I don’t believe in wedding-presents,” 
said Trimblett, thickly. “Never did. I 
think it’s an absurd custom. And if your 
friend says he isn’t going to be married, 
surely he ought to know.” 

“ Shyness,” rejoined Captain Walsh— 
“pure shyness. He’s one of the best. I 
know his idea. His idea is to be married 
on the quiet and without any fuss. But it 
isn’t coming off. No, sir. Now, suppose 
it was you—don’t be violent; I only said 
suppose—how would that pickle-jar strike 
you ? ” 

“I know nothing about it,” said Captain 
Trimblett, raising his voice. “ Besides, I 
can’t take the responsibility of choosing for 
another man. I told you so before.” 

Captain Walsh paid no heed. His glance 
roved over the contents of the window. 

“ Trimblett’s a terror,” he said in a serene 
voice, turning to Hartley. “ I don’t know 
what it’s like walking down the High Street 
looking into shop-windows with a fretful 
porcupine; but I can make a pretty good 
guess.” 

“ You should leave me alone, then,” said 
Trimblett, wrenching his arm free. “ Wed- 
ding-presents have no interest for me.” 

“ That’s what he keeps saying,” said 
Walsh, turning to Hartley again ; “and when 
I referred just now—in the most delicate 
manner—to love’s young dream, I thought 
he’d ha’ bust his boilers.” 

As far as Hartley could see, Captain 
Trimblett was again within measurable 
distance of such a catastrophe. For a 
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moment he struggled wildly for speech, and 
then, coming to the conclusion that nothing 
he could say would do him f any good, he 
swung on his heel and walked off. Hartley, 
with a nod to Walsh, followed. 

“ That idiot has been pestering me for the 
last half-hour,” said Captain Trimblett, after 
walking for some distance in wrathful silence. 
“ I wonder whether it would be brought in 
murder if I wrung old Sellers’s neck ? I’ve 
had four people this morning come up 
and talk to me about getting married. At 
least, they started talking.” 

“ Turn a deaf ear,” said Hartley. 

“ Deaf ear ? ” repeated the captain. “ I 
wish I could. The last few days I’ve been 
wishing that I hadn’t got ears. It’s all 
Truefitt's doing. He’s hinting now that I’m 
too bashful to speak up, and that weak- 
headed Cecilia Willett believes him. If you 
could only see her fussing round and trying 
to make things easy for me, as she considers, 
you’d wonder I don’t go crazy.” 

“ We’ve all got our troubles,” said Hartley, 
shaking his head. 

The indignant captain turned and regarded 
him fiercely. 

“ I am likely to leave Vyner and Son,” said 
the other, slowly, “ after thirty-five years.” 

The wrath died out of the captain’s face, 
and he regarded his old friend with looks of 
affectionate concern. In grim silence he 
listened to an account of the interview with 
Mr.’ Vyner. 

“ You know what it all means,” he said, 
savagely, as Hartley finished. 

“I—I think so,” was the reply. 

“ It means,” said the captain, biting his 
words—“ it means that unless Joan is married 
within three months, so as to be out of 
Robert Vyner’s way, you will be dismissed 
the firm. It saves the old man’s pride a bit 
putting it that way, and it’s safer too. And if 
Robert Vyner marries her he will have to 
earn his own living. With luck he might get 
thirty shillings a week.” 

~ “ I know,” said the other. 

“ Get her to town as soon as possible,” 
continued the captain, impressively. He 
paused a moment, and added with some 
feeling, “ That’s what I’m going to do; I 
spoke to Mr. Vyner about it to-day. We will 
go up together, and I’ll look after her.” 

“ I’ll write to-night,” said Hartley. “ Not 
that it will make any difference, so far as I 
can see.” 

“ It’s a step in the right direction, at any 
rate,” retorted the captain. “ It keeps her 
out of young Vyner’s way, and it shows John 
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Vyner that you are doing your best to meet 
his views, and it might make him realize that 
you have got a little pride, too.” 

Partly to cheer Hartley up, and partly to 
avoid returning to Tranquil Vale, he spent 
the evening with him, and, being deterred by 
the presence of Miss Hartley from expressing 
his opinion of John Vyner, indulged instead 
in a violent tirade against the tyranny of 
wealth. Lured on by the highly-interested 
Joan, he went still further, and in impassioned 
words committed himself to the statement 
that all men were equal, and should have 
equal rights, only hesitating when he dis¬ 
covered that she had been an unwilling 
listener on an occasion when he had pointed 
out to an offending seaman certain blemishes 
in his family tree. He then changed the 
subject to the baneful practice of eaves¬ 
dropping. 

By the time he reached home it was quite 
late. There was no moon, but the heavens 
were bright with stars. He stood outside 
for a few moments listening to the sound of 
voices within, and then, moved perhaps by 
the quiet beauty of the night, strolled down 
to the river and stood watching the lights of 
passing craft Midnight sounded in the dis¬ 
tance as he walked back. 

The lamp was still burning, but the room 
was empty. He closed the door softly behind 
him, and stood eyeing with some uneasiness 
a large and untidy brown-paper parcel that 
stood in the centre of the table. From the 
crumpled appearance of the paper and the 
clumsily-tied knots it had the appearance of 
having been opened and fastened up again 
by unskilled hands. The sense of uneasiness 
deepened as he approached the table and 
stood, with his head on one side, looking 
at it. 

He turned at the sound of a light shuffling 
step in the kitchen. The door opened gently 
and the head of Mr. Truefitt was slowly 
inserted. Glimpses of a shirt and trousers, 
and the rumpled condition of the intruder’s 
hair, suggested that he had newly risen from 
bed. 

“ I heard you come in,” he said, in a 
stealthy whisper. 

“ Yes ? ” said the captain. 

“ There was no address on it,” said Mr. 
Truefitt, indicating the parcel by a nod ; “ it 
was left by somebody while we were out, and 
on opening it we found it was for you. At 
least, partly. I thought I ought to tell you.” 

“ It don’t matter,” said the captain, with 
an effort. 

Mr. Truefitt nodded again. “ I only 
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wanted to explain how it was,” he said, 
" Good night;” 

He closed the door behind him, and the 
captain, after eyeing the parcel for some 
time, drew a clasp-knife from his pocket and 
with trembling fingers cut the string and 
stripped off the paper. The glistening metal 
of the largest elects plated salad-bowl he 
had ever seen met his horrified gaze. In 
a hypnotized fashion he took out the 
wooden fork and spoon and balanced them 
in his fingers. A small card at the bottom 
of the bowl caught his eye, and he bent over 
and read it 

“ With Hearty Congratulations and Best 
Wishes to Captain and Mrs . Tnmhlett from 
Captain Michael Walsh P 

For a long time he stood motionless ; then, 
crumpling the card up and placing it in his 
pocket, he took the bowl in his arms and 
bore it to his bedroom. Wrapped again in 
its coverings, it was left to languish on the 
top of the cupboard behind a carefully-con¬ 
structed rampart of old cardboard boxes and 
m-out boots. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Hartley’s idea, warmly approved by 
Captain Trimblett, was to divulge the state 
of affairs to his daughter in much the same 
circuitous fashion that Mr. Vyner had 
revealed it to him. He had not taken into 
account, however, the difference in temper of 
the listeners, and one or two leading questions 
from Joan brought the matter to an abrupt 
conclusion. She sat divided between wrath 
and dismay. 

“ You — you must have misunderstood 
him,” she said at last, with a little gasp. 
" He could not be so mean, and tyrannical, 
and ridiculous,” 

Her father shook his head. “There is no 
room for misunderstanding,” he said, quietly. 
"Still, I have got three months to look 
about me, and I don’t suppose we shall 
starve,” 

Miss Hartley expressed the wish—as old 
as woman—to give the offender a piece of 
her mind. She also indulged in a few* general 
remarks concerning the obtuseness of people 

who were unable to see when they were not 
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wanted, by which her father understood her 
to refer to Vyner junior. 

“ I was afraid you cared for him,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“ I ?” exclaimed Joan, in the voice of one 
unable to believe her ears. “Oh, father, I 
am surprised at you; I never thought you 
would say such a thing.” 

Mr. Hartley eyed her uneasily. 

“ Why should you think anything so 
absurd ? " continued his daughter, with some 
severity. 

Mr. Hartley, with much concern, began to 
cite a long list of things responsible for what 
he freely admitted was an unfortunate mis¬ 
take on his part. His daughter listened 
with growing impatience and confusion, and, 
as he showed no signs of nearing the end, 
rose in a dignified fashion and quitted the 
room. She was back, however, in a minute 
or two, and, putting her arm on his shoulder, 
bent down and kissed him. 

“I had no idea you were so observant,” 
she remarked, softly. 

“I don’t think I am really,” said the 
conscientious man. “ If it hadn’t been for 
Trimblett-” 

Miss Hartley, interrupting with spirit, paid 
a tribute to the captain that ought to have 
made his ears bum. 

“I ought to have been more careful all 
these years,” said her father presently. “ If 
I had, this would not have mattered so much. 
Prodigality never pays—never.” 

Joan placed her arm about his neck again. 
“ Prodigality! ” she said, with a choking 
laugh. “ You don't know the meaning of 
the word. And you have had to help other 
people all your life. After all, perhaps you 
and Captain Trimblett are wrong ; Mr. 
Vyner can’t be in earnest, it is too absurd.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Hartley, sitting up, 
with a sudden air of determination. “ But 
then, so am I. I am not going to be 
dictated to in this fashion. My private 
affairs are nothing to do with him. I—I shall 
have to tell him so.” 

“ Don’t do anything yet,” said Joan, softly, 
as she resumed her seat. “ By the way-” 

“ Well ? ” said her father, after n pause. 

“ That invitation from Uncle William was 
your doing,” continued Joan, levelling an 
incriminating finger at him. 

“ Trimblett’s idea,” said her father, anxious 
to give credit where it was due. “ His idea 
was that if you were to go away for a time 
Robert Vyner would very likely forget all 
about you.” 

“ I’m not afraid of that,” said Joan, with a 
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slight smile. “ I mean—I mean—what 
business has Captain Trimblett to concern 
himself about my affairs ? ” 

“ I know what you mean,” said Hartley, in 
a low voice. 

He got up, and crossing to the window 
stood looking out on his beloved garden. 
His thoughts went back to the time, over 
twenty years ago, when he and his young wife 
had planted it. He remembered that in 
those far-off days she had looked forward 
with confidence to the time when he would 
be offered a share in the firm. For a moment 
he felt almost glad- 

“ I suppose that Captain Trimblett is 
right,” said Joan, who had been watching 
him closely; “and I’ll go when you like.” 

Her father came from, the window. “ Yes,” 
he said, and stood looking at her. 

“ I am going out a little way,” said Joan, 
suddenly. 

Hartley started, and glanced instinctively 
at the clock. “ Yes,” he said again. 

His daughter went upstairs to dress, and 
did her best to work up a little resentment 
against being turned out of her home to 
avoid a caller whom she told herself re¬ 
peatedly she had no wish to see. Her 
reflections were cut short by remembering 
that time was passing, and that Mr. Vyner’s 
punctuality, in the matter of these calls, was 
of a nature to which the office was a 
stranger. 

She put on her hat and, running down¬ 
stairs, opened the door and went out. At 
the gate she paused, and, glancing right and 
left, saw Robert Vyner approaching. He 
bowed and quickened his pace. 

“ Father is indoors,” she said with a friendly 
smile, as she shook hands. 

“ It’s a sin to be indoors an evening like 
this,” said Robert, readily. “ Are you going 
for a walk ? ” 

“ A little way ; I am going to see a friend,” 
said Joan. “ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Vyner, and turned 
in at the gate, while Joan, a little surprised at 
his docility, proceeded on her way. She 
walked slowly, trying, in the interests of truth, 
to think of some acquaintance to call upon. 
Then she heard footsteps behind, gradually 
gaining upon her. 

“ I really think I’m the most forgetful man 
in Salthaven,” said Mr. Robert Vyner, in 
tones of grave annoyance, as he ranged 
alongside. “ I came all this way to show 
your father a book on dahlias, and now I find 
I’ve left it at the office. What’s a good thing 
for a bad memory ? ” 
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“ Punish yourself by running all the way, 
I should think,” replied Joan. “It might 
make you less forgetful next time.” 

Mr. Vyner became thoughtful, not to say 
grave. “ I don’t know so much about 
running,” he said, slowly. 41 I’ve had an idea 
for some time past that my heart is a little 
bit affected.” 

Joan turned to him swiftly. “ I’m so 
sorry,” she faltered. “ I had no idea; and 
the other night you were rolling the grass. 
Why didn’t you speak of it before ? ” 

Her anxiety was so genuine that Mr. Vyner 
had the grace to feel a little bit ashamed of 
himself. 

* l When I say that my heart is affected, I 
don't mean in the way of—of disease,” he 
“■irmured. 
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“ Is it weak?” inquired the girl. 

Mr. Vyner shook his head. ■ ; . 

“ Well, what is the matter with it ? ’’ . 

Mr. Vyner sighed. “J (Vm’t know,” he 
said, slowly. “ it is not of long standing ; I 
only noticed it a little while ago. The first 
time I had an attack I was sitting in my 
office—working. Let me see. I think it 
was the day you came in there to see your 
father. Yes, I am sure it was.” 

Miss Hartley walked on. looking straight 
before her. 

“Since then," pursued Mr. Vyner, in the 
mournful tones suited to the subject, 11 it has 
got gradually worse. Sometimes it is in my 
mouth; sometimes—if I feel that I have 
offended anybody—it is in my boots.” 

Miss Hartley paid no heed. 
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“ It is in my boots now,” said the invalid, 
plaintively; “ tight boots, too. Do you know 
what I was thinking just now when you 
looked at me in that alarmed, compassionate 
way ? ” 

“ Not alarmed,” muttered Miss Hartley. 

“ I was thinking,” pursued Mr. Vyner, in a 
rapt voice, “ I was thinking what a fine nurse 
you would make. Talking of heart troubles 
put it in my mind, I suppose. Fancy being 
down for a month or two with a complaint 
that didn’t hurt or take one’s appetite away, 
and having you for a nurse ! ” 

“ I think that if you are going to talk non¬ 
sense-” began Joan, half stopping. 

“ I’m not,” said the other, in alarm. “ I’ve 
quite finished ; I have, indeed.” 

He stole a glance at the prim young figure 
by his side, and his voice developed .a plain¬ 
tive note. “ If you only knew what Jt was 
like,” he continued, “ to be mewed up in 
an office all day, with not a soul to speak to, 
and the sun shining, perhaps you’d make 
allowances.” 

“ I saw you down by the harbour this 
morning,” said the girl. 

“ Harbour ? ” said the other, pretending 
to reflect—“ this morning ? ” 

Joan nodded. “Yes; you were lounging 
about—in the sunshine—smoking a cigarette. 
Then you went on to the Indian Chief and 
stood talking for, oh, quite a long time to 
Captain Trimblett. Then-” 

“ Yes ? ” breathed Mr. Vyner, as she paused 
in sudden confusion. “ VV’hat did I do 
next ? ” 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “I only 
saw you for a moment,” she said. 

Mr. Vyner did not press the matter; he 
talked instead on other subjects, but there 
was a tenderness in his voice for which Miss 
Hartley told herself her own thoughtlessness 
was largely responsible. She trembled and 
walked a little faster. Then, with a sense of 
relief, she saw Captain Trimblett approaching 
them. His head was bent in thought, and 
his usual smile was missing as he looked up 
and saw them. 

“I wanted to see you,” he said to Joan. 
“ I’m off to London to-morrow.” 

“ To - morrow ! ” repeated the girl, in 
surprise. 

“ Twelve thirty train,” said the captain, 
looking shrewdly from one to the other. “ I’m 
just off home; there are one or two matters I 
must attend to before I go, and I wanted to 
talk to you.” 

“ I will come with you,” said Joan, quickly. 
44 I haven’t seen Mrs. Chinnery for a long 
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time.” She nodded to Mr. Vyner and held 
out her hand. “ Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said that gentleman. He 
shook hands reluctantly, and his amiable 
features took on a new expression as he 
glanced at the captain. 

“ Try and cheer him up,” he said, with an 
air of false concern. “ It’s only for a little 
while, cap’n ; you’ll soon be back and—you 
know the old adage ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, guardedly. 

“Although, of course, there are several,” 
said Mr. Vyner, thoughtfully. “I wonder 
whether we were thinking of the same one ? ” 

“ I dare say," said the other, hastily. 

“ I was thinking of ‘ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder ’—of the Indian Chief" said 
the ingenuous Robert. “Was that the one 
you were thinking of?” 

The captain’s reply was inaudible as he 
turned and bore off Miss Hartley. The 
young man stood for some time watching 
them, and, as Joan and her burly companion 
disappeared round the comer, stifled a sigh 
and set off home. 

“ He’ll sober down as he gets older,” said 
the captain, after they had proceeded some 
way in silence. “ I’m glad I met you. Your 
father told me you were going to London, 
and I was thinking we might go up together. 
It’s odd we should both be going. Quite a 
coincidence.” 

“ In more ways than one,” said Joan. 
“ Father told me you had arranged it 
together. I quite know why I am going.” 

The captain coughed. 

“I know why you are going, too,” said 
Joan. 

The captain coughed again, and muttered 
something about “ children ” and “ business.” 

“And if I’m going to-morrow I had better 
get back and pack,” continued the girl. 

“Plenty of time in the morning,” said the 
captain. “ It’ll make the time pass. It’s a 
mistake to stow your things away too soon— 
a great mistake.” 

“ I would sooner do it, though,” said Joan, 
pausing. 

“ You come along to Tranquil Vale,” said 
Captain Trimblett, with forced joviality. 
“ Never mind about your packing. Stay to 
supper, and I’ll see you home afterwards.” 

Miss Hartley eyed him thoughtfully. 

“ Why ? ” she inquired. 

“ Pleasure of your company,” said the 
captain. 

“ Why ? ” said Miss Hartley again. 

The captain eyed her thoughtfully in his 
turn. 
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“ I—I haven't told ’em I'm going yet,” he 
said, slowly. “It’ll be a little surprise to 
them, perhaps. Miss Willett will be there. 
She’s a silly thing. She and Peter might 
make a duet about it. If you are there-” 

“ I'll take care of you,” said Joan, with 
a benevolent smile. “ You’ll be safe with 
me. What a pity you didn't bring your little 
troubles to me at first!” 

The captain turned a lurid eye upon her, 
and then, realizing that silence was more 
dignified and certainly safer than speech, 
said nothing. He walked on with head 


An arch smile from Miss Hartley during her 
absence was met by the ungrateful captain 
with a stony stare. 

“ I came to bid you good-bye,” said Joan, 
as Mrs. Chinnery returned. “Iam off to 
London to-morrow,” 

“ London 1 ” said Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ I am going to stay with an unde," replied 
Joan. 

“Quite a coincidence, isn’t it?” said the 
captain, averting his gaze from the smiling 
face of Miss Hartley, and trying to keep his 
voice level. 



* 1 I'VE GOT TO GO TOO,' SAID THE CATTAInZ' 


erect and turned a deaf ear to the faint 
sounds which Miss Hartley was endeavouring 
to convert into coughs* 

Mrs, Chinnery, who was sitting alone in 
the front room* rose and greeted her with 
some warmth as she entered* and, the usual 
reproachful question put and answered as to 
the length of time since her last visit* took 
her hat from her and went upstairs with it. 
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**Coincidence !” said Mrs* Chinnery, staring 
at him. 

“ I’ve got to go too,’* said the captain, 
with what he fondly imagined was a casual 
smile* “ Got to run up and see my boys and 
girls, just a flying visit there and back. So 
we are going together. 11 

“ You T 1 said the astonished Mrs* Chinnery* 
“Why didn't you tell me? Why, I've got 
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nothing ready. Serves me right for putting 
things off.” 

The captain began to murmur something 
about an urgent letter, but Mrs. Chinnery, 
who had opened the cupboard and brought 
out a work-basket containing several pairs of 
the thick woollen socks that formed the 
captain’s usual wear, was almost too busy to 
listen. She threaded a needle, and, drawing 
a sock over her left hand, set to work on a 
gaping wound that most women would have 
regarded as mortal. Mr. Truefitt and Miss 
Willett entered from the garden just as 
the captain was explaining for the third 
time. 

“Children are not ill, I hope?” said Mr. 
Truefitt, with ill-concealed anxiety. 

“ No,” said the captain. 

Miss Willett, who had seated herself by the 
side of Mrs. Chinnery, ventured to pat that 
lady’s busy hand. 

“ He will soon be back,” she murmured. 

“ He will look after that,” said Mr. True¬ 
fitt, with a boisterous laugh. “Won’t you, 
cap’n ? ” 

Miss Willett sat regarding Captain Trim- 
blett with a pensive air. She was beginning 
to regard his diffidence and shyness as some¬ 
thing abnormal. Hints of the most helpful 
nature only seemed to add to his discomfort, 
and she began to doubt whether he would 
ever muster up sufficient resolution to put an 
end to a situation that was fast becoming 
embarrassing to all concerned. 

“ Of course,” she said, suddenly, “ it is 
only right that you should run up and see 
your children first. I hadn’t thought of 
that.” 

“ First ? ” repeated the captain, his face 
flooding with colour as he realized the inward 
meaning of the remark. “ What do you 
mean by first?” 

His voice was so loud that Miss Willett 
sat up with a start and looked round 
nervously. 

“ Miss Willett means before you sail,” said 
Joan, gently, before that lady could speak. 
“ How pleased they will be to see you ! ” 


“Aye, aye,” said the captain, regaining his 
composure by an effort. 

“ What a lot of things he will have to tell 
them ! ” murmured the persevering Miss 
Willett. “ Have you ever seen them ? ” she 
inquired, turning to Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ How strange ! ” said Miss Willett, with a 
reproachful glance at the captain. “ I expect 
you’ll like them very much when you do.” 

“ Sure to,” chimed in . Mr. Truefitt. 
“ Susanna was always partial to children.” 

“ I’m sure she is,” said Miss Willett, re¬ 
garding the industrious Mrs. Chinnery affec¬ 
tionately. “ How fortunate ! ” 

She rose as she spoke, and, screwing her 
face up at Joan with great significance, 
asked her whether she wouldn’t care to see 
the garden. 

“Very much,” said Joan. “ Come along,” 
she added, turning to the captain. “ Now 
come and show me that rose-bush you have 
been talking about so much.” 

Captain Trimblett rose with an alacrity 
that mystified Miss Willett more than ever, 
and, having gained the garden, found so many 
things to show Miss Hartley, and so much to 
talk about, that supper was on the table 
before he had finished. Fearful of being left 
alone with Miss Willett, he stuck to his young 
protector so closely that in going in at the 
door he trod on her heel. Miss Hartley 
entered the room limping, and, having gained 
her seat, sat eyeing him with an expression 
in which pain and reproachful mirth struggled 
for the mastery. 

“ What a delightful evening !” she said, in 
an affected voice, as the captain walked home 
with her about an hour later ; “ I have enjoyed 
myself tremendously.” 

The captain uttered an impatient exclama¬ 
tion. 

“ It reminded me of the old fable of the 
lion and the mouse,” continued Joan. 

The captain grunted again, and, in a voice 
that he vainly endeavoured to render polite, 
said that he did not know what she was 
talking about. 


{To be continued.) 
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Some Much - Discussed Puzzles. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 





HERE are many little puzzles, 
some of which were familiar 
to our grandfathers and are of 
unknown origin, that people 
to-day will be found “ fighting ” 
over by the hour. There are 
others about which one is perpetually hearing 
the remark, “ Yes ; I know that is the answer, 
but I have never been able to find anybody 
to explain the thing.” 

Every month in the 
year one is being 
asked to settle, for 
the five - hundredth 
time, some of these 
time -worn questions 
between disputants, 
and editors of news¬ 
papers are being per¬ 
petually worried to act 
as arbitrators in these 
matters. Therefore, 
in attempting to ex¬ 
plain in these pages 
some of the most 
popular of these little 
posers, one is, per¬ 
haps, doing a public . service. I do not 
propose to deal with any of the more pro¬ 
found problems that people wrangle about, 
but only with those that are ordinarily dis¬ 
cussed in the home circle and in the club- 
room. 

A most common subject of debate is the 
puzzle of the monkey (or sometimes squirrel) 
on a pole. A man walks around 
a pole on which is a monkey, 
but as he goes the monkey 
turns round the pole so that he 
is always on the opposite side 
facing the man. Does the 
man go around the monkey? 

(Fig- i.) 

The answer depends entirely 
on what you mean by “go 
around.” If a man walks in a 
complete circle and some object 
remains all the time within that 
circle, then he certainly “ goes 
around” it. But many people persist in 
holding that to “ go around ” a thing you 
must proceed so as to see all sides of it. If, 
however, this definition is understood and 



FIG. X.—DOBS THE MAN GO ROUND THE MONKEY? 
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accepted, there is no necessity to argue 
further, for then the man as certainly does 
not go around the monkey. When a man 
asks y.ou this question, always insist on his 
first giving you his meaning of the words 
“ to go around,” and there is no puzzle, and 
can be no dispute. 

One is often asked, If two snakes start 
swallowing one another simultaneously, each 

getting the tail of 
the other in its 
mouth, so that the 
circle formed by the 
snakes becomes 
smaller and smaller, 
what will eventually 
become of the 
snakes? (Fig. 2.) The 
real crux of this 
problem is to decide 
at what exact point 
the swallowing must 
cease. Even if we 
assume that they 
both go on until the 
bitter end, we cannot 
prophesy that end 
unless we know something about their 
relative vitality and swallowing capacity. 
We cannot say how much of either snake 
must be swallowed, or for how long a 
time, before a vital organ is sufficiently 
affected to cause death. Perhaps we are 
asked to assume that the swallowing pro¬ 
cess goes on indefinitely, but this is assum¬ 
ing the absurd and utterly 
impossible. We can say what 
will not happen — that the 
snakes will not go on swallow¬ 
ing one another until both 
disappear altogether ! But 
where it will really end it is 
impossible to say. 

One is frequently asked the 
old question of the man who, 
while pointing to a portrait, 
says, “ Brothers and sisters 
have I none, but that man’s 
father is my father’s son.” 
What relation did the man in the picture 
bear to the speaker ? There is no difficulty 
if you simplify the question by saying that 
“ my father’s son” must be either “myself” 
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or “my brother*” 

But, since the speaker 
has no brother* it is 
dearly “myself.” The 
statement simplified 
is thus nothing more 
than “That man's 
father is myself,” and 
it was obviously his 
son’s portrait Now 
it so happens that as 
often as not people 
will ask the question 
wrongly — thus : 

** Brothers and sisters 
have I none, but 
that man’s father was 

my father’s son.” Another relationship catch, 
not quite so well known, is this : “ A blind 
fiddler had a brother, who died. What rela¬ 
tion was the fiddler to the brother who 
died ? ” Of course, we are expected to answer 
“ Brother,” whereupon we are informed 
that the fiddler was a woman, and was 
therefore his sister* If we answer “ Sister,” 
then we are met by the rejoinder that the 
fiddler was a man and it was “ Brother.” 
The answer is thus indeterminate until 
we are told the sex of the blind fiddler. 
The puzzle of the Sentinel 
(Fig. 3) first appeared, so far as 
I have been able to discover, 
in “ Les Petites Aventures de 
Jerome Sharp" (Brussels, 

1789). An ancient monarch 
put a sentinel on a bridge and 
ordered that he should ques¬ 
tion every person who wished 
to cross as to his destination and intentions. 
If he told the truth he was to be allowed to 
pass on ; if he did not tell the truth he was 
to be cast into the deep waters of the river 
and drowned. If the sentinel failed to carry 
out his instructions on any occasion he was 
to be hanged on the gallows close by. One 
day a man, on being stopped 
and questioned, replied, “ I 
am going to be cast into the 
river by you and be drowned.” 

Here was a nice dilemma for 
the sentinel 1 If he allowed 
the man to pass on he was 
clearly disobeying his orders, 
for the stranger had then told 
an untruth. If he cast him 
into the river, then he was 
also in the wrong, because he 
had executed a man who 
had truthfully answered 



FIG. 3,—THE SENTINEL IN A DIFFICULTY. 



FIG. 4.— TO RE DRAWN WITH ONE 
STROKE OF THE FRNC 1 L. 



FIG, 5,—THIS CANNOT 6E DRAWN 
WITH A SINGLE STROKE. 
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question. Death was 
therefore staring the 
sentinel in the face t 
whatever he did. 
How might the senti¬ 
nel escape the gal¬ 
lows, without asking 
for mercy or accepting 
it, and without flying 
from the neighbour¬ 
hood? The answer 
given by the author 
certainly gets over 
the difficulty. He 
says : “ The sentinel 
might have escaped 
the gallows by fasten¬ 
ing a heavy stone to his neck and throwing 
himself into the river I ” But I think, if I 
had been the sentinel* I should have thrown 
the sophistical traveller into the river instead, 
for he obviously lied as to my intentions, 
and the fact of his truthfully prophesying the 
consequences of his false statement should 
not affect the matter in the right judgment 
of the monarch. Still, the author’s answer 
is beyond dispute. 

A little puzzle that Lewis Carroll was fond 
of giving to his child friends (see his “ Life 
and Letters,” page 370} was 
that of the three interlaced 
squares or diamonds,. I give 
an illustration of it (Fig, 4), 
The puzzle is to draw the 
figure in one continuous stroke 
without lifting the pencil 
from the paper or going over 
a line twice. This is some¬ 
times ascribed to him as its originator, but 
I have found it in a little book published 
in 1835, It is too easy for it to be necessary 
for me to give the solution ; you can start at 
any point you like and complete the figure- 
I introduce this puzzle simply in order to 
compare it with the old circle and square 
(Fig, 5), of which I also give an 
illustration. The conditions 
here are the same, but a solu¬ 
tion is quite impossible with¬ 
out some such trick as folding 
the paper, so as to get two 
parallel lines with one stroke 
of the pencil The rule is 
this. With any figure of this 
sort, half as many separate 
lines are necessary as there 
are points where an odd 
number of lines meet. It will 
be seen that there are four of 
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these points, A, B, C, and D, in the figure 
where five (an odd number of lines) meet. 
Therefore, it requires two separate continuous 
lines to complete the figure. Leave out the 
straight line, as an example, between C and D. 
Then the rest of the figure may be drawn in 
one stroke, only we must begin at A and end 
at B, or the reverse. Leave out other lines 
so that there shall remain 
only two odd “ nodes ” and 
you will find the rule work. 

Now, Lewis Carroll’s figure 
has no odd “ node ”; there¬ 
fore, it may be solved in 
one stroke, and we may 
begin anywhere we like. 

One of the simplest 
puzzles ever propounded is 
this: A box of sweets cost 
twopence-halfpenny, but the 
sweets cost twopence more 
than the box. How much 
did the box cost ? It is 
quite a sad example of the slipshod way in 
which people think, that nine out of ten 
(I do not think the proportion is too great) 
will reply that the box must have cost a 
halfpenny ! But if so, then, since the sweets 
cost twopence more than the box, the two 
together must have cost threepence. Of 
course, the correct answer is that the box 
cost a farthing and the sweets twopence- 
farthing. 

Some favourite old puzzles are solved by 
mere tricks, but these have doubtless served 
their purpose in sharpening the wits of 
children. Take, for example, the three 
pennies. Place three pennies in a row on 
the table, and ask the child to take away 
the coin from the centre without touching it. 
The answer, of course, is to remove one of 
the end coins, and the one indicated will no 
longer be in the centre. Then there is our 
ancient friend the Horseshoe (Fig. 6). Cut 
the shoe out of paper, 
and place the four¬ 
teen dots to represent 
nails, as in the illus¬ 
tration. The puzzle 
is to cut the horse¬ 
shoe into seven parts, 
each containing two 
nails, with two straight cuts. First make the 
lower cut, indicated by the dotted line ; then 
place the three pieces together, as shown, 
and make the upper cut. 

A better class of puzzle is the well-known 
one of the Railway. If New York and San 
Francisco are just seven days’ journey apart, 


and if trains start from both ends every day at 
noon, how many trains coming in an opposite 
direction will a train leaving New York meet 
before it arrives at its destination at San 
Francisco? This puzzle, which many people 
find so perplexing, is quite easy if you refer to 
the diagram I have given (Fig. 7). It will be 
seen that at the moment the train starts from 
New York there are six 
trains already on the way 
in the positions indicated, 
since it is a seven days' 
journey. The train num¬ 
bered 7 also starts at the 
same time. Therefore the 
train has to meet all these 
seven. But when the New 
York train is at point 1, an 
eighth train will be leaving 
San Francisco, when it is 
at point 2 a ninth train will 
be leaving, at point 3 a 
tenth, at point 4 an 
eleventh, at point 5 a twelfth, and at point 6 
a thirteenth train will be leaving San 
Francisco. Therefore the train will meet 
thirteen others on the journey. Of course, 
at the moment of its arrival a train will be 
just starting, but it cannot be said to “ meet ” 
this one on the journey. 

There is another question that has been 
put to me hundreds of times during the last 
few years—I have even received a request for 
the answer while writing this article—and it is 
perpetually appearing in the newspapers from 
innocent correspondents who seek the 
solution. Here it is, aryl I have no doubt 
thousands of readers will recognise it as a 
puzzle that has floored them. A man had in 
his pocket current silver coins of the realm 
to the value of fourteen shillings, but he was 
unable to give change for half a sovereiga 
What coins had he ? Now I confess to 
being utterly tired of saying, in print and out 

of it, that there is no 
possible solution. 
The fact is that the 
question must origin¬ 
ally have been pro¬ 
pounded by some 
practical joker as a 
hoax. Many of us 
would no doubt like to find that man. I am 
afraid that every attempt to destroy the hoax 
only gives it new life, and it is quite possible 
that some ill-disposed readers, who read of it 
_ here for the first time, will set the thing going 
again, like some pernicious daisy chain. Now 
a vast number will be put on their guard. 
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FIG. 7.—THIS WILL EXPLAIN THE RAILWAY PUZZLE. 
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Who has not heard 
the ancient puzzle of 
the Christians and 
Turks (Fig. 8), first pro¬ 
pounded by “ Tartag- 
lia ” (Nicola Fontana) in 
the sixteenth century? 

Fifteen Christians and 
fifteen Turks being at 
sea in the same vessel, 
a dreadful storm came 
on which obliged them 
to throw all their mer¬ 
chandise overboard. 

This, however, not being 
sufficient to lighten the 
ship, the captain in¬ 
formed them that there 
was no possibility of its 
being saved unless half the passengers were 
thrown overboard also. Having, therefore, 
caused them all to arrange themselves in a 
circle, by counting from nine to nine, and 
throwing every ninth person into the sea, it was 
found thatafter fifteen persons had been thrown 
overboard the fifteen Christians remained. 
How did the captain arrange those thirty 
persons so as to save the Christians? A 
very similar story is told by Hegesippus, the 
historian, of Josephus, who died a.d. 93. 
There is no easier way of solving the puzzle 
than by arranging thirty dots in a circle and 
making the actual count, as I have shown in 
a diagram. The numbers indicate the order 
in which the men are counted out, removed, 
and thrown over¬ 
board. I begin the 
count at the bar and 
always go in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow. 

We at once see where 
the Turks must stand 
in the ring. In fact, 
starting at the bar, we 
get the men in this 
order round thecircle: 

4C, 5T, 2C, iT, 3C, 
iT, iC, 2T, 2C, 3T, iC, 2T, 2C, iT. This 
means four Christians, then five Turks, then 
two Christians, and so on. To remember the 
order of the numbers, all you have to do 
is to commit to memory this line, “ From 
number’s aid and art, never will fame depart.” 
The vowels “a,” “e,” “ i,” “o,” and “u” 
represent the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 respec¬ 
tively. Therefore the vowels in the sentence 
will at once give us the order of numbers, 
4, 5 > 2 » I > 3> etc., for Christians and Turks 
alternately. 



FIG. 8.—HOW TO ARRANGE THE CHRISTIANS AND TURKS. 



FIG. 9.—LORD CHELMSFORD S LITTLE PUZZLE. 


Here is another old 
familiar friend (Fig. 9), 
but it is not generally 
known that it is sup¬ 
posed to have been 
invented by Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Chelmsford (Sir 
F. Thesiger), who died 
in 1878. A man had 
a square piece of land. 
He reserved to himself 
one-fourth part of it, as 
indicated in the diagram 
by the smaller shaded 
square. The remainder 
he divided among his 
four sons, so that each 
received a piece of land 
of equal size and exactly 
similar in shape. How was the land divided ? 
The geometrician will get at the answer in 
his own light and playful manner by a 
consideration of right angles and perimeters, 
but the infant just out of arms will simply 
divide the land into twelve equal squares as 
shown by the dotted lines, and, remembering 
that the number of fours in twelve are three, 
will without any difficulty so allot three 
squares to each son that they form in every 
case a similar shape, as indicated by the 
dark lines. 

The large majority of my readers will 
doubtless have heard of Lewis Carroll’s 
“ Monkey and Weight ” puzzle (Fig. 10). A 
rope is supposed to be hung over a wheel 

fixed to the roof of a 
building. At one end 
of the rope a weight 
is fixed, which exactly 
counter - balances a 
monkey which is 
hanging on to the 
other end. Suppose 
that the monkey 
begins to climb the 
rope, what will be 
the result ? Here is 
author’s diary (“ Life 
318), showing the 
held by mathemati- 
“ Got Professor 



an extract from the 
and Letters,” page 
very divergent views 
cians on the question 
Clifton’s answer to the ‘ Monkey and Weight 
Problem.’ It is very curious the different 
views taken by good mathematicians. Price 
says the weight goes up, with increasing 
velocity ; Clifton (and Harcourt) that it goes 
up at the same rate as the monkey; while 
Sampson says that it goes down.” The 

opinion hastily arrived at by most people 
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(who overlook the point of the 
centre of gravity) is that given 
by a correspondent quoted in 
“ The Lewis Carroll Picture 
Book,” page 268, that “ the 
weight remains stationary/ 1 
Our friend, the man in the 
street, generally settles the 
matter to his own satisfaction 
in a very few minutes, but it is 
really much more complex and 
difficult than he supposes. It 
is not very hard to arrive at 
an answer theoretically if you 
eliminate such things as fric¬ 
tional resistances, inertia of 
pulley, weight of rope, 
initial impulse, air resist¬ 
ances, and so on, and the 
solution will depend on 
which of these things you 
ignore. But when you 
have to deal with a live 
monkey and a rope and 
pulley of which you know 
nothing, the conditions 
are such that it is not PIE 
possible to give an answer 
to the question* Mechanical contrivances 
have been devised to try to settle the question, 
but the results are not satisfactory, for, to 
take only one point, a clockwork apparatus 
will ascend with a steady motion that cannot 
be expected of any monkey. 

Here is a little tangle that is perpetually 
cropping up in various guises* A cyclist 
bought a bicycle for fifteen pounds and 
gave in payment a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds. The seller went to a neighbouring 
shopkeeper and got him to change the cheque 
for him, and the cyclist, 
having received his ten 
pounds change, mounted 
the machine and dis¬ 
appeared. The cheque 
proved to be valuele*ss, 
and the salesman was re¬ 
quested by his neighbour 
to refund the amount he 
had received. To do 
this, he was compelled to 
borrow the twenty-five 
pounds from a friend, 
as the cyclist forgot to 
leave his address, and 
could not be found. 

Now, as the bicycle 
cost the salesman eleven 
pounds, how much 
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money did he lose altogether ? People 
give all sorts of absurd answers to 
this question, and yet it is perfectly 
simple if one just considers that the 
salesman cannot possibly have lost 
more than the cyclist actually stole. 
The latter rode away with a bicycle 
which cost the salesman eleven 
pounds, and the ten [rounds “change M ; 
he thus made off with twenty-one 
pounds, iti exchange for a worth* 
less bit of paper* This is 
the exact amount of the 
salesman’s loss, and the 
other operations of chang¬ 
ing the cheque and bor¬ 
rowing from a friend do 
not affect the question in 
the slightest The loss of 
prospective profit on the 
sale of the bicycle is, of 
course, not direct loss of 
money out of pocket* 

It is a curious fact that 
the answers always given to 
some of the best-known 
puzzles that appear in 
every little book of fire¬ 
side recreations that has been published for the 
last fifty or a hundred years are either quite 
unsatisfactory or clearly wrong. Yet nobody 
ever seems to detect their faults* Here is an 
example : “ The Sheep Fold*” A farmer had 
a pen made of fifty hurdles, capable of holding 
a hundred sheep only. Supposing he wanted 
to make it sufficiently large to hold double that 
number, how many additional hurdles must he 
have? I will leave the reader to examine this 
simple question for himself. Here is another 
old friend: “The Puzzle Wall” (Fig. 11). 

There was a small lake, 
around which four poor 
men built their cottages. 
Four rich men afterwards 
built their mansions, as 
shown in the illustration, 
and they wished to have 
the lake to themselves, so 
they instructed a builder 
to put up the shortest pos¬ 
sible wall that would ex¬ 
clude the cottagers^ but 
give themselves free 
access to the lake. How 
was the wall to be built ? 

(The correct answers 
to the last two little 
puzzles will appear in 
our next number.) 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER V. 

the secret panel* 

HERE shall we hide him?" 
Elfrida asked, impatiently. 

Cousin Bet, fired by 
El fr i daV e n thusiasm, 
jumped up and began to 
finger the carved flowers 
above the chimney piece. 

“The secret room,” she said; “but slip 
the bolt to and turn the key in the lock.” 

Elfrida locked the room door, and turned 
to see the carved mantelpiece open like a 
cupboard. 

Then Elfrida flew to the window and set 
back the casement quite wide, and in climbed 
the beautiful gentleman and stood there, very 
handsome and tall, bowing to Miss Betty, 
who sank on her knees and kissed the white, 
jewelled hand he held out. 

“Quick!” said Elfrida. “Get into the 
hole.” 

“There are stairs,” said Betty, snatching a 
candle in its silver candlestick and holding it 
high. 

The Chevalier St. George sprang to a 
chair, got his knee on the mantelpiece, and 
went into the hole, just as Alice goes through 
the looking-glass in Mr. Tenniel's picture, 
Betty handed him the candle, which his 
white hand reached down to take. Then 
Elfrida jumped on the chair and shut the 
panel, leaped down, and opened the room 
door just as the maid reached its other side 
with the supper-tray. 

When the cousins were alone Bet threw 
her arms round Elfrida. 

“Don't be afraid, little cousin,” she 
whispered; “your Cousin Bet will see that 
no harm comes to you from this adventure. 11 

“ Well, I do think! ” said Elfrida, getting 


out of the embrace most promptly, “ when it 
was me let him in, and you'd have screamed 
the house down if I hadn't stopped you——” 
“Stop chattering, child,” said Bet, draw¬ 
ing a distracted hand over her pretty fore¬ 
head, “and let me set my wits to work, how 
I may serve my King, 1 ' 

said Elfrida, scornfully, “should give 
him something to eat and see that his bed's 
aired; but I suppose that would be too 
vulgar and common for you.” 


VoL xxxy.—76. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


The two looked at each other across the 
untasted supper. 

“ Impertinent chit,” said Bet 

“ Chit yourself,” retorted Elfrida.. 

Then she laughed. 

“ Come, Cousin Bet,” she. said ; “ your 
uncle's away and you’re grown up. I’ll tell 
you what to do. You just be wise and 
splendid, so that your portrait’ll be in the 
illustrated Christmas numbers in white satin 
and an anxious expression. ‘ The saviour of 
her King ’—that’s what it’ll say.” 

“ Don’t wander in your speech, child,” 
said Cousin Bet, pressing her hand to her 
brow ; “ I’ve enough to distract me without 
that. And if you desire to ask my pardon, 
do so.” 

“ Oh, well, I beg your pardon—there ! ” 
said Elfrida, with extreme irritation. “ Now 
perhaps you’ll give your King something to 
eat” 

“ Climb into that hole—with a tray ? And 
the servants, perhaps, coming in any minute ? 
What would you say to them if they did ? ” 

“ All right, then, Til go,” said Elfrida, 
only too glad of the chance. 

Bet touched the secret spring, and when 
Elfrida had climbed into the dark hole— 
which she did quite easily—handed her the 
supper-tray. 

“ Oh, bother,” said Elfrida, setting it down 
at her feet with great promptness. “ It’s too 
heavy. ( He’ll have to come down and fetch 
it. Give me a candle and shut the panel, 
and tell me which way to go.” 

“To the right and up the steps. Be sure you 
kneel and kiss his hand before you say a word.” 

Elfrida reached down for the candle in its 
silver candlestick, the panel clicked into 
place, and she stood there among the cob¬ 
webby shadows of the secret passage, the 
light in her hand and the tray at her feet. 

“ It’s only a Mouldiwarp magic adventure,” 
she said, to hearten herself, turned to the 
right, and went up the stairs. They were 
steep and narrow. At the top she saw the 
long, light line of a slightly-opened door. 
To knock seemed unwise. Instead, she spoke 
softly, her lips against the line of light. 

“ It’s me,” she said, and instantly the door 
opened and the beautiful gentleman stood 
before her. 

The secret room had a little furniture—a 
couch, a table, chairs—all old-fashioned, and 
their shapes showed beautiful, even in the 
dim light of the two candles. 

“ Your supper,” said Elfrida, “ is at the 
bottom of the stairs. The tray was too heavy 
for me. Do you mind fetching it up ? ” 


“ If you’ll show me a light,” he said, and 
went. 

“ You’ll stay and eat with me ? ” said he, 
when she had lighted him back to the secret 
room and he had set the tray on the table. 

“ I mustn’t,” said Elfrida. “ Cousin Bet’s 
such a muff; she wouldn’t know where to 
say I was if the servants came in. Oh, I 
say ! I’m so sorry I forgot She told me to 
kneel and kiss your hand before I said any¬ 
thing about supper. I’ll do it now.” 

“ Nay,” said he; “ I'll kiss thy cheek, little 
lady, and drink a health to him who shall 
kiss thy lips when thou’rt seventeen and I 
am—what was it—five hundred ? ” 

“Two hundred and thirty,” said Elfrida, 
returning his kiss cordially. 

“ The absent tray will betray you,” said 
he, taking food and wine from it and setting 
them on the table. “ Now I will carry this 
down again. You have all the courage, but 
not quite the cunning, of a conspirator.” 

“ How long are you going to Stay here ? ” 
Elfrida asked. “ I suppose you’re escaping 
from someone or something, like in 
history ? ” 

“ I shall not stay long,” he said. “If 
anyone should ask you if you have seen the 
King, what would you say ? ” 

“ I should say ‘ no,’ ” said Elfrida, boldly. 
“ You see, I can’t possibly know that you’re 
the King. You just say so, that’s all. 
Perhaps really you aren’t.” 

“ Exquisite ! ” said he. “ So you don’t 
believe me ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I do ! ” said Elfrida; “ but I 
needn’t, you know.” 

“ S’life ! ” he said. “ But I wish I were. 
There’d be a coronet for somebody.” 

“ You wish you were-” 

“ Safely away, my little lady. And as for 
coronets, the jewels are safe. See, I have 
set them in the cupboard in the comer.” 

Then he carried down the tray, and 
Elfrida, who was very hungry, tried to per¬ 
suade Bet that she must eat, if only to keep 
up her strength for the deeds of daring that 
might want doing at any moment 

But Bet declared that she could not eat ; 
the least morsel would choke her. And as 
for going to bed, she was assuring her cousin 
that she knew her duty to her King better 
than that, and that she would defend her 
Sovereign with her life, if need were, when 
her loyal ecstasies were suddenly interrupted. 

For the quiet of the night was broken by 
a great knocking at the castle door and the 
heavy voice of a man crying:— 

“ Open, in the Queen’s name ! ” 
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“They’ve come for 
him! All is lost! We 
are betrayed ! What 
shall we do ? M 

i * 1 Eat” said Elfrida; 

“eat for your life.” 

She pushed Bet into 
a chair and thrust a 
plate before her, put 
a chunk of meat-pie 
on her plate and an¬ 
other on her own, 

“(let your mouth 
full/ 1 she whispered, 
filling her own as she 
spoke — 41 so full you 
can't speak—it'll give 
you time to think.” 

And then the door 
opened, and in a 
moment the room was 
full of gentlemen in 
riding dress, with very 
stern faces* And they 
all had swords, 

Betty, with her 
mouth quite full, was 
trying not to look 
towards the panel 
Elfrida, whose mouth 
was equally full, 
looked at the gentle¬ 
man who seemed to 
be leading the others, 
and remarked 

“ This is a nice 
time of night to come 
knocking people 
up - ” 

41 All hours are alike 
to a loyal subject,” 
said a round, fat blue¬ 
eyed gentleman in a 
green suit. £i Have you 
any strangers under 
your roof to-night?' 

“Oh!” cried* Bet a all is lost!” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances 
crowded round her. 

<£ You have a stranger here? ” they asked ; 
and 41 Where is he ?” and “ You cannot refuse 
to give him up.” 

“ My heart told me so,” cried Bet. “ I 
knew it was he you were seeking,” and with 
that she fainted elegantly into the arms of 
the nearest gentleman. 

“Ask the child—children and fools speak 
the truth,” said the fat, blue-eyed gentleman. 
Elfrida found herself suddenly lifted on to 
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the table, from which she could see over the 
heads of the gentlemen who stood all round 
her. She could see Bet reclining on the sofa, 
and the open door with servants crowding in 
it, all eyes and ears. 

“ Now,” said a dozen voices, “the truth, 
little miss." 

“ What do you want to know ? ” she 
asked, and, in a much lower tone, “ I shan’t 
tell you anything unless you send the servants 
away*” 

The door was closed and the truth was 

asked for again. 
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“ If you’ll only tell me what you want to 
know,” she repeated. 

“ Does any stranger lie here to-night.” 

“ No,” said Elfrida. She knew that the 
beautiful gentleman in the secret chamber 
was not lying down, but sitting to his supper. 

“ But Miss Arden said * All is lost,’ and 
she knew ’twas he whom we sought.” 

“ Well,” Elfrida carefully explained, “ it’s 
like this. You see, we were robbed by a 
highwayman to-day, and I think that upset 
my cousin. She’s rather easily upset, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Very easily,” several voices agreed ; and 
someone added that it was a hare-brained 
business. 

“ The shortest way’s the best,” said the 
plum-coloured gentleman. “ Is Sir Edward 
Talbot here ? ” 

“ No, he isn’t,” said Elfrida, downrightly ; 
“ and I don’t believe you’ve got any business 
coming into people’s houses and- frightening 
» other people into fits, and I shall tell Lord 
Arden when he comes home.” 

“ Zooks ! ” someone cried, “ the child’s 
got a spirit; and she’s right, too, strike me 
if she isn’t.” 

“ If,” said Elfrida, “ you think your 
Talbot’s playing hide-and-seek here,, and if 
he’s done anything wrong, you can look for 
him if you like. But I don’t believe .Lord 
Arden will like it That’s all. I should 
like to get down on to the floor, if you 
please! ” 

I don’t know whether Elfrida would have 
had the courage to say all this if she had not 
remembered that this was history times, and 
not now-times. But the gentlemen seemed 
delighted with her bravery. 

They lifted her gently, down, and, with 
many apologies for having discommoded the 
ladies, they went out of the room and out of 
the castle. Through the window Elfrida 
heard their voices and the clatter and 
stamp of their horses’ hoofs as they mounted 
and rode off, laughing heartily. 

She could not bear to go back into her 
own time without seeing the end of the 
adventure. So she went to bed in a large 
four-poster, with Cousin Bet for company. 
The fainting fit lasted exactly as long as the 
strange gentlemen were in the house, which 
was very convenient. 

Elfrida got up very early in the morning 
and went down into the parlour. She had 
meant to go and see how the King was, and 
whether he wanted his shaving-water first 
thing, as her daddy used to do. But it was 
so very, very early that she decided that it 


would be better to wait a little. The King 
might be sleepy, and sleepy people were not 
always grateful, she knew, for early shaving- 
water. 

So she went out into the fields where the 
dew was grey on the grass, and up on to 
Arden Knoll. And she stood there and 
heard the skylarks. And presently she saw 
two figures coming across the fields from 
where the spire of Arden Church rose out of 
the tops of trees as round and green as the 
best double-curled parsley. And one of the 
gentlemen wore a green coat and the other 
a purple coat, and she thought to herself how 
convenient it was to recognise people half a 
mile away by the colour of their clothes. 

Quite plainly they were going to the 
castle—so she went down too, and met them 
at the gate with a civil “ Good morning.” 

“You are no lie-abed, at least,” said the 
green gentleman. “ And so no stranger lay 
at Arden last night, eh ? ” 

Elfrida found this difficult to answer. No 
doubt the King had lain—was probably still 
lying—in the secret chamber. But was he a 
stranger ? No, of course he wasn’t So— 

“ No,” she said. 

And then through the open window ol 
the parlour came, very unexpectedly and 
suddenly, a leg in a riding boot, then another 
leg, and then the whole of the beautiful 
gentleman stood in front of them. 

“ So-ho 1 ” he said. “ Speak softly, for the 
servants are not yet about.” 

“ They are ,” said Elfrida, “ only they’re at 
the back. Creep along under the wall; you 
will get away without their seeing you then.” 

“ Always a wonderful counsellor,” said 
the beautiful gentleman, bowing gracefully. 
“ Come with us, little maid. I have no 
secrets from thee." 

So they all crept along close to the castle 
wall to that comer from which, between two 
shoulders of down, you can see the sea. 
There they stopped. 

“ And the wager’s mine,” said the beauti¬ 
ful gentleman, “ for all you tried to spoil it. 
That was not in the bond, Fitzgerald, enter¬ 
ing Arden at night at nine of the clock, to 
ferret me out like a pack of hounds after 
Reynard.” 

“ There was nothing barred,” said the 
green gentleman. “We tried waylaying you 
on the road, but you were an hour early.” 

“ Ah,” said the beautiful gentleman, “ put¬ 
ting back clocks is easy work. And the 
ostler at the Bull loves a handsome wager 
nigh as well as he loves a guinea.” 

“ I do wish you’d explain,” said Elfrida, 
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almost stamping with curiosity and im¬ 
patience. 

“ And so I will, my pretty,” said he, 
laughing. 

“Aren’t you the King? You said you 
were.” 

“Nay, nay—not so fast. I asked thee 
what thou wouldst say if I told you I was 
King James.” 

“ Then who are you ? ” she asked. 

“ Plain Edward Talbot, Baronet, at your 
ladyship’s service,” he said, with another of 
his fine bows. 

“But I don’t understand ,” she said; “do 
tell me all about it from the beginning.” So 
he told her, and the other gentlemen stood 
by, laughing. 

“ The other night I was dining with Mr. 
Fitzgerald here, and the talk turned on high¬ 
way robbery, and on Arden Castle here, 
with other matters. And these gentlemen, 
with others of the party, laid me a wager— 
five hundred guineas it was—that I would 
not rob a coach. I took the wager. And I 
wagered beside that I would rob a coach of 
the Arden jewels, and that I would lie a 
night at Arden beside, and no one should 
know my name there. And I have done 
both, and won my wager. I am but newly 
come home from foreign parts, so your 
cousin could not know my face. But, 
zounds, child! had it not been for thee I 
had lost my wager. I counted on Miss 
Arden’s help — and a pale-faced, fainting, 
useless fine lady I should have found her. 
But thou—thou’rt a girl in a thousand. And 
I’ll buy thee the finest fairing I can find next 
time I go to London. We are all friends. 
Tell pretty miss to hold that tongue of hers, 
and none shall hear the tale from us.” 

“ But all these gentlemen coming last 
night. All the servants know.” 

“ The gentlemen came, no doubt, to 
protect Miss Arden, in case the villainous 
highwayman should have hidden behind the 
window curtain. Oh, but the wise child it 
is—has a care for every weak point in our 
armour! ” 

Then he told his friends the whole of the 
adventure, and they laughed very merrily, for 
all they had lost their wager, and went 
home to breakfast across the dewy fields. 

“ It’s nice of him to think me brave and all 
that,” Elfrida told herself; “ but I do wish 
he’d really been the King.” 

When she had told Betty what had hap¬ 
pened everything seemed suddenly to be not 
worth while; she did not feel as though she 
cared to stay any longer in that part of the 


past—so she ran upstairs, through the attic 
and the pigeon-noises, back into her own 
times, and went down and found Edred sitting 
on the second-hand of the daisy-clock; and 
he did not believe she had been away at all. 
For all the time she had been away seemed 
no time to him, because he had been sitting 
on that second-hand. 

So when the Mouldiwarp told them to go 
along in, they went; and the way they went 
was not in, but out, and round under the 
castle wall to the comer from which you could 
see the sea. And there they lay on the warm 
grass, and Elfrida told Edred the whole story, 
and at first he did not believe a word of it. 

“ But it’s true, I tell you,” said she. “ You 
don’t suppose I should make up a whole tale 
like that, do you ? ” 

“ No,” said Edred. “ Of course, you’re 
not clever enough. But you might have read 
it in a book.” 

“Well, I didn’t,” said Elfrida, “so there 1 ” 

“ If it was really true, you might have come 
back for me. You know how I’ve always 
wanted to meet a highwayman—you know 
you do.” 

“ How could I come back ? How was I 
to get off the horse and run home and get in 
among the chests and the pigeon-noises and 
come out here and take you back ? The 
highwayman—Talbot, I mean—would have 
been gone long before we got back.” 

• “No, he wouldn’t,”said Edred, obstinately. 
“ You forget I was sitting on the clock and 
stopping it. There wasn’t any time while 
you were gone—if you were gone.” 

“There was with me” said Elfrida. “ Don’t 
you see-” 

“ There wouldn’t have been if you’d come 
back where I was,” Edred interrupted. 

“ How can you be so aggravating ? ” 
Elfrida found suddenly that she was losing 
her temper. “ You can’t be as stupid as 
that, really.” 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” said Edred. “ I can, 
though, if I like. And stupider— much 
stupider,” he added, darkly. “ You wait.” 

“ Edred,” said his sister, slowly and fer¬ 
vently, “ sometimes I feel as if I must shake 
you.” 

“ You daren’t! ” said Edred. 

“ Do you dare me to ? ” 

“ Yes” said Edred, fiercely. 

Of course, you are aware that after that, by 
all family laws, Elfrida was obliged to shake 
him. She did, and burst into tears. He 
looked at her for a moment and—but no— 
tears are unmanly. I would not betray the 
weaknesses of my herq>. I.et us draw a veil, 
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So she told him all over again. 

“ And where,” said Edred, when she had 
quite finished, “ where did you put the 

jewels ? ” 

“ I—they—he put them in the corner cup¬ 
board in the secret room,” said Elfrida. 

“ If you'd taken me and not been in such 
a hurry—no, I’m not quarrelling, I'm only 

reasoning with you 
like Aunt Edith—if 
I*d been there I 
should have buried 
those jewels some¬ 
where and then come 
back for me, and 
we'd have dug them 
up, and been rich 
beyond the dreams of 
—what do you call it” 
“But I never told 
Betty where they were. 
Perhaps they're there 
now. Let's go and 
look,” 

“ If they are,” said he, “ Til 
believe everything you've 
been telling me without 
trying at all,” 

“ You'll have to do that 
if there's a secret room, won’t you ? 11 

“ PVaps,” said Edred; 44 let's go and see. 
I expect I shall have got a headache pre¬ 
sently. You didn't ought to have shaken 
me. Mrs. Honeysett says it's very bad for 
people to be shaken—it mixes up their brains 
inside their heads so that they ache, and 
you’re stupid. I expect that’s what made you 
say I was stupid,” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Elfrida, despairingly, 
“You know that was before I shook you, 
and I did say I was sorry." 

“I know it was, but it comes to the same 
thing. Come on—let's have a squint at your 
old secret room.” 

But, unfortunately, it was now' dinner-time. 
If you do happen to know the secret of a 
carved panel with a staircase hidden away 
behind it, you don't want to tell that secret 
lightly—as though it were the day of the 
week* or the date of the Battle of Waterloo, 
or what nine times seven is—not even 
to a grown-up so justly liked as Mrs. 
Honeysett. And, besides, a hot beef steak 
pudding and greens do not seem to go 
well with the romances of old day^ To 
have looked for the spring of that panel 
while that dinner smoked on the board 
w*ould have been as unseemly as to try on 

a new gold crown over curhpapers. Elfrida 
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or take a turn round the castle and come 
back to them presently. 

It is just as well that we went away w T hen 
we did, for we really turned our backs on a 
most unpleasant scene* And now that we 
come back to them, though they are still cry¬ 
ing, Elfrida is saying that she is very sorry. 

“Oh, all right/' he says, 11 I'm sorry too. 
There! But us saying w T eVe sorry won’t 
make us unquarrel That's the w'orst of it. 
We sha'n't be able to find The Door for 
three days now. I do wish we hadn’t. It is 
sickening,” 

“Never mind,” said Elfrida \ “we didn’t 
have a real I'll-never-speak to you again-you- 
see-if-I-do quarrel, did we ? ” 

“ I don't suppose it matters what sort of 
quarrel you have,” said the boy, in gloom. 
41 Look here—I’ll tell you what—you tell me 
all about it over again and I'll try to believe 
you. I really will, on the honour of an Arden,” 
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felt this. And Edred did not more than half 
believe in the secret, anyway. And, besides, 
he was very hungry. 

“ Wait till afterwards,” was what they said 
to each other in whispers, while Mrs. Honey- 
sett was changing the plates. 

“ You do do beautiful cooking,” Edred 
remarked, as the gooseberry pie was cut 
open and revealed its chrysoprase-coloured 
contents. 

“You do the beautiful eating then,” said 
Mrs. Honeysett, “and you be quick about it. 
You ain’t got into no mischief this morning, 
have you ? You look as though butter 
wouldn’t melt in either of your mouths, and 
that’s always a sign of something being up 
with most children.” 

“ No, indeed we haven’t,” said Elfrida, 
earnestly, “and we don’t mean to either. 
And our looking like that’s only because we 
brushed our hairs with wet brushes, most 
likely. It does make you look good, some¬ 
how ; I’ve often noticed it.” 

“ I’ve been flying round this morning,” 
Mrs. Honeysett went on, “ so as to get down 
to my sister’s for a bit this afternoon. She’s 
not so well again, poor old dear, and I might 
be kept late. But my niece Emily’s coming 
up to take charge. She’s a nice lively young 
girl; she’ll get you your teas, and look after 
you as nice as nice. Now don’t you go doing 
anything what you wouldn’t if I was behind 
of you, will you ? That’s dears.” 

Nothing could have happened better. 
Both children felt that Emily, being a young 
girl, would be more easy to manage than 
Mrs. Honeysett. As soon as they were 
alone they talked it over comfortably, and 
decided that the best thing to do would be 
to ask Emily if she would go down to the 
station and see if there was a parcel there for 
Master Arden or Miss Arden. 

“ And if there isn’t,” Elfrida giggled, 
“ we’ll say she’d better wait till it comes. 
We’ll run down and fetch her as soon as 
we’ve explored the secret chamber.” 

“ I say,” Edred remarked, thoughtfully, 
“ we haven’t bothered much about finding 
the treasure, have we ? I thought that was 
what we were going into history for.” 

“ Now, Edred,” said his sister, “ you know 
very well we didn’t go into history on purpose.” 

“No —but,” said Edred, “we ought to 
have. Suppose the treasure is really these 
jewels. We’d sell them and rebuild Arden 
Castle like it used to be, wouldn’t we ? ” 

“ We’d give Auntie Edith a few jewels, I 
think, wouldn’t we ? She is such a dear, you 
know.” 


“ Yes ; she should have first choice. I do 
believe we’re on the brink, and I feel just 
exactly like as if something real was going to 
happen—not in history, but here at Arden— 
Now-Arden.” 

“ I do hope we find the jewels,” said 
Elfrida. “ Oh, I do! And I do hope we 
manage the lively young girl all right.” 

Mrs. Honeysett’s best dress was a nice 
bright red—the kind of colour you can see a 
long way off. They watched it till it dis¬ 
appeared round a shoulder of the downs, and 
then set about the task of managing Emily. 

The lively young girl proved quite easy to 
manage. The idea of “ popping on her hat ’’ 
and running down to the station was naturally 
much pleasanter to her than the idea of wash¬ 
ing the plates that had been used for beef¬ 
steak pudding and gooseberry pie, and then 
giving the kitchen a thorough scrub out— 
which was the way Mrs. Honeysett had meant 
her to spend the afternoon. 

Her best dress—she had slipped the skirt 
over her print gown so as to look smart as 
she came up through the village—was a 
vivid violet, another good distance colour. 
It also was watched till it dipped into the 
lane. 

“ And now,” cried Elfrida, “ we’re all 
alone, and we can explore the great secret! ” 

“ But suppose somebody comes,” said 
Edred, “and interrupts, and finds it out, 
and grabs the jewels, and all is lost. There’s 
tramps, you know, and gipsy-women with 
baskets.” 

“ Yes—or a drink of water, or to ask the 
time. I’ll tell you what—we’ll lock up the 
doors, back and front.” 

They did. But even this did not satisfy 
the suddenly cautious Edred. 

“ The parlour door, too,” he said. 

So they locked the parlour door, and 
Elfrida put the key in a safe place, “ for fear 
of accidents,” she said. I do not at all know 
what she meant, and when she came to think 
it over'later she did not know either. But 
it seemed all right at the time. 

They had provided themselves with a box 
of matches' and a candle—and now the 
decisive moment had come, as they say about 
battles. 

Elfrida fumbled for the secret spring. 

“ How does it open ? ” asked the boy. 

“ I’ll show you presently,” said the girl. 
She could not show him then, because, in 
point of fact, she did not know. She only 
knew there was a secret spring, and she was 
feeling for it with both hands among the 
carved wreaths the panels, as she stood 
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with one foot on each of the arms of a very 
high chair—the only chair in the room high 
enough for her to be able to reach all round 
the panel Suddenly something clicked and 
the secret door flew open—she just had time 
to jump to the floor, or it would have knocked 
her down. 

Then she climbed up again and got into 
the hole, and Edred handed her the 
candle, 

“ Where’s the matches ? " she asked 

“ In my pocket,” said he, firmly, sc Fm 
not going to have you starting off without 
me —again r 


EDRED AMD THE BIG CHAIR FELL TO THE FLOOR.* 


“ Well, come on, then/* said Elfrida, 
ignoring the injustice of this speech. 

“All right/' said Edred, climbing on the 
chair, 44 How does it open ? ” 

He had half closed the door, and was 
feeling among the carved leaves, as he had 
seen her do, 

“ Oh, come on,” said Elfrida ; “ oh—look 
out! ” 

Well might she request her careless brother 
to look out. As he reached up to touch 
the carving the chair tilted, he was jerked 
forwardj caught at the carving to save him¬ 
self, missed it, and fell forward with all his 
weight against the half-open 
I door. It shut with a loud 
bang. Then a resounding 
crash echoed through the 
quiet house as Edred and 
the big chair fell to the floor 
in, so to speak, each others 
arms. 

There was a stricken pause. 
Then Elfrida from the other 
side of the panel beat upon it 
with her fists and shouted :— 
“ Open the door ! You 
aren't hurt, are you?" 

“ Yes, I am—very much,” 
said Edred, from the out¬ 
side of the secret door, and 
also from the hearthrug. 
“ I've twisted my leg in the 
kniekerbocker part, and Fve 
got a great bump on my 
head, and I think I'm going 
to be very poorly" 

14 Well, open the panel 
first/’ said Elfrida, rather un¬ 
feelingly. But then she was 
alone in the dark on the 
other side of the panel 

“ I don’t know how to/ 4 
said Edred, and Elfrida 
heard the sound of someone 
picking himself up from 
among disordered furniture. 

“ Feel among the leaves, 
like 1 did,” she said; “ it’s 
quite easy* You*ll soon find 
it” 

There was no answer from 
Edred, only silence. 


(To he continued,) 
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MEN- 


T may easily be 
imagined that the 
profession of n con¬ 
tortionist requires 
an early start and 
a long apprenticeship. Yet 
there are certain contortionists 
in whom the gift has suddenly 
revealed itself in later life, 

Boyston, of whose extraordi¬ 
nary exploits the pictures ac¬ 
companying this article give 
such a striking and startling 
idea, started life as a tailor. 

These pictures give such a 
vivid impression of Boyston’s feats that further 
description of them is unnecessary. He may 
be called one of the kings of his profession. 
But without attaining quite such marvellous 
results, there are many methods by which a 
contortionist can produce a sensation, One 
startling exploit which sent a thrill through 
the whole audience happened a few weeks 
ago at a theatre in Berlin, A gentleman in a 

Vol* KSXY. —77 t 


dinner jacket and a tall hat ap¬ 
peared upon the stage. He was 
walking backwards, but never¬ 
theless his head was facing the 
audience and looking at them. 
When he had almost reached 
the footlights the gentleman, 
without moving his head, slowly 
turned his back into its natural 
position. Then he saluted the 
spectators and retired. It is 
impossible to imagine what a 
strange impression this pho¬ 
no m enon prod u c ed, 

The acrobats of the music- 
halls have no end in view except to cause 
amusement. But suppose one should meet 
them in ordinary life! Mr Berkeley, the pro¬ 
prietor of a London hotel, was in his office 
about six o’clock one evening when he heard 
a knock at his door, while a voice, which 
seemed to express pain, cried “Open f ” Mr. 
Berkeley obeyed, but a cry of horror escaped 
him, and he almost fell backwards. He saw 
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before him, rolling on the ground, 
topsy-turvy, a kind of human ball, 
which was walking upon its hands, 
with the head twisted round, eyes 
protruding, and neck contorted. 

“ 1 did not wish to alarm my 
neighbours/' gasped this extra¬ 
ordinary being—it was a con¬ 
tortionist from a circus, who 
had been practising in his room 
— u but I cannot unhook my 
leg from behind my neck, and 
unless you can help me 1 am 
afraid it is all up with me.” 

Mr. Berkeley disentangled the acrobat, who 
fell exhausted on a chair. He had descended 
twenty stairs upon his hands in this position ! 

Among many Oriental nations contor¬ 
tion ism forms a part of their religious 
professions, especially among the Indian 
yogas and fakirs. Bava Luchman If ass is a 
Brahmin of the first class, as is attested by 
the red patch which marks his forehead. 
For fourteen years he received from the 
priests of the Black Caves of Central India the 


necessary education in order to 
become a yoga, as a yoga must be 
capable of taking the forty-eight 
postures of the Hindu idols, Bava 
was soon the most extraordinary 
and the most skilful of contor¬ 
tionists. At Benares he was seen 
by a rich English merchant of, 
Bombay, who advised him to 
exhibit himself in Europe. It is 
impossible, for want of spare, 
to describe Bava’s extraordinary 
performances, but perhaps his 
greatest trick consists in balancing 
himself on the ends of his fingers while the 
whole of his body is in the air. Bava seemed 
very surprised at the startling success of this 
exhibition, as, he states, in order to obtain 
the rank of yoga in the Black Caves of India 
he had to continue in this position on the 
ends of his lingers, under the eyes of the 
judges, without a second's intervalj/tfr seven 
days ami nights ! 

Just as tight rope walkers acknowledge as 
their chief the ifoakfanBlondin, so contor 
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tionists take as 
their model the 
celebrated man- 
serpent, Marine! li. 
Besides his ap¬ 
pearances in 
public, he has 
given a perform¬ 
ance for scientific 
purposes before 
the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine, One 
of his extraordi¬ 
nary poses on that 
occasion is shown 
in the picture re¬ 
produced below. 
Four hundred 
doctors were pre¬ 
sent, who declared 
that the elemen¬ 
tary laws of 


sprang on to the stage, lifted 
the young girl in his arms, and 
carried her into Che wings, where 
he remained until 
the doctor assured 
him she was out of 
danger. For a fort¬ 
night he reappeared 
no more, but every 
morning a messenger 
left an enormous 
bunch of roses at 
the lady’s house. 
Finally the handbills 
announced the re¬ 
turn of Kate Weber, 
and that very night 
the stranger was in 
the theatre again, 
seated in the same 
stall as before. On 
recognising him, 
Kate was so agitated 


an unkivallkd txKi'm.E feat of contention ism. 



physiology and anatomy did not exist in the 
case of Marinelli. 

It is a surprising fact that in this par¬ 
ticularly difficult 
branch of the 
acrobatic art are 
numbered many 
women. As may 
be seen by our 
pictures, the wife 
of Mr, Bovston is 
hardly a less 
su ccessfu 1 con tor- 
tionist than him¬ 
self. Another 
famous lady acrobat 
was Kate Weber, 
a German girl, with 
whom is connected 
a romantic story. 

One evening at the 
circus she had the 
misfortune to fall 
from her trapeze. 

At the same 
moment a spectator 


that she broke down in her performance 
and retired in great distress. But in the 
wings the stranger rejoined her. 

“Excuse me,” 
he said, “ I am 
so faint-hearted 
that but for the 
accident of the 
other day 1 should 
never have de¬ 
clared my feelings, 
I love you, and I 
ask you to he my 
wife. Will you take 
me?” 

Kate Weber 
accepted him. 
This timid stranger 
proved to be a 
very wealthy man, 
and the lady 
acrobat, at the 
cost of a bad 
shaking, thus won 
the happiness of 
her life. 


MA RTNRI.LI IN ONE QP THE EXTRA OR DLN Alt Y WHICH HE 

EXHIUITFP mefuRE THE f*AR|S FACULTY OF MEDICINE* 
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ARE HER EYES OPEN OR CLOSED? 


HE peculiarity about this photograph is that on 
close examination the eyes appear open, while 
on holding it at a distance they look lo lie closed. 
This effect was caused by the lady moving her eyes 
while I was taking the portrait.—Mr. F. Obemdorfer,, 
58, Alexandra Road, Hampstead, N,W* 

A MUSICAL TRAMP+ 

HIS curiously-made violin is the work of an 
ingenious tramp who earns his living by playing 
in the streets* The body of it is made out of an old 
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tin, with the lop of a spade fixed in as a handle, while 
for a bow he has tied some hair out of a horse’s tail 
on. to a stick. Needless to add, this strange-looking 
instrument attracts no little attention, and probably 
serves its owner’s purpose far better than a Stradivari us 



would ever do.—Mr. Walter WTiite, 2, Providence 
Place, River Street, Windsor, Berks. 


CAN YOU READ THIS ADDRESS ? 

IHS post-card was sent through the post in the 
ordinary course and delivered without delay, 
though it proved 
something of a pu^le 
to the Post Oflw* 
officials at one end 
of the journey, as 
they admitted it took 
them twenty minutes 
to decipher the a<h 
dress* How long it 
took them to mate 
it out at the other 
end t do not know, 
but it is only another 
instance of what the 
poor Post Office 
clerks have to coii- 
tend with I l leave 
it lo readers of The 
Stranh to solve the 
puiwle, which is quite 
an easy matter once 
the clue is obtained, 
Front a photo, hy 
W. A. Bullock, Rich* 
field*—Jf, W, W. 
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It was made of an old wine-bottle 
filled with sand, to which a doll’s head 
w r as fastened, the whole then being 
dressed as a little 14 slavey,” who, 
though so small, when placed in posi¬ 
tion only seemed to be doing her duty 
in holding open the door. The variety 
of figures mat can be made in this 
way is practically unlimited, and to 
those of an inventive turn of mind the 
work makes a special appeal. Of 
course nimble fingers are needed, 
combined with a certain amount of 
patience, but the results will be found 
so pleasing as fully to repay the 
expenditure of a little time and 
trouble,—Mrs, L, Savory, 51, Hors- 
ford Road, Brixton, $.W\ 


AN INANIMATE THIEF, 

SEND you a photograph of a watch found in a 
most peculiar position—vtx*, on the girth-band of 


1 a cart-horse, hanging 

1 on a little piece of 

leather chipped out of 
the l*and. ft is re- 
4 markable that it should 

have kept its position 
on such an insecure 
fastening, despite the 
wind blowing it back¬ 
wards and forwards, 
and the shaking it 
would receive when 
the cart w^as lipped up. 
More ex traordi nary 
still, perhaps, is the 
fact that it escaped 
observation, though 
only a yard away from 
the high road. The 
mosL probable explana¬ 
tion is that the watch caught in the band when 
the cart was being lipped up, for die owner of the 
watch, our carter* always kept it in the Lop pocket 
of his waistcoat, with the chain in the pocket below. 
■—Mi+ R. If, Fisher, 43, Crystal Road, South Shore, 
Blackpool. 


SOMETHING NEW IN DOOR-STOPS 
EL0W is a photograph of a novel door-stop 
which some of your readers may like to copy. 


ANOTHER EXPERI¬ 
MENT IN dynamics* 

A MONG the Curi¬ 
osities in the 
February STRAND was 
a description of an 
interesting experiment 
with a bicycle. A 
somewhat similar ex¬ 
periment can \yQ made 
with a half-emptied 
reel of cotton. If such 
a reel l>e placed on a 
table with a length of 
cotton coming from the ■ 
under side, and if the 
cotton be pulled gently, 
as shown in the accom¬ 
panying drawing* it* 
might tie supposed that 
the thread would unwind from the reel, causing the 
latter to roll away from the hand* The opposite 
effect, however, is produced—the reel rolls towards 
the hand that pulls the thread, winding up the latter 
as it comes* the reel travelling at a greater rale than 
the pulling hand,— Mr. li. T. blather, 48, Hill Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 
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AN UNUSUAL CATCH. 


M R. GEORGE HOLMAN, an Exmouth fisher¬ 
man, while fishing for flat fish, had his l»ait 
taken by the crab shown in the accompanying photo* 
graph. It is surmised that the crab, while shedding 
its shell, must have gut inio the bottle, and, the new 
shell forming and expanding, prevented its getting 
out again. It is extraordinary that the crab continued 
to exist, for it would be quite unable to drag the 
bottle about, and the tjarnades on it prove that it 
must have been stationary for some considerable time. 
—Mr. IL $. Coles, Queen’s Hotel, Exmouth. 



unusual one that I thought >011 wottl ) consider the 
photograph worthy of a place among your Cummin'S, 
— Mr, b H* Cartwright, Fern Rank, Moore* near 
Warrington. 



cover every square on the board in fourteen moves* 


Our readers will remember the chess problem In 
the February number, in which four queens and a 
castle had to be so placed that they commanded every 
.square on the board. Mr. E. R, Gilbert, 60, Gillette 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has discovered that the 
problem can be solved by using three queens and two 
castles, instead of lour queens and one casik, and 
thinks this may be an improvement on Mr, Black- 
burners improvement on the problem by Mr. Sam 
Loyd, who used live queens for the same purpose. 
We will give Mr. Gilbert's solution next month. 


“OYER THE GARDEN WALL." 



A PECULIAR MOUSETRAP, 

H ERE is a photograph, which I look myself, 
showing the very strange manner in which a 
mouse met its fate. The 
duster which served as 
mouse-trap was one of 
the open network type, 
and was found rolled up 
in the drawer where it 
is usually kept, with the 
mouse entangled fast in 
tlie meshes. The hind 
legs of the little animal 
were tightly secured, and 
its body partly, through 
a hole which it had 
apparently gnawed and 
tried in vain to force its 
way through. But the 
poor little mouse had 
only succeeded in twist¬ 
ing the net even more 
lightly round its ifod y, 
thus causing its own 
death. The occurrence 
scen^d to me auch an 


O UR neighbours never borrow—quite the reverse. 

The other day I collected a few gifts received, 
anonymously, over the wall that protects us from 

the street. The group 
includes a door mat, 
broom, hair - brush 
and comb (slightly 
damaged), a rather 
passe pipe, mouth* 
organ, lamp - oiler, 
rubier bag, scrub 
bing-board, sofa- 
casior, and sundry 
empty boxes and tins. 
They do not make a 
very imposing show, 
it is true, but the 

r ihotograph may nut 
k without interest to 
some in our neigh¬ 
bourhood, Might f 
take this opportunity 
of 1 hanking the 
donors, as it has }>cen 
impossible to reply to 
Ti them individ unify t 
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RINGS CARVED FROM OLD BONES. 

T HE four rings here shown appear at first sight 
to have l>een carved from real ivory, yet such is 
not the case. They were made by an old man, 
eighty - thre„* years of age, from a mutton - hone, his 
only tools being a knife with a saw blade and a piece 
of a small file. By means of his saw he cut ihe Done 
into sections, and then with the aid of his knife and file 
fashioned the pieces into rings, which he afterwards 
disposed of for a few coppers*—Mr. F, II. Cornell, 
39, Sl George's Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 

A TIP FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

V this combination of melodeon and camera L 
have succeeded in making a very serviceable 


B 


coins, of which there are ninety- 
six, all bearing the dale 1797* were 
beaten out to almost double their 
original size and then riveted 
together, while the figures were 
made of small strips of copper, 
cemented on to the face. The 
clock stands fourteen inches high 
and is eight inches broad at the 
base. That “ time is money ** is 
an adage with which we all more 
or less agree, but this is a case in 


instrument for copying photo¬ 
graphs, The musical parts 
of themelodeon being broken, 
I look them out and, fixing 
the camera in front and the 
dark slide at the back, thus 
made a camera with the 
necessary long extension* — 
Mr* If, Freeman, iK, Clib 
ford Street, Bond Street, W, 

A CLOCK MADE OF 
PENNIES. 

I SEND you a photograph 
of a clock I made 
out of old pennies. The 


which the saying might be reversed and still 
remain true* — Mr. J* Norman Longfield, 
Laurel Bank, Ilkley, Yorkshire, 


ANOTHER CURIOUS 

OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

A T first sight it appears 
that the lines A and 
B would not join correctly 
to C and I) without deviat¬ 
ing from their proper course, 
and so not form a perfect 
arch. This is not so, how* 
ever, for if the lines are 
continued they will meet at 
the points for which they 
were intended.—Mr. R, G. 
Parkinson, 41, Royal Park 
Terrace, Hyde Park Road, 
Leeds. 
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“HE KELT THE TOTTERING PLANKS SWING UNDER HIM.” 

(Set page 611,) 
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LAWLESS OF PRESIMO. 

By C. C. ANDREWS, 

Author of “ In the Days of the Old Regime f etc. 


HE rains, for the season of 
the year, had been extra¬ 
ordinarily many and hea’vy, 
and White River was very 
high. So high that the swollen 
current, sucking hungrily at 
its banks, had here and there overlapped 
them, flooding the broad road that, winding 
round the foot of the mountain and bisecting 
the little township, descended into the valley 
beyond, and, climbing the hill to Leadville, 
ran downwards past Cross Corners and on to 
Basset. So high that old Squire Lamotte, 
standing in his office doorway watching the 
revolutions of the great sawmills which had 
“ made ” both the locality and himself, shook 
his head ominously, as doubting whether 
they would stand the strain, and to his 
nephew and partner, busy at his desk within, 
had declared his opinion that the bridge 
below the bend would be likely to go before 
night. So high, finally, that Lawless, as he 
rode, had more than once found himself in 
water so far above his horse's fetlocks that 
his buckskin leggings were splashed to the 
knee. 

More than one head turned to watch his 
stately, slouch-hatted figure, erect in the 
saddle as an Indian’s, probably noting un¬ 
usual traits in it beside the fact that it was 
strange. Some Spanish blood had gone to his 
making—his sallow, lean, clear-cut face, with 
its expression of melancholy gravity, its dense 
blackness of eyes and brows, hair and long 
curved moustaches, might have belonged to a 
Don of Old Castile. Two pretty girls, laugh¬ 
ing and chattering in a doorway, flung him 
sidelong glances as he passed and nudged 
each other. One burst into fresh giggles. 

“ Guess he’s a regular cowboy, Mamie! 
But he’s real handsome,” she whispered. 

“ Handsome! ” The other tossed her curly 

Vol. xxxv.—78, 


head. “ You’d better say he’s real old—guess 
he’s fifty ! ” she said, with disdain. 

Lawless saw neither ; his eyes were quietly 
alert for the sight of a certain name. Seeing 
it he dismounted and went striding in. 
Young Lamotte turned in surprise as the 
light was blocked by the towering, square¬ 
shouldered figure. 

“ You’ll be Squire Lamotte, I reckon ? ” 
said Lawless, quietly. 

“No; that is my uncle. He has just 
stepped out, I believe. But I am his partner. 
If I can do anything-” lamotte began. 

“ Reckon you can,” said Lawless, as before. 
“ Thank ’ee, Mr. Lamotte, and 1 ask pardon 
for troubling you.” He shook hands gravely. 
“ My name’s Lawless—Lawless of Presidio, 
Texas. You’ll have heard of me, likely.” 

“ I’m afraid not, Mr. Lawless.” 

“ Is that so? Well, I allow it is consider¬ 
able of a call from Vermont to the Rio 
Grande. I’ve got a ranch there—a tolerable 
big one, but maybe it isn’t as big as I 
calculate. What I’ve come to ask is this, to 
put it short: whether you or your uncle—it’s 
all the same, I reckon—have got working for 
you a man by the name of Swayne ? ” 

“ Swayne ? ” Lamotte smiled. “ You won’t 
have come all the way from the Rio Grande 
to White. River to ask that question, Mr. 
Lawless ? ” 

“ Maybe you think not—I reckon I have,” 
said Lawless, calmly. “ I heard he was likely 
here, and I headed out. If I’d heard 
he was on Staten Island, I’d have headed 
that way. It isn’t for the first time, and it 
won’t be the last—till I find him. The name 
of Swayne.” 

He stood with great shoulders squared, 
waiting. A subtle air in the attitude of his 
massive figure, in the set gravity of his face, 
seemed to suggest a. power to wait indefi- 
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nitely, indomitably. Lamotte was kindly, his 
sympathies were quick; behind this front of 
stolid patience he divined something of the 
fire that fed it. He rose, interested and 
curious. 

“ Swayne ? ” he repeated. “ Yes, we have 
a man of that name, sure enough. Getting 
a little too old for his work now, but-” 

“ Old ? ” Lawless interrupted quickly. 

“ Yes. He must be all of sixty, and-” 

“ I allow the man I want won’t be more 
than thirty-five.” 

“ Then this won’t be the one. He is much 
older.” 

Lawless half swung round to the door, 
hesitated, and swung back again. He put 
his hand into an inner pocket and drew out 
something attached to a long loop of black 
cord—a woman’s gold watch, hardly bigger 
than a locket. It flew open to his touch 
upon the spring, showing that it was a mere 
shell—the works were gone. He held it out, 
lying on his palm. 

“ Maybe,” he said, slowly, “ you’re thinking 
he’s older than he is—maybe he’s younger 
than he looks. Here’s the picture of the man 
I’ve been looking for now for close on four 
years, though not all the time, you under¬ 
stand. I’ll be obliged, Mr. Lamotte, if you’ll 
say if he looks anything like the man that’s 
working for you.” 

Lamotte took the watch, turning it to the 
light. Within was a roughly-shaped disc of 
cardboard, and pasted upon it the portrait of 
a man which had evidently been cut from a 
newspaper—a young, pleasantly good-looking 
man with a moustache and short, pointed 
beard. He shook his head. 

“ Not at all,” he said, decisively. 

“ It don’t look like him ? ” 

“ Not in the least. Swayne must be full 
five-and-twenty years older, and when he was 
young can’t have looked at all like this.” He 
examined the picture again. “And yet—I 
don’t know—J. seem to know someone this is 
like.” 

“Ye do?” cried Lawless, eagerly. 

“ I believe so.” He turned towards an 
inner door, called, and a young man appeared. 

“Take a look at that, Bridgeman, will 
you ? Know anyone it looks like ? ” 

“Guess I do. He’s station-boss over at 
Addison/’ said the man, tersely, at once. 

“ You’re sure ? ” 

“ Guess I’m sure enough to bet on it unless 
he’s got a twin brother his mother never heard 
of. It’s him, Mr. Lamotte. Why, you’ll have 
seen him yourself, likely ? ” 

“ I think I have. What is his name ? ” 



“ Well, I dunno, though I guess I’ve heard 
it It’s a short one. Something like Lang 
or Lane, I reckon.” 

“ Or Swayne ? ” 

“ Well, it might be that,” agreed the man. 

He handed back the watch, withdrawing 
in obedience to his employer’s nod. Lawless 
closed and replaced it in the inner pocket 
from which he had taken it. His absolute 
stolid composure had seemed to deepen. But 
his eyes were brighter. 

“ I guess this is my man,” he said, quietly. 
“ Thank ’ee, Mr. Lamotte. If ever you’re 
down my way in Texas I’ll be proud to give 
you the best sort of a time. And now I’ll 
be obliged if you’ll tell me what may be the 
nearest road to Addison.” 

He went out Lamotte, following, pointed 
out the way to the track which led over 
the shoulder of the mountain, and added 
directions as to the road across the plain 
beyond. Lawless listened with the same 
gravely-fixed, attentive face, and with an 
expression of intensity and concentration 
curious to see. It impressed Lamotte, and 
brought out a question before he was aware. 

“This Swayne a friend of yours?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Lawless, simply. He swung 
himself into the saddle and gathered up 
the reins. “I’ve never seen him. I don’t 
look to see him—more than once.” 

“No? Is that so? Four years is sort of 
long to be looking for a man you don’t know.” 

“ I reckon you won’t ever know how long, 
Mr. Lamotte. Thank ’ee again, and good 
day,” said Lawless, quietly, and so rode 
away. 

The ascent of the winding mountain road 
was here and there fairly difficult, but he 
took it easily, letting his horse choose its own 
pace. In all the journeys of the past four 
years which the pursuit of his relentless 
search had entailed he had never been in a 
hurry, perhaps because he had never wavered 
in his belief that he must run his quarry 
to earth at last—had doubted it no more 
than what, when he did so, his course of 
action would be. When he came face to 
face with Swayne there would be but one 
thing to do, as there would be but one 
sentence to speak—“ I’m Lawless of Presidio, 
Steve Lawless’s brother,” and so shoot the 
man down. An eye for an eye ! Of a nature 
utterly uncomplex, to him the simple, stern 
old law was one of indefeasible justice and 
right, and as he designed to mete it out, so 
he would have asked nothing better than 
that it should be measured to him again, 
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He rounded the shoulder of the mountain 
and struck into the downward track to the 
right, winding in among the trees that here 
grew thickly—so thickly that he presently 
1 rode in a deep green arch of shadow. Pass- 

r: ing the belt of forest he emerged upon a wide, 

i sloping glade dotted with clumps of bushes 

sr and rank undergrowth, and so came within 

5 sight of the plain—a waste of sunburnt 

e tussocky grass and coarse scrub. The after¬ 

noon was growing late ; it would probably be 
; dark when he reached Addison, in which 
r case it would be as well to wait until morning 
t before- 

He reined up with a jerk. There couM be 
1 no doubt about the sound that had startled 
him—it was the cry of a child. Not a 
. piteous, weak wail, but a vigorous, roaring 

i howl, the expression of anger or fright, or 

both. It came again with increased volume, 
and now there \yas no doubt about its direc¬ 
tion. In a moment Lawless was off his horse 
and, pushing his way through a tangle of 
j brushwood, looked down at the grubby, tear- 

stained face of a small girl in a blue gingham 
, frock and sun-bonnet, who stopped with 
another howl suspended to stare at him. 

“ Hul-lo! ” ejaculated Lawless, amazed. 

The child said nothing; her pink mouth 
and her blue eyes remained wide open 
together. Lawless stooped and lifted her out 
of her nest of flattened ferns, revealing a pair 
of plump, scratched, mottled legs, shoes much 
the worse for wear, and both socks down. 

“ Where’s your mammy, little ’un ? ” 

“ Dunno.” The mouth rounded for another 
roar, which again stopped suspended. 

“ How’s you get here, sissy ? ” 

“ Yun away.” 

“ Run away ? ” translated Lawless, doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ 'Ess—yun away.” Still wavering on the 
brink of a howl, she suddenly changed it to 
a smile of the widest amiability. “ Me an’ 
Toby,” she finished, with what, on the whole, 
was a complacent air. 

“ Toby ? ” Lawless echoed. 

“ ’Ess.” She made a dive that nearly sent 
her sprawling at something that frisked in 
the bracken, and clutched it — a fat white 
terrier puppy ; a squirming, wriggling, canine 
infant of some three months or so. “ Bofe 
yun away — me an’ Toby,” she explained 
cheerfully, with the kicking puppy upside 
down. 

“ Little girls shouldn’t run away. Guess 
you’re a naughty girl — real naughty,” said 
Lawless, severely. 

“’Ess.” The blue bonnet wagged in 


solemn self-admonishment. “ Naughty girl— 
weal naughty girl! ” she agreed, comfortably. 

“ Where d’you live, little ’un ? ” 

“Dunno.” She chuckled. “Tobyyunned 
an’ I yunned, an’-” 

“ What’s your name, sissy ? ” 

“ Huh ! ” 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

The resultant mouthful was a long one. 
It sounded like “ ’Ic’oria.” 

“ Eh ? ” asked Lawless. 

“ ’Ic’oria,” she repeated. 

“ Oh ! You don’t say ? ” Lawless pulled 
his long moustache perplexedly. “ Let’s 
have it again, sissy,” he said, coaxingly. “ All 
of it, dear.” 

The mouthful promptly swelled longer 
than ever. “ ’Ic’oriahallett,” she said, with a 
terrific effort and elaborate articulation. 
“ ’Ic’oriahallett.” 

“ Oh 1 Is that so ? ” Then he had a sudden 
inspiration. “Victoria?” he hazarded, hope¬ 
fully. “ Victoria Hallett ? Is that it, sissy ? ” 

“ Zat’s it—’course it is 1 ” The blue bonnet 
confirmed the discovery with a nod distinctly 
contemptuo’ j. “An’ I yun away, an’ Toby 
yun away, an’-” 

“ Guess you did—all right,” He surveyed 
the tiny figure, gravely helpless. “You’d 
best come along with me and find your 
mammy, eh ? ” 

Miss Hallett expressed her acquiescence 
in the suggestion by holding out her arms to 
be lifted with the utmost confidence, seem¬ 
ing to consider it unexpectedly sensible in 
the circumstances. Lawless mounted, hold¬ 
ing her carefully bunched before him, and 
disposed of Toby by stuffing him into a 
pocket. So young a child—she could hardly 
be three years old—could not have wandered 
far, he thought. If the first house he came 
to did not prove to be her home, it would 
surely be one where she was known and 
where he could leave her. On the other 
side of the glade a cart-track to the left 
presently became visible, and he turned 
into it, coming into sight of some out¬ 
buildings and a small shingled house, from 
the front of which a wide space opened and 
the road wound downwards to the level of 
the plain. As he rode through the yard- 
gate a woman appeared in the doorway—a 
mere girl, slim and fair, with a baby in her 
arms, and Victoria, from her perch, gave a 
scream of delight. 

“ I yun away, mammy! ” she piped, shrilly, 
with a triumphant tattoo of her heels against 
the horse’s shoulder. “ I yun away an’ Toby 
yun away, an’ I vided all ze way home! ” 
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“Ob, Victoria, you bad child—you real 
bad child ! ” cried the girl, running down the 
porch steps. Her pretty face was pale and 
frightened, her blue eyes quite wild* “ I had 
ought to whip you, that I ought—Fve been 
'most scared to death ! 


charming with rosy, blond tints and rounded 
curves—plunged into eager thanks. She had 
missed Victoria “ as much as two hours ago, 
and had been just about crazy.” But sk 
had not dared to leave the house because 



Naughty, naughtygirl! ” 
“ 5 Ess—naughty girl! 
An 1 I yided all ze way 
home! ” crowed the 
culprit, joyously. 


*' AS HB HOPS THJtOUtiK THE YAKLj-GATH A WOMAN Att'EAKKD III THE DOORWAY." 


Lawless was dismounting—he set the child 
on her feet, lifting his hat with a bow. He 
had found her a mile away up the track, he 
explained, gravely, and would have passed 
but for hearing her cry. She was none the 
worse, except maybe for a scratch or two. 
Little Mrs. Hallett, pink with mingled shyness 
and relief—mother and children were alike 


baby had been “ sort of feverish and fractious 
since morning ; she guessed it was his teeth," 
and Sandy (her husband) was away over in 
White River. He had come home only a few 
minutes ago, and was looking around the out¬ 
buildings before starting to search upand down 
the track. It was “ real lucky that he would 
not have to go, for he was all used up 
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already ” ; he had been “ pretty weak ” since 
-Here he was ! 

She broke off, breathless. A man had 
appeared round the comer of the house, 
Victoria had plunged at him with a squeal of 
delight, and he had caught her up, hugging 
her. Lawless found his hand wrung and 
more thanks poured out; Hallett was even 
more eager and voluble than his wife had 
been. He—Lawless—was riding to Addison? 
It would be real dark before he got there; he 
must stop supper—Almira would have it 
ready right away—and the night over, if he 
would, but supper, anyhow. Lawless, hardly 
knowing whether he had assented or not, 
found himself following to a stable, and 
standing by while the other started to feed 
and water his horse. In a moment he took 
the pail away. 

“ Reckon you’re pretty weak, ain’t you ? ” 
he asked, quietly. 

“ Sort of, I suppose,” confessed Hallett. 
He had swayed under the weight of the heavy 
vessel as he filled it, and almost stumbled. 
“ I’m feeling considerable used up to-night 
It’s ’most the first time I’ve been out since I 
was sick.” 

“ Fever ? ” asked Lawless. His eyes were 
gravely compassionate as they surveyed the 
other’s slight figure and feeble movements. 

“ Yes, but I had an accident first—got 
pitched out of the wagon one night and 
broke some ribs and put my shoulder out. 
My head was hurt some, too. Guess I was 
pretty well smashed up altogether. I’m 
pulling along smart enough now, though.” 
He laughed. “ Guess a man’s got to when 
he’s got a wife, not to count young ones.” 

“ That’s so,” Lawless assented. “ Reckon 
you want to take your time, though, and walk 
before you can run.” 

“ Oh, I’m fit enough, thank ’ee,” said 
Hallett, briskly. “ I allow I’m glad I don’t 
have to go hunting for the little ’un, though.” 

The baby had been laid down to sleep in 
an inner room when they entered the house, 
and the pretty Almira was bustling briskly 
about the big kitchen, from stove to pantry 
and back again, in her preparations for supper. 
Victoria, her little flaxen head a tangle of 
curls as the removed blue bonnet had rumpled 
it, came sidling up to stand at Lawless’s knee, 
to which she presently hauled herself by 
gripping his coat with two small grubby 
hands, proceeding to an examination of his 
buttons and so forth with much composure. 
Mrs. Hallett, turning from the fire, whose 
heat had flushed her pink cheeks red, glanced 
at her husband and back again. 
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“Guess she’s taken to you,” she said. 
“ She’s real shy with men mostly, though 
she’s wonderful fond of her father, isn’t she, 
Sandy ? But children generally know those 
that’s fond of and used to them. Though 
I allow you’ll hardly have any as little as 
she is ? ” 

“ Nor bigger, neither, ma’am, seeing that 
I never had a wife,” said Lawless, simply. 
He stroked Victoria’s head as she burrowed 
it into his waistcoat. “ But maybe in a way 
I’m as used to them as many that have. I 
raised one once from the time when he was 
considerable smaller than this, and ’most 
single-handed, too. He could only just 
about make out to stand when his mother— 
that wasn’t mine, you’ll understand—died 
and left him, my half-brother, to me.” 

“ Say, is that so ? ” cried Almira. She 
looked with increased favour and kindness at 
the face whose grave, black-browed, Spanish 
handsomeness had impressed her simple 
fancy at once. “ Guess you must have got 
to feel ’most as if he was your own instead of 
your brother,” she said, with sympathy. 

“ That’s so, ma’am. I don’t reckon there’s 
many fathers that get to think more of their 
sons than I did of Steve.” 

“ He ought to think as much of you as 
you do of him. Guess he’s real fond of you, 
isn’t he ? ” 

“ He was, ma’am. Next month it will be 
four years since he was killed,” said Lawless, 
quietly. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the girl, blankly. Her 
pretty face turned pale with consternation. 
“ Oh, I’m real sorry ! ” she said, distressed. 
“ I wouldn’t have said—I wouldn’t have 
asked if I’d have known. But I didn’t have 

a notion, or- Killed ? I reckon that’s a 

sight worse than just dying. I had an aunt 
killed in an accident on the cars once, and 
I used to think I’d never be over dreaming 
about it. Oh, Victoria, you naughty girl! 
Put it down this minute ! ” 

She looked, and was relieved to make the 
diversion. Victoria, tugging at a loop of 
cord, for which she knew no precedent and 
could see no reason, had pulled out the little 
gold watch-case attached to its end. She 
clutched it, holding back. 

“ Want it! ” she said, resolutely. “ Pitty 
tick-tick ! ’Ic’oria wants it. Pitty tick-tick ! ” 
She wriggled to hold the case to her ear, listen¬ 
ing eagerly. Lawless looked at her mother. 

“ I guess she can’t hurt it any, ma’am— 
it’s not a watch. And it wasn’t an accident 
that killed my brother Steve. He was 
murdered.” 
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“ Murdered! ” 

Hallett echoed the word as well as his 
wife, his hollow face and bright eyes thrust 
into the firelight as he started forward in his 
chair. Lawless looked only at her. 

“That’s so, ma’am,” he said, quietly— 
“murdered. Shot down without warning, 
and before he’d time to pull his own gun. 
It’s what I call murder, I reckon, and maybe 
you do too. He wasn’t twenty when it 
happened.” 

“ Of course I do ! How dreadful! ” cried 
Almira. “ It's real ajirful, Sandy, isn’t it ? 
I hope you didn’t see, did you?” 

“See?” Lawless laughed grimly. “If 
I’d been there instead of near fifty miles 
away I wouldn’t be here now, ma’am, and 
the grave of one skunk and coward wouldn’t 
have waited four years for him.” 

“ He got off, then, the man that did the 
shooting ? How did it happen ? ” she asked, 
eagerly. 

The pretty flushed face with its interest 
and sympathy was an incentive to speech. 
Lawless, responding to it, perhaps entered 
more fully than he bad ever done yet into 
the circumstances of his young brother’s 
death. It was a bald and cruel little story 
enough. Steve Lawless had fallen in with 
Swayne, a stranger, at a roadside drinking 
saloon not far from the little township to 
which some business of the ranch had taken 
him. The two had played at cards, had 
quarrelled, there had been accusations of 
cheating, fiercely bandied, furious denial, and 
the man, drawing upon the boy, had shot him 
down and escaped. A pursuit had been 
organized, but he had eluded it, and by the 
time he, Lawless, heard of the tragedy all 
trace of him had been lost, a thing likely 
enough to happen in a district so wild and 
thinly populated as that part of Texas chanced 
to be. All his own efforts to trace the man 
had failed, and the reward offered for his 
capture had been fruitless. Then there had 
followed, at intervals now long, now short, 
his patient, unrelenting pursuit of clues that 
in the end had always failed and broken in 
his hand. Little Mrs. Hallett, listening, 
intent upon the face set in its concentrated 
expression of fixed, waiting gravity, flushed 
redder. 

“I’d feel just like you if it was my 
brother! ” she cried, warmly. “ I’d never 
give over looking for him either—no, that I 
wouldn’t! A cruel, mean skunk—guess he 
deserves all he’ll get when you catch him. 
I’d give him up myself if I could ; he ought 
to pay for what he did. Don’t you say so, 


Sandy ? But I don’t see how you’ll ever find 
him when you only just know his name, and 
not what he looks like.” 

“ He shall pay, ma’am,” said Lawless, 
quietly. “Sure as he killed Steve, and I’m 
Lawless of Presidio, he shall pay for what he 
did. And I reckon I do know what he looks 
like—when I see him.” 

“ You do ? ” she cried. 

• “ Near enough. There was his picture in 
the paper. A man who’d watched him play¬ 
ing with Steve drew it—it was his trade. 
They said it looked just like he did. I don’t 
calculate he’ll have changed enough in four 
years for me not to know him ! ” He rose, 
letting the child slip to the floor, and drew 
the watch-case away from her. “This was 
Steve’s mother’s—he always carried it; the 
bullet he was killed with struck it—there’s 
the mark. I took the works out and cut the 
picture out’n the paper and put it there 
instead. Since, I’ve always carried it, same 
as he did. I’ve got Swayne’s picture—here! ” 

He struck a finger on the case as it lay on 
his palm. Almira started forward eagerly. 

“Guess you’d better let me see it, Mr. 
Lawless. Maybe he don’t call himself 
Swayne now—likely he wouldn’t; but I’ve 
got a real good memory for faces, haven’t I, 
Sandy ? I don’t ever seem to forget one. 
He might happen along here one day, and 
I’d know him, sure, if I’d seen his picture. 
I’d be real glad to help you to put your 
hands on him if I could, and I sort of owe 
you something for finding Victoria.” 

“ I reckon I know, at last, where to put 
my hands on him, ma’am. But if you feel 
like seeing it-” Lawless began. 

He had not glanced round. Almira stood 
with her back that way; neither had seen 
her husband’s face, ghastly and grey, peering 
from the shadow, or marked his movement 
as he rose up behind her. Now he made a 
stumbling stride forward and caught her out¬ 
stretched hand by the wrist 

“ There’s—the baby ! ” he said, hoarsely. 
“He’s—crying, Almira. Guess he’ll be— 
sick again. You’d best go.” 

The words came in gasps, thickly. He 
pointed to the inner room. With a little 
scared mother-cry of alarm and distress the 
girl ran to the door, disappearing beyond, and 
it fell to behind her. Hallett swung round 
upon Lawless. 

“ Ye skunk ! ” he said, fiercely. “ Ye would 
have showed it to her, curse ye! She’d have 
known it, sure enough. I looked like that 
when she knew me first It was only when 
we were going to get married that I shaved. 
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Go out—there’s the child listening, and she'll 
come back,” 

Lawless, with a great wordless gasp, had 
fallen back towards the door. He passed out 
of it, and the other followed. In the 
moment's dead silence, as they faced in the 
open, the child thumped at the shut door, 
crying to follow them. Lawless’s fingers 
closed mechanically upon the dangling watch- 
case, He slipped it into his breast. 

“You’re Swayne? Ye mean it? You're 
Swayne ? ” 

u Ye didn’t know it?" Hallett panted. 

“ Know it ? ” Lawless struck his hand 
down upon the stone gate-post beside him, 
holding it out, clenched and bleeding. It 
was his one violence of action ; he was 
suddenly, terribly calm. “ I reckon,” he said, 
slowly, “ that I’d have burnt this hand off at 
the wrist before I’d have touched yours—if 
Td have known it. I reckon Vd have cut 
my tongue out before it spoke friendly to you 

V 0 L XXXY. - 79* 


-—if I'd have known it. Know it? I was 
going to Addison to find a man there that 
I’d heard looked like your picture, and that 
I allowed might be you. Know it ? By the 
Lord, I’d have shot ye down on sight, as I 
swore to do four years ago—if I’d have 
kqown it ! ” 

“Ye’d best do it now, an 3 quick 1” said 
Hallett, doggedly* 

He stood with clenched hands ; the breath 
whistled through his shut teeth. Lawless 
slowly drew a pace away, 

“1 figured it out,” he said, with the same 
deliberation, “that I'd shoot down, on sight, 
soon as I found him, the man that killed 
Steve Lawless, But I hadn’t reckoned on 
his having folks belonging to him—folks that 
maybe think as much of him as I did of 
Steve, You’ve got them—wife and children. 
Maybe I’m wrong—maybe I hadn't ought to 
do it—but I’ll give ye a chance of your life.” 

“What? 33 cried Hallett, incredulously, 
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** 1 say III give ye a chance/ 1 Lawless 
repeated. “There's light enough yet, and 
there's a level place a little piece to the right 
outside there. Here's two shooters—I mostly 
carry two—and they’re loaded both alike. 
Well stand back to back, take ten paces, 
turn, and shoot D'ye understand?" 

41 Yes/' said Hallett, hoarsely. 

He took one of the revolvers and led the 
way out of the gate. The spot of which 
lawless had spoken was but a few yards 
away—a smooth little stretch of grass beside 
the track. In silence, with weapons cocked 
and ready, the two placed themselves back to 
back. lawless's ears were the exquisitely 
sensitive and acute ears of the plainsman— 
at the seventh pace some subtle change in 
the step behind him made him swerve round 


and downwards with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning, and Halletts bullet sang over his 
lowered head. The next instant the dis¬ 
charge of his own revolver struck the weapon 
from the other's hand, and with a spring 
Lawless had him by the throat 

11 Ye hound ! " he said, fiercely, “Ye meant 
murder, did ye ? Ye treacherous dog ! ” 

He flung him away. Hallett, weakly 
staggering, almost falling, recovered his 
balance and stood still. He was chalk' 
white. Lawless stooped, picked tip the 
fallen pistol, and slipped it into his hip- 
pocket. Then he faced round. 

“ Ye meant murder, did ye ? " he repeated. 
“Yes, I did!” said Hallett, desperately. 
He laughed, “ You'd have shot me for one 
reason—your brother Fd have shot you for 
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three—those in the house there. Guess 
that’s all there’s any need to say. You’ve 
got your shooter. Now finish it! ” 

He straightened himself, standing rigid. 
As he did so a sudden cry came from the 
house. Almira’s voice shrieked wildly. 

“ Sandy, Sandy—quick ! Where are you ? 
Oh, baby, baby ! ” she screamed. 

A flutter of her dress and the yellow of 
her blond head showed in the yard as 
though she had opened the door and run 
out; she called her husband’s name piteously 
again and vanished. Hallett swung about. 

“You’ve got to wait!” he said,-fiercely, 
and started running. In the gateway he 
stumbled, staggering, and Lawless, involun¬ 
tarily running too, caught hold of and 
steadied him. They came almost together 
into the inner room, where the child lay upon 
the bed with discoloured face and turned-up 
eyes, struggling convulsively; from the little 
gasping mouth came the horrible resonant 
barking cough of cj-oup. 

“He’s dying, Sandy ! ” Almira cried, dis¬ 
tractedly. “What is it? Victoria wasn’t 
ever like this. You’ll have to go and fetch 
the doctor. He’ll die, sure, if we don’t get 
him here quick. Look at him ! ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Hallett, hurriedly. He 
freed the arm she had clutched. “ You keep 
quiet, Almira. I’m going—I’ll have him 
here in an hour! ” 

He ran out. Lawless gave one look at the 
tiny writhing body, followed in a stride, and 
got before him. 

“Ye can’t go ! ” he said, bluntly. “ Reckon 
you’ll be out’n the saddle in a mile the way 
you are now, and she’ll go near crazy if she’s 
left alone. Where’s the doctor ? The 
nearest ? ” 

“ White River,” said Hallett. 

“ I came from there—guess I’ll find the 
track again well enough—the moon’ll be up 
in a little. I’ll have him here soon as you 
would, even if you could ride. My horse is 
fagged—you got one fresh that’ll carry me ? ” 

“ Yes—the mare. She’s blood—she’ll go 
till she drops,” Hallett panted. 

The words were exchanged as they ran to 
the stable ; Hallett was almost tottering again ; 
he could barely lead out the mare. In 
little more than a minute Lawless, dexterous 
and swift, had the saddle upon her and 
vaulted into it. “That’s convulsions and 
croup—tell her to try a hot bath and keep 
him warm,” he shouted, and galloped out of 
the yard. 

Down by the Rio Grande there were many 
tales told of the horsemanship of Lawless of 
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Presidio, but perhaps he had never ridden 
quite as he rode to-night, and certainly the 
mare, in the course of her mettlesome life, 
had never, at every available point, had her 
last ounce of pace so perfectly got out of 
her. In the open the rising moon showed 
the track well and the going was almost easy, 
but in the wide belt of forest the shadows 
were black, and twice at least only her 
rider’s lightning quickness and consummate 
skill of foot and hand saved her from broken 
knees and himself from a fall. White River 
came hurrying to its windows as the pair, 
with a furious clatter of flying hoofs, swept 
by, and young Lamotte, in the act of closing 
his office door, stared amazed at the figure 
that sprang down beside him. 

“ The doctor ? ” Lawless demanded. “ I’ve 
got to fetch him. It’s a child. Where’s his 
house ? ” 

Lamotte answered—it was but a stone’s 
throw—and the two hurried there together. 
The doctor was away, and would not return 
before morning. There was no other in the 
place. Lawless spoke a few rapid sentences 
of explanation and sprang into the saddle 
again. 

“ Where will be the nearest ? ” he 
demanded, as before. 

The nearest would be at Emerson, on the 
opposite bank, but news had come that 
the bridge, three miles away, beyond the 
bend, was unsafe, and, if the water continued 
to rise, would not stand till morning. There 
was a ford at the fork, a mile lower, but in 
the present state of the river it would be 
almost, if not quite, impassable—certainly no 
stranger could hope to make it in safety. 
Lawless hardly waited to hear the words'out 
—he “ reckoned he would risk the bridge,” 
he said, briefly, and so in a moment was 
away again at top speed, flying along the 
flooded road. So much had the river risen 
within the last three hours that it was all 
awash. He slackened as he came within 
sight of the bridge—it seemed to span but the 
centre of a vast lake, straining and trembling 
as the furious, hungry water dashed over it in 
showers of spray. Part of its central sup¬ 
ports were already gone — a great mass 
of beams and timber was tom away as he 
looked, and went whirling by, a heap ot 
wreckage—the whole structure groaned and 
quivered and swayed. Plainly it would stand 
but little more—a rush might carry him safely 
across—it was the one chance. He lashed 
the mare and dashed upon it, felt the totter¬ 
ing planks swing under him, heard a frightful, 
iarring, rending crash, them bend, dir 
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vanish, and in an instant was struggling in 
the water, that closed over and sucked hitn 
greedily down. 

He had instinctively jumped free of the 
snorting and terrified mare, but his head 
had struck in falling, and as he came to the 
surface, striking out mechanically, was for 
the moment really conscious of nothing. But 
the force of the current had done him good 
service, and carried him beyond the jagged 
piles of the wrecked bridge and the debris, of 
broken timber that might have dashed his 
lile out. His eyes cleared, his reeling senses 
steadied, and the moonlight showed him the 
mare swimming strongly some twenty yards 
away. A few powerful strokes and he caught 
her bridle, turning her head towards the 
shore. Some minutes of desperate effort and 
he was out of the full force of the current, 
and so presently found solid ground under 
his feet, and, giddy and gasping, struggled up 
the flooded bank. 

It was a dishevelled, dripping figure that 
burst in upon the Emerson doctor, and, 
blurting out its errand, dropped breathless 
into a chair. The doctor, grasping its 
import, began to demur dubiously. Had the 
bridge stood he would have hesitated to cross 
it, and the ford at the fork, if not absolutely 
impassable, would at best be dangerous— 

perhaps, by morning, the river-Lawless 

rose up, towering over the little plump man, 
huge and resolute. 

“ I guess you’re coming, doctor,” he said, 
quietly. “ I’m peaceable and pleasant—1 
don’t calculate to say anything that isn’t so, 

but-Well, you’ll come considerable more 

comfortable if I don’t have to carry you. 
There isn’t any time to waste. I’ve seen that 
kind of croup before—once. Guess you’ll 
come right along now, and smart as you 
know how.” 

Ever afterwards the Emerson doctor vowed 
that he had been a fool to go, and asseverated 
that only by something akin to a miracle was 
the flooded ford crossed in safety, declaring, 
moreover, that nothing but the skill and 
giant strength of his companion had saved 
himself, his horse, and buggy from being 
swept bodily away. He wiped his forehead 
presently as they splashed along the swamped 
road. 

“ I wouldn’t risk that again,” he said, with 
emphasis, “ for a fee of a hundred dollars ! ” 

“ I’ll send ye bills for a hundred, doctor,” 
Lawless answered, quietly, “ if we’re in time.” 

They were in time. Hallett appeared as 
they drove into the yard and hurried the 
doctor in. Lawless, following, had, before 
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the door of the inner room was shut, a sight 
of Mrs. Hallett, with hair disordered and 
face stained and swollen with tears, hold¬ 
ing the child in her lap, and heard the 
hoarse, harsh, choking struggle with which 
each feeble breath was drawn. He dropped 
into a chair and sat listening to the whispers 
and sounds within. Almira presently gave 
something like a laugh—a little cooing- 
mother sound of relief and joy—and his 
tense attitude and muscles relaxed as he 
heard it. A long interval went by before 
the doctor’s voice was audible in the yard, 
followed by the rattle of wheels and hoofs as 
he drove away—he was going back to White 
River for the night. Then the door opened 
and Hallett came out; a musical murmur of 
singing followed him—his wife was fondly 
crooning to the child. He stood for a 
moment looking at the other before he 
spoke. His face was the face of an old 
man. 

“ Thank ’ee,” he said, hoarsely. 

Lawless nodded. 

“ Doctor says the croup’s what they call 
membraneous. If he hadn’t come he’d have 
choked in a little, sure,” went on Hallett, 
with difficulty. 

“ Reckon so,” agreed Lawless, briefly. 

“That means you’ve saved his life, for I 
couldn’t have made out to sit in the saddle 
long enough to get to White River the way 
I am now. ... If it was any other man had 
done it. . . . But it’s you. ... I want to 
say—you don’t need to trouble. I’ll do it 
myself.” 

Lawless looked at him. 

“ I’ll do it myself,” Hallett repeated. 

“ Reckon it don’t much matter to you ’long 
as it’s done. It’s enough sight better than 
hanging or the States Prison, anyway, and 
good as I deserve, I suppose.” He swayed a 
little, recovered, and made a gesture towards 
the inner room. “When it’s done—after¬ 
wards—ye won’t need to tell—her ? ” 

“ No,” said Lawless. 

“She’ll likely think I was sort of out of 
plumb in my head. I did talk considerable 
foolish when I was sick—she said so. She’s 
got the children, and she’ll have enough to 
get along. Maybe, if she don’t know, she’ll 
get over it pretty soon.” 

“ Hope so,” said Lawless, curtly. 

Hallett nodded and moved to the outer 
door. He fumbled at the latch before it 
swung open. When he turned about his 
right hand was thrust into his breast. 

“ I don’t say,” he said, slowly, “ that this - 
isn’t a straight deal. I did pull my gun on 
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er r. the boy before he’d a chance, though I swear 
)ti b; 1 didn’t mean killing. But he’d called me a 
foJlffl c cheat when I was playing square enough, and 
wk; maybe I wasn’t just sober. To-day it was— 
^ snp different. I’d have plugged you, sure, if you 
isdnn hadn’t been so spry—I meant it! I’d have 
stem?.' taken the risk of the sheriff afterwards, same 

Alims: as you would-” He swayed again and 

ugh-i: caught at the door-post. “ I’ll—go a little 
a as; ways off. She—don’t need to hear—or 
used': know before morning, anyhow. But—you— 

rnai i- you — listen — and — and -” 

mx- Lawless sprang and caught the reeling 
iijfc.- figure; it dropped in his arms inert, uncon- 
jr Sr - scious. He lifted and carried it through the 
e: half-open door, laying it down upon the bed, 
thrusting back into the breast as he did so 
j r _- what the hand had gripped. Mrs. Hallett 

fj., started up, the child held, a sleeping bundle, 

in the hollow of her arm. 

, gg “ Sandy ! ” she gasped. “ Why—why-” 

“ He’s sort of fainted, I guess, ma’am,” 
said Lawless, quietly. 

He stood back and watched her as she 
f . laid the baby down and bent over her husband 
* —with her loosened fair hair falling round 

r . j the pretty young face, which still bore traces 
of her fright and tears, she seemed scarcely 
1, more than a child. She "was very deft and 
tender in loosening his collar and adjusting 
his head to lie more easily upon the pillow. 
She kissed him softly before she moved 
away. 

*T “ I’m not a mite surprised,” she said, 

", whispering. “He’s been weak as a baby 

11 since he hurt himself, and he is all worn out 

—the doctor said to me before he went not 
to be surprised if he had a bad spell after 
1 to-night. He’s awful fond of the children— 

; seems to me sometimes he thinks more of 

V 

them than I do. I’m real glad you were here 
x —I wouldn’t have been able to lift him by 
myself.” She paused; her blue eyes filled. 

• “ I ought to thank you, Mr. Lawless, but I 

r guess he’s done it better than I could We 

won’t either of us ever forget what you did, 
anyway. . . . Seems to me it’s rest he wants. 
I’ve got some sleeping stuff here. Maybe if 
\ I gave him a dose he would sleep till 

morning.” 

“ Maybe he would,” said Lawless, stolidly. 

His eyes followed her again as she crossed 
to a cupboard ; a tug made him look down. 
The sounds and talking had roused Victoria 
—she had slipped from her crib and pattered 
to the hearth—a tiny, plump pierrot in a pink 
flannel sleeping suit, with hair in a fluffy 
flaxen halo round her little, sleep-flushed 
face. 


The tug had been at the watch-case; in 
his stooping it had slipped from his pocket, 
and so hung dangling by its length of cord, 
shining in the firelight. 

She tugged again. 

“ Pitty ! ” she said, insinuatingly. “ Pitty 
tick-tick ! ” She held it to her ear with as 
rapt an expression of delight as though the 
ticking had been there to hear. Lawless 
looked from her to the unconscious figure on 
the bed. He drew a long breath. 

“ Want it, sissy ? ” he asked, slowly. 

“ ’Ess. Pitty tick-tick ! ’Ic’oria want it! ” 
she answered, eagerly. 

Lawless detached the loop of cord, drawing 
the case away. His eyes were on Hallett again 
as he pressed the spring. Almira turned 
from the cupboard, a bottle in her hand. 

“ La,” she exclaimed, “ you don’t want to 
give it to her, Mr. Lawless—she’s a real 
naughty girl to ask ! ” She saw the piece of 
cardboard in his fingers. “ I guess you’d 
better let me see that picture before you 
forget it, hadn’t you ? If I was to see the 
man I’d sure enough know him again, if it 
really looks like him. I hope you’ll find 
him—he ought to pay.” 

Lawless let the disc of cardboard fall into 
the fire—it caught and flamed as he dropped 
the cord round the child’s neck. He stooped 
and kissed the little* head. 

“ I reckon I won’t trouble you, ma’am. 
Maybe he has paid. And perhaps it wasn't 
what you could call a good likeness,” he said, 
quietly. 

The light of the rising sun was bright upon 
his eyes when Hallett opened them. He 
remained for a moment looking at what lay 
on the pillow' beside him before he saw 
that it was Victoria, sound asleep. Some¬ 
thing, clasped in her chubby fist, glittered in 
the rays — the watch-case. As he gasped 
and struggled up on his elbow his wife bent 
over him, the baby in her arms. She saw 
nothing strange in the look with which he 
pointed to it—she was rubbing her cheek 
upon the downy, golden head as the pink 
hand clawed at her neck. 

“ He gave it to her,” she said. “ She asked 
him for it, naughty girl. I guess he’s real 
fond of children, Sandy. And he can’t be 
so dreadful set upon getting that man that 
shot his brother because he burnt the picture 
—it’s likely he won’t find him at all now. 
But he said he reckoned the likeness wasn’t 
a good one, anyway.” She nodded towards 
the door. “ He’s out there. He said he’d 
try to get some sleep in the big chair — he 
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" LAWLESS LKT THE UliHC OF CAEHHOARD KALI, I IS'TO THE KIHK— IT CAUGHT AND FI.AMF.lt AS HK DROPPED 

THE CORD ROUND THE CHILli's NECK." 



was feeling pretty well used up. Guess lie's 
awake now, though. I heard him moving a 
while ago. PJ 

Hallett got upon his feet and staggered into 
the outer room. It was empty, but the door 
stood open—chill and sweet the radiance of 
the morning poured in. Reeling almost as 


weakly as he had done last night he stumbled 
out upon the porch, shading his dazzled eyes. 
The trail lay across the plain like a curving 
white ribbon, and far upon it, a mere 
dwindling speck in the sunny haze of the 
shining distance, with face set towards the 
southj rode Lawless of Presidio. 


Original from 
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HE next production at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre was 
not a success. It was a play 
written by Dion Boucicault 
and entitled “ How She Loves 
Him/' Brilliantly written, it 
might have been a great success had 
not Boucicault wilfully shunted his train of 
thought from high comedy on to roaring farce. 
Bancroft made a great personal success as 
a new type of 44 swell,” and my part gave me 
an opportunity of displaying perhaps some 
signs of a dawning versatility, the character 
being that of a young man with a stammer— 
incidentally the hero of the play. To anyone 
interested in dramatic literature I should 
strongly recommend the reading of this play, 
as it was very well and wittily written. 

I then appeared in “ Box and Cox ” with 
George Honey, but cannot say that I satisfied 
the public or myself in my performance of 
44 the mad hatter/' 

In 1868 came “Play,” a slight but 
charming comedy by Robertson, chiefly 
remarkable for a delightful love - scene 
admirably acted by Marie Wilton and H. J. 
Montague. I achieved some measure of 
success in the part of the Hon. Bruce 
Fanquehere, an aristocratic old sportsman 
and gambler. In connection with this play, 

I recall the roar of laughter with which a line 
spoken by Bancroft was greeted by the 
audience. The scene was in the Kursaal 
at Homburg, and he was supposed to be 
soliloquizing on the cant or the English 
people, who at home were governed by the 
most Puritanical prejudices, but came in their 
thousands to gamble at the Continental 
“hells/' “Ah,” he said, “there they go. 
Pater and materfamilias from virtuous 
Clapham Rise, prim Feckham, and stuck-up 
Bays water. Folks who in England pay pew- 
rents and go in for goodness ! Angelic house 
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holders who, when they leave their native 
west and south-west postal districts, spend 
the Sunday morning at the racecourse, the 
evening at the theatre, and finish up by a 
pious stroll round the gambling tables. Ah, 
well ! different longitude^ different latitude ! " 
How the audience laughed and applauded 
this Robertsonian cynicism so admirably 
delivered by Bancroft! 

Sandwiched between this and the next of 
Robertson's plays came another failure — 
“Tame Cats,” by Edmund Yates, the run of 
which was brief and ignominious, and chiefly 
memorable perhaps for the debut of Charles 
Collette. In fact, a sub tide was suggested 
for “Tame Cats,' 1 viz., “The Triumph of 
Collette,” for his every word, however un¬ 
important, was received with enthusiasm by 
his erstwhile comrades in the Dragoon 
Guards, who rallied to give him a good send- 
off on his theatrical career, as friends are wont 
to do. My part was that of Ezra Stead, and 
my principal recollection is of an elaborate 
make-up of a disreputable character, whose 
facial adornment mainly consisted of a wart 
with two hairs, which I heard was invisible to 
the naked eye of the unappreciative audience. 
This was a great blow to me. 

It was in this character that Bancroft, in his 
and his wife's very interesting autobiography, 
commented upon my misplaced enthusiasm* 
I was, he says—and he ought to know—as 
usual, immensely excited about my get-up, 
which was mutually discussed over one of 
the many delightful dinners of those early 
days ; he recalls an amusing incident of my 
hunting in all sorts of back streets for some 
characteristic clothes, and after walking round 
and round a strange man, who wore a very 
odd-looking hat, which 1 thought priceless, at 
last striking a bargain for its purchase with the 
bewildered owner and carrying the hat off in 
triumph with some horrible rat^s or garments, 
by John Ha.-. Original Truro" 
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which had to be well baked in an oven before 
they could be worn. 

In 1S69 was produced another of Robert¬ 
sons greatest successes, w School,” which ran 
for over four hundred nights, at that time a 
record run for any 
play. This piece 
is still no doubt 
so fresh in the 
memories of play¬ 
goers from re¬ 
vivals that it is 
unnecessary for 
me to make 
further comment 
beyond recording 
the extraordi¬ 
narily fine acting 
of Lady Bancroft, 
and, indeed, the 
general excel¬ 
lence of the per¬ 
formance. My 
own part of Beau 
Farm tosh particu¬ 
larly appealed to 
me, as it gave me 
my first opportu¬ 
nity of depicting 
p a t h o s. An 
unfortunate 
contretemps oc¬ 
curred on the 
first night. In the 
last act, when my 
moment of 
pathos came, 
and the development of a serious situation 
rested entirely on my shoulders, I, owing to 
intense nervousness, forgot the words of my 
part None of the actors being able to 
supply me with the cue, I had deliberately to 
rise from my seat in the centre of the stage, 
go to the prompter, get my words, and 
resume the scene. This, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, marred my performance on 
the first night, but the public and Press 
were kind enough to overlook my short¬ 
coming, and in subsequent performances I 
was able to get into my stride. It was stated, 
in reference to this part, that I took the idea 
of my make up from the late Lord Beacons- 
field. This was not so. I have never in the 
whole course of my career wilfully copied the 
personality or characteristics of anybody. 
Ideas, no doubt, have evolved in my imagina¬ 
tion, and I have followed the author's inten¬ 
tions in creating types suggested by the 
memory of characters unconsciously impressed 


upon my mind, but I do not believe it 
character - studies emanating from absolute 
imitation of any individual. 

It was on the last night of the season and 
the one hundred and ninety-second perform¬ 
ance of 41 School' 
that Charles 
Dickens paid hb 
first visit to the 
theatre,on anight 
I was again too 
ill to appear, 10 
my intense disap¬ 
pointment. 

The next anc 
final play which 
Robertson wrote 
was entitled 
“MR,” and it 
was produced in 
i8;o. Clever as 
it was, it showed 
unmist akabie 
signs of the 
diminishing 
power of a man 
in whom the 
seeds of death 
were planted, 
although his 
intellectual 
gifts were unim¬ 
paired and at 
their maturity. 

It will be seen 
that, from 1S65 
to 1870 inclusive, 
Tom Robertson supplied the Prince of 

Wales's Theatre w ith a new play every year, 
even in his failing health, laying the foun¬ 
dation of the reputation and making the 
fortune of the occupants of that old home 
of comedy. 

Apropos of the run of “ M.P./ 1 a letter 
from Millais may be of interest to my 

readers 

7, Cromwell Place, Sou lb Kensington, 

May 19th, 187a 

Dear HARE,—We had to leave immediately afte 
" M.P,” to go to a drum, so 1 had not time to shake 
your hand behind the scenes lor the pleasure yor 
gave us. I thought the piece good and the perform¬ 
ance throughout admirable. I am not a little proud 
to notice that the situations and posing in your 
company have been partly suggested by illustrations 
and pictures. 1 don't dislike a little honest appre¬ 
ciation myself, so 1 will tell you that 1 thought your 
delineation of the old Squire as good as it could 
well be. 

1 know how difficult it is in any profession to 
follow up a great success like " School/* hut ** M. IV* 
will never be A/ T 11 as long as von choose lo play 

Original from 
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I asked that great actress, Mrs. 
Keeley, to play the part of Pert, 
but she declined in the following 
letter:— 

10, Pelham Crescenl, 

May 14th, 

Dear Mr. Hare,—N othing would give 
me greater pleasure than to make one 01 
the company on the occasion of your 
benefit, but mi in Pert. I never played 
the part hut onoe, and 1 then said I would 
not play it again. 0 I have an oath in 
heaven. Shall l lay perjury on my soul? 
No 1 Not for ,f —even Mr, Hare, the far- 
famed Zulu chief and rat-taLr, 

Trusting yourself and madame are well, 
believe me 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) M. A- KeeleY. 


it, and is in many respects a better play. For myself, 
I shall certainly come and see it again. —Very truly 
yours, 

(Signed) John Everett Millais. 

In 1870 I was allowed by my management 
to indulge in a luxury that obtained in those 
days—namely, a "benefit” The piece chosen 
was “ London Assurance,” and my matinee 
took place at the Princess's Theatre. Nearly 
all the leading actors and actresses of that 
time gave me their most kind and hearty co¬ 
operation, with the result that we had a 
remarkable cast Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan appeared in the farce of "The Bengal 
Tiger,” Arthur Sullivan and Frederic Clay 
played the piano between the acts, while the 
cast of" London Assurance ” was as follows 

Sir Harcourt Courtly..Mr. Hare. 

Charles Courtly.. Mr. H. J. Montague. 

Max ILarkaway .. Mr. ADDISON. 

Dazzle_Mr, Bancroft. 

Dolly Spanker .Mi. Ruckstgne. 

Mark Meddle......... J. L. ToOLE. 

Cool____ ..Mr. John Clayton, 

Solomon Isaacs ..Mr, C. COLLETTE. 

Lady Gay Spanker ...... Mrs. Bancroft. 

Grace Iiarkaway MissC arloti a Addison. 

Pert... ....Miss E. Fa kKEN. 

VqI. **xy.-W- 


The reference to my achievements 
as the “ Zulu chief and rat eater ” 
alluded to an imitation I used to 
give —much to the amusement of 
Mrs. Keeley and others—of a dis¬ 
gusting exhibition I had once wit¬ 
nessed when a boy at a country fair. 
The ^attraction” consisted of a real 
Zulu eating an equally real live rat! 

It was in the year 1870, just before 
the war between France and Ger¬ 
many broke out, that, accompanied 
by my friend, the late Sir Campbell 
Clarke, I made my first visit to the 
Continent, and then witnessed, to 
my delight, the finesse of French 
acting. It was in the pretty little theatre of 
Baden-Baden that I first saw Regnier—to 
my mind, one of the most subtle and artistic 
actors I have ever seen. He appeared 
then, amongst other parts, in the role of 
"La Joie fait Peur,” and the impression 
made upon my mind by his performance was 
most vivid. 

It was my delight to avail myself of every 
opportunity of witnessing his superb per¬ 
formances, and my ambition was to perfect 
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myself in his methods. Later in life when 
inclined to exaggerate a part or step out 
of the picture I have often pulled myself 
up and said, “ Regnier would not have 
done that." And he has assuredly had a 
great and refining influence on my careen 
The accompanying portrait of Regnier 
depicts that great actor at an earlier age than 
when I saw him, but is an excellent likeness. 

Shortly after my 
return to England 
the company of 
the Com£die Fran¬ 
cises driven out 
of Paris by the 
war f took refuge in 
London, where 
they gave magni¬ 
ficent perform¬ 
ances of many 
plays in their reper¬ 
toire, which will 
still be remem¬ 
bered by old play¬ 
goers. 

It might be in¬ 
teresting here to 
note the stringent 
rules which 
governed the 
Com^die Fran- 
C ise, No actor 
was permitted to 
live more than a 
mile away from his 
work, or allowed, 
even if not playing 
in the piece of the 
evening, to leave 
his house until the 
performance had commenced. The result of 
this admirable system we saw exemplified on 
one occasion, when, owing to the sudden 
illness of a leading actress—Sarah Bernhardt, 

I believe—shortly before the curtain was 
raised, not only was a substitute found for 
the actress, but the play itself was changed 
in the course of a few moments. 

It was during this artistic invasion of 
England that a committee was formed, of 
which I was a member, to entertain our dis¬ 
tinguished guests at a luncheon at the Crystal 
Palace. Lord Dufferin presided, and he and 
Lord Gran\ r ille excelled themselves by their 
brilliant oratory, whilst Alfred Wigan also 
distinguished himself in welcoming his 
confreres in their native tongue. 

It was indeed a memorable event, worthily 
anticipating the entente cordiqk * A singular 


effect was produced by the Frenchmen 
wearing evening dress in the day - time, 
two of whom—Got and Bressant—having 
the seats of honour at the table raised 
on a dais in the centre of the large hall. 
There sat Bressant, with his lofty brow and 
fine head protected from the sun—which 
streamed down on us from the dome— 
by a serviette thrown lightly over his head. 

After lunch we 
adjourned to the 
terrace for coffee 
and liqueurs, and 
Delaunay (greatest 
of all jeunes 
premiers ), in the 
wildest and 
merriest of spirits, 
imbibed freely of 
the cognac in 
toasting his many 
English admirers 
and friends, until I 
began to fear that 
h is good * fel 1 o wsh i p 
might interfere 
with the delicacy 
of his famous per¬ 
formance t hat nigh t 
in "On ne badine 
pas avec I’amour.” 
But no, it seemed 
to have only a 
stimulating effect, 
and his perform¬ 
ance that evening 
was so magnificent 
that the audience 
paid him the 
greatest tribute an 
actor can know, and he alone can appreciate 
-—that breathless silence for a minute or 
more after the curtain has fallen, before the 
audience has recovered itself and burst into 
a tornado of applause. 

It may be gathered from the preceding, 
and perhaps confirmed by subsequent appre¬ 
ciation of other artistes, that I have a very 
great admiration of French acting and actors 
in the execution of their art, but I have a 
bone to pick with them as to their attitude to 
their confreres on the English stage. England 
has always shown a warm and generous 
desire to welcome French artistes. France 
has rarely, if ever (save in the person of 
Charles Mathews, who had the signal triumph 
of appearing in Paris, playing in their own 
pieces and language), returned the compli¬ 
ment, Nor JpTle -French managers and 
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1 actors, with but few exceptions, shown that 
courtesy and hospitality to their English 
brethren which are expected as a return for 
the kindness extended to our neighbours 
when on this side of the Channel 

When theComedie Fran^aise company were 
drived from their home during the war of J jo 
to Ji they were received with open arms in 
England, made honorary members of clubs, 
all theatres were thrown open to them, 
and everybody was only too anxious to do 
honour to the distinguished guests. Yet I 
remember, from my own personal experience, 
that shortly after the war, on visiting Paris, I 
applied to a certain soeietaire to whom special 
hospitality and courtesy had been shown. 
He had begged that an opportunity might 
be afforded him of returning the compliment, 
and did so by taking no notice whatever of 
my request that I might have the pleasure of 
witnessing one of his performances at the 
Fran^ais. He never even answered my 
letter, which I have reason to know was 
received. Until very recently, when the 
entente seems to have established better 
relations, no English actor would think of 
asking for a free admission to a French 
theatre, and I have had to pay for a box to 
witness a play which I had previously bought 
for a very large sum. I am bound in justice, 


however, to exclude from these strictures 
such exceptions as that ever-courteous and 
accomplished gentleman, M. Jules Clar^tie^ 
director of the Com^die Fran^aise, our old 
friend Coquelin, and Mine, Bernhardt 

To return to the Prince of Walas’s 
Theatre* Through the death of poor Tom 
Robertson (to whom I remember reading 
reports of the Franco-German War during 
his last sojourn at Ramsgate), the manage¬ 
ment had to initiate a new policy on being 
deprived of the support of their old friend* 
They decided on reviving “ Money , n by Lord 
Lytton. In this I played Sir John Vesey, 
and had the gratification of receiving a charm¬ 
ing message sent me by the eminent author 
through my wife, who was introduced to him 
on the evening of our first performance. He 
delighted my youthful mind by saying that 
he preferred my performance to that of Strick¬ 
land, the original impersonator of the part 
and one of the most famous “ old men lt 
actors of the Mac ready r&gime. 

At that time 1 made the acquaintance of 
that distinguished novelist Wilkie Collins, 
and the acquaintanceship soon ripened into a 
friendship only terminated by his death. Soon 
after we had met, during one of the long and 
intimate chats I frequently had with him, 
he read me his play entitled “ Man and 
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Wife." Reversing the usual order of authors, 
he had written the play prior to his novel 
of that name, which subsequently caused 
such a sensation, I asked his permission 
to submit the play to Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, 
and he willingly consented, with the result 
that it was ultimately produced with great 
success at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on 
February 22nd, 1873. Here is a letter I 
received from him in connection with it:—- 

90, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., 

July 30th, 1871, 

Mv Dear Hake,—(L et us, in celebration of your 
good news, drop 11 Mistering” each other 1) 

I am delighted to hear that my dramatic “Man 
and Wife " is accepted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
The play will now have every ad vantage in the bring ing¬ 
out that I could poasihly desire. It will lie perfectly 
produced, before the most intelligent audience in 
England. Once more, I am heartily glad and sincerely 
obliged to you for the interest which you have taken 
in bringing our negotiations to the best of all ends. 

If you can, manage lo look in here on Wednesday 
next (August 2nd), at three in the afternoon, I shall 
be delighted to see you. Don’t trouble to write again 
if you can come. If you cannot come, name your own 
day later in the week, ai three.—Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WjLKia Collins, 

J. Hare, Esq, 

“ The Woman in White 11 drama 
safely received back. Very glad to 
hear you think it a good piece of 
work. 

Wilkie Collins, to those 
who knew him intimately, was 
a most interesting and delight¬ 
ful companion, and many 
happy evenings have I spent 
in his society, sometimes meet¬ 
ing Charles Reade, Feebler, 

Berton, the distinguished 
French actor, and other emi¬ 
nent men of the time. 

It may be interesting to 
publish in ex ten so the follow¬ 
ing letter written by Wilkie 
Collins when in Americaj 

giving his experiences and im¬ 
pressions of the theatres, etc., 
in that country at the 
time 

Buffalo, New York State, 

January 6lh, 1S74* 

Mv Dear IIarr,— I 
was thinking of you and 
talking of you lo an 
American gentleman here 
who is a faithful lover of 
the Drama, when your 
friendly letter came in 
along with others which 
were brought lo me by 
the English mail. The 
sight of your handwriting 
was the next best sight 


to the sight of yourself. It took me back to cmr 
pleasant gossipings and smokings in Gloucester Plajoe. 
I saw you again in my old red chair discussing 41 Mas 
and Wife ” ; and for a little while I lived over agaic 
in one of the passages of my past life which I like 
best to look hack on. 

I have had to choose here between losing money 
and Losing health—and have decided without hesiu 
tion on losing money. If I could bear the double 
stress of travelling and reading for, say, five days in 
the week I should be making, at my present rates, 
about four hundred pounds a week. As it is, I read 
at intervals, and gel a fee ranging from seventy' pounds 
to eighty pounds a night. The curhvsily to see me is 
so universal that I might have made double this sum 
(I am lold) if I had only got here before the 
commercial panic. In certain towns there are people 
who have literally no ready money. In other places 
** things are looking better.” A little while 
since I read at a town called New Bedford. The 
artisans and needlewomen paid their dollar each 
(four shillings) for places, and some of the audience 
travelled eighteen miles to hear the story. As to my 
social reception—the cordiality and the enthusiasm 
are beyond all description. Houses, horses, and 
carriages are all placed at my disposal in every town 
that 1 visit by ** eminent citizens*’ of all conditions. 
Clubs open their doors, and theatres catch me sneak¬ 
ing in and trying to pay, and carry- me off into private 
boxes with state chairs and gorgeous hangings, ainid 
which I appear (in a frowsy old pilot jacket) as the 
only shabby object in the scene. 
The theatres here are decidedly in 
advance, both as to beauty and 
convenience, of the English theatres. 
But the comparison of the acting 
is all the other way. There is a 
sad want of spirit — a terrible 
tendency to speak their words as 
if they were saying a lesson—- 
among the average actors of 
America. As to the audiences, they 
never hiss or show any signs of dis¬ 
content under any provocation. 
They are not quick — they are 
courteous and good ■ natured. I 
doubt very much whether they are 
as yet capable of appreciating the 
fine art of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. 

We had a great success with 
“The New Magdalen” at New 
York (Carlotta Leclercq). I was 
present and was “ called ” three 
times. The third lime they would 
not let me go until I had made 
them a speech. "The 
Woman in White" has 
been tried since (in mv 
absence from New York) 
by Wybert Reeve. Loss 
on two weeks’ perform¬ 
ances, four hundred 
pounds* I need hardly 
say Lhal I had nothing to 
do with the speculation. 
Reeve is consoled by 
favourable Press notices 
of his acting, and is going 
to try some other town 
as soon as he cam I am 
afraid his prospect is a 
bad one. 




* 
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As to my plans, f go West from this place— perhaps 
as far as the Mormon city. Il all depends on time 
(and health), I have decided—if all goes well—to 
sail for England during the last fortnight in March. 

And now, my dear friend, I must say good-bye for 
the present. Give my best love to the Bancrofts, and 
read them some of my letter—or all of it, if their 
palience holds out. 1 have forgotten to add (tor you 
and for them) that 
I am in wonderful 
health. The climate 
agrees with me, and 
so do the “ cock* 
tails" (a heavenly 
drink). 

Your affectionate 
friend, 

Wilkie Collins. 

Shall 1 be back 
in time to see 
“School’’? If you 
have lime to write 
again, my address 
is, “ Care of Naylor 
and Co*, Boston, 

Mass., U - S . 

America.” 

I now arrive 
at the last pro¬ 
duction in which 
I appeared at 
the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre 
—namely, “The 
School for Scan¬ 
dal.” 1 was de¬ 
lighted at being 
cast Tor Sir Peter 
Teazle, a part 
which I had been 
always most 
anxious to play, 
and 1 seemed to 
be suited to my 
methods. A very 
beautiful setting 
was given to this 
piece by the 
management, and the revival itself proved a 
brilliant success, I did not, however, either 
satisfy myself or the critics by my performance 
of this character, which was a great disap¬ 
pointment to me. I attribute my comparative 
failure to the fact, strange as it may seem, of 
my having gone, during the early part of the 
rehearsals, to a matinee at which Samuel 
Phelps played the part of Sir Peter. 
It was a splendid performance, but 
charged fully with the mannerisms of that 
famous tragedian. I had always Phelps 
before me and couldn’t get him out of my 
mind. My own original conception of the 
character was paralyzed by this obsession, 
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and when I came to act the part it was 
neither imitative nor original. Coghlan, 
who stage-managed the production, said to 
me at rehearsal, ** We don't want to see 
Mr. Phelps play the part; we want to see 
Mr. Hare !" 

I have often thought that this character 

has been mis¬ 
understood by its 
representatives. 
Sir Peter is gene¬ 
rally portrayed as 
a senile, uxorious, 
and farcical old 
gentleman, 
whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the text of 
Sheridan, he is a 
high-bred gentle¬ 
man of fifty, who 
conducts himself 
always in the 
most dignified 
and often in a 
pathetic manner. 
He frequently 
shows himself to 
be a philosopher 
and a man of the 
world, which is 
how I tried to 
represent him, 
though, generally 
spea k i ng, t h ro ug h 
tradition, farce 
has grafted itself 
upon the charac¬ 
ter and destroyed 
the spirit of high 
comedy obvi¬ 
ously intended 
by Sheridan, 

At that time a 
momentous crisis 
arrived in my career. After ten years' happy 
association with this most successful manage¬ 
ment, which had established a unique position 
for itself among London theatres, I was advised 
that the time had arrived for me to embark 

upon an undertaking of my own. Before 

proceeding to this, however, I should like to 
reflect briefly on the admirable system which 
prevailed at the old Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. It was a system and organization 
which had brought it to the front, and was 
instrumental in leading it to be considered 
the best - managed of London theatres. 
The management believed that if an actor 
was an actor in lift® real and best meaning of 
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the word he could be trusted to show his 
versatility, instead of being condemned, as at 
the present day, to portray for the rest of his 
artistic life a line of parts with which he had 
once identified himself by an initial success. 
Had that modem absurdity existed then I 
should have probably never been heard of, 
so that I owe more than I can say to the 
scope and variety afforded me by the policy 
pursued at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

It was on March 13th, 1875, that I opened 
the old Court Theatre in Sloane Square, of 
which I had obtained a lease. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the salaries paid 
in those days were not sufficient for me to 
have saved enough for so serious an under¬ 
taking, but I had some private means to 
assist me in that venture. I was also fortu¬ 
nate in the friend who urged me to take 
this step guaranteeing me a certain sum of 
money, to be repaid in the event of my 
being successful. The few thousand pounds 
he placed at my disposal were not, however, 
called upon, and 1 never needed to trespass 
on his generosity, as the theatre paid from 
the start. 

My first production was “ Lady Flora,” by 
Charles Coghlan, a moderate success which 
paid its way. The company which I had 
the good fortune to enlist under my banner 
would be difficult to rival at the present day. 
It included Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, John 
Clayton, Charles Kelly, H. Kemble, Miss 
Mary Rorke, Miss Amy Fawsitt, and Mrs. 
Gaston Murray. 

It was at this time that I had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of lx)rd Lytton, 
afterwards Viceroy of India, and famous in 
the world of letters as “ Owen Meredith.” He 
wrote that he was desirous of consulting me as 
to the possibility of finishing and producing a 
posthumous play of his father’s, four acts out 
of the five only having been written. This 
was called “The House of Damley.” My 
recollections of him must be ranked among 
the most delightful memories of my life. 
My first impressions were somewhat 
singular, as, when I called on him by 
appointment at his house in Brook Street, on 
receiving me in his study, to my astonish¬ 
ment he was fantastically dressed in an 
Elizabethan costume, irresistibly reminiscent 
of the pictures of Lord Leicester. Time and 
space forbid my dwelling on the delightful 
evenings passed at his house, where I fre¬ 
quently supped with him, and still recall his 
brilliant conversation and keen interest in art 
of all kinds. He had a most generous and 
affectionate, if excitable, disposition. Some¬ 


times about three or four o’clock in the 
morning, after supper, he would accompany 
me the greater part of my way home to 
Hampstead, while he conversed in a most 
fascinating manner the whole time. 

After Lord Lytton’s appointment as Vice¬ 
roy of India, we kept up a correspondence of 
a very interesting character, and I have 
several of his long and eloquent letters by me 
still, more or less in connection with the pro¬ 
duction of his father’s play. The following 
is the extract of a letter I received from him 
then, passages of which feelings of modesty 
make me extremely loath to publish, but the 
distinction of the writer and my own desire to 
do justice to the art of a celebrated actress, 
who was not then so generally admired and 
esteemed as she has subsequently become (I 
refer to Mrs. Kendal), must be my excuse for 
reproducing it. Lord Lytton says in the course 
of his letter to me: “ I have greatly at heart 
the desire to record my unqualified admira¬ 
tion of, my hearty, intense delight in, your 
acting last night. It was (forgive me the 
word) a surprise to me, but a surprise that 
was also a revelation. Out and out, and 
facile princeps the finest, most refined, most 
finished and high-bred piece of dry comedy 
that I, at least, have ever seen on the English 
stage. My friend and I, who had hitherto 
been sorry sceptics about English acting, 
agreed last night that your French duke was 
fully equal to the best, and far superior to 
the average, acting of similar parts at the 
Fran^ais and Palais Royal, which I take to 
be at the present moment the two best 
schools of French acting. 

“A more intellectual and artistic imperson¬ 
ation of character I have never seen on any 
stage. From first to last, by-play and play 
of physiognomy—every movement, gesture, 
look were perfectly what they should be— 
and in each smallest particular a masterpiece 
of art. And all in such excellent good taste. 
Indeed, I owe you two very uncommon 
pleasures—the pleasure of heartily admiring 
and the pleasure of sincerely praising. 

“ You have also succeeded in getting 
together a very good cast for dry comedy. 
It is probably in passion and sentiment that 
it will prove weakest. But I wonder that no 
one has been yet tempted to write a strong, 
passionate part for your Lady Flora. She 
has it in her, and is an actress with talent 
which, were I a dramatist, I should be glad 
to engage in the creation of some dramatic 
type of a higher order.” Mrs. Kendal has 
since played—how successfully the public 
well know—many “a strong, passionate part,” 
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and the foresight of the writer is clearly 
shown by his discernment of the latent 
powers of one who was destined to take rank 
as our greatest leading actress. 

The House of Darnley " was subsequently 
produced by me in 1S77, but succeeded in 
achieving only a succis d’tstime, though dis¬ 
tinguished by 
some excellent 
acting on the part 
of Miss Ellen 
Terry and Miss 
Amy Roselle, 

Charles Kelly and 
Alfred Bishop. 

I did not ap¬ 
pear in every 
play I produced, 
holding even then 
a theory which 
experience has 
only tended to 
confirm — viz*, 
that the ideal 
theatrica 1 
manager (though 
I have no pre¬ 
tensions to the 
title) should 
possess the finest 
artistic judgment 
without exercis¬ 
ing his preroga¬ 
tive of appearing 
at the head of 
his company on 
the stage. 

However, to¬ 
wards the end of 
1875, I became 
possessed of a 
little adaptation 
from the French 
by Coghlan, en¬ 
titled “ A Quiet 
Rubber," and 
produced it on January Sth, 1S76, It 
has remained a very good friend to me ever 
since, owing to the kind appreciation of 
the public, though I consider it to he one 
of the most difficult and trying parts in my 
repertoire. On the first night I was not at 
all satisfied with my own performance, and, 
in fact, have an idea that I was completely 
outplayed by Charles Kelly as Mr. Sullivan. 
His was a superb performance, in which he 
brought out the latent tenderness and warm¬ 
heartedness of the irascible Irishman to an 
amazing extent* 


From Phvtty. by it (JftHK, 


“ A Quiet Rubber M was a great favourite 
of the late Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
who invariably came to see it whenever an 
opportunity occurred. On one occasion, 
when she received me after the performance, 
she said : “ Are you aware, Mr. Hare, of 
rather a curious circumstance ? The character 

you have been 
playing is the 
favourite part of 
one of our most 
famous German 
actors, whose 
name by a curious 
coincidence is the 
same as your own 
-—Hase (Hare)*” 
It w'as during 
the run and per¬ 
formance of ** A 
Quiet Rubber," 
too* that a rather 
unhappy incident 
occurred I had 
been much dis¬ 
turbed by the 
incessant chatter 
of an old gentle¬ 
man in a private 
box* We were 
approaching the 
chloroform epi¬ 
sode, when abso- 
lute quiet is 
essential, and the 
talking In the box 
continued and 
increased to such 
an extent that 
nervous irrita¬ 
bility overcame 
me and prevented 
my proceeding. 
This and an 
impetuosity, to 
which I must 
plead sometimes guilty, made me feel com¬ 
pelled to rise from my seat and inform the 
audience that it was impossible to go on with 
the scene if these interruptions from the 
private box continued, Loud cries of “ Turn 
him out! ” 11 Turn him out 1 ” greeted 

my appeal; at last quietness was restored, 
and the play proceeded without further 
interruption* While changing my clothes 
after the performance my dresser told me 
that a visitor wished to see me, and 1 at once 
recognised the occupant of the box, accom¬ 
panied by a ymiiger man—evidently his 
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a second/ 1 I thought to myself An apology 
was to be insisted upon or an “ appointment n 
fixed for the next morning. Visions of a duel 
flashed across my mind, and the advantage 
of pistols to swords appealed to me instan¬ 
taneously, But I soon found that the apparent 
41 second w was in reality the old gentleman's 
son, who had come to apologize for his 
father's regrettable disturbance. The genial 
old gentleman was one of niy greatest 
admirers, but unfortunately stone-deaf, and, 
like many suffering from that ailment, seemed 
to think that others were equally hard of 
hearing. His irritating outbreaks had been 
extremely complimentary references to my 
performance. 

I felt nearly as confused as Charles 
Mathews in somewhat similar circumstances 
after addressing a member of the audience 
in a private box. The latter had been paying 
apparently little attention to the piece, and 
was making audible remarks throughout At 
last, towards the end of the third act, he rose 
to go, He closed the case of his opera- 
glasses with a click, opened his hat with a 
bang, cleared his throat with a loud, grating 
cou T h, and looked contemptuously at the 
stage. Poor Mathews could stand this no 


longer* “ Excuse me, sir,” he said, in his 
most charming manner, “there is another 
act yet! ” “ Yes,” replied the disturber, 

tersely, “ that’s why I am going ! w And he 
went! 

One more reminiscence of “A Quiet 
Rubber,” and I have finished. It is of com¬ 
paratively recent date, and happened during 
my Royal command to Sandringham on the 
evening of the King’s last birthday, when I 
had the honour of appearing before him in 
this little play. 

A lady in the audience was talking some¬ 
what loudly to her neighbour during the 
performance. This happened at a point in 
the play when I, as Lord Kildare, had just 
“revoked” at whist. On being reproached 
by my partner, Mr. Sullivan, for my careless^ 
ness, I had to reply, according to the text of 
the play : “ I am extremely sorry, Mr. Sullivan, 
extremely sorry; but really, with this com 
linuous buzz of conversation going on, it is 
perfectly impossible to play,” This apparently 
pointed remark was received with a roar of 
laughter, in which 


I was afterwards 
told the King 
joined heartily. 
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The Terror ©5' the Sea Caves. 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 



L 

T was in a Singapore drinking- 
den that big Jan haurvijt, the 
diver, heard about the lost 
pearls* 

There had been a fight, 
evidently, but the silence was 
now startling. As he entered, there was no 
sound but the painful breathing of a L^sear, 
whom he found sitting with his back against 
the wall, close beside the dead body of an 
Englishman. He was desperately slashed. 
His eyes were half closed; and Jan saw that 
there was little chance of his recovery* The 
proprietor of the den, a brutal looking China¬ 
man, lay dead beside his jugs and bottles* 
[an reached for a jug of familiar appearance, 
(loured out a cup of arrack, and held it to the 
lips of the dying Lascar* At the first gulp of 
the potent spirit his eyes opened again. He 
swallowed it all, eagerly, ihen straightened 
himself up, held out his hand in European 
fashion to Jan, and thanked him in Malayan. 

“ Who's that?” inquired Jan in the same 
tongue* painting to the dead white man. 

Grief and rage convulsed the fierce face of 
the wounded Lascar. 

** He was my friend," he answered* “ The 
sons of filthy mothers, they killed him 1” 

“Too bad!” said Jan, sympathetically. 

Vol* jucxv.— 81 . 


“ Bui you gave a pretty good account of 
yourselves, you two. What can I do for 
you ? " 

" I’m dead, pretty soon now ! ” said the 
fellow, indifferently* And from the blood 
that was soaking down his shirt and spread¬ 
ing cm the floor about him, Jan saw that the 
words were true* Anxious, however, to do 
something to show his good-will, he pulled 
out his big red handkerchief, and knelt to 
bandage a gaping slash straight across the 
man’s left forearm, from which the bright 
arterial blood was jumping hotly* 

“ You look a good fighting man. You're 
—like him T ” muttered the Lascar, feebly, 
nodding toward the dead Englishman. 
“Give me more arrack. I will tell you 
something. Hurry, for I go soon.” 

Jan brought him the liquor, and he gulped 
it. Then from a pouch within his knotted 
silk waistband he hurriedly produced a bit 
of paper, which he unfolded with trembling 
fingers* Jan saw that it was a rough map, 
sketched with India ink and marked with 
Malayan characters. The Lascar peered 
about him with fierce eyes already growing 
dim* 

“ Are you sure they are all gone ? ** he de- — 
manded, looking anxiously towards the dr 

“Certain ! ” ans w&ed Jan, highly inter 
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“ They’ll try their best to kill you,” went 
on the dying man. “ Don’t let them. If 
you let them get the pearls, I’ll come back 
and haunt you.” 

“ I won’t let them kill me, and I won’t let 
them get the pearls, if that’s what it is that’s 
made all the trouble. Don’t worry about 
that,” responded Jan confidently, reaching 
out his great hand for the paper. 

The man handed it over with a groping 
gesture, though his savage black eyes were 
wide open. 

“ That’ll show you where the wreck of the 
junk lies, in seven or eight fathom of water, 
close inshore. The pearls are in the deck¬ 
house. He kept them. The steamer was 
on a reef, going to pieces, and we came up 
just as the boats were putting off. We sunk 
them all and got the pearls. And next night, 
in a storm, the junk was carried on to the 
rocks by a current we didn’t know about. 
Only five of us got ashore—for the sharks 
were around, and the ‘killers,’ that night. 
Him and me, we were the only ones knew 
enough to make that map.” 

Here the dying pirate sank forward with 
his face upon his knees. But with a mighty 
effort he sat up again and fixed Jan Laurvik 
with terrible eyes. 

“ Don’t let the sons of a dog—get them, or 
I will—come back—and choke you—in your 
—sleep,” he gasped, suddenly pointing a lean 
finger straight at the Norseman’s face. Then 
his black eyes opened wide; a strange red 
light blazed up in them for an instant and 
faded. With a sigh he toppled over, dead, 
his head resting on the dead Englishman’s 
feet. 

Jan now examined the map, which proved 
to be rough but very intelligible. It indicated 
a stretch of the eastern coast of Java, which 
he recognised ; but the spot where the junk 
had gone down was one to which passing 
ships always gave a wide berth. It was a 
place of treacherous anchorage, of abrupt, 
forbidding, uninhabited shore, and of violent 
currents that shifted erratically. So much 
the better, thought Jan, for his investigations, 
if only the pirate junk should prove to have 
sunk in water not too deep for a diver to work 
in. There would be so much the less danger 
of interruption. 

Jan was on the point of hurrying away 
from the gruesome scene, which might at any 
moment become a scene of excitement and 
annoying investigation, when a new idea 
flashed into his mind. It was over this pre¬ 
cious paper that all the trouble had been. The 


scoundrels who had fled would undoubtedly 
return as soon as they dared, and would 
search for it. Finding it gone, they would 
conclude that he had it ; and they would be 
hot on his trail. He saw that all he was 
likely to get was a slit throat. 

As he glanced about him for a way out of 
his dilemma his eyes fell on a bottle of India 
ink containing the fine-tipped brush with 
which these Orientals did their writing. His 
resourcefulness awoke to this chance. The 
moments were becoming very pearls them¬ 
selves for preciousness, but seizing the brush 
he made a workable copy of the map on the 
back of a letter that he had in his pocket. 
Next he made a minute and very careful cor¬ 
rection in the original, in such a manner as to 
indicate that the position of the wreck was in 
a deep fiord some fifty miles east of where it 
actually was. Then he returned the map to 
its hiding-place in the dead pirate’s belt and 
made all haste away. Not till he was back 
in the European quarter did he feel secure. 

Jan Laurvik had a little capital. But he 
needed a trusty partner with more. To his 
experienced wits his other needs were clear. 
There would have to be a very seaworthy 
little steamer, powerfully engined for service 
on that stormy coast, and armed to defend 
herself against prowling pirate junks. This 
small and fit craft would have to be manned 
by a crew equally fit, and at the same time as 
small* as possible. 

Up to a certain point he had no difficulty 
in verifying the dead pirate's story. He had 
heard of the wreck of the Dutch steamer 
Viecht on a reef off the Celebes, and of the 
massacre of all the crew and pasrsngers, 
except one small boatload, by pirates. This 
had happened about eight months before. 
Discreet inquiry developed the fact that the 
Viecht had carried about sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth of pearls. The evidence was 
sufficiently convincing and the prize was 
sufficiently alluring to make it worth his 
while to risk the adventure. 

It was with a certain amount of Northern 
deliberation that Jan Laurvik thought these 
points all out, and made up his mind what 
to do. Then he acted promptly. First he 
cabled to Calcutta, to one Captain Jerry 
Parsons, to join him in Singapore without fail 
by the next steamer. Next he set himself 
unobtrusively to the task of finding the craft 
he wanted and looking up equipment for her. 

Captain Jerry Parsons was a New Eng¬ 
lander, from Portland, Maine. He had been 
whaler, gold-hunter, filibuster, copra-trader, 
General-in-Chief to a small Central American 
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republic, and sheep-farmer in the Australian 
bush. At present he was conducting a more 
or less regular trade in precious stones among 
the lesser Indian potentates. He loved gain 
much, but he loved adventure more. 

When he received the cable from his good 
friend Jan Laurvik, he knew that both were 
beckoning to him. With light hearted zest 
lie betook himself to the steamship offices, 
found a P. and O, boat sailing on the 
morrow, and booked his passage. 

When he reached Singapore Jan Laurvik 
told him the story of the dead pirate's map. 

44 Let's see the map," said he, chewing hard 
on the butt of his unlighted Manila. 

Jan passed his copy over, The New 
Englander inspected it carefully, in silence, 
for several minutes. 

4i Tain’t much of a map ! ” said he at length, 
disparagingly, * £ You think the varmint was 
straight ? ” 

44 In his way, yes,” answered Jan, with con¬ 
viction. 44 He had it in him to be straight in 
his way to a friend, which wouldn't hinder 
him cutting the throats of a thousand chaps 
he didn’t take an interest in,” 

44 When shall we start?” asked Captain 
Jerry. 

The big Norseman's face shone with 
pleasure, and he reached out his hand. The 
grip was all, in the way of a bargain, that was 
needed between them. 

41 Why, to-morrow night! ” he answered. 

44 Well,” said the New Englander, "111 
draw some cash in the morning.” 

The boat that Jan had hired was a fast 
and sturdy sea going tug, serviceable, but not 
designed for comfort, Jan had retained her 


engineer, a shrewd and dose-mouthed Scotch¬ 
man. Her sailing-master would be Captain 
Jerry, For crew, he had chosen a wiry little 
Welshman and two lank, leather-skinned 
Yankees. To these four, for whose honesty 
and loyalty he trusted to his own insight as 
a reader of men, he explained, partially, the 
nature of the undertaking, and agreed to give 
them, over and above their wages, a sub¬ 
stantial percentage of whatever treasure he 
might succeed in recovering. 

The tug was swift enough to elude any of 
the junks infesting those waters, but the 
danger was that she might be taken by 
surprise at her anchorage while Laurvik was 
under water. He fitted her, therefore, with a 
Maxim gun on the roof of the deck-house, and 
armed the crew with repeating Winchesters. 

Thus equipped, he felt ready for any perils 
that might confront trim above the surface of 
the water. As to what dangers might lurk 
below he felt somewhat less confident, as these 
he should have to face alone, and he remem¬ 
bered the ominous warning of his pirate friend 
about the sharks and the li killers.” For 
sharks Jan Laurvik had comparatively small 
concern ; hut for the 44 killers,” those swift and 
implacable little whales that fear no living 
thing, he entertained the highest respect. 

On the evening of the day after Captain 
Jerry's arrival the tug Sarawak steamed 
quietly out of the harbour. The journey 
across the Straits and down the treacherous 
Javan Sea was so prosperous that Jan 
Laurvik, his blood steeped in Norse super¬ 
stition, began to feel uneasy. 

The unusual calm made it easy to hold 
close inshore when they reached that portion 



11 HE HAD THE LAUNCH OUTSIDE THE BEEF WITH ALL HIS DIVING APJAFAiTOAKn." 
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of the coast where they must keep watch for 
the landmarks indicated on the pirate's map. 
When they came abreast of. a low headland 
that they had been watching for some time, 
it suddenly opened out into the semblance of 
a two-humped camel crouching sidewise to 
the sea, exactly as it was represented in Jan’s 
map. Just beyond was a narrow bay, and 
across the middle of its mouth, with a dan¬ 
gerous passage on either side, stretched the 
reef on which the pirate junk had gone down. 
At this hour of low water the reef was showing 
its teeth and snarling with surf. At high tide 
it would be hidden, and a perfect snare for 
ships. According to the map, the wreck lay 
in some eight fathoms of water, midway of 
the outer crescent of the reef. Behind the 
reef, where it might serve them as a partial 
shelter from the sweep of the seas if a north¬ 
easter should blow up, they found tolerable 
anchorage for the tug. For the preliminary 
soundings and for the diving operations, of 
course, Jan planned to use the launch. And, 
in order to take utmost advantage of the 
phenomenal calm, he got instantly to work. 
Within a half-hour of the Sarawak's anchor¬ 
ing he had the launch outside the reef with all 
his diving apparatus aboard, with Captain 
Jerry to manage the air-pump, and the Scotch 
engineer to run the motor. 

III. 

Along the outer face of the reef, at a depth 
varying from eight to twelve fathoms, ran an 
irregular rocky shelf, which dipped gradually 
seaward for several hundred yards, then 
dropped sheer to the ocean depths. In the 
warm water along this shelf swarmed a teem¬ 
ing life of gay-coloured gigantic weeds and of 
strange fish that outdid the brightest weeds in 
brilliancy and unexpectedness of hue. 

In the great deeps, also, beyond the edge 
of the shelf, thronged life in swimming, crawl¬ 
ing, or moveless forms, of every imagined and 
many unimagined shapes, from creatures so 
tiny that a whole colony could dwell at ease 
in the eye of a cambric needle, to the Titanic 
squid, or cuttlefish, with oval body fifty feet 
in length and arms like writhing constrictors 
reaching twenty or thirty feet farther. It was 
a life of noiseless but terrific activity, of un¬ 
relenting and incessant death, in a darkness 
streaked fitfully with phosphorescent gleams 
from the bodies of the darting, writhing, or 
pouncing creatures that slew and were slain 
in the stupendous silence. 

Down to these dwellers in the profound 
had come some mysterious message or excit¬ 
ing influence, no man knows what, from the 


prolonged calm on the surface. It affected 
individuals among various species in such a 
way that they moved upward into a twilight 
where they were aliens and intruders. 

One of these restless monsters—a gigantic, 
pallid cuttle—gorging himself as he went 
with everything that swam within reach of 
his darting tentacles, moved over the rocky 
floor until he came to the wreck of the junk. 

To his huge, unwinking eyes of crystal 
black, which caught every tiniest ray of light 
in their smooth, appalling deeps, the wreck 
looked strange enough to attract his attention 
at once. It was quite unlike any rock form 
that he had ever seen. Rather cautiously he 
advanced a giant tentacle to investigate it. 
But at the touch of the unfamiliar and alien 
substance the tentacle recoiled in aversion. 
The cuttlefish backed away. But the wreck 
made no attempt to pounce upon him. It 
seemed to have no fight in it. Possibly, on 
closer investigation, it might prove to be good 
to eat; and he was hungry. So he tried 
once again, first carefully, then boldly, till the 
writhing tentacles, with their sensitive tips 
and suckers, had enveloped it from stem to 
stern and searched it inside and out. A few 
lurking fish and molluscs were snatched from 
the dark interior by those insinuating and 
inexorable feelers, and a toothsome harvest 
of anchored crustaceans was gathered from 
the hidden surfaces beside the keel. But of 
the bodies of the pirates that had gone down 
in the sudden foundering there was nothing 
left but bones, which the myriad scavengers 
of the sea had polished to the barren smooth¬ 
ness of ivory. 

While the pallid monster was occupied in 
the investigation of the wreck, those two great 
bulging black mirrors of his eyes were sleep- 
lessly alert to everything that passed above 
or about them. Once a swordfish, about 
seven feet long, sailed carelessly though 
swiftly some ten feet overhead. Up darted 
a livid tentacle, and fixed upon it with the 
deadly sucking-discs. In vain the splendid 
and ferocious fish lashed out in the effort 
to wrench itself free. In vain it strove to 
plunge downward and pierce the puffy 
monster with its sword. In a second two 
more tentacles were wrapped about it. 
Then, all force crushed out of it, it was 
dragged down and crammed into the con¬ 
queror’s horrible mouth. 

While its mouth was yet working with the 
satisfaction of this meal, the monster saw a 
graceful but massive black shape, nearly half 
as long as himself, swimming slowly between 
his eyes and the shining surface. At the 
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sight a shudder of fear passed over him. 
Every waving tentacle shrank back and lay 
moveless, as if suddenly paralyzed, and he 
flattened himself down as best he could 
beside the dark bulk of the wreck. Well he 
knew that dark shape was a “ killer ” whale— 
and a whale was the one being he knew of 
that he had cause to fear. Against those 
rending jaws his cable-like tentacles and tear¬ 
ing beak were of no avail, his unarmoured 
body utterly defenceless. 

The whale, however—not a sperm, but one 
of a much smaller, though more savage, 
species : the “ killer ”—did not catch sight 
of the giant cuttlefish cringing below him. 
Intent on other game, he passed swiftly 
onward. His presence, however, had for the 
moment destroyed the monster’s appetite. 
Instead of continuing his search for food, he 
wanted a hiding-place. He could no longer 
be at ease for a moment there in the 
open. 

Just behind the wreck the rock-wall rose 
abruptly to the surface of the reef. Its base 
was hollowed into a series of low caves, where 
masses of softer rock had been eaten out from 
beneath a slanting stratum of more enduring 
material. The most spacious of these caves 
was immediately behind the wreck. It was 
exactly what the monster craved. He backed 
into it with alacrity, completely filling it with 
his spectral and swollen body. In the door¬ 
way the convex inky lenses of his eyes kept 
watch, moveless and all-seeing. And his ten 
pale-spotted tentacles, each thicker at the 
base than a man’s thigh, lay outspread and 
hidden among the seaweeds, waiting for such 
victims as might come within reach of their 
lightning snap and coil. 

The monster had no more than got him¬ 
self fairly installed in his new quarters when 
into the range of his awful eyes came a 
singular figure, descending slowly through the 
glimmering green directly over the wreck. 
It was not so long as the swordfish he 
had lately swallowed, but it was thick and 
massive-looking; and it was blunt at the 
ends, unlike any fish he had ever seen. 
Its eyes were enormous, round and bulg¬ 
ing. From its head, and from one of its 
curious round, thick fins, extended two slender 
antennae straight up toward the surface, so 
long that their extremities were beyond 
the monster’s vision. It was indeed a 
strange-looking creature, but he felt sure that 
it would be very good to eat. In their con¬ 
cealment among the many-coloured seaweeds 
his tentacles thrilled with expectancy, and 
he waited, like some stupendous night¬ 


mare of a spider, to spring the moment 
the prey came within reach. 

It chanced, however, that just as the 
strange creature, descending without any 
movement of its fins, did come within reach, 
there also appeared again, in the distance, the 
black form of the “ killer ” whale, swimming 
far overhead. The monster changed his 
plans instantly. His interest in the new¬ 
comer died out. He became intent on 
nothing but keeping himself inconspicuous. 
The new-comer, unconscious of the terror 
lying in wait so near him and of the dark form 
patrolling the upper green, alighted upon the 
wreck and groped his way lumberingly into 
the cabin, dragging those two slim antennae 
behind him. 

IV. 

When Jan Laurvik, in his up-to-date and 
well-tested diving-suit, went down through the 
green twilight of the sea, he was doing what it 
was his profession to do, and he had few mis¬ 
givings. He had confidence in his equip¬ 
ment, in his skill, and in his mate at the rope 
and the air-pump, Captain Jerry. For de¬ 
fence against any obtrusive shark or sawfish 
he carried a heavy, long-bladed, two-edged 
knife, by far the most effective weapon in 
deep water. This knife he wore in a sheath 
at his waist, with a cord attached to the 
handle so that it could not get away from him. 
He carried also a tiny electric battery supply¬ 
ing a strong lamp on the front of his head- 
piece just above his eyes. 

From his long experience in sounding and 
in locating wrecks, Jan Laurvik had acquired 
an accuracy that seemed almost like divina¬ 
tion. His soundings, in this instance, had 
been particularly thorough, because he did 
not wish to waste any time at the depth in 
which he would have to work. He was not 
surprised, therefore, when he found himself 
descending upon the wreck of a junk. More¬ 
over, as it was not an old wreck, he con¬ 
cluded that it was the junk that he was 
looking for. The wreck had settled almost 
on an even keel; and as he was familiar 
with craft of her type, he had no difficulty in 
finding his way about. 

It was in the narrow, closet-like structure 
that served as the junk’s cabin that the 
pirate had said the pearls would be found. 
The door was open. Turning on his light, 
which struggled with the water and diffused a 
ghostly glow, he found himself confronted by 
a hideous little joss of red-and-gilt lacquer. 
He knew it was lacquer, and of the best, for 
nothing else, except gold itself, would have 
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withstood the months of soaking in sea-water. 
Jan grinned to himself, there within his 
rubber and copper shell, at this evidence of 
pirate piety* Then it occurred to him that a 
man like the pirate captain would probably 
have turned his piety to practical use. What 
better guardian of the treasure than a god ? 
Dragging the gaudy deity from his altar, he 
found the altar hollow. In that secure recep¬ 
tacle lay a series of packages done up with 
careful precision in wrappings of oiled silk. 
He knew the style of wrapping very well 
For all his coolness, his heart fell to thump¬ 
ing painfully at the sight of this vast wealth 
beneath his hand. Then he realized that the 
pressure of the water, and of the compressed 
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air in his helmet, was beginning to tell upon 
him. In fierce but orderly haste he corded 
the packages about his middle and turned to 
leave the cabin. He would make another 
trip for the lacquer god, and for such other 
articles of value or vertn as the junk might 
contain. 

Jan turned to leave the cabin. But in the 
doorway he started back with a shudder of 
dread and loathing, A slender, twisting thing, 
whitish in colour and minutely speckled with 
livid spots, reached in, and fastened upon his 
arm with soft-looking suckers that held like 
death, 

Jan knew instantly what the pale, writhing 
thing was* Out flashed his knife. With a 
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swift stroke he slashed off the detaining tip, 
where it had a thickness of perhaps two 
inches. The raw stump shrank back like a 
severed worm, and Jan, leaping clear of the 
doorway, signalled furiously to be hauled up. 
But at the same instant two more of the 
curling white things came reaching over the 
bulwarks and fastened upon him—one upon 
his right arm, hampering him so that he was 
almost helpless, and the other upon his left 
leg just above the knee. He felt his signal 
promptly answered by a powerful tug on the 
rope. But he was anchored to the wreck as 
if he had grown to it. 

Never before had Jan Laurvik felt the 
clutch of fear at his heart as he did at this 
moment. But not for an instant, in the 
horror, did he lose his presence of mind. He 
knew that in a pulling match with the giant 
devil-fish of the deeps his comrades in the 
boat far overhead would be nowhere. He 
had made a mistake in leaving the cabin. 
Frantically he signalled with his left hand to 
“ slack away ” on the rope, and at the same 
time, though hampered by the grip on his 
right arm, he managed to slash off the end of 
the feeler that had fixed upon his leg. On 
the instant, whipping the knife over to his 
left, he cut his right arm clear and sprang 
back into the doorway. 

Jan’s idea was that by keeping just inside 
the cabin door he could defend himself from 
being surrounded by the assault of the 
writhing things. He knew that in the open 
he would speedily be enfolded, and crushed, 
and engulfed in the jaws of the monstrous 
squid. But in the narrow doorway the swift 
play of his blade would have some chance. 
He gained the doorway. He got fairly 
inside it, indeed. But as he entered he was 
horrified to see the thick stump, whose tip 
he had shorn off, dart in with him and fix 
itself, by its bigger and more irresistible 
suckers, upon the middle of his breast. With 
a shiver he sliced off the fatal discs in one 
long sweep of his blade, then turned like a 
flash to sever a pallid tip that had fastened 
upon his helmet. 

Jan was now thankful enough that he had 
got himself into the narrow doorway. Seem¬ 
ingly undisturbed by the slashings and 
slicings that some of them had received, the 
whole ten squirming horrors now darted at 
the doorway. Presently no fewer than three 
of the diabolical things laid their loathsome 
hold upon his right leg below the knee, 
and began to haul it out through the door. 
Jan slashed at them madly, but not altogether 
effectually j for at this moment another 


tentacle had laid grip upon his arm below the 
elbow. He had just time to shift the knife 
again to his left and catch the jamb of the 
door, when he felt his helmet almost jerked 
from his head. This grip he dared not 
interfere with, lest he should cut, at the same 
time, the air-tube that fed his lungs, and 
drown like a rat in a hole. At this moment, 
however, just as the pressure upon his neck 
was becoming intolerable, he felt his head 
suddenly released. One of the great sucking- 
discs had crushed in the glass of the electric 
lamp and fastened upon the live wire. The 
sensation it experienced was evidently not 
pleasant, for it let go promptly, and secured 
a new hold upon Jan’s left arm. 

This hold left him almost helpless, because 
he could no longer wield the knife freely with 
either hand. He felt himself slowly being 
pulled out of the doorway by his right leg. 
Throwing himself partly backward and partly 
behind the door, he gained a firmer brace 
and at the same time brought his knife again 
into better play. He would fight to the 
very last gasp, but he felt that the odds had 
now gone overwhelmingly against him. The 
fear of death itself was not heavy upon him. 
He had faced it too often and too coolly for 
that. But at the manner of this death that 
confronted hitn his very soul sickened with 
loathing. His horror was not lessened by 
the sight that now met his view. A colossal, 
swollen, leprous-looking bulk, pallid and 
spotted, was mounting over the bulwark. 
Two great oval lenses of clear blackness, set 
close together, were in the front of the bulk, 
just over the spot where the tentacles started. 
These gigantic, appalling, expressionless eyes 
were fixed upon him. The monster was 
coming aboard to see what kind of creature 
it was that was giving him so much trouble. 

Jan saw that the end of the fight was very 
near. The thought, however, did not un¬ 
nerve him. Rather, it put new fire into his 
nerves and muscles. By a tremendous wrench 
he succeeded in reaching with the knife the 
tentacle that bound his right arm. This 
freedom was like a new lease of life to him. 
He made swift play with his blade, so savagely 
that he was able to drag himself back almost 
completely into the cabin before the writhing 
horrors again closed upon him. But mean¬ 
while the monster’s gigantic body had gained 
the deck. Those two awful eyes were slowly 
drawing nearer; and below them he saw the 
viscid mouth opening and shutting in antici¬ 
pation. 

At this a kind of madness began to surge 
up in Jan Lautvik’s overtaxed brain. His 
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veins seemed to surge with fresh power, as if 
there were nothing too tremendous for him 
to accomplish. He was on the very point of 
stopping his resistance, plunging straight in 
among the arms, and burying his big blade 
in those unspeakable eyes. It would be a 
satisfaction, at least, to force them to change 
their expression. And then—well, something 
might happen ! 

But before he could put this desperate 
scheme into execution, something did happen. 
Jan was aware of a sudden darkness over¬ 
head. The monster was evidently aware of 
it too, for every one of the twisting tentacles 
suddenly shrank away, leaving Jan to lean 
up against the doorway, free. The next 
moment a huge black shape descended per¬ 
pendicularly upon the fleshy mountain of the 
monster's back, and a rush of water drove 
Jan backward into the cabin. 

As the electric lamp had gone out when 
the glass was broken, Jan could see but dimly 
the awful battle of giants now going on before 
him. So excited was he that he forgot his 
own new peril. The danger was now that in 
the struggle one or other of the battling bulks 
might crush the cabin flat, or entangle the 
air-tube and life-line. In either case Jan's 
finish would be swift; but, in comparison 
with the loathsome death from which he had 
just been so miraculously saved, such an end 
seemed not very dreadful. 

Skilled in deep-sea lore as he was, he knew 
the dark fury that had swooped down upon 
the devilfish. It was a “killer" whale, or 
grampus, the most redoubtable and implacable 
fighter of all the kindred of the sea. Jan saw 
its wide jaws shear off three mighty ten¬ 
tacles at once, close at the base. The others 
writhed up hideously and fastened upon him, 
but under the surging of his resistless muscles 
their tissues tore apart like snapped cables. 
Huge masses of the monster's ghastly flesh 
were bitten off and thrown aside. Then, 
gaining a grip that took in the monster's 
head and the roots of the tentacles, the 
“ killer" shook his prey as a bulldog might 
shake a fat sheep. The tentacles straightened 


out slackly. Jan saw that the fight was over 
and that it was high time for him to remove 
from that too strenuous neighbourhood. He 
gave the signal vehemently, and was drawn 
up without attracting his dangerous rescuer's 
notice. When Captain Jerry hauled him in 
over the boat side he fell in an unconscious 
heap. 

When Jan came to himself he was in his 
bunk on the Sarawak, It was an utter 
physical and nervous exhaustion that had 
overcome him. His swoon had passed into 
a heavy sleep, and when he awoke he sat up 
with a start. Captain Jerry was at his side, 
bursting with suppressed curiosity, and the 
Scotch engineer was standing by the bunk. 

“ Waal, partner, you've delivered the goods 
all right,” drawled Captain Jerry. “ They're 
the stuff, not a doubt of it. But kind o' 
seemed to us up here you were having high 
jinks of one kind or another down there. 
What was it ? ” 

“ It was awful! ” responded Jan, with a 
shudder. Then he took hold of Captain 
Jerry's hand and felt it, as if to make sure it 
was real, or as if he needed the feel of honest 
human flesh again to bring him to his senses. 

“ Ugh ! ” he went on, swinging out of the 
bunk. “ Let me get out into the sunlight 
again. Let me see the sky again. I'll tell 
you all about it by an' by, Jerry. But wait. 
Were all the packages on me all right ? ” 

“ There were six of 'em tied on to you. I 
reckon they're worth the sixty thousand all 
right,” responded Captain Jerry. 

“ Well, let's get away from this place quick 
as we can get steam up again! ” said Jan. 
“ There's more swag down there, I guess— 
lots of it. But I wouldn't go down again, or 
send another man down, for all the millions 
we've all of us ever heard tell of. Mr. McWha, 
how soon can we be moving? ” 

“Ten meenutes, more or less,” replied the 
Scotchman. 

“All right. When we’re outside of this 
accursed bay, an' round the ‘ Camel' yonder, 
I'll tell you what it's like down there under 
that shiny green.” 
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CHROMATIC FANTASY— BACH. 

° Often when hearing Bach 1 hmt bells ringing in ihe sky, rung by whirling cords 
held in the ]Kinds of maidens d tested in brown. " 

PICTURES m MUSIC. 


O you see pictures in music? 
When you hear a Beethoven 
symphony or a sonata by 
Schumann, do mystic human 
figures and landscapes float 
before your eyes ? 

It is by no means new or uncommon for 
a composer to have a distinct picture in his 
mind when he sets himself to create a 
work. Schumann saw children at play in an 
embowered wood, dancing merrily until, lo ! 
the sudden advent of a satyr sent them 
shrieking to their homes. 

Few, however, have been able to de¬ 
lineate their hallucinations born of music, 
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Mendelssohn, who was no mean draughts¬ 
man, was often asked to do so, but always 
refused. “It is like asking a sculptor 
to paint a portrait of his statue,” he once 
said. “All art is one, just as the human 
body is one, but each of the members has its 
functions. It is the function of music to 
hear, not to see/' Nevertheless, it is highly 
interesting to see music translated in the 
terms of a sister art, and this is what a clever 
artist, Miss Pamela Colman Smith, has done, 
in pictures which are published now for the 
first time in The Strand Magazine. 

Many of the compositions selected by 
the artist >^jj! inst^tly be recognised as 
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conveying, in quite a surprising way, a vivid 
idea of the music as a whole- Every reader 
can ascertain for himself whether he possesses 
this peculiar psychic gift—this power of con¬ 
juring up music pictures. When you next hear 
a famous sonata, close your eyes and see what, 
if any, “ pictures n pass before the eye of your 
brain. Under the magical influence of music 
the soul has glimpses of wondrous shapes, lit 
by the light that never was on sea or land. 

“ You ask me how these pictures are 
evolved , 53 said Miss Caiman Smith, “They 
are not pictures of the music theme — 
pictures of the flying notes—not conscious 
illustrations of the name given to a piece of 
music, but just what I see when I hear 
music—thoughts loosened and set free by 
the spell of sound. 

44 When l take a brush in hand and the 
music begins, it is like unlocking the door 
into a beautiful country. There, stretched 
far away, are plains and mountains and the 
billowy sea, and as the music forms a net of 
sound the people who dwell there enter the 
scene; tall, slow-moving, stately queens, 
with jewelled crowns and 
garments gay or sad, who 
walk on mountain - tops or 
stand beside the shore, 
watching the water - people. 

These water-folk are passion¬ 
less, and sway or fall with 
little heed of time; they 
toss the spray and, bending 
down, dive headlong through 
the deep. 

14 There are the dwellers, 
too, of the great plain, who 
sit and brood, made of 
stone and motionless; the 
trees, which slumber till some 
elf goes by with magic spear 
and wakes the green to life; 
towers, white and tall, stand¬ 
ing against the darkening 
sky— 

Those (all white towers that one 
sees afar, 

Topping the mountain crests like 
crowns of snow. 

Their silence hangs so heavy in 
[he air 

That thoughts are siifktl. 

44 Then huddling crowds, 
who carry spears, hasten 
across the changing scene. 

Sunsets fade from rose to 
grey, and clouds scud across 
the sky. 

u For a long time the land 


I saw when hearing Beethoven was unpeopled; 
hills, plains, ruined towers, churches by the 
sea. After a time I saw far off a little com¬ 
pany of spearmen ride away across the plain. 
But now the clanging sea is strong with the 
salt of the lashing spray and full of elemental 
life ; the riders of the waves, the Queen of 
Tides, who carries in her hand the pearl-like 
moon, and bubbles gleaming on the inky wave, 

“Often when hearing Bach I hear bells 
ringing in the sky, rung by whirling cords 
held in the hands of maidens dressed in brown. 
There is a rare freshness in the air, like morn¬ 
ing on a mountain-top, with opal-coloured 
mists that chase each other fast across the 
scene* 

44 Chopin brings night ; gardens where 
mystery and dread lurk under every bush, 
but joy and passion throb within the air, and 
the cold moon bewitches all the scene. There 
is a garden that I often see, with moonlight 
glistening on the vine-leaves, and drooping 
roses with pale petals fluttering down, tall, 
misty trees and purple sky, and lovers 
wandering there* 



BALLADE No. r, OP. 33- IN G MI NOR—CHOPIN. 

“Chopin brings night; garden* where mystery and d™d tnrk under every bush, but 
'uy arui passion throb within the air/' The aViSiit i.alH fhit picture " The Fugitive." 
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j over which dragon-flies hover, where 
nymphs bathe hand in hand. ?? 

One of the most sensitive of 
music-lovers was Heine, who tells us 
that as he listened the world around 
would disappear, and in its place 
strange phantom forms, mystic 
scenes, and figures born of melody 
would glide before his rapturous 
vision. Few things in literature are 
more impressive than his description 
of Paganini playing :— 

“As for me, you already know tn\ 
musical second-sight, my gift of seeing 
at each tone a figure equivalent to the 
sound, and so Paganini, with each 
stroke of the bow, brought visible 
forms and situations before my eyes ; 
he told me in melodious hieroglyphics 
all kinds of brilliant tales ; he, as it 
were, made a magic-lantern play its 
coloured antics before me, he himself 
being chief actor. At the first stroke 
of his bow the stage scenery around 
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SONATA PATHETUJUE— 
BEETHOVEN. 

At Ta!l, slow-moving, stately queens, with 
jewelled crowns and garments gay or 
sauJ, who walk on mountain-top* or stand 
beside the shore." 

41 A drawing of that garden 
I have shown to several 
people and asked them if they 
could play the music that 
1 heard when 1 drew it They 
have all, without any hesita¬ 
tion, played the same. I do 
not know the name, but— 
well, I know the music of 
that place . v 

It is interesting to com¬ 
pare with these experiences 
the words of great artists and 
writers who have been en¬ 
dowed with the same gift. 

“When I listen to music, 
wrote the great Meissonier, 
* l it takes shape in my inner 
souk it conjures up form and 
landscapes. For instance, 
Beethoven's Symphony in A 
— my favourite, the one 1 
adore—always shows me a 
Greek landscape smiling in 
the sunlight, with clear water 



SYMPHONY No. 5 IN C MINOR—BEETHOVEN. 

41 Hut now the clanging sen is mrung with the salt of the la>tmig spray am! full of 
ekmeiitid life ; the riders of the waves, the Qmti1 of Tides, who Carnes in her Iwisd 
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him had changed ; he suddenly stood with his 
music-desk in a cheerful room, decorated in a 
gay irregular way after the Pompadour style j 
everywhere little mirrors, gilded Cupids, 
Chinese porcelain, a delightful chaos of 
ribbons, garlands of flowers, white gloves, torn 
lace, false pearls, diadems of gold leaf and 
spangles—such tinsel as one finds in the room 
of a prima donna , Paganini's outward appear¬ 
ance had also changed, and certainly most 
advantageously; he wore short breeches of 
lily-coloured satin, a white waistcoat embroi¬ 
dered with silver, and a coat of bright blue 
velvet with gold buttons; the hair in little 
carefully - curled locks bordered his face, 
which was young and rosy, and gleamed 
with sweet tenderness as he ogled the 
pretty young lady who stood near him at 
the music-desk 
while he played the 
violin.” 

At other times 
when Paganini 
began to play a 
gloom came before 
the listener's eyes. 

The sounds were not 
transformed into 
bright forms and 
colours ; the master’s 
form was clothed in 
gloomy shades, out 
of the darkness of 
which his music 
moaned in the most 
piercing tones of 
lamentation. Only 
at times, when a little 
lamp that hung 
above cast its sorrow¬ 
ful light over him, 
could Heine catch a 
glimpse of his pale 
countenance, on 
which the youth was 
not yet extinguished. 

H is costume was 
singular, in two 
colours, yellow and 
red. Heavy chains 
weighed upon his 
feet. Behind him 
moved a face whose 
physiognomy indi¬ 
cated a lusty goat- 
nature. And he saw 
at times long, hairy 
hands seize assist- 
ingly the strings 


of the violin on which Paganini was 
playing. 

" Then a rush of agonizing sounds came 
from the violin, and a fearful groan, and a 
sob such as was never heard upon the earth 
before, nor will perhaps be heard on earth 
again; unless in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
when the colossal trumpets of doom shall 
ring out and the naked corpses shall crawl 
forth from the grave to abide their fate. But 
the agonized violinist suddenly made one 
stroke of the bow, such a mad, despairing 
stroke that his chains fell rattling from him, 
and his mysterious assistant and the other 
foul mocking forms vanished.” 

Again the master musician and his sur¬ 
roundings seemed suddenly changed. He 
could scarcely be recognised in the monk’s 



CONCERTO IN A MINOR, "CASTLE QF PAIN "-5CHUMANN. 

When henring Schumann's Concerto In A minor the artist sees a caslEe, grim and solitary, Hhd 
peopled with despairing Imm^n souls, SicJ £US Oistle of Pain." 
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OVERTURE “ 1812TSCHAIK.OVSKY. 

Tchaikovsky's famous overture, ,H iSt?/’ wus written in a fervour of Russian patriotism 
to commemorate hbi country’s achievements during that fateful year. In the above 
picture we see Napoleon's army in the midst of ihtir disastrous reirent from Moscow, 
A widow and her child gajtc s idly From an eminence across the snow-clad plains which 
were destined to become the grave of so many thousands. 


brown dress, which concealed rather than 
clothed him. With savage countenance half 
hid by the cowl, waist girt with a cord, and 
bare feet, Paganini stood, a solitary, defiant 
figure, on a rocky prominence by the sea, 
and played his violin. Rut the sea became 
red and redder, and the sky grew paler, till at 
last the surging water looked like bright 
scarlet blood, and the sky above became of a 
ghastly corpse-like colour, and the stars came 
out large and threatening; and those stars 
were black, black as glooming coal Rut the 
tones oF the violin grew ever more stormy 
and defiant, and the eyes of the terrible 
player sparkled with such a scornful lust of 


destruction, and his thin lips 
moved with such a horrible 
haste, that it seemed as if htr 
murmured some old accursed 
charms to conjure the storm 
and loose the evil spirits that 
lie imprisoned in the abysses 
of the sea. Often when he 
stretched his long, thin arms 
from the broad monk’s sleeve, 
and swept the air with his 
bow, he seemed like some 
sorcerer who commands the 
elements with his magic wand: 
and then there was a wild 
wailing from the depth of the 
sea, and the horrible waves of 
blood sprang up so fiercely 
that they almost besprinkled 
the pale sky and the black 
stars with their red foam. 
There was a wailing and a 
shrieking and a crashing as 
if the world was falling into 
fragments, and ever more 
stubbornly the monk played 
his violin. He seemed as if, 
by the power of violent will, 
he wished to break the seven 
seals wherewith Solomon 
sealed the iron vessels in 
which he had shut up those 
vanquished demons. The 
wise king sank those vessels 
in the sea, and Heine seemed 
to hear the voices of the im¬ 
prisoned spirits while Paga¬ 
nini’s violin growled in its most 
wrathful bass. Rut at last he 
thought he heird the jubilee 
of deliverance, and out of the red billows of 
blood emerged the heads of the fettered 
demons : monsters of legendary horror, 
crocodiles with bats* wings, snakes with stags’ 
horns, monkeys with shells on their heads, 
seals with long patriarchal beards, women’s 
faces with breasts in place of cheeks, green 
camels’ heads, hermaphrodites of impossible 
combination —all staring with cold, crafty 
eyes, and with long, fin-like claws grasping at 
the fiddling monk. From the latter, how¬ 
ever, in the furious zeal of his conjuration 
the cowl fell back, and the curly hair, 
fluttering in the wind, fell round his head in 
ringlets like black snakes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

R. ROBERT VYNER re¬ 
ceived the news of Miss 
Hartley's sudden departure 
with an air of polite interest. 
The secrecy of the affair, and 
L ~ J ^ the fact that she bad gone 
with Captain Trimblett, convinced him that 
it was no casual visit, and he mused bitterly 
on the strange tendency of seafaring people 
to meddle with the affairs of others. An 
attempt to ascertain from Hartley the prob¬ 
able duration of her visit, and other inter¬ 
esting particulars, as they sat together in the 
young man's office, yielded no satisfaction, 

“ She made up her mind to go rather 
suddenly, didn't she ? ” he inquired. 
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Hartley said “ Yes,” and murmured some 
thing about taking advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity of going up with Captain Trimblett 
“She is very fond of the captain,” he 
added, 

“ Is she staying near him ? M asked Vyner, 
without looking up from his work. 

The chief clerk, who was anxious to get 
away, said “ No,” and eyed him uneasily, 

“I hope that London will agree with her, 11 
continued Robert, politely. “ Is she staying 
in a healthy part? ” 

“Very,” said the other* 

Mr, Vyner bent over his work again, and 
scowled diabolically at an innocent letter 
which said that his instructions should have 
immediate attend#Cia1 fnom 
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u Which do you consider a healthy part? ” 
he said, presently, 

Mr. Hartley, after some reflection, said 
there were many districts which merited that 
description. He mentioned eleven, and was 
discoursing somewhat learnedly on drainage 
and soils when he noticed that the young 
mm’s attention was wandering. With a 
muttered reference to his work, he rose and 
quitted the room. 

Day succeeded day in tiresome waiting, 
and Mr. Robert Vyner, leaning back in his 
chair, regarded with a hostile eye the pile of 
work that accumulated on his table as lie sat 
dreaming of Joan Hartley. In a species of 
waking nightmare he would see her beset by 
hordes of respectful but persistent admirers. 
He manifested a craving for Mr. Hartley’s 
society, and, discovering by actual experience 
that, melancholy as the house was without its 
mistress, all other places were more melan¬ 
choly still, contrived, to its owner's great dis¬ 
comfort, to spend a considerable number of 
his evenings there, 

“ He’s a pattern to all of you/* said Rosa 
to Mr. Walters, who sat in the kitchen one 
evening, cautiously watching Mr, Vyner 
through a small hole in the muslin blind. 

Mr. Walters grunted. 

4< I believe he worships the ground she 
treads on,” said Rosa, in exalted tones. 

Mr. Walters grunted again, and her colour 
rose. For nearly a fortnight she had not 
spoken to any other man—at least, to the 
boatswain’s knowledge—and she fully realized 
the cloying effect of security upon a man of 
his temperament 

11 Last night I saw him standing for half 
an hour looking into a shop/* she said, softly. 
“ What shop do you think it was ? ” 

Mr Walters’s face took on an obstinate 
expression. “ Butcher’s ? ” he hazarded, at last. 

“Butcher’s l” repeated Rosa, with scorn. 
44 What should he want to look in a butcher’s 
for? It was Hickman’s, the jeweller's.” 

The boatswain said “Oh!” and devoted 
himself with renewed interest to his task of 
watching Mr. Vyner. Miss Jelks’s conversa¬ 
tion for some time past had circled round 
engagement-rings, a subject which brought 
him face to face with the disagreeable side of 
flirtation. 

“ More fool him,” he said, without looking 
round. 

Rosa gazed fixedly at the back of his head. 
She was far too sensible not to have noticed 
the gradual waning of his passion, and she 
chided herself severely for having dropped 
her usual tactics. At the same time she 
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realized that she was not alone to blamt k 
the matter, the gilded youth of Saltham, 
after one or two encounters with Mr. Waken, 
having come to the conclusion that a fliru 
tion with her was a temptation to be avoided 

M Most men are fools,” she said, calmly 
44 A young fellow I met the other evening- 
the night you couldn't come out—went 00 
like a madman just because I would ht 
promise to meet him again.” 

44 Pity I didn’t see ’im,” said Mr* Walters, 
grimly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Rosa, losing her head 


« Why ? ” 

“ Td ha’ give ’im something to make a fiis* 
about," said the boatswain, “that's all.” 

44 It’s not his fault,” said Rosa, softly 
“He couldn’t help himself. He told mesa. 
Quite the gentleman—quite, You ought to 
see the way he raises his hat. And his head 
is covered all over with little short curb.” 

44 Like a nigger,” said Mr, Walters, with 
disappointing calmness. 

He removed his eye from the window and, 1 
taking out his pipe, began to fill it from a 
small metal box. Rosa, compressing her lips, 
watched him with a sardonic smile* 

“Got anything to do this evening?” she 
inquired. 

“ No,” said the other. 

“Well, I have,” said Rosa, with a bright 
smile, 44 so I’ll say good evening;.” 

Mr. Walters rose and, replacing a box of 
matches in his pocket, stood watching her 
with his mouth open, 

11 Don’t hurry/’ she said, at last. 

The boatswain sat down again. 

44 1 mean when you get outside/’ explained 
the girl. 

Mr, Walters gazed at her in slow perplexity, 
and then, breathing heavily, walked out of 
the kitchen like a man in a dream. His 
suspicions were aroused, and with an ides 
that a little blood-letting would give him relief, 
he wasted the entire evening lying in wait for 
a good-looking, gentlemanly young man with 
curly hair. 

Miss Jelks waited for his appearance the 
following evening in vain. Several evenings 
passed, but no boatswain, and it became 
apparent at last that he had realized the 
perils of his position. Anger at his defection 
was mingled with admiration for his strength 
of nrind every time she looked in the glass. 

She forged her weapons slowly. A new 
hat was ready, but a skirt and coat still 
languished at the dressmaker’s. She waited 
until they came home, and then, dressing her 
hair in a style which owed something to a 
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fashion-paper and something to her lack of 
skill, sallied out to put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing. 

It was early evening, and the street fairly 
full, but for some time she wandered about 
aimlessly. Twice she smiled at young men 
of her acquaintance, and they smiled back 
and went on their way. The third she met 
with a smile so inviting that against his better 
sense he stopped, and after a nervous glance 
round made a remark about the weather. 

“ Beautiful,” said Rosa. “ Have you been 
ill, Mr. Filer ? ” 

“ Ill ? ” said the young man, staring. “ No. 
Why?” 

“ Haven’t seen you for such a long time,” 
said Miss Jelks, swinging her parasol. “ I’ve 
been wondering what had become of you. 
I was afraid you were ill.” 

Mr. Filer caressed his moustache. “ I 
haven’t seen you about,” he retorted. 

“ I haven’t been out lately,” said the girl; 
“ it’s so lonely walking about by yourself that 
I’d sooner sit indoors and mope.” 

Mr. Filer stood blinking thoughtfully. “ I 
s’pose you’re going to meet a friend ? ” he 
said, at last 

“ No,” said Rosa. “ I s’pose you are ? ” 

Mr. Filer said “ No ” in his turn. 

Two minutes later, in a state of mind pretty 
evenly divided between trepidation and joy, 
he found himself walking by her side. 

They chose at first the quietest streets, but 
under Miss Jelks’s guidance drifted slowly 
back to the town. To her annoyance the 
boatswain was nowhere to be seen, and the 
idea of wasting the evening in the society of 
Mr. Filer annoyed her beyond measure. 
She became moody, and vague in her replies 
to his sallies, and finally, with the forlorn 
hope that Mr. Walters might be spending the 
evening aboard ship, strolled on to the quay. 

Work was over and they had the place to 
themselves. She seated herself on a pile of 
timber and, motioning the young man to join 
her, experienced a sudden thrill as she saw 
the head of Mr. Walters protruding tortoise¬ 
like over the side of the Indian Chief, which 
lay a little way below them. Fearful that Mr. 
Filer should see it, she directed his attention 
to two small boys who were disporting them¬ 
selves in a ship’s boat, and, with her head 
almost on his shoulder, blotted out the 
steamer with three feathers and a bunch of 
roses. 

It was a beautiful evening, but Mr. Filer 
failed to understand why she should slap his 
hand when he said so. He could hardly 
open his mouth without being requested to 
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behave himself and getting another tiny slap. 
Greatly encouraged by this treatment he 
ventured to pass his left arm round her waist, 
and, in full view of the choking boatswain, 
imprison both her hands in his. 

Miss Jelks endured it for two minutes, 
and then, breaking away, gave him a playful 
little prod with her parasol and fled behind 
a warehouse uttering faint shrieks. Mr. Filer 
gave chase at once, in happy ignorance that 
his rival had nearly fallen overboard in a 
hopeless attempt to see round the corner. 
Flesh and blood could stand it no longer, 
and when the couple emerged and began to 
walk in a more sober fashion towards the 
town an infuriated boatswain followed a little 
in the rear. 

Mr. Filer saw him first and, with a sudden 
sinking at his heart, dropped his light 
banter and began to discourse on more 
serious subjects. He attempted to widen 
the distance between them, but in vain. 
A second glance showed him Mr. Walters 
close behind, with a face like that of two 
destroying angels rolled into one. Trembling 
with fright he quickened his pace and looked 
round eagerly for means of escape. His 
glance fell on a confectioner’s window, and 
muttering the word “ Ice ” he dashed in, 
followed in a more leisurely fashion by Miss 
Jelks. 

“ I was just feeling like an ice,” she said, 
as she took a seat at a little marble-topped 
table. She put her hat straight in a mirror 
opposite, and removing her gloves prepared 
for action. 

Mr. Filer ate his ice mechanically, quite un¬ 
aware of its flavour; then as nothing happened 
he plucked up courage and began to talk. 
His voice shook a little at first, but was 
gradually getting stronger, when he broke off 
suddenly with his spoon in mid-air and gazed 
in fascinated horror at a disc of greenish- 
yellow nose that pressed against the shop- 
window. The eyes behind it looked as 
though they might melt the glass. 

He put his spoon down on the table and 
tried to think. Miss Jelks finished her ice 
and sat smiling at him. 

“ Could you—could you eat another ? ” he 
faltered. 

Miss Jelks said that she could try, and 
remarked, casually, that she had once eaten 
thirteen, and had been superstitious about 
that number ever since. 

“ Aren’t you going to have one, too ? ” she 
inquired, when the fresh ice arrived. 

Mr. Filer shook his head, and, trying hard 
to ignore the fade it the window, said that 
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he was not hungry, He sat trembling with 
agitation, and, desirous of postponing the 
encounter with the boatswain as long as 
possible, kept ordering ices for Miss Jelks 
until that lady, in justice to herself, declined 
to eat any more. 

“ I can’t finish this,” she said. “You’ll 
have to help me.” 

She took up a generous spoonful, and in 
full view of the face at the window leaned 
across the table and put it into Mr. Filer's 


across his forehead. “It's the ice, I think— 
I’m not used to ’em.” 

“Perhaps the air will do you good,” said 
Rosa. 

Mr. Filer shook his head. Whatever good 
the air might do him would, he felt certain, 
be counteracted by the treatment of the 
boatswain. 

“Don’t wait for me,” he said, with a faint 
smile. “ 1 might be here for hours ; I’ve 
been like it before.” 



n don't LIKE LEAVING him HKkR,' SAID KOSA/' 


unwilling mouth. With a violent shudder 
he saw the boatswain leave the window and 
take up a position in front of the door. Miss 
Jelks drew on her gloves and, with another 
glance in the mirror as she rose, turned to 
leave. Mr. Filer made no attempt to 
follow. 

“Ain’t you ready?” said Miss Jelks, 
pausing. 

“I'm not feeling very well,”said the young 
man, desperately, as he passed his hand 
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“ I can’t leave you like this,” said Rosa. 
“ Why ”—she turned suddenly, and her face lit 
up with a smite—“here’s Mr. Walters 1 How 
fortunate ! He’ll be able to help you home.” 

“ No—don’t trouble,” gasped Mr. Filer, as 
the boatswain came into the shop and pre¬ 
pared to render first aid by moistening his 
palms and rubbing them together. “ Its 
very kind of you, but I shall be all right if 
I’m left alone. I’d rather be left alone—I 
would ind^” na | frQm 
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“ You’d better let the gentleman help you 
home,” urged the shopkeeper. “ He looks 
strong.” 

Mr. Filer shuddered. 

“ And you can lean on me,” said Rosa, 
softly. 

Mr. Filer shuddered again, and with 
surprising energy, considering his invalid 
condition, gripped the iron frame of the table 
with his legs and clutched the top with his 
hands. 

“ I don’t like leaving him here,” said Rosa, 
hesitating. 

“ Neither don’t I,” growled the boatswain. 
“ ’Owever, I s’pose I’ll run against ’im sooner 
or later.” 

He escorted Rosa to the door and, after a 
yearning glance at Mr. Filer, followed her 
out and walked by her side in silence. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Rosa, at last. “ How 
generous he is! I believe he’d give me 
anything I asked for.” 

Mr. Walters started and, bending his brows, 
muttered something about giving Mr. Filer 
more than he asked for. 

“Oh, yes; I dare say,” retorted Rosa, 
turning on him with sudden heat. “ I’m not 
to speak to anybody to please you. You 
leave my friends alone. What’s it got to do 
with you ? ” 

“ I see you,” said Mr. Walters, darkly ; “ I 
see you from the ship. You little thought as 
’ow I was a watching your little games.” 

Miss Jelks stopped and, drawing herself 
up, regarded him haughtily. 

“ I didn’t ask you for your company, Mr. 
Walters,” she said, sharply, “ so you can take 
yourself off as soon as you like.” 

She turned and walked off in the opposite 
direction, and Mr. Walters, after a moment’s 
hesitation, turned and followed. They 
walked in this fashion for some distance ; 
then the boatswain, quickening his pace, 
caught her roughly by the arm. 

“ I want to show you something,” he 
growled. 

Miss Jelks eyed him disdainfully. 

“ In ’ere,” said the other, pointing to the 
same jeweller’s window that had been the 
cause of so mucn discomfort to Captain 
Trimblett. 

“Well?” said the girl, her eyes sparkling. 

For answer the gentle swain took her by 
the elbows and propelled her into the shop, 
and approaching the counter gazed disagree¬ 
ably at the shopman. 

“ I want a ring for this young lady,” he 
said, reddening despite himself. “ A good ’un 
—one o’ the best.” 


The man turned to the window and, after 
a little careful groping, unhooked a velvet 
card studded with rings. Rosa’s eyes shone, 
but she drew off her glove with a fine show 
of unwillingness at the boatswain’s command. 

“ Try that on,” he said, pointing to a ring. 

Miss Jelks placed it on the third finger of 
her left hand, and holding it up to the light 
gazed at it entranced. 

“ ’Ow much ? ” said the boatswain, jerking 
his head. 

“That’s a very nice ring,” said the assis¬ 
tant. “Twenty-” he referred to a tiny 

label on the card, “ twenty-five pounds.” 

The boatswain’s jaw dropped, and both 
listeners made noble efforts to appear uncon¬ 
scious that his breathing was anything out of 
the ordinary. 

“ Take it off,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak ; “ take it off at once.” 

“ It's too large,” said Rosa, with a sigh. 

She drew it off, and, turning to a case the 
jeweller placed before her, tried on several 
more. Suited at last, she held up her hand 
with the ring on it for Mr. Walters’s inspection. 

“ It fits beautifully,” she said, softly, as the 
boatswain scratched the back of his neck. 

“ A very nice ring, that,” said the assistant 
“ A queen might wear it." 

“Take it off,” cried Mr. Walters, hastily. 

“Seventeen shillings and sixpence,” said 
the jeweller, almost as quickly. 

“ I like it better than the other,” said 
Rosa. 

“It is better,” said the boatswain, 
positively. 

He counted out the money and, turning a 
deaf but blushing ear to the jeweller’s glow¬ 
ing description of his wedding-rings, led the 
way outside. Rosa took his arm and leaned 
on it heavily. 

“ Fancy ! We are engaged now,” she said, 
squeezing his arm and looking up at him. 

Mr. Walters, who seemed to be in a state 
of considerable perturbation, made no reply. 

“ Fancy you being in such a hurry ! ” con¬ 
tinued Rosa, with another squeeze. 

“ It’s a failing of mine,” said the boat¬ 
swain, still staring straight before him. 
“ Always was.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Joan Hartley’s ideas of London, gathered 
from books and illustrated papers, were those 
of a town to which her uncle and aunt were 
utter strangers. Mr. William Carr knew 
Cornhill and the adjacent district thoroughly, 
and thirty or forty years before had made 
periodical descents upon the West-end. He 
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left home at half past eight every morning 
and returned every evening at five minutes to 
six, except on Saturdays, when he returned 
at ten minutes past three, and spent his half- 
holiday in the dining-room reading an early 
edition of the evening paper. Any paragraphs 
relating to Royalty were read aloud to his 
wife, who knew not only all the members of 
the English Royal Family by name, but also 


her husband’s* The morning was devoted 
to assisting and superintending the general 
servant for the time being; after dinner, at 
one o’clock, she retired upstairs to dress and 
went down to the shops to make a few pur¬ 
chases, returning in good time to give her 
husband tea. The early part of the evening 
was devoted to waiting for supper ; the latter 
part to waiting for bed. 



ri WlK5s. C A RK AND JOAN GOT WET WALKING TO TIIE OMNIBUS, AND WETTER STILL WAITING AT 
ONE CORNER OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND," 


those dignitaries abroad who had the happi¬ 
ness to be connected with it in marriage. 
She could in all probability have given the 
King himself much useful information as to 
the ages and fourth and fifth Christian names 
of some of the later and more remote 
members of his family* 

Her day was as regular and methodical as 
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During the first week of Joan’s visit an 
agreeable thrill was communicated to the 
household by preparations for an evening, or 
perhaps an afternoon and evening, in town. 
The event came off—in the third week of her 
stay^—on a wet Thursday afternoon. Mrs, 
Carr and Joan got wet walking to the 
omnibus, ^nd wetter still waiting at one 
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corner of the Bank of England for Mr. Carr, 
who was getting wet at another. Mr Carr, 
who was in holiday attire, was smoking a 
large cigar in honour of the occasion, which 
he extinguished upon entering an omnibus 
and re-lighted at the Zoological Gardens. 
By the aid of careful manipulation and the 
rain it lasted him until evening. They wound 
up an eventful day at a theatre, and Mr. 
Carr, being anxious to do the thing well, took 
them all the way home in a four-wheeler. A 
little sum in mental arithmetic, which he 
worked on the way and submitted to the 
cabman at the end of the journey, was found 
to be wrong. 

The outing was not repeated. Mrs. Carr 
went about for a day or two with the air 
of one who had returned from a long and 
fatiguing expedition ; and her husband, when 
he returned from business the day following 
and changed into his slippers, paid such a 
warm tribute to the joys and comforts of 
home that his niece abandoned all ideas of 
any further jaunts. 

Wearied by the dullness and the monotony 
of the streets, she began to count the days 
till her return. Her father’s letters made no 
mention of it; but the Salthaven news in 
them only increased her eagerness. 

She returned one day from a solitary 
ramble on Hampstead Heath to find that 
Salthaven, or a whiff of it, had come to her. 
A deep voice, too well known to be mistaken, 
fell on her ears as she entered the front door, 
and hastening to the dining-room she found 
her aunt entertaining Captain Trimblett to 
afternoon tea. One large hand balanced a 
cup and saucer ; the other held a plate. His 
method of putting both articles in one hand 
while he ate or drank might have excited the 
envy of a practised juggler. When Joan 
entered the room she found her aunt, with 
her eyes riveted on a piece of the captain’s 
buttered toast that was lying face downwards 
on the carpet, carrying on a disjointed con¬ 
versation. 

“I just looked in,” said the captain, as 
Joan almost embraced him. “ Mind the 
tea! ” 

“ Looked in ? ” echoed Joan. 

“One tram, three buses—one of ’em a 
mistake—and my own legs,” said the captain. 
“ I had no idea it was so far.” 

“ People have no idea how far out we 
really are,” said Mrs. Carr, looking round 
with a satisfied smile. “ I’ve noticed it 
before. Did you find the air different, 
Captain Trimblett?” 

“Very,” said the captain with a sudden gasp, 


as he caught sight of the piece of toast. “ Very 
fine air. Very fine. Very—quite strong.” 

He shifted his feet restlessly and the toast 
disappeared. For a moment Mrs. Carr 
thought that the floor had opened and 
swallowed it up. Realizing that the day of 
useful miracles had passed, she gazed fixedly 
at his left foot. 

“ Well,” said the captain, turning a relieved 
face to Joan, “how is the round of gaiety? 
Are you tired of being a butterfly yet ? I 
suppose after this Salthaven won’t be good 
enough for you ? ” 

“ There’s nothing like life for young 
people,” said Mrs. Carr. “ Give them plenty 
of life and that’s all they want.” 

Miss Hartley, whose back was towards her 
aunt, made a grimace. 

“ It’s very natural,” said the captain. 

Miss Hartley made a further effort—onfe 
that she had relinquished at the age of ten— 
but the captain, intent upon a bite, missed it 

“ In my young days all I thought of was 
gadding about,” said Mrs. Carr, smiling. “ I 
wasn’t very strong either; it was just my 
spirits kept me up. But I used to suffer for 
it afterwards.” 

“ We all do,” said the captain, politely. 

By a feat of absolute legerdemain he took 
out his handkerchief and brushed some 
crumbs from his beard. His cup slid to the 
edge of the saucer and peeped over, but, 
throwing the spoon overboard, righted itself 
just in time. Somewhat pleased with himself 
he replaced‘the handkerchief, and drinking 
the remainder of his tea thankfully handed 
the crockery to Joan. After which, with a 
mind relieved, he sat and spun his marvelling 
hostess a few tales of the sea. 

He left under plea of business, before Mr. 
Carr’s return, and with a reference to the 
family likeness obtaining between omnibuses, 
asked Joan to see him safe aboard. He 
accompanied the request with such a dis¬ 
tortion of visage that she rightly concluded 
that he wished for an opportunity to speak 
to her alone. 

“You’re looking better,” he said, when 
they got outside. “ A year or two in London 
will be the making of you.” 

“ A year or two ! ” echoed the startled Joan. 
“ I’ve had quite enough of it already, thank 
you. I’ve never been so dull.” 

“ You haven’t got used to the change yet,” 
said the captain, indulgently. “ That’s 
natural; but in another month I expect 
you’ll have quite a different tale to tell.” 

“ I am going home next week,” said Miss 
Hartley, in a decided voice. 
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Captain Trimblett coughed. 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? ” inquired the girl, in 
reply. 

The captain coughed again. 

“ I should think the Carrs would be glad 
to have you,” he replied, becoming suddenly 
busy with his handkerchief, “ especially as 
they have got no children. And a year or 
two with them in town would give you a—a 
sort of finish.” 

“ You have heard something from my 
father?” exclaimed Joan, turning on him. 

“ He—he wrote,” said the captain. 

“ Did he suggest my staying here ? ” 

“ No,” said the captain, putting his hand¬ 
kerchief away with great care. “ No, I can’t 
say he did. But he has had another inter¬ 
view with Mr. John Vyner, and it seems that 
the old gentleman is quite taking it for 
granted that you have left Salthaven for 
good. He was quite genial to your father.” 

“ Did father undeceive him ? ” inquired 
the girl. 

“Hedidn’t say,” rejoined the other. “My 
idea is he didn’t; but it’s only my idea, 
mind.” 

For some time Miss Hartley walked on in 
disdainful silence. She broke it at last in 
favour of Mr. Vyner, senior. 

“ Talking won’t alter facts, though,” said 
the admiring captain, shaking his head. 

The girl paid no heed. 

“ Now, if you only stayed here for a little 
while,” said the captain, persuasively, “say 
a couple of years, no doubt things would 
right themselves. Anything might happen 
in two years. Mind, it’s not your father’s 
idea, it’s mine. I’d do anything for him ; he 
has done me many a good turn in his time, 
and I want to pay him back.” 

Miss Hartley, softening somewhat, thanked 
him. 

“ And what is two years at your time of 
life ? ” continued the captain, brightly. 
“ Nothing. Why, I’m going away for that 
time as a matter of course.” 

“ I want to go home,” said Joan. “ I feel 
that I can’t breathe in this dreary place. 
You wouldn’t like me to die, would you ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said the captain, promptly. 

“ You would sooner die yourself, wouldn’t 
you ? ” said Joan, with a sly glance at him. 

The captain said “ Yes,” with all the com¬ 
fortable assurance of a healthy man living in 
a civilized country. Then he started as Miss 
Hartley turned suddenly and pinched his 
arm. 

“ Eh ? ” cried the captain, rubbing it. 

“ I don’t want you to die for me,” said 


Joan, with a little laugh, “ but I was thinking 
over things the other day and I got an idea 
of how you could help me if you would. I gave 
it up, however. I felt sure you wouldn’t do 
it, but if you say you would die for me-” 

“ When I said * die’-” began the captain, 

uneasily. 

“ I’m not going to ask you to do anything 
as dreadful as that,” continued Joan; “at 
least, I don’t think it is ; but the beauty of it 
is it is something you can do. I am going 
back to Salthaven, but to make everybody 
comfortable and happy I thought of going 
back under a new name. That’s the idea.” 

“ New name ? ” repeated the puzzled 
captain. 

Joan nodded and turned a somewhat 
flushed face in his direction. 

“ A new name,” she repeated. “ My father 
will be left undisturbed, Mr. John Vyner will 
be satisfied, and Mr. Robert-” 

“ Yes ?” said the captain, after a pause: 

“ Nothing,” said the girl. 

“ But I don’t understand,” said the cap¬ 
tain. “ What good will changing your 
name do ?” 

“Wait till you hear it,” retorted the girl, 
with an amused glance at him. 

“ I am waiting,” said the other, somewhat 
shortly. 

“ You’ll see at once when I tell you,” said 
Joan; “and I’m sure you won’t mind. I am 
going back to Salthaven under the name of 
Mrs. Trimblett” 

The captain stopped suddenly in his stride, 
and with a bewildered air strove to rally his 
disordered faculties. Alarm and consternation 
choked his utterance. 

“ Poor dear! ” said Joan, with another 
giggle. “ Don’t be alarmed. It’s the best 
thing that could happen to you; it will pre¬ 
vent all other attempts on your freedom.” 

“ I can take a joke,” said the captain, find¬ 
ing his speech at last; “ I can take a joke as 
well as most men, but this is going a trifle 
too far.” 

“ But I’m not joking,” said the girl. “ I’m 
going back as Mrs. Trimblett; I am, indeed. 
Don’t look so frightened; I’m not going to 
marry you, really. Only pretend, as the 
children say.” 

“ You don’t know what you’re talking 
about! ” exclaimed the astonished captain. 

“ Putting aside your feelings—and mine," 
said Joan, “it’s a good thing for everybody 
else, isn’t it ? We mustn’t consider ourselves 
—that would be selfish.” 

The captain shook his head in angry 
amazement. 
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“ I suppose, when you said just now that 
you would do anything for father, you didn’t 
mean it, then?” said Joan. “And when 
you said you’d die for me, you-” 

“ I tell you,” interrupted the captain, vio¬ 
lently, “ it’s impossible. I never heard of 
such a thing.” 

“ It’s quite possible,” declared the girl. “ I 
shall go back home, and you must get back 
to Salthaven just in time to sail. Mr. 
Vyner will be so pleased at the news, he 
will let you stay away as long as you like, 
I am sure.” 

“ And what about when I come back ? ” 
demanded the captain. 

“When you oome back,” said Joan, slowly- 
“just before, in fact—I shall tell the truth 
and give people to understand that I did it 
to oblige you—to prevent somebody else 
marrying you against your will.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the captain, struggling nobly 
with his feelings. “ Oh, you will! ” 

“To-morrow,” continued Joan, “ I will buy 
the wedding-ring. I know that that ought to 
be your business, but I’ll get it, because I 
know where I can get one cheap. I saw 
some the other day. Rolled gold they are 
called. Eighteenpence each.” 

The captain choked. 

“ Have you considered,” he said, loftily, as 
soon as he was capable of speech, “that it 
would be a lie ? ” 

Joan nodded, carelessly. 

“ A lie ! ” repeated Captain Trimblett, in a 
thrilling voice. 

“ Yes," said Joan. “ I remember I heard 
you tell father once that if you had a sove¬ 
reign for every lie you had told you would 
be able to give up the sea. So you had 
better do it. You can do it better than 
I can.” 

Captain Trimblett threw his hands apart 
with a sudden supreme gesture. 

“ I won’t listen to another word ! ” he said, 
hotly. “I should never hear the end of it 
Where are those omnibuses ? ” 

“We are not near them yet,” was the 
reply. “ We have been walking away from 
them. When you have listened to reason I 
will take you to them.” 

The captain closed his lips obstinately. 
He would have closed his ears too if he 
could, but, unable to do that, quickened his 
pace in a forlorn attempt to outdistance her. 
She plied him with arguments and entreaties, 
but in vain. He was immovable. Finally, 
in a trembling voice, she said that it didn’t 
matter, and apologized for troubling him with 
her concerns. 
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“ I would do anything in reason, my dear,” 
said the mollified captain. 

“It doesn’t matter,” repeated the girl. 

“ It’s quite impossible,” said the captain, 
gently. “It’s really an outrageous idea. 
You’ll see it yourself by and by. ’ 

Miss Hartley thanked him, and taking out 
a handkerchief dabbed her eyes gently and 
made a pathetic attempt to smile. 

“ Don’t say any more about it,” she 
pleaded. “ I have no doubt you are right 
Only when you said you would do anything 
for us I—I thought you meant it. I see how 
uncomfortable it might be for you. I ought 
to have thought of that before.” 

The unfortunate captain turned crimson, 
but, glancing at the spectacle of resignation 
by his side, managed to keep his temper 
under restraint. 

“ I’m not thinking of myself at all,” he 
growled. 

“ Perhaps you are without knowing it,” 
suggested Miss Hartley, in a voice free from 
all trace of personal feeling. “ I thought 
that you would have done a little thing like 
that for me—and father. I’m sorry I was 
mistaken. However, I shall go back to Salt- 
haven in any case.” 

She dabbed a perfectly dry eye again, and 
watched the captain closely with the other. 

“ I suppose there will be trouble,” she con¬ 
tinued, meditatively ; “ still, that will be your 
fault. I have done all I could do.” 

She walked on in pained silence and paid 
no heed to the explanations and arguments 
by which the captain sought to justify his 
refusal. He began to get confused and 
rambling in his defence, and finally, to 
terminate an embarrassing interview, grunted 
out something about thinking it over. A 
moment later a radiant and admiring young 
woman was flattering him up to the skies. 

“ Mind, I only said I would think it over,” 
said the captain, regarding her indignantly. 

“Of course,” said Joan, “I quite under¬ 
stand that; and you will write and break the 
news to father, won’t you ? ” 

“ No, I’m hanged if I do,” answered the 
captain. 

“ Never mind, then; I’ll do it,” said the girl, 
hastily. “ I shall just write and tell him that 
I have changed my name to Trimblett. 
People have a right to change their name if 
they like. Lots of them do it. Make haste, 
you’ll lose your omnibus. I shall never for¬ 
get your kindness—never.” 

“ Mind! ” panted the captain,- as she 
hurried him along, “ it—isn’t—settled. I 
am only going to think i^ over.” 
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“ I don't know what we should have done 
without you,” continued Joan. 41 There isn’t 
another man in the world would be so kind, 
I am sure. If you were only thirty or 


“ I'll write and tell you when I’ve done it,” 
said Joan. “ I’ll take all the responsibility. 
Good-bye ! Good-bye! ” 

The conductor hoisted him aboard and 



\ 

"'MINdV EAII> TH5 CAPTAIN* CRASHING TtiH HA tl, OF THE OMNIBUS AH D HAUSING WITH HIS 
FOOT OH THR 5TFJ\ ‘ 1 HAVEN'T—PROMISF-D. h M 


forty years younger I would marry you in 
reality.” 

“Mind! 1 * said the captain, grasping the 
rail of the omnibus and pausing with his foot 
on the step, “ I haven't—promised / 1 


he slowly mounted the stairs, He paused 
at the top to wave a feeble hand, and 
then, subsiding heavily into a seat, sat 
thinking out a long and polite letter of 
refusal. 


(To fie continued.) 
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PLAIN WOMEN 


MAHV QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


C^TWAftiNK OF XDVSIA* 

By the HON. MRS. FITZROY STEWART. 


LAIN women exist, and form 
a definite factor in oar social 
economy. Not all of us are 
blessed with good features, 
soft eyes, a fine figure, and a 
clear complexion* Some of 
us are bom with dull skins, wide mouths, 
and snub noses, and not all the arts of dress 
and toilet can make us pretty, or even pre¬ 
sentable. But all the same, plain women 
live and thrive, and now and then make 
brilliant marriages. In fact, one has only to 
use one's eyes to see that some ugly women 
have for men quite a w'eii d power of attrac¬ 
tion. History teaches us this ; for we are 
told, in several instances, of uncomely women 
who have ruled the destinies of men and 
nations. Catharine of Russia and Mine, de 
Maintenon had no looks ; and Mary Queen 
of Scots, who has gone down to fame as a 
beauty, appears in her pictures as thin, small 
eyed, and hard-featured. Indeed, only one 
portrait is said to exist in which she is shown 
as fair-haired and lovely, and this hangs in 
Dalkeith Palace, and belongs to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, 

And if we turn to the heroines of well- 
known novels we find the same tale repeated. 
The immortal Becky Sharp was small, pale, 
and light-haired ; and Jane Eyre is described 
as a puny creature, with features that were 
marked and irregular. Yet the latter, after 
many ups and downs, became the happy wife 
of Mr. Rochester; and Becky, while still in 
her teens, made useful friends, married well, 
charmed Lord Steyne, and schemed herself 

Vo!* xx* y. 84, 


into the smart world of her period. Then 
the triumph of the plain woman was well 
portrayed in Disraelis 44 Coningsby.” The 
Princess Lucretia Colonna is pictured as 
follows: “She was a striking person, not 
beautiful—her face, indeed, at the first glance 
was almost repulsive, yet it ever attracted a 
second gaze; a remarkable pallor dis¬ 
tinguished her; her features had neither 
regularity nor expression ; neither were her 
eyes fine ; but her brow impressed you with 
an idea of power of no ordinary character 
or capacity.” Lord Eskdale said : “ She is 
plain ” ; bat Sidonia replied : u No ; not 
plain with that brow.” And the Princess 
Lucretia bad a strong will and a subtle spirit; 
she played her cards cleverly, and made her¬ 
self Marchioness of Monmouth. 

However, this remark of Lord Eskdale’s 
serves lo remind one that a plain face may 
often be redeemed by some other charm of 
appearance. We will picture to ourselves a 
few of these possibilities. In Lady Mon¬ 
mouth^ case a fine brow saved the situation. 
And without doubt a well formed forehead 
lends a frank, open look, and affords a sure 
sign of mental capacity. But its lucky owner 
should give it a chance, as to hide the brow 
beneath a mass of hair is a sin alike against 
brains and beauty. Beautiful eyes can do 
much to compensate for rough-hewn or 
irregular features. An old couplet runs 
thus:— 

Hlue eyes beat black fifty to seven, 

For black is of bell, bul blue is of heaven. 

This is as niiitvjbe, bur who has not seen a 
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splendid pair of eyes light up and glorify a 
face that has grievous drawbacks in the shape 
of a big nose, a plain mouth, or a bad com 
plexion? I^arge, dark eyes, with their deep 
fires, make one forget many defects—even a 
sallow skin or a ^hort, stumpy figure. Then 
dark grey or deep blue eyes have much 
charm, and the beauty of Irish eyes lias 
passed into a proverb. Green eyes can also 
cast a spell, and have worked mischief from 
the far-off days of Becky Sharp down to 
those of Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster, in 


one forget a dull skin, a stern mouth, ora 
big-boned, lanky figure. Red hair is now 
much admired; and its ruddy tints bring 
pardon for many flaws, such as no eyebrows, 
a sharp chin, a flat nose—even freckles. 
And a woman's looks can be saved from ruin 
by a lovely complexion. Roses and lilies 
appeal to most of us, and a clear skin is apt 
to denote sound health and keen vitality. 
Also a fine figure works wonders; broad 
shoulders, a slim waist, and well turned arms 
will redeem much that is ill favoured ; and 



" A tJ-Si.VILK WOMAN ES THE GREATEST FORCE JN NATUKE, BECAUSE AUUEtf TO HER STRENGTH OF INTELLECT 

IS THE fOWE« OF SEX. 


this year of grace, 1908 . Byron wrote : " I'm 
very fond of handsome eyes/’ and 44 Lovely 
as is the light of a dark eye in woman/' Men 
sec in to have a special fancy for fine eyes, 
and certainly they are a feature that covers a 
multitude of sins in a woman's appearance. 
Good hair will often atone for a want of 
grace or classical outline. In one's mind’s 
eye one can see the cloud of soft gold hair 
which frames a thin, white face or features 
that are too misshapen for orthodox beauty ; 
ir the masses of rich black hair that make 


this may be called a triumph of mien over 
mere beauty of countenance. 

But without either of these saving graces 
some plain women seem to have for men a 
quite uncanny power of attraction. The 
force of beauty is an accepted fact, and we 
must also admit the might of ugliness. Now, 
what is the secret of this omnipotence ? 
Brains, of course, count for much, so does 
charm of manner, and—perhaps most of all 
—the art Wf idfrftti larld of personal decoration, 
A U Nl¥®SIW@P>MlG H \ greatest force in 
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Nature, because added to her strength of 
intellect is the power of sex —the most subtle, 
the most complex, and the most potent 
power known to humanity. And this good 
mot her-wit of hers keeps every weapon at its 
best and brightest. 


one whole octave lower than that usually 
employed. This, with slowness of speech, 
wall give to a woman’s voice the needed 
distinction, Then a pretty smile may make 
one's fortune. Few women realize the value 
of a smile. Most smiles are useless. The 



‘The SMILE THAT COUNTS IS ONE THAT CHARMS MEN, AND THAI’ WILL SECURE FAVOURS HERR AND 
SERVICE THERE, AND GO TWICE AS KAfc AS A TIR OR A COMMAND*” 


Voices are a matter of caste, but to a cer¬ 
tain extent they can be cultivated. A deep, 
rich voice and a slow, lazy utterance are 
most attractive, and culture is shown by the 
measured tones of a diplomatist. By the 
way, a loud, harsh voice can he made smooth 
and sweet by the simpl* device of speaking 


smile that counts is one that charms men, 
and that will secure favours here and service 
there, and go twice as far as a tip or a com 
mand. This smile has radiance, is produced 
by the eyes as well as by the lips, and, above 
all, is never mechanical Then a plain 
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woman 
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One expert has declared 
that to walk gracefully 
three things are re¬ 
quired: dignity, balance, 
and rhythm ; and yet 
another, who is more 
poetical, maintains that 
a woman should be 
supple as a snake, 
straight as a dart, and 
proud as a tiger-lily. 

“No well-dressed 
woman ever looks 
ugly,” wrote Bulwer 
Lytton ; and we do not 
need the philosophy of 
Bob Acres to decide 
that dress does make 
a difference, A plain 
woman can often reverse 
her saddest of fates by 
style, manner, and perfect 
dressing. A smart Ameri¬ 
can or Parisian will never 
allow herself to be daunted 
by the fact that she has 
neither a pretty face nor 
a well-turned figure. She 
at once faces the fact, and 
holds herself as grandly 
as her more fortunate 
sisters; indeed, she often 
assumes more of an air 
than they. We English¬ 
women are apt to be too 
modest, “ Daudact f Vau- 
dace f toujours laudace 
is one of the soundest 
maxims ever laid down 
— even the audacity of 
ugliness can score a 
splendid success. 


A FI,AIN WGMAM —— 

to mind one of “Ouida’s” Grand Duchesses* 
who describes herself as “the best dressed 
baboon in Paris.” The way in which dress 
can alter a woman has, perhaps, never been 
more startlingly portrayed than by Miss Marie 
Tempest in a little play called “The Marriage 
of Kitty.” In less than two minutes, by a 
mere change of get-up, a piquante, attractive 
woman transformed herself into the most 
grotesque of human travesties ; and one has 
only to cast an eye round a roomful of even- 
day people to realize how little it takes to 
make a pretty creature plain, or a plain one 

beautifufrigjnal from 

ufiirasnr rnfef hr hn rm in a ™ an 


i he v reneh, as a nation, 
may be lovers of the ideal 
and the graceful, but they are also adepts 
at the art of presenting what is ugly in 
a guise that allures, although in a sense it 
may yet be repellent. The mondaim , how¬ 
ever, draws the line, and seldom allows the 
original to develop into the eccentric. 

Those of us who know their Paris can 
testify that there are several Frenchwomen in 
the smartest set who are small and sallow, 
with faulty figures and plain, irregular 
features ; but so artfully do they arrange their 
hair, make up their faces, and put on their 
costumes that what is by Nature almost 
^epulsive assumes instead a weird attractive- 
rss. By the way, this last sentence recalls 
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as well as or better 
than any other woman 
in Europe. 


-THAN5FOHMKD. 

is of even greater worth than beauty. Queen 
Draga of Servia was an example of a plain 
woman with a wondrous power of fascination. 
Like the poet, she must he born, not made, 
who owns this subtle and perilous quality. 
But to a certain degree it can he cultivated, 
and Queen Draga made a cult of charm and 
its twin sister, tact, from her cradle to her 
tragic ending. She was not beautiful, she had 
no ancestry, and was much the senior of the 
young King who risked his throne and finally 
gave his life for her sake; hut she possessed 
to a marvellous degree the power to sw'ay and 
to fascinate all those with whom she came 
into contact. And she knew the art of dress 


Eternal vigilance is 
the price of being born 
plain. But some of us 
can work out our own 
salvation. We live in 
an age when the cult 
of beauty has become 
a science; figures are 
trained, faces are 
“ treated,” and diet and 
rest cures are practised 
with much exactitude. 
The modern health 
craze works wonders in 
this direction ; women 
go in for the “simple 
life,” for temperance, and 
for so - called vegetarian¬ 
ism. Then the Bushido 
doctrine, which hails from 
Japan, has now many dis¬ 
ciples, This instils the 
creed of calmness, and 
teaches that important 
things are too big for anger 
and worry, and that anger 
and worry are too big and 
suicidal for small affairs. 
The “ don’t worry " dogma 
has sense on its side, and 
the practice of it no doubt 
keeps off wrinkles, creates- 
smiles and bright eyes, and 
improves one's general 
appearance. In a word, 
the plain woman of to-day 
must not only study her 
dress and the arts of the 
toilet, but also her voice, 
manner, movements— 
even the way she talks, 
smiles, and comports herself generally. 

“Verify your quotations'’ was a wise 
remark of the late Lord Salisbury, and I wish 
l could verify mine with regard to the follow^ 
ing sentence; “Every woman ought to he 
able to talk well or look well; if she does 
neither she has no place in the scheme of 
creation, but is only fit for domestic uses.” 
Certainly a plain woman should be a good 
talker, as in her case a ready wit or a knack 
of gay gossip is apt to prove a social pass¬ 
port, And it means much to be a good 
listener. Those of us who can listen are 
safe to acquipp a shrewd intelligence—a fact 

we]l N Lips lhal can 
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wait, eyes that do not wander,” is a useful 
recipe, and Hazlitt said: “Silence is one 
great art in conversation.” 

Lord Palmerston declared: “ Good man¬ 
ners are a greater factor in success than 
mental abilities/ 1 and certainly they count for 
much in the case of a woman who is handi¬ 
capped by her appearance. A good manner 
makes a simple remark pass for wit, and gives 
to a merely civil speech an exquisite gracious¬ 
ness ; in fact, a charming manner is in itself 
a potent attraction. And force of character 


In one of Fielding Hall's earlier books 
there is a passage which describes a plain 
woman and her possibilities to perfection. 
In writing of Burma he describes the wife 
of King Theebaw, and the sentence runs as 
follows; “She was not beautiful, but she 
always cared for herself to make herself 
admired ; her manners were as the charm of 
a magician ; her voice clear as a silver bell; 
. . * she was without doubt a very clever 
woman * , * making herself pleasant and 
gracious, careful to be always dressed in good 



11 IT M KAN'S MUCH TO BR A GOOP USTRKER + ” 


and strength of will help a plain woman 
apart from what is commonly called clever¬ 
ness, These will teach her the value of such 
qualities as tact, sympathy, self control, and 
self-effacement. And a firm will brings calm¬ 
ness j also the slow- grace, usually attributed to 
high breeding, which is, in real truth, more 
often due to an habitual avoidance of heat and 
hurry* Then the first art a plain woman should 
master is the art of appearing self-satisfied* 
Men are apt to take her at her own valuation* 


taste, always neat, face properly powdered, 
hair beautifully arranged* She knew whert 
the power of woman lies, and did all she 
could to make herself attractive*” 

Plain women are, of course, at a dis~ 
advantage, but they should take heart of 
grace, and remember that there are charms 
more lasting than that of beauty —■ the 
charm of culture, the charm of manner, 
and the charm of a gracious and gifted 
personality* 
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I. 

LD Mr. Gan/, had lived fur 
years in the dusty book-shop, 
where he sold works of the mind- 
mighty dead, in faded volumes, 
to the men and women of 
Westminster, Sometimes he 
would be able to procure really valuable 
copies, and people of high estate groped 
their way into the dimly-lighted shop in the 
side street, and carried off a crumbling 
treasure which Time had marked with golden 
fingers* 

Those were the days when Mr, Gam 
hastened to a toy store near at hand in order 
to procure some coveted possession for his 
little lady-love upstairs. She lived with her 
mother in the quaintly fashioned rooms which 
formed the upper part of the old man’s shop. 
Never before had the withered, grey-haired 
bookseller and his rows of brown volumes 
attracted the fancy of a child. For Ruby 
Carew the shadowy shop and the stooping 
figure held mystery and romance. She 
thought of Mr. Ganz as some well meaning 
gnome of fairy lore, while her wondering eyes 
drew from him certain stories of a far-away 
childhood, which were full of fascination for 
the small girl. 

He discovered, too, through this child, the 
history of the pretty young widow upstairs, 
who had made the old fashioned panelled 
rooms, with their broad window-seats and 
low ceilings, so dignified and restful. She 
was the descendant of an exiled King—had 
foreign blood in her veins, of a Royal blue. 
Her husband, who died a year after their 
marriage, was the younger son of a noble 
English family, impoverished by the extra¬ 
vagance of ancestors* Lack of money, there¬ 


fore, made it necessary for the widow and 
her child to live a retired life, far from the 
stately homes which should have been their 
own. The story, gradually unfolded through 
the prattle of innocent baby lips, struck Mr, 
Ganz as strangely pathetic, and lonely man 
that he was, working hard in old age for his 
own bread, he longed to do something for 
those two hidden lives in the upper part 
over his shop* His small advances to the 
child warned him that Mrs* Carew was proud 
as she was poor, and Ruby's growing affec¬ 
tion for the old bookseller alone thawed her 
towards him. Whenever the child could 
escape from the vigilant eye of her watchful 
young mother, she would seek the society of 
Mr. Ganz and regale him with her eight year* 
old philosophy. 

It was a foggy afternoon, and the land of 
Westminster lay in a sheet of yellow vapour, 
which streamed into the shop whenever the 
door opened, and a stray customer, with 
smarting eyes, appeared beside the book 
laden counter* Down the staircase at the 
back crept Ruby, in her little striped 
pinafore with dainty blue bows, and a ribbon 
of forget-me-not blue nestling among the 
curls above her left eyebrow. 

“ Mother’s busy writing letters,” she 
whispered through the door, which she only 
dared open sufficiently wide to admit a 
portion of her lips and nose. “Are you 
busy, too, Mr. Ganz?” 

The old man was seated by a small fire at 
the far end of the shop, upon which a kettle 
made a pleasant humming, singing of cosy 
lire talks and afternoon tea. It seemed 
enticing Ruby to enter* 

“ Come in* missy come in,” he pleaded, 

$r ed her * ith 
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the joy of welcome. “ Little chance of 
business to-day, with King Fog in power/* 

“ 1 like him if he keeps away the people 
that buy, so that we can talk all to ourselves,” 
she declared, bounding forward and leaning 
against the old man's knee. 

Mr, Ganz smiled. 

“And what shall we talk of to-day, my 
sweetheart ? ” he crooned, for she was only 
“ my sweetheart ” in private, and before Mrs. 
Carew he carefully framed a respectful “ Miss 
Ruby.” “Shall I tell you of the little elf men 
who come down the chimney, or of the books 
which fly about at night with fairy wings and 
have pitched battles on the counter ? " 

Ruby shook her head. 

“No," she said ; “ I want to tell you some- 
thing I’ve discovered.” She rolled out the 
last word with emphasis and pride ; it was 
rather a long one for her, “ Something,” 
she added, “ I never knew before, and I 
wonder if you know'. Our servant told me 
about it last night, when she was putting me 
to bed.” 

Mr. Ganz prepared himself for the coming 
revelation by re- 
adjusting his [ 
glasses and 
gazing at the tiny 
speaker. He 
noticed theglow 
of enthusiasm 
in her peculiarly 
expressive eyes, 
the delicacy of 
her features, the 
subtle refine¬ 
ment, which re¬ 
minded him of 
some rare piece 
of china, 

“She said,” 
continued 
Ruby* “that 
often, when 
husbands die, 
little gi r Is' 
mammas get 
somebody else 
to marry them. 

Ids quite right 
to have another 
husband if you 
are lucky 
enough to find 
one, only Annie 
thinks they are 
not always easy 
to find/ 1 


1 F YOU 


Mr* Ganz coughed nervously* He was 
aware Mrs. Carew might disapprove of this 
conversation. 

u Ids a matter,” he remarked, “ which need 
not trouble you, unless—unless it should 
come to pass.” 

“But how can it come to pass,” cried the 
child, “if mother doesn't know anyone nice 
enough to marry? She will be left alone all 
her life, with only me to look after her, and I 
shall have to go to school Annie says it is 
a pity mother doesn't go out more and meet 
people, for she hasn’t a chance shut up here* 
taking care of me all day. I was wondering, 
Mr. Ganz, if you and I could find her some¬ 
body.” 

This sudden idea took the bookseller's 
breath away, accustomed as he was to the 
quaint mind of Iiis child friend. The well- 
meant suggestion held so much absurdity 
that he could hardly refrain a little chuckle, 
which he feared might hurt Ruby's feelings. 
He indulged her fancy by an encouraging 
remark, curious to hear what she would say. 

“Whom could we find? You see, fairy 

princes are not 
I often wandering 
about in this 
part of the 
w orld. They go 
to Mayfair to 
look for brides.” 

“I suppose 
vou would be 
too old?” 

Mr. Ganz 
positively 
trembled. 

“ My dear,” 
he murmured* 
reproach fully, 
“you really 
mustn’t talk like 
this.” 

But Ruby 
would not be 
silenced* 

“ It’s better 
to think of 
everybody, then 
we can sort 
them out, and 
decide later. It 
may be a 
stranger in the 
end, somebody 
we have never 
seen or thought 
of.” 
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A far-away look came to her eyes, as she 
gazed wistfully into the fire. The sound of 
the street door opening brought Mr. Ganz 
promptly to his feet. Ruby, conscious that 
she might be in the way, and aware that her 
mother would not like her to be seen, 
popped quickly down behind the counter, 
with a delightful hide-and-seek thrill. The 
customer, a man with a pleasant, well- 
modulated voice, had apparently, from his 
cheerful manner, forgotten to notice the fog. 
Evidently he possessed a happy nature, which 
could rise above external discomfort. He 
was a good-looking, well-groomed specimen 
of England’s aristocracy, and Mr. Ganz, who 
addressed him as “ My lord,” seemed to 
know him well. From what Ruby could 
gather, he was trying to trace some very 
important volume, which had been sold to 
the trade for a quarter its value, and for 
which he was prepared to give a large sum 
of money. Mr. Ganz seemed very near 
tears as he confessed he knew nothing of 
the book’s whereabouts. He discussed his 
lordship’s collection, showed him an old 
edition bought at a sale the previous day, 
and momentarily forgot the presence of Ruby 
behind the counter. But the little girl was 
thinking busily of the mother who had no 
husband now in this world, and of Annie’s 
remark that husbands were not so easy to 
find. 

Surely it must strike Mr. Ganz that this 
was, perhaps, the stranger they were talking 
of, just before King Fog gave him up from 
the domain of mist! Mr. Ganz might tell 
the visitor, if he were kind, of the pretty 
woman widowed upstairs, whose little girl 
had asked him to try and find another 
husband. 

The stranger moved towards the door, 
accompanied by Mr. Ganz. A moment later 
he would have passed out into the mysterious 
shadows, and Ruby’s chance have gone for 
ever. A sense of shyness stole over the 
child as she realized what she must do. 
What did a rebuff—or anything—matter, on 
the chance of giving her dear one happiness ? 

Bracing herself to the effort, she ran 
quickly forward with flaming cheeks and 
hands outstretched. 

“ Oh, please, don’t go ! ” she cried, almost 
flinging herself into the stranger’s arms. “ I 
want you to come*upstairs and see mother.” 

Mr. Ganz felt his blood run cold. The 
child’s meaning flashed across his mind, and 
hastily he sought for some explanation to 
excuse her words. 

The stranger, struck with the beauty of 

Vol. xxxv.—85* 


this unexpected intruder, looked smilingly 
down and asked her mother’s name. 

“ Carew,” she replied ; “ Danielle Carew.” 

He knit his brows, while Mr. Ganz mur¬ 
mured :— 

“ I trust your lordship will forgive the 
error. Miss Ruby has mistaken you for an 
old friend.” 

“ I think Miss Ruby is right,” turning to 
the child. “ Your mother’s name is Mrs. 
Philip Carew?” 

Ruby nodded. His sudden knowledge of 
her mother changed the situation, and her 
lips quivered with disappointment. 

“ I’m sorry you know her,” she said. “ I 
wanted to find you all by myself.” 

Mr. Ganz, openly relieved, explained that 
Mrs. Carew had taken the upper part above 
his shop, and that her little girl was kind 
enough to occasionally come and talk to 
him. 

Lord Glen-Gordon hardly listened ; he was 
all anxiety to see the woman who, from the 
day of her widowhood, had withdrawn from 
the world, keeping her movements secret, 
that her old friends might not be troubled by 
her poverty. He guessed pride was at the 
bottom of her retirement, the pride which 
came from a long line of foreign Kings. 

“ Take me up to your mother,” he said, 
and his voice held a strange note of excite¬ 
ment. 

Would her beauty have waned in this back 
street? Would she have lost the queenly 
bearing, or the lustre in those large, fawn-like 
eyes ? 

“ The staircase is rather dark,” said Ruby. 

“Then ride upon my shoulder,” replied 
Lord Glen-Gordon. 

“ The ceiling is too low, I should knock 
my head ; but give me your hand, and I’ll 
lead you,” declared the childish voice, 
cheerily. 

Hand in hand the two figures passed up 
the winding stair, while Mr. Ganz stood 
watching them out of sight, trembling with 
unexplained emotion. He looked at his 
shelves of books, and thought how dry and 
dull were the tales they held compared with 
the life-story which had just opened before 
him, to give his tired old eyes one peep at its 
golden page of possibilities. 

II. 

After that strange meeting, Lord Glen- 
Gordon came often to the upper part in 
Westminster. Ruby had much to tell of 
Mrs. Carew’s changed manner. She was 
beginning to go about among people she had 
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known in the past, Later she decided id 
give up the little home, and visit for a time 
among Lord Glen-Gordon's relations, 

Mr. Ganz watched the emancipation of the 
young widow with eyes which understood. 
He was trying to think what life would be 
without the knowledge that Ruby might run 
down at any moment, with some childish 
word of affection or confidence. It brought 
a lump to his throat when he realized he 
would no longer hear the pattering of the 
little feet overhead, and a great heart-hunger 
seized him. He would not bring a pang of 
pain into Ruby's excitement when she spoke 
of going, but occasionally his voice sounded 
unsteady as he explained the tears in his eyes 
came from cold. His health began to fail, 
and on the actual morning of their departure 
he was not at the shop door to see Mrs, and 
Miss Carew drive away. 

The London season was commencing, and 
Ruby and her mother were to spend it in 
Park Lane with Lord Glen Gordon's sister. 
Later there was to be a wedding, for it tran¬ 
spired that after all the widow had not found 
it difficult to procure a husband, a fact which 
greatly eased Ruby’s mind* She thought the 
stranger who became a friend would make a 
very acceptable papa, though she had once 
owned, to her mother's horror, she was 
just a little sorry it hadn’t been Mr. Ganz, 


because he was never too busy to tell her 
stories. 

A bevy of smartly-dressed people were 
grouped round Mrs. Carew on the stretch of 
grass which offers the rest of a penny chair 
to church paraders in Hyde Park. Ruby, 
prettier than ever, came in for a full share of 
attention from Lord Glen Gordon’s friends* 
when suddenly she started away, pointing 
with an excited finger to a strange little man 
seated by the trunk of a tree, looking more 
gnome-like than she ever remembered him. 

“ It’s dear Mr. Ganz,” she cried, 

Mrs, Carew looked up, annoyed. 

“The old man who sold books, 5 ’ continued 
Ruby, “ when we lived over a shop.” 

Before her mother could restrain her she 
bounded off, and almost flung herself into his 
arms. He was wearing a shabby brown 
velvet coat, flowing silk tie, and soft felt hat. 
His thin face broke into smiles at the warmth 
of Ruby's recognition. 

“ I thought,” he gasped—“ I thought I 
might catch sight of you here.’" 

Mrs. Carew rose, a flush of vexation dye¬ 
ing her pale, proud face as she moved away, 
whispering to her fianck:— 

“Go and fetch Rubyj she’s making her* 
self ridiculous.” 

To Ruby’s delight, Ix>rd Glen-Gordon 
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stayed some time talking to Mr. Ganz, telling 
him that but for his book-shop he would 
never have found Mrs. Carew. As they 
walked away the future step-father spoke 
quickly to the child, as if she were old and 
understood. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I think your 
mother is annoyed with you, but remember 
I am not. Always be nice to Mr. Ganz. 
We mustn’t forget he was very kind to you ; 
and for Heaven’s sake don’t let anybody 
mould you into becoming a snob.” 

He thought there was little fear as he 
looked into the frank eyes, realizing that 
Ruby had not the smallest idea what a 
snob meant. 

“ Poor old Ganz is cracking up,” he after¬ 
wards told Mrs. Carew. “The book-trade 
has been very bad lately, and he can’t afford 
to get away. I have promised to send him 
down to my father’s convalescent home near 
Castle Courtleigh. I did not like the sound 
of his cough at all.” 

Ruby’s mother turned plaintive eyes to the 
speaker. 

“ Do anything you can for him in a 
charitable way,” she said; “ but I dislike 
to see my child fawning on the common old 
creature. Anything that reminds me of our 
life in Westminster is distasteful. I want to 
wipe out that chapter of submerged existence.” 

“ My father will meet us,” said Lord Glen- 
Gordon. “ He is very impatient to see you.” 

He was travelling down to his childhood’s 
home with his future wife and Ruby, who had 
been specially invited to accompany her mother 
to Castle Courtleigh. The little girl wondered 
if a duke would look different from any other 
man, and how it would feel to stay in his big 
castle. She was rather surprised at the mild 
old gentleman in the shabby overcoat who 
greeted them affectionately as they alighted 
at the country station. His grey moustache 
had a pleasant fragrance as he kissed Ruby, 
and she sat on his knee in the big barouche, 
which bore them along green lanes to the 
palatial building on the hill. The Duke had 
always been a believer in marriages of affec¬ 
tion, and he saw at a glance that his son was 
very deeply in love with the beautiful young 
widow. 

As they drove through the massive iron 
gates the old man pointed to a big white 
building opposite the entrance to the castle. 

“There stands my convalescent home,” 
he said, “but I fear your poor old friend 
Ganz is anything but convalescent. I inquired 
as I drove down, and find he has taken to his 


bed, and the doctor fears he is in a serious 
condition, owing to his heart.” 

“ Oh, poor man ! ” 

True sympathy rang in Mrs. Carew’s voice 
as the words escaped her lips. She was 
suddenly convicted by conscience, remember¬ 
ing how she had once spoken of Mr. Ganz, 
and her annoyance in the park. She seemed 
to see all the smallness of that narrow out¬ 
look, which her lover could not understand, 
and to blossom into a wider, more expansive 
nature, in the atmosphere created by the 
Duke’s sweetly simple manner. 

“ He was very good to us when we lived in 
Westminster,” she said. “ He gave Ruby 
toys, and if she had not been playing in his 
shop Adrian would never have discovered 
me. We will go and see Mr. Ganz to-morrow 
morning.” 

Ruby listened with quick-beating pulses. 
She wanted to say she was sorry, wanted to 
ask a hundred questions about her old friend, 
but her trembling lips could not frame the 
words. 

She was too busy thinking of Mr. Ganz to 
notice the beauties of the castle, and her 
head was still full of the sufferer when the 
maid came to dress her in a new white frock 
to go down to dessert. Ruby asked if she 
knew how he was, and Perkins replied she 
had heard a very bad report. 

“ He must have been wandering a bit in 
his mind this evening, for the matron said he 
kept asking for roses. She wanted us to send 
some down, but the gardeners had gone 
home for the night, so it must be left over 
till the morning. They will send him a fine 
bunch then—if he is still alive.” 

Ruby pressed her hands together and 
forced bapk her rising tears. It seemed hard 
he should have to wait till the morning, 
which might never come for him. She 
thought somebody else could easily have 
picked the roses. She had heard her mother 
say the night was often very long for sick 
people who could not sleep. 

The maid took her down to a large blue 
and gold drawing-room, and told her that 
Browning, the butler, would fetch her directly 
dessert was served. As the door closed on 
Perkins, Ruby’s eyes wandered round the 
dazzlingly bright room, its many globes of 
electricity sparkling through crystal caskets 
like the twinkling eyes of a fairy palace. Just 
for a moment a strange wild longing seized 
her to be back in the little shop at West¬ 
minster, listening to the weird stories. Mr. 
Ganz could tell so thrillingly. Suddenly 
her glance alighted on a large silver bowl, 
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overflowing vvith the most exquisite roses 
she had ever seen. 

In a flash she looked from the bowl to the 
French windows which opened on the terrace. 
She feared the dark with the dread of a 
child whose imagination never slumbers. She 
knew that down the long avenue of trees the 
wild spirits of night must now be abroad, 
sporting with the evening breezes and pale, 
ghostly moonbeams. Yet she never hesitated, 
for at any moment Browning might appear 
to escort her to the dining room, where dainty 
sweets and tempting fruits awaited her. She 
put the thought of such delicacies aside vvith 
an effort of will, and, springing on a chair, 
dragged from their massive casket the glorious 
world-famed roses of Castle Courtleigb, 
Quickly she ran to the open window and, 
holding her breath, 
vanished into the shadow's 
of the vast grounds. She 
tried not to see the white 
stone figures glimmering 
in the moonlight as she 
ran towards the broad 
drive, which even in the 
barouche had seemed such 
a very long one. Just for 
a moment her heart failed 
her. She stood shivering 
with the rose-stems press¬ 
ing thorns into her baby 
fingers. The lights of the 
castle were calling her 
back, but the grim visage 
of a wasted old man, and 
a thin, well-remembered 
hand, beckoned her for¬ 
ward with irresistible force. 

Once or twice she cried 
aloud, and the echo of the 
cry seemed to be caught 
by many voices in the 
wonderland of bracken 
where the deer lay sleep¬ 
ing. Would she ever reach 
the gates ? The avenue 
grew winding now, and the 
moon sailed behind a 
cloud ; she could no 
longer see the blushing 
faces of those fair flowers 
which she guarded so 
carefully in her trembling 
fingers. 

** Mr. Ganz,” she mur 
mured; “oh, Mr. Ganz, 
there are worse things here 
than the books which used 
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to fly about with fairy wings when the shop 
was dosed. But you must, and you shall, have 
the roses, because you might die to-night.” 

She repeated the words “ You might die 
to-night 1” over and over again as she 
hastened forward. They gave her courage, 
they spoke of her mission to the man who 
had so often thought of her pleasure in the 
lonely Westminster days. She began to think 
the stately gates would never greet her long¬ 
ing eyes, and when at last they loomed upon 
her suddenly she stifled a sob of relief that 
broke In her throat. To cross the country 
road and reach the great White Home was 
but the work of a few moments* and as her 
small hands pulled the massive bell she felt 
as if all the strength of her body and the 
love fire in her soul entered the peal and 
resounded through the 
building. 

In gasping words she 
explained her mission to 
the attendant who answered 
the summons, holding up 
for inspection the magni¬ 
ficent prize roses, which 
could only have come from 
Castle Courtleigh. Ruby 
looked a quaint messenger 
in her dress of chiffon, with 
soiled white shoes, which 
an hour ago were snowy 
in their unworn freshness. 
She insisted that she must 
take the roses to Mr. Ganz 
herself, and in consequence 
the matron was called. She 
dropped a curtsy at seeing 
the little lady from the 
castle, who had driven up 
that very afternoon with 
the Duke from Yalegrove 
Station. Without demur 
she conducted the small 
but impatient guest down 
the long corridor to a door 
at the far end. 

“He’s very ill*” she 
whispered, 4t and wander¬ 
ing a bit in his head. 
You must only stay a few 
minutes.” 

Ruby ran in without 
replying. She climbed up 
on the bed, and held the 
roses before the sick man's 
eyes. 

with 1 HL - , £ “ Sme11 them,” she whis- 
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“Nor I, my 
love*” he mur¬ 
mured, closing his 
eyes, with his 
hand still on the 
roses* 

“ I shall ask 
someone to take 
me home, I am 
rather late for 
desseit” 

He smiled. 

“ Sweethearts 
and roses,” he 
sighed, “ sweet¬ 
hearts and roses 
are one*" 

The matron put 
her arm round 
Ruby and led her 
away* 

“I did not 
know he could 
look so peaceful,” 
she said. “ You 
must be a fairy, I 
think / 1 

“ Oh, no," an¬ 
swer e d Ruby; 
“I’m an old 
friend, that's 
all." 


He gazed rapturously at the blossoms, 

“My sweetheart,” be murmured. “How 
did she know ? The roses of youth—oh, 
Heaven !—I only wanted the roses to remind 
me of her face.” 

“ They are your very own,” she whispered. 
“ I brought them for you to keep. The 
night won’t seem so long now, will it ? ” 

She bent forward and kissed him* 

“ Hush ! ” he w hispered. “ There's a cus¬ 
tomer at the door. Perhaps it's a husband 
for Ruby's mamma—we cannot tell.” 

He laughed softly. 

Ruby understood* She drew back, watch¬ 
ing him fingering the roses on the coverlet 
His eyes were fixed upon them, with an 
expression of great joy. 

“We will leave him with the roses,” 
whispered the matron* 

“But I must sav good night first,” replied 
Ruby. 

She touched his arm. 

“I’m so sleepy, Mr. Ganz,” she cooed ; “ I 
can’t stay awake any longer.” 
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The “old friend” was carried hack to the 
castle asleep in the arms of a big poner, 
accompanied by the matron* 

The child had been missed, but not the 
roses, and the story of her mission filled the 
Duke with quite juvenile enthusiasm* 

He vowed the following day that Mr. 
Ganz should find his room a perfect bower 
of blossoms, and telephoned himself to the 
matron early in the morning to ask if the 
roses were still alive. 

“ Yes, your Grace,” she replied, demurely, 
“ hut the man is dead. He woke three times 
and smiled at the flowers, then he passed 
away peacefully in his sleep.” 

“ Thank Heaven for the lessons the 
children teach us,” murmured the Duke, 
with a sigh, as he thought of the little girl 
with the great tender heart, and the blossoms 
which, but for her, would have bloomed in 
vain. 

“The flowers of love,” he added, rever¬ 
ently, “would make even a dying man 
smile.” 
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Why I Am Not a Criminal. 

Pictured by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 


C RIME is no longer what it was. Iiow 
great a degree of ingenuity is now 
required in the departments of burglary, 
smuggling, kidnapping, and larceny, the 
accompanying pictures will reveal. Take the 
case of larceny. Childhood is naturally con¬ 
fiding, and what little maid of six summers 


would ever suspect, as she was accosted by 
a benignant philanthropist who chucked her 
playfully under the chin, that she was gazing 
into the eyes of one of the most daring and 
inveterate purloiners of the smaller order of 
Crustacea in all Paddington ? 

If childhood thus suffers, infancy becomes 



THE KIND-EYED WINKLE.PILFERER OF PADDINGTON GREEN. 
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CHILD.STEALING IN HIGHGATE WOODS. 


a terrible victim of criminal guile. No self- 
respecting kidnapper nowadays would think 
of resorting to the clumsy methods of a past 
generation. Does the modem kidnapper lie 
in ambush, snatch the sleeping babe, and 
dart guiltily into the recesses of the forest ? 
No—several times no. He is sedate and 
well dressed, and if his glossy top hat is often 
somewhat inadequate to the cubic area of his 


spoils, his respectable appearance throttles 
suspicion. Observe how guilelessly the 
master-craftsman directs his footsteps towards 
the local representative of law and order. 
What if Robert should detect something 
bizarre in the appearance of the benignant 
stranger approaching him ? There is no 
by-law forbidding the carrying of infants 
upon the crattiui® iffffttCft be desired 
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BURGLING A WEST-END FLAT. 


We come to burglary* Once it was merely 
necessary for a burglar to step through a 
French window or pick the lock of a front 
door. Those were the halcyon days of 
burglary, gone, alas! never to return again, 
and the enterprising gang of housebreakers, 
in order to earn a dishonest livelihood, are 
^ced to practise for years those acrobatic 
s which one associates with the circus* 


How wide and comprehensive is the collec¬ 
tion of souvenirs shown in the accompanying 
picture* Men with the blue blood of burglary 
in their veins will not let themselves be 
hampered by any undue regard for the 
fastidious. Their motto is “ Thorough "— 
and all that comes within their reach is 
deposited with unerring aim in the skilfully’ 
contrived pantechnicon below* 
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Smuggling, too, brings out all his powers, 
especially when the objects of the illicit 
commerce are really valuable. The growing 
rarity of the new laid egg has redoubled 
the smuggler’s ingenuity* The lynx eyed 
vigilance of the coastguard must be diverted. 
For the purpose of obfuscating the horizon 
there is nothing so useful as a Lincoln and 
Bennett of antique pattern, manipulated 
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with extreme caution and adroitness. Great 
care has to be exercised in the landing of the 
eggs, and for this a course under Cinquevalli 
is to be recommended. Seaford Head is a 
notorious haunt of such daring desperadoes 
as are here depicted ; and many a gallant egg 
has shed its life-blood in the affrays which 
are continually recurring between the Excise 
authorities and the smugglers* 
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PICKPOCKETING IN HAMPSTEAD LANE, 


We pass on to the usef ul but reprehensible 
occupation of pickpocketing. Here a pre¬ 
vious experience in ornithology, with its 
accompanying tree climbing, and entomology 
is indispensable. Knowledge of salmon- 
fishing is also an advantage* So that we see 
these three great departments of outdoor 
sport contribute in no small degree to the 
proficiency of the up to date criminal* Know¬ 


ledge* however vain and useless it may appear 
at the time* is never wasted* Even though 
the spoils consist of nothing more valuable 
than a passing tramp's well-smoked clay, the 
satisfaction of the appropriates is no less 
keen than if a fifty-guinea hunter were the 
prize* It is the joy of the chase which 
tells. 

At last, in these spirited delineations of 
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VERY PETTY LARCENY ON THE TWICKENHAM STRAWBERRY-BEDS. 


crime, we are shown an ingenious adaptation 
of heronry to modern needs, The strawberry 
season is upon us—does the strawberry thief 
foolishly waylay the Co vent Garden porters 
as they bear to and fro weighty baskets of 
this luscious fruit ? Not so. He has his 
flock of highly trained birds and betakes him 
to the Twickenham strawberry-beds, where 
his morning's crime is often amply rewarded 


by a tubful of the rudely berry. Thus, in 
conclusion, w'e see that all crime involves 
labour and thought, and, so far from being 
the attractive, care-free pursuit that many 
suppose, is full of risk to life and limb, not 
to mention the temper, whether it he winkle- 
pilfering, the smuggling of new-laid eggs at 
Seaford Head, or any other of the forms in 
which it is here depicted 
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From the French of GASTON LEROUX. 



w E had been 


out hunting 

« wild boars all day, 

U when we were over¬ 
taken by a violent 
storm, which com¬ 
pelled us to seek 
refuge in a deep 
cavern. It was 
Makoko, our 
guide, who 
took upon 
himself to give 
utterance to 
the thought 
which haunted 
the minds of 
the four of us 
who had 
sought safety from the fury of the tempest— 
Mathis, Allan, Makoko, and myself* 

“ If the gentleman who lives in yonder 
house, which is said to be haunted by the 
devil, does not grant us the shelter of his 
roof to-night, sve shall be compelled to sleep 
here*” 

Hardly had he uttered the words when a 
strange figure appeared at the entrance to 
the cavern. 

“ It hAet n exclaimed Makoko, grasping 
my arm* 

I stared at the stranger* 

He was tall, lanky, of bony frame, and 
melancholy aspect Unconscious of our pre¬ 
sence, he stood leaning on his fowling piece 
at the entrance of the cavern, showing a 
strong aquiline nose, a thin moustache, a 


stern mouth, and lack-lustre eyes. He was 
bareheaded ; his hair was thin, while a few 
grey locks fell behind his ears. His age 
might have been anywhere between forty and 
sixty* He must have been strikingly hand¬ 
some in tlie days when the light still shone 
in those time dimmed eyes and those bitter 
lips could still break into a smile—but 
handsome in a haughty and forbidding 
style. A kind of terrible energy still lurked 
beneath his features, spectral as those of an 
apparition. 

By his side stood a hairless dog, low on 


its legs, which was evidently barking at us. 
Yet we could hear nothing ! The dog, it was 
plain, was dumb, and harked at us in silence ! 

Suddenly the man turned towards us, and 
said in a voice of the most exquisite polite¬ 
ness :— 

** Gentlemen, it is out of the question for 
you to return to La Chaux de Fonds to-night. 
Permit me to offer you my hospitality/ 1 
Then, bending over his dog, he said 
“ Stop barking, Mystere*” 

The dog closed his jaws at once, 

Makoko emitted a grunt* During the five 
hours that we had been enjoying the chase, 
Mathis and Makoko had told Allan and 
myself, who were strangers to the district, 
some strange and startling stories about our 
host, whom they represented as having had, 
like Faust, dealings with the Evil Spirit* 

It was not without some trepidation, there¬ 
fore, that we all moved out of the cavern. 

u Gentlemen,” said the stranger, with a 
melancholy smile, “it is many a long year 
since my door was thrown open to visitors. 
I am not fond of society, but I must tell you 
that one night, six months ago, a youth who 
hud lost bis way came and knocked at that 
door and begged for shelter till the morning* 
I refused him his request. Next day a body 
was found at the bottom of the big marl-pit— 
a body partly devoured by wolves.” 

“ Why, that must have been Petit-Leduc l" 
cried Makoko* “ So you were heartless 
enough to turn the poor lad away, at night 
and in the midst of winter ! You are his 
murderer! ” 

“ Truly spoken,” replied the man, simply. 
“It was I who killed him. And now you 
see, gentlemen, that the incident has rendered 
me hospitable.” 

“Would you tell us why you drove him 
from your door ? " growled Makoko* 

“ Because,” he replied, quietly, “ my house 
brings misfortune.” 

“ I would rather risk meeting the powers 
of darkness than catching a cold in the 
head,” I retorted, laughing, and without 
further parley w f e set off, and in a short while 
had reached the door of the ancient mansion, 
which stood among the most desolate 
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surroundings, on a shelf of barren rock, 
swept by all the winds of heaven. 

The huge door, antique, iron-barred, and 
studded with enormous nails, revolved slowly 
on its hinges, and opened noiselessly. A 
shrunken little old dame was there to 
welcome us. 

From the threshold we could see a large, 
high room, somewhat similar to the room 
formerly styled the retainers’ hall. It 
certainly constituted a part of what remained 
of the castle, on the ruins of which the 
mansion had been erected some centuries 
before. It was fully lighted by the fire on 
the enormous hearth, where a huge log was 
burning, and by two petrol lamps hanging by 
chains from the stone roof. There was no 
furniture except a heavy table of white wood, 
a large arm-chair upholstered in leather, a few 
stools, and a rude sideboard. 

We walked the length of the room. The old 
woman opened a door. We found ourselves at 
the foot of a worm-eaten staircase with sunken 
steps. This staircase, a spiral one, led to the 
second storey of the building, where the old 
woman showed us to our rooms. 

To this day I can recall our host—were I to 
live a hundred years I could not forget that 
figure such as it appeared to me, as if 
framed by the fireplace—when I went into the 
hall where Mother Appenzel had spread our 
supper. 

He was standing in front of my friends, on 
the stone hearth of that enormous fireplace. 
He was in evening dress—but such evening 
dress ! It was in the pink of fashion, but a 
fashion long since vanished. The high collar 
of the coat, the broad lapels, the velvet waist¬ 
coat, the silken knee-breeches and stockings, 
the cravat, all seemed to possess the elegance 
of days gone by. 

By his side lay his dog Mysore, his mas¬ 
sive jaws parted in a yawn—yawning, just as 
he had barked, in silence. 

“ Has your dog been dumb for long ? ” I 
ventured to ask. “ What strange accident 
has happened to him ? ” 

“ He has been dumb from his birth,” 
replied my host, after a slight pause, as if this 
topic of conversation did not please him. 

Still, I persisted in my questions. 

“ Was his father dumb—or perhaps his 
mother ? ” 

“ His mother, and his mother’s mother,” 
he replied, still coldly, “and her mother 
also.” 

“ So you were the master of Mysore’s 
great-grandmother ? ” 

“ I was, sir. She was indeed a faithful 
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creature, and one who loved me well. A 
marvellous watch-dog,” added my host, 
displaying sudden signs of emotion which 
surprised me. 

“And she also was dumb from her birth ? ” 

“No, sir. No, she was not born dumb— 
but she became so one night when she had 
barked too much 1 ” 

There was a world of meaning in the tone 
with which he spoke these words that at 
the moment I did not understand. 

Supper was served. During the meal the 
conversation did not languish. Our host 
inquired whether we liked our rooms. 

“ I have a favour to beg of you,” I ventured 
to say. “ I should like to sleep in the 
haunted room ! ” 

No sooner had I uttered the sentence than 
our host’s pale face became still paler. 

“ Who has told you that there was a 
haunted room in this house ? ” he asked, 
striving with difficulty to restrain an evident 
irritation. 

Mother Appenzel, who had just entered, 
trembled violently. 

“ It was you, Mother Appenzel ? ” 

“ Pray do not scold the good woman,” I 
said; “my indiscreet behaviour alone must 
bear the blame. I was attempting to enter a 
room the door of which was closed, when your 
servant forbade me to do so. ‘ Do not go 
into the haunted chamber,’ she said.” 

“ And you naturally did not do so ? ” 

“ Well, yes; I did go in.” 

“ Heaven protect us ! ” wailed Mother 
Appenzel, letting fall a tumbler, which 
broke into pieces. 

“ Begone ! ” cried her master. Then, turn¬ 
ing to us, he added, “ You are indeed full of 
curiosity, gentlemen ! ” 

“ Pray pardon us if we are so,” I said. 
“ Moreover, permit me to remind you that 
it was you yourself who alluded to the 
rumours current on the mountain-side. Well, 
it would afford me much pleasure if your 
generous hospitality should be the occasion of 
dispersing them. When I have slept in the 
room which enjoys so evil a reputation, and 
have rested there peacefully, it will no longer 
be said that, to use your own expression, 
‘ your house brings misfortune.’ ” 

Our host interrupted me : “ You shall not 
sleep in that room ; it is no longer used as a 
bedroom. No one has slept there for fifty 
years past.” 

“ Who, then, was the last one to sleep 
in it?” 

“ I myself—and I should not advise any¬ 
one to sleep in it after me ! " 
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“ Fifty years ago, you say! You could 
only be a child at the time, at an age when 

one is still afraid at nights-” 

“ Fifty years ago I was twenty-eight! ” 

“ Am I committing an indiscretion when 
asking you what happened to you in that 
room ? I have just come from visiting it, 
and nothing whatever happened to me. The 
room seems to me the most natural of rooms. 
I even attempted to prop up a wardrobe which 
seemed as if it were about to fall forward on 
its face.” 

“ You laid hands on the wardrobe ! ” cried 
the man, throwing down his table-napkin, 
and coming towards me with the gleam of 
madness in his eyes. “ You actually laid 
hands on the wardrobe ? ” 

“ Yes,” was my quiet answer; “ as I say, 
it seemed about to fall.” 

“ But it cannot fall! It will never fall! 
Never again will it stand upright! It is its 
nature to be in that position for all time to 
come, trembling with fear for all eternity ! ” 
We had all risen. The man’s voice was 
harsh as he spoke these most mysterious 
words. Heavy drops of perspiration trickled 
down his face. Those eyes of his, which we 
had thought dimmed for ever, flashed with 
fury. He was indeed awful to contemplate. 
He grasped my wrist and wrung it with a 
strength of which I would have deemed him 
incapable. 

“ You did not open it ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then you do not know what is in it? 
No ? Well, all the better ! By/Heaven, I tell 
you, sir, it is all the better for you! ” 

Turning towards his dog, he shouted:— 
“To your kennel! When will you find 
your voice again, Mystfere ? Or are you going 
to die like the others— in silence 1” 

He had opened the door leading to a 
tower, and went out, driving the dog before 
him. 

We were deeply moved at this unexpected 
scene. The man had disappeared in the 
darkness of the tower, still pursuing his dog. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” remarked Makoko, 
in a scarcely audible tone. “You may all 
please yourselves, but, as for me, I do not 
intend to sleep here to-night. I shall sit up 
here in this hall until daybreak.” 

“ And so shall I,” added Mathis. 

Makoko, bending over us, his eyes staring 
out of their sockets, continued: “ Do you not 
see that he is a madman ? ” 

“ You two fellows with your death-mask 
faces,” exclaimed Allan, “are not going to 
prevent us from enjoying ourselves. Sup- 
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posing we start a game of dearth. We will 
ask our host to take a hand ; it will divert his 
thoughts.” 

An extraordinary fellow was Allan. His 
fondness for card-playing amounted to a 
mania. He pulled out a pack of cards, and had 
hardly done so when our host re-entered the 
hall. He was now comparatively calm, but 
no sooner had he perceived the pack of cards 
on the table than his features became trans¬ 
formed, and assumed such an expression of 
fear and fury that I myself was terrified. 

“ Cards ! ” he cried. “ You have cards! ” 

Allan rose and said, pleasantly:— 

“ We have decided not to retire for the 
night. We are about to have a friendly little 
game of 6carte. Do you know the game ? ” 

Allan stopped. He also had been struck 
with the fearful expression on our hc.-t’s face. 
His eyes were bloodshot, the sparse hairs of 
his moustache stood out bristling, his teeth 
gleamed, while his lips hissed out the 
words:— 

“ Cards! Cards! ” 

The words escaped with difficulty from his 
throat, as if some invisible hand were 
clutching it. 

“ Who sent you here with cards ? What 
do you want with me ? The cards must be 
burnt—they must be burnt! ” 

Of a sudden he grasped the pack and was 
about to cast it into the flames, but he 
stopped just on the point of doing so, his 
trembling fingers let drop the cards, and 
he sank into the arm-chair, exclaiming 
hoarsely: — 

“ I am suffocating ; I am suffocating! ” 

We rushed to his succour, but with a single 
effort of his bony fingers he had already tom 
off his collar and his cravat; and now, 
motionless, 'holding his head erect, and 
settling down in the huge arm-chair, he 
burst into tears. 

“ You are good fellows,” he said at last, in 
milder tones. “ You shall know everything. 
You shall not leave this house in ignorance, 
taking me for a madman—for a poor, 
miserable, melancholy madman. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he continued; “ yes, you 
shall know everything. It may be of use to 
you.” 

He rose, paced up and down, then halted 
in front of us, staring at us with the dimmed 
look that had given way to the momentary 
flash. 

“ Sixty years ago I was entering upon my 
eighteenth year. With all the overweening 
presumption of youth, I was sceptical of every¬ 
thing. Nature had fashioned me strong and 
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handsome* Fate had endowed me with 
enormous wealth. I became the most 
iashiunable youth of my day* Paris, gentle¬ 
men, with all its pleasures, was for ten years 
at my feet. When I had reached the age of 
twenty-eight I was on the brink of ruin. 
There remained to me between two and three 
hundred thousand francs and this manor, 
with the land surrounding it. 

“Just at that time, gentlemen, I fell madly 
in love with an angelic creature. 1 could 
never have dreamt of the existence of such 
beauty and purity. The girl whom I adored 
was ignorant of the passionate love which 
was consuming me, and she remained so. 
Her family was one of the wealthiest in all 
Europe. For nothing in this world would 1 
have had her suspect that l aspired to the 
honour of her hand in order to replenish my 
empty coffers with her dowry. So I went the 
way of the gambling dens, in the ^ ^ a^n hope 
of recovering my vanished millions. I lost 
all, and one fine evening I left Paris to come 
and bury myself in this old mansion, my sole 
refuge, 

11 1 found here an old man, Father Appenzel \ 
his granddaughter, of whom later on I made 
a servant; and his grandson, a child of tender 


years, who grew up to manhood on the estate, 
and who is now my steward* I fell a prey, 
on the very evening of my arrival, to despair 
and ennuu The astounding events that 
followed took place that very evening. 

“When I went up to my room—the room 
which one of you has asked to be allowed to 
occupy to night—I had made up my mind to 
take my own life. A brace of pistols lay on 
the chest of drawers* Suddenly, as I was 
putting my hand on one of the pistols, my 
dog began to howl in the courtyard—to howl 
as I have never heard the wind howl, unless 
it be to-night. 

“So, thought I, here is Mystere raising a 
death-howL She must know T that I am going 
to kill myself to-night* 

“ I toyed with the pistol, recalling of a 
sudden what my past life had been, and 
wondering for the first time what my death 
would be like. Suddenly my eye lighted on 
the titles of a few old books which stood on 
a shelf hanging above the chest of drawers* 
1 was surprised to see that all of them dealt 
with sorcerers and matters appertaining to 
the powers of evil* I took up a book, * The 
Sorcerers of the Jura/ and, with the sceptical 
smile of the man who has defied Fate, I 
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opened it. The first two lines, printed in 
red, at once caught my eye :— 

“ * He who seriously wishes to see the devil 
has but to summon him with his whole heart, 
and he will cornel 

“ Then followed the story of an individual 
who, like myself, a lover in despair—like 
myself, a ruined man—had in all sincerity 
summoned to his help the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness, and who had been assisted by him ; 
for, a few months later, he had once more 
become incredibly rich and had married his 
beloved. I read the story to the end. 

“ ‘ Well, here was a lucky fellow! ’ I 
exclaimed, tossing the book on to the chest 
of drawers. Mystfere was still howling in the 
grounds. I parted the window-curtains, and 
could not help shuddering when I saw the 
dog’s shadow dancing in the moonlight. It 
really seemed as if the slut was possessed of 
some evil spirit, for her movements were 
inexplicably eccentric. She seemed to be 
snapping at some invisible form ! 

“ I tried to laugh over the matter, but the 
state of my mind, the story I had just read, 
the howling of the dog, her strange leaps, the 
sinister locality, the old room, the pistols 
which I myself had loaded, all had con¬ 
tributed to take a greater hold of my imagin¬ 
ation than I dared confess. 

“ Leaving the window I strolled about the 
room for awhile. Of a sudden I saw myself 
in the mirror of the wardrobe. My pallor 
was such that I thought that I was dead. 
Alas, no! The man standing before the 
wardrobe was not dead. It was, on the con¬ 
trary, a living man who, with all his heart, 
was summoning the King of Lost Souls. 

“ Yes, with all my heart. I was too 
young to die; I wished to enjoy life for 
a while yet; to be rich once more ; for her, 
for her sake, for the one who was an angel. 
Yes, yes, I, I myself summoned the devil! 

“ And then, in the mirror, side by side 
wiih my form, something appeared—some¬ 
thing superhuman—a pale object—a mist, 
a terrible little cloud which was soon trans¬ 
formed into eyes—eyes of fearful loveliness. 
Another form was standing resplendent 
beside my haggard face ; a mouth—a mouth 
which said to me, * Open ! ’ At this I re¬ 
coiled. But the mouth was still saying to 
me, ‘ Open, open, if you dare ! ’ 

“ Then something knocked three times 
upon the door inside the wardrobe—and the 
door flew open of its own accord ! ” 

Just at that instant the old man’s narrative 
was interrupted by three knocks on the 
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door, which suddenly opened, and a man 
entered. 

“ VVas it you who knocked like that, 
Guillaume ? ” asked our host, striving in vain 
to regain his composure. 

“Yes, master.” 

“I had given you up for to-night You 
saw the notary ? ” 

“ Yes; and I did not care to keep so great 
a sum of money about my person.” 

We gathered that Guillaume was the 
gentleman’s steward. He advanced to the 
table, took a little bag from the folds of his 
cloak, extracted some documents from it, and 
laid them on the table. Then he drew an 
envelope from his bag, emptied its contents 
bn the table, and counted out twelve one- 
thousand-franc notes. 

“ There’s the purchase-money for Misery 
Wood.” 

“ Good, Guillaume,” said our host, picking 
up the bank-notes and replacing them in the 
envelope. “ You must be hungry. Are you 
going to sleep here to-night ? ” 

“ No; it is impossible. I have to call on 
the farmer. We have some business to 
transact together early in the morning. How¬ 
ever, I do not mind having a bit of supper.” 

“Go to Mother Appenzel, my good fellow; 
she will take good care of you,” adding, as 
the steward strode towards the kitchen, 
“ Take away all those rubbishy papers.” 

The man picked up the documents, while 
the gentleman, taking a pocket-book out of 
his pocket, placed the envelope containing 
the twelve notes into it and returned the book 
to his pocket. 

Then, resuming his narrative, in reply to a 
request from Makoko, he continued :— 

“ You wish to know what the wardrobe 
contained? Well, I am going to tell you. 
There was something which I saw—some¬ 
thing which scorched my eyes. There shone 
within the recess of the wardrobe, written in 
letters of fire, three words :— 

“‘THOU SHALT WIN!’ 

“Yes,” he continued, in a gloomy tone, 

“ the devil had, in three words, expressed in 
characters of fire, in the depths of the ward¬ 
robe, the fate that awaited me. He had left 
behind him his sign-manual, the irrefutable 
proof of the hideous pact into which I had 
entered with him on that tragic night. * Thou 
shalt win ! ’ A ruined gamester, I sought 
to become rich, and he told me: ‘Thou 
shalt win! ’ In three short words he 
granted me the world’s wealth. * Thou 
shalt win ! ’ 

“Next morning old Appenzel found me 
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lying unconscious at the foot of the ward¬ 
robe, Alas! when I had recovered my 
senses I had forgotten nothing. I was fated 
never to forget what I had seen. Wherever 
I go, wherever I wend my steps, be it night, 
be it day, I read the fiery phrase, ‘Thou 
shall win I'■—on the walls of darkness, on the 
resplendent orb of the sun, on the earth and 
in the skies, within myself when I close my 
eyes, on your faces when I look at you !” 

The old man, exhausted, ceased speaking, 
and fell back, moaning, into the arm-chair. 

<4 I must tell you,” he resumed, after a few 
moments, “ that my experience had had so 
terrifying an effect on me that I had been 
compelled to keep my bed, where Father 
Appenze) brought me a soothing potion of 
herbs. Addressing me, he said: ‘Some¬ 
thing incredible has happened, sir. Your 
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dog has become dumb. She darks in 
silence f ' 

“ 1 Oh, I know, I understand! ? I ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ She will not recover her voice 
until he shall have returned!' 

“ Father Appemel looked at me in amaze¬ 
ment and fright, for my hair was standing on 
end. In spite of myself, my gaze was stray¬ 
ing towards the wardrobe. Fattier Appenzel, 
as alarmed and agitated as myself, went on 
to say 

“ 1 When I found you, sir, on the floor this 
morning the wardrobe was inclined as it is 
now, while its door was open* I dosed it, 
but I was unable to get it to stand upright 
It seems always on the point of falling 
forward.' 

“ I begged old Appenzel to leave me to 

myself. I got out of bed, went to the war^ 
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robe, and opened its door. Conceive, I pray 
you, my feelings when I had done so. The 
sentence, that sentence written in characters 
of fire, was still there ! It was graven in the 
boards at the back ; it had burnt the boards 
with its imprint; and by day l read what I 
had read by night—the words: ‘Thou shalt 
win/ 

" I flew out of the room. I called for 
help. Father Appenzel returned. I said to 
him: 'Look into the depths of that ward¬ 
robe, and tell me what you see there ! 1 

“ My servant did as I bid him, and said to 
me: * Thou shalt win ! ’ 

“I dressed myself. I fled like a mad¬ 
man from the accursed house, and wandered 
in the mountains. The mountain air did 
me good. When I came home in the 


evening I was perfectly calm ; I had thought 
matters over; my dog might have become 
dumb through some perfectly natural physio¬ 
logical phenomenon. With regard to the 
sentence in the wardrobe, it had not come 
there of itself, and, as i had not had any 
previous acquaintance with that piece of 
furniture, it was probable that the three fatal 
words had been there for countless years, 
inscribed by someone addicted to the 
black art, following upon some gambling 
affair which was no concern of mine. 

“1 ate my supper, and went to bed in the 
same room, The night passed without 
incident. 

"Next day I went to I,a Chauxde- 
Fonds, to call on a notary. All that this 
adventure with the wardrobe had succeeded 
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in doing was to imbue me with the idea of 
tempting fate, in the shape of cards, one last 
time, ere putting into execution my idea about 
suicide. I borrowed a few one thousand- 
franc notes on the security of the estate, and 
I took train for Paris. As I ascended the 
staircase of the club I recalled my nightmare, 
and remarked to myself ironically, for I 
placed no faith in the success of this supreme 
attempt: ‘ We shall now see whether, if the 

devil helps me- - I did not finish the 

sentence. 

“The bank was being put up to auction 
when I entered the salon. I secured it for 
two hundred louis. I had not reached the 
middle of my deal when I had already won 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs! But 
no longer would any of the players stake 
against me. I was winning every game l 

“ I was jubilant ; I had never dreamt, 
that such luck would be mine. I threw 
up the bank— i.e., what remained of it for 
me to hold. I next amused myself at 
throwing away chances, just to see what 
would happen. In spite of this I continued 
winning. Exclamations were heard on all 
sides. The players vowed I had the devil’s 
own luck. I collected my winnings and 
left. 

“ No sooner had I reached the street when 
I began to think and to become alarmed. 
The coincidence between the scene of the 
wardrobe and of my extraordinary success as 
a banker troubled me. Of a sudden, and to 
my surprise, I found myself wending my 
way back to the club. I was resolved to 
probe the matter to the bottom. My short¬ 
lived joy was disturbed by the fact that I 
had not lost once. So it was that I was 
anxious to lose just once. 

“When I left the club for the second 
time, at six o’clock in the morning, I had 
won, in money and on parole, no less than a 
couple of millions. But I had not once lost 
—not a single, solitary time. I felt myself 
becoming a raving madman. When I say 
that I had not lost once, I speak with regard 
to money, for when I had played for nothing, 
without stakes, to see, just for the fun of the 
matter, I lost inexorably. But no sooner 
had a punter staked even as low as half a 
franc against me, I won his money. It 
mattered little, a sou or a million francs. 
I could no longer lose. ' Thou shalt 
win ! ’ Oh, that terrible curse ! That 
curse ! For a whole week did I try. I went 
irtto the worst gambling-hells. I sat down to 
card-tables presided over by card-sharpers; 
I won even from them \ I won from one and 


all against whom I played. I did nothing 
but win ! 

“ So, you no longer laugh, gentlemen! 
You scoff no more ! You see now, good sirs, 
that one should never be in a hurry to 
laugh! I told you I had seen the devil! 
Do you believe me now ? I possessed then 
the certainty, the palpable proof, visible to 
one and all, the natural and terrestrial proof 
of my revolting compact with the devil. 
The law of probabilities no longer existed 
as far as I was concerned. There were 
not even any probabilities. There remained 
only the supernatural certainty of winning 
eternally—until the day of death. Death! 
I could no longer dream of it as a desire. 
For the first time in my life I dreaded it. 
The terrors of death haunted me, because 
of what awaited me at the end ! 

“ My uppermost thought was to redeem 
my soul—my wretched, my lost soul. I 
frequented the churches. I saw priests. I 
prostrated myself at the foot of church 
steps. I beat my delirious head on the 
sacred flagstones! I prayed to God that 
I might lose, just as I had prayed to the 
devil that I might win. On leaving the holy 
place I was wont to hurry to some low 
gambling-den and stake a few louis on a 
card. But I continued winning for ever and 
ever ! ‘ Thou shalt win ! ’ 

“ Not fora single second did I entertain the 
idea of owing my happiness to those accursed 
millions. I offered 'up my heart to God as 
a burnt offering, I distributed the millions I 
had won to the poor, and I came here, 
gentlemen, to await the death which spurns 
me—the death I dread ! ” 

“ You have never played since those days ?” 
I asked. 

“ I have never played from that time until 
now.” 

Allan had read my thoughts. He too was 
dreaming that it might be possible to rescue 
from his monomania the man whom we both 
persisted in considering insane. 

“ I feel sure,” he said, “ that so great 
a sacrifice has won you pardon. Your 
despair has been undoubtedly sincere, and 
your punishment a terrible one. What more 
could Heaven require of you ? In your place, 
I should try -” 

“You would try—what?” exclaimed the 
man, springing from his seat. 

“ I should try whether I were still doomed 
to win ! ” 

The man struck the table a violent blow 
with his clenched fist. 

“And so this is all the remedy you can 
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suggest! So this is all the narrative of 
a curse transcending all things earthly has 
inspired you with ? You seek to induce an 
old lunatic to play, with the object of 
demonstrating to him that he is not insane ! 
For I read full well in your eyes what 
you think of me : 1 He is mad, mad, mad ! 1 
You do not believe a single word of all 
I have told you. You think I am insane, 
young man! And you, too,” he added, 
addressing Allan, “ you think I am insane— 
mad, mad, mad ! I tell you that I have seen 
the devil! Yes, your old madman has seen 
the devil! And he is going to prove it to 
you. The cards ! Where are the cards ? ” 

Espying them on the edge of the table, he 
sprang on them. 

“ It is you who have so willed it. I had 
harboured a supreme hope that I should die 
without having again made the infernal 
attempt, so that when my hour had come 
I might imagine that Heaven had forgiven 
me. Here are your cards ! I will not touch 
them. They are yours. Shuffle them—deal 
me which you please—‘ stack ’ them as you 
will. I tell you that I shall win. Do you 
believe me now ? ” 

Allan had quietly picked up the cards. 

The man, placing his hand on his shoulder, 
asked, “ You do not believe me ? ” 

“ We shall see,” replied Allan. 

“ What shall the stakes be ? ” I inquired. 

“ I do not know, gentlemen, whether you 
are well off or not, but I feel bound to inform 
you—you who have come to destroy my last 
hope—that you are ruined men.” 

Thereupon he took out his pocket-book 
and laid it on the table, saying :— 

“ I will play you five straight points at 
£cart£ for the contents of this pocket-book. 
This just by way of a beginning. After that, 
I am willing to play you as many games as 
you see fit, until I cast you out of doors 
picked clean, your friends and yourself, ruined 
for the rest of your lives—yes, picked bare.” 

“ Picked bare ? ” repeated Allan, who was 
far less moved than myself. “ Do you want 
even our shirts ? ” 

“ Even your souls,” cried the man, “ which 
I intend to present to the devil in exchange 
for my own.” 

Allan winked at me, and asked :— 

“ Shall we say ‘ Done,’ and go halves in 
this? ” 

I agreed, shuffled the pack, and handed 
it to my opponent. 

He cut. I dealt I turned up the knave 
of hearts. Our host looked at his hand and 
led. Clearly he ought not to have played 


the hand he held—three small clubs, the 
queen of diamonds, and the seven of spades. 
He took a trick with his queen, I took the 
four others, and, as he had led, I marked two 
points. 1 entertained not the slightest doubt 
that he was doing his utmost to lose. 

It was his turn to deal. He turned up the 
king of spades. He could not restrain 
a shudder when he beheld that black-faced 
card, which, in spite of himself, gave him a 
trick. 

He scanned his hand anxiously. It was 
my turn to call for cards. He refused them, 
evidently believing that he held a very 
poor hand; but m.y own was as bad as bis, 
and he had a ten of hearts, which took my 
nine—I held the nine, eight, and seven of 
hearts. 

He then played diamonds, to which I 
could not respond, and two clubs higher 
than mine. Neither of us held a single 
trump. He scored a point, which, with the 
one secured to him by his king, gave him 
two. We were “evens,” either of us being 
in a position to end matters at once if we 
made three points. 

The deal was mine. I turned up the eight 
of diamonds. This time both of us called 
for cards. He asked for one, and showed 
me the one he had discarded—the seven of 
diamonds. He was anxious not to hold any 
trumps. His wish was gratified, and he 
succeeded in making me score another two 
points, which gave me four. 

In spite of ourselves, Allan and I glanced 
towards the pocket-book. Our thoughts 
ran: “There lies a small fortune which 
is shortly to be ours, one which, in all 
conscience, we shall not have had much 
trouble in winning.” 

Our host dealt in his turn, and when 
I saw the cards he had given me I con¬ 
sidered the matter as good as settled. This 
time he had not turned up a king, but the 
seven of clubs. I held two hearts and three 
trumps—the ace and king of hearts, the ace, 
ten, and nine of clubs. I led the king, 
my opponent followed with the queen ; I flung 
the ace on the table, my opponent being com¬ 
pelled to take it with the knave of hearts, and 
he then played a diamond, which I trumped. 

I played the ace of trumps ; he took it with 
the queen, but I was ready for him with my 
last card, the ten of clubs. He had the 
knave of trumps ! As I had led he scored 
two, making “ four all.” Our host smothered 
a curse which was hovering on his lips. 

“No need for you to worry,” I remarked; 

“ no one has won vet.” 
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‘ <( WE ARE ABOUT TO PROVE TO YOU,' SAID ALLAH, 4 THAT YOU CAN LOSE JUST LIKE AHV ORDINARY MORTAL.' 

OUR HOST GROAUlPi *1 CANNOT LOSE. 1 " 


“ We are about to prove to you,” said 
Allan, in the midst of a deathly silence, 
“that you can lose just like any ordinary 
mortal.” 

Our host groaned, “ I cannot lose.” 

The interest in the game was now at its 
height. A point on either side, and either 
of us would be the winner. If 1 turned up 
the king the game was ended, and I won 
twelve thousand francs from a man who 
claimed that he could not lose. I had dealt. 
I turned up the king—the king of hearts. I 
had won! 
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My opponent uttered a cry of joy. He 
bent over the card, picked it up, considered 
it attentively, fingered it, raised it to his eyes, 
and we thought he was about to press it to 
his lips, He murmured — 

“Great heavens, can it be? Then—then 
I have lost!" 

“So it would seem,” I remarked, 

Allan added, “ You now see full well that 
one should not place any faith in what the 
devil says.” 

The gentleman took his pocket-book and 
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“ Gentlemen,” he sighed, “ bless you for 
having won all that is in this book. Would 
that it contained a million ! I should gladly 
have handed it over to you.” 

With trembling hands he searched the 
pocket-book, emptying it of all its contents, 
with a look of surprise at not finding at once 
the twelve thousand francs he had deposited 
in its folds. They were not there ! 

The pocket-book, searched with feverish 
hands, lay empty on the table. There was 
nothing in the pocket-book 1 Nothing I 

W'e sat dumbfounded at this inexplicable 
phenomenon—the empty pocket-book ! We 
picked it up and fingered it. We searched 
it carefully, only to find it empty. Our host, 
livid and as one possessed, was searching 
himself, and begging us to search him. 
We searched him — we searched him, 
because it was beyond our power to resist 
his delirious will; but we found nothing— 
nothing! 

“ Hark ! ” exclaimed our host. “ Hark, 
hark! Does it not seem to you to-night 
that the wind sounds like the voice of a 
dog?” 

We listened, and Makoko answered, “ It 
is true! The wind really seems to be 
barking—there, behind the door ! ” 

The door was shaking strangely, and we 
heard a voice calling, “ Open ! ” 

I drew the bolts and opened the door. A 
human form rushed into the room. 

“ It is the steward,” I said. 

“ Sir, sir! ” he ejaculated. „ 

“ What is it ? ” we all exclaimed, breath¬ 
lessly, and wondering what was about to 
follow. 

“Sir, I thought I had handed you your 
twelve thousand francs. Indeed, 1 am posi¬ 
tive I did so. Those gentlemen doubtless 
saw me.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” from all of us. 

“ Well, I have just discovered them 
in my bag. I cannot understand how it 
has happened. I have returned to bring 
them back to you— once more. Here they 
are.” 

The steward again pulled out the identical 
envelope, and a second time counted the 
twelve one-thousand-franc notes, adding :— 

“ I know not what ails the mountain-side 
to-night, but it terrifies me. I shall sleep 
here.” 

The twelve thousand francs were now lying 
on the table. Our host cried :•— 

“ This time we see them there, there before 
us! Where are the cards ? Deal them, 
e twelve thousand in five straight points, 


to see, to know for certain. I tell you that 
I wish to know —to know. 1 ' 

I dealt. My opponent called for cards ; I 
refused them. He had five trumps. He 
scored two points. He dealt the cards. He 
turned up the king. I led. He again had 
five trumps. Three and two are five ! He 
had won ! 

Then he howled; yes, howled like the 
wind which had the voice of a dog. He 
snatched the cards from the table and cast 
them into the flames. “ Into the fire with 
the cards! Let the fire consume them ! ” 
he shrieked. 

Suddenly he strode towards the door. 
Outside a dog barked—a dog raising a death- 
howl. 

The man reached the door, and speaking 
through it asked :— 

“ Is that you, Mystfere ? ” 

To what phenomenon was it due that both 
wind and dog were silent simultaneously ? 

The man softly drew the bolts and half 
opened the door. No sooner was the door 
ajar than the infernal yelping broke out so 
prolonged and so lugubrious that it made us 
shiver to our very marrow. Our host had 
now flung himself upon the door w’ith such 
force that we could almost think he had 
smashed it. Not content with having 
pushed back the bolts, he pressed with his 
knees and arms against the door, without 
uttering a sound. All we heard was his 
panting respiration. 

Then, when the death like yelping had 
ceased, and both within and without silence 
reigned supreme, the man, turning towards 
us and tottering forward, said :— 

“ He has returned I Bnvare / ” 


Midnight. We have gone our respective 
ways. Makoko and Mathis have remained 
below beside the dying embers. Allan has 
sought his bedroom, while, driven by some 
unknown inner force controlling me absolutely, 
I find myself in the haunted room. I am 
repeating the doings of the man whose 
story we had heard that night; I select 
the same book, open it at the same page ; I 
go to the same window; I pull the curtain 
aside; I gaze upon the same moonlit land¬ 
scape, for the wind has long since driven off 
the tempest-clouds and the fog. I only see 
bare rooks, shining like steel under the rays 
of the bright moon, and—on the desolate 
plateau — a weirdly dancing shadow — the 
shadow of Myst&re, with her formidable jaws 
wide apart—jaws that I can see barking. Do I 
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hear the barking ? Yes; it seems to me that 
I hear it. I let the curtain drop- 1 take my 
candlestick from the chest of drawers. I step 
towards the wardrobe. I look at myself in its 
mirrored panel I dream of him who wrote 
the words which lie concealed within. Whose 
face is it that I see in the mirror? It is my 
own ! But is it possible that the face of our 
host on the fatal night could have been more 
pallid than mine is now? In all truth, my 
face is that of a dead man. On one side— 
there—there—that little cloud—that misty 
cloudlet in the mirror—cheek by jowl with 
my face —those fearful eyes—those lips ! Oh, 


Epilogue. 

Next morning we did not ask our host 
to give us the opportunity of winning back 
our money. We fled from his roof with¬ 
out even taking leave of him. Twelve 
thousand francs were sent that evening to 
our strange host through Makoko’s father, 
to whom we had told our adventure. He 
returned them to us, with the following 
note: — 

" We are quits. When we played, both 
the first game, which you won, and the 
second one, which you lost, we believed^ you 
and I, that we were staking twelve thousand 



if I could but scream ! I cannot. I am 
powerless to cry out, when suddenly I hear 
three knocks. And—and my hand strays of 
its own accord towards the door of the ward¬ 
robe—my inquisitive hand—my accursed 
hand. 

Of a sudden my hand is gripped in the vice 
I know so well I look round. 1 am face 
to face with our host, who says to me in a 
voice w'hich seems to come from another 
world : — 

“ Do not open it/” 


francs. That must be sufficient for us. The 
devil has my soul, but he shall not possess 
my honour*" 

We were not at all anxious to keep the 
twelve thousand francs, so we presented them 
to a hospital in La Ghaux-de-Fonds which 
was in sore need of money. Following upon 
urgent repairs, to which our donation w f as 
applied, the hospital, one winter's night, was 
so thoroughly burned to the ground that at 
noon of the following day nothing but ashes 
remained of it 
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"MY AFRICAN JOURNEY." 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

■ IV.-THE GREAT LAKE. 



|E are off again on the Uganda 
Railway. Interesting and beau¬ 
tiful as is the country through 
which the line passes from 
Mombasa to Nairobi, it is 
surpassed by the magnificent 
scenery of the journey to the Lake* First in 
order and in rank is the Great Rift This 
curious fault in the earth's surface, which 
geologists trace across the four thousand miles 
of land and sea which separate us from 
Palestine, and onward still to the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, is traversed by the 
Uganda Railway at one of its most remark¬ 
able sLages. Fur sixty miles the Highland 
plateau has been rising steadily by a succes¬ 
sion of wooded undulations to a level of 
over six thousand feet. Now it falls 
abruptly, almost precipitously, more than 
two thousand feet. This frowning wall of 
rock and forest, which extends straight 
as a ruler farther than eye can see, is the 


Kikuyu Escarpment. As the train daws its 
way downwards by slant and zigzag along 
its face, a majestic panorama breaks upon 
the view* Far below, bathed in sunshine, 
stretching away to misty purple horizons, lie 
the broad expanses of the Rift Valley* Its 
level surface is broken by strangely-moulded 
volcanic hills and shattered craters. The 
opposite mountain wall looms up in the far 
distance, brown and blue* We gaze down 
upon the plain as from a balloon, mistaking 
forests for patches of green grass, and mighty 
trees for thorn scrub. 

Another hour or so and I^ake Naivasha 
comes into view. This sheet of water is 
about ten miles square, and the rim of a 
submerged crater makes an odd, crescent¬ 
shaped island in its midst Its brackish 
waters repel the inhabitants, but afford shelter 
to numberless wildfowl and many hippo¬ 
potami. At Naivasha there is the Government 
stock farm. One may see in their various 
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flacks the native sheep, the half-bred English, 
the three-quarter-bred, etc. The improve¬ 
ment is amazing. The native sheep is a hairy 
animal, looking to the unpractised eye more 
like a goat than a sheep* Crossed with Sussex 
or Australian blood, bis descendant is trans¬ 
formed into a woolled beast of familiar 
aspect At the next cross the progeny is 
almost indistinguishable from the pure¬ 
bred English in appearance, but better 
adapted to the African sun and climate. It 
is the same with cattle. In the first gene¬ 
ration the hump of the African ox vanishes. 
In the second he emerges a respectable 
British Shorthorn. The object of this farm 
is twofold : first, to find the best type adapted 
to local conditions; secondly, to supply 
the settlers and the natives with a steady 
broadening fountain of good blood by which 
their flocks and herds may be trebled and 
quadrupled in value* The enthusiasm and 
zeal of those in charge of this work were 
refreshing. At present, however, their opera¬ 
tions are restricted by insufficient funds and 
by the precautions which must be taken 
against East Coast fever. The first of these 
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time, other cattle pass over the ground the 
ticks fasten upon them and inoculate them 
with the sickness. And each new victim 
wanders off to spread the curse to new ticks, 
who cast it back to new cattle, and so on till 
the end of the story. At each point fresh 
areas of ground become distempered, and 
fresh cows begin to drop off one by one, 
leaving their evil inheritance to the ravening 
insects. 

So here we see the two principles of Nature 
at work simultaneously—the blood-stock rams 
and bulls spreading their healthy, fruitful life 
in ever-widening circles through the land ; the 
infected cattle carrying their message of death 
in all directions. Every point that either 
attains becomes at once a new centre of 
vitality or dissolution. Both processes march 
deliberately forward to limitless multiplica¬ 
tions, The native is helpless in the face of 
advancing ruin. Left to itself the evil would 
assuredly devour the good, till the cattle were 
exterminated and the sickness starved to 
death for lack of prey. But at this moment 
the white biped with faculties of ratiocination 
intervenes from the tin roofed Department 



From a } covkhnm^nt stock kakm at naevasha. { Photograph . 


impediments may be removed ; the second 
is less tractable. 

East Coast fever came across the German 
border a year and a half ago, and since 
then, in spite of such preventive measures 
as our scanty means allow, it has been 
gradually and slowly spreading through the 
Protectorate. A diseased cow may take thirty 
days to die. In the meantime wherever it 
goes the swarming ticks are infected. They 
hold their poison for a year, if, during that 
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of Agriculture ; discovers, for instance, that 
ground may be purified by putting upon it 
sheep, into whom the ticks discharge their 
poison harmlessly and are thereafter purged ; 
erects hundreds of miles of wire fencing to 
cut the country up into compartments, as a 
warship is divided into bulkheads; wires in 
infected areas; destroys suspected animals; 
searches methodically and ever more hope¬ 
fully for prophylactics and remedies; with 
one hand arrests the curse, with the other 
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speeds the blessing, and in so doing is 
surely discharging rather an important func¬ 
tion from a 
good many 
points of view. 

My friends 
and I took four 
days in travel¬ 
ling to the Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza, 
although the 
distance can be 
covered in 
t w e n t y-f ou r 
hours; for we 
turned aside 
every day for 
sport or bush 
ness, while our 
train waited 
obligingly in a 
siding. Of the 
latter, indeed, 
there was no 
lack, for the 
Governor and 
the heads of 
several depart¬ 
ments were in 
the train, and 
we laboured 
faithfully to¬ 
cher at many 


prickly things. Then at the stations came 
farmers, surveyors, and others, with words of 

welcome or 
complaint, and 
a deputation of 
Boer settlers 
with many ex¬ 
pressions of 
loyalty to the 
Crown, and rhe 
chiefs of the 
Lumbwa and 
Nandi tribes, 
with a crowd of 
warriors, and 
their I.aibon 
with his four 
wives, all in a 
row, till I was 
as tired of 
making brief 
and appropri 
atespeeches 
as my compan¬ 
ions must have 
been of hearing 
them. 

But Elmen- 
teiu was all 
holiday. Lord 
Delamere met 
us at the sta¬ 
tion with Cape 
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: carts, ponies, and hog-spears, and we drove 
off in search of pig over an enormous plain 
thickly peopled with antelope arid gazelle. 
I cannot pretend to the experience of both 
countries necessary to compare the merits 
of pig-sticking in India and in East Africa 
in respect of the fighting qualities of the 
animal, nor the ground over which he is 
pursued. But I should think the most 
accomplished member of the Meerut Tent 
Club would admit that the courage and 
ferocity of the African wart-hog, and the 
extreme roughness of the country, heaped as 
it is with boulders and pitted with deep ant- 
bear holes concealed by high grass, make 
pig - sticking in 
East Africa a 
sport which would 
well deserve his 
serious and ap¬ 
preciative atten¬ 
tion* At present 
it is in its in¬ 
fancy, and very 
few even of the 
officers of the 
King^s African 
Rifles can boast 
the proficiency of 
the Indian expert. 

But everything in 
East Africa is at> 
its first page ; and 
besides, the wart- 
hog is, at present 
at any rate, re¬ 
garded as danger¬ 
ous vermin who 
does incredible 
damage to native plantations, and whose 
destruction—by any method, even the most 
difficult—is useful as well as exciting. 

Our first pig was a fine fellow, who galloped 
off with his tail straight up in the air and his 
tusks gleaming mischievously, and afforded 
a run of nearly three miles before he was 
killed. The risk of the sport consists in this 
—that the pig cannot be overtaken and effec¬ 
tively speared except by a horse absolutely 
at full gallop. The ground is so trappy that 
one hardly cares to take one’s eyes off it for 
a moment. Yet during at least a hundred 
yards at a time the whole attention of the 
rider must he riveted on the pig, within 
a few yards of whom he is riding, and who 
may be expected to charge at any second. 
A fall at such a climax is necessarily very 
dangerous, as the wart-hog would certainly 
attack the unhorsed cavalier; yet no one can 


avoid the chance. I do not know whether 
Anglo-India will shudder, but I should cer¬ 
tainly recommend the intending hunter in 
East Africa to strap a revolver on his thigh 
in case of accidents. “ You do not want it 
often,” as the American observed ; “ but when 
you do, you want it badly.” 

We passed a jolly morning riding after 
these brutes and shooting a few Gmtlla 
granti and Gaze Ha th&msoni , or r Grants ” 
and u Tommies” as they are familiarly called, 
and in looking for eland in the intervals. At 
the end of Lake Eimenteita, a beautiful sheet 
of water, unhappily brackish, a feast had 
been prepared to which a number of gentle¬ 
men from Lord 
Delamere's estates 
and the surround¬ 
ing farms had 
been bidden* A 
long array of 
flocks and herds 
was marshalled on 
both sides of the 
track in due order, 
native-bred, half 
bred, three- 
quarter- bred, 
pure. Through 
these insignia of 
patriarchal 
wealth, which 
would have ex¬ 
cited the keenest 
interest in any tra¬ 
veller less hungry 
and more instruc¬ 
ted in such mat¬ 
ters than I, we 
made our way to an excellent luncheon, which, 
be sure, was not unaccompanied by the usual 
discussion on East African politics. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
started back to the train, which lay eight 
miles off in a siding. On the way we fell in 
with a most fierce and monstrous pig, who 
led US a nice dance through bush and grass 
and boulder* As he emerged into a patch of 
comparatively smooth, open ground I made 
up my mind to spear him, urged my pony to 
her top speed, and was just considering how 
best to do the deed when, without the slightest 
provocation, or, at * any rate, before he 
had been even pricked, the pig turned sharp 
round and sprang at me as if he were a leopard. 
Luckily, my spear got in the way, and with a 
solid jar which made my arm stiff for a week, 
drove deep into his head and neck before it 
broke, so that he vas giad to sheer off with 
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eighteen inches of it sticking in him, and after 
a dash at my companion he took refuge in a 
deep hole, from which no inducements or 
insults could draw him. 

Later we rode and killed another pig and 
chased a fourth unsuccessfully, and it was 
nearly dark before the railway was reached. 
As I was getting into my carriage they calmly 
told me that six lions had walked across the 
line a quarter of a mile away and a quarter 
of an hour before. A settler who had been 
to lunch at Elmenteita was loading a hastily- 
borrowed revolver before starting on his home- 
ward ride to Nakuru, and as I gave him 
some cartridges I reflected that, whatever 
may be the shortcomings of East Africa, the 
absence of an interesting and varied fauna is 
certainly not among them. 

Next dayour train is climbing through dense 
and beautiful forests to the summit of the Mau 
Escarpment Admiration of the wealth and 
splendour of the leafy kingdom is mingled 
with something very like awe at its aggressive 
fertility. The great trees overhang the line. 
The creepers trail down the cuttings, robing 
the red soil with cloaks qf flowers and foliage. 
The embankments are already covered. 
Every clearing is densely overgrown with 
sinuous plants. But for the ceaseless care 
with which the whole line is scraped and 
weeded it would soon become impassable. 
As it is the long fingers of the encroaching 
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forest are everywhere stretching out enviously 
towards the bright metals. Neglect the 
Uganda Railway for a year, and it would take 
an expedition to discover where it had run. 

At Nyoro station nearly nine hundred 
natives were at work cutting timber for the 
railway, which is entirely dependent on wood 
fuel. The contractor in charge, a young 
English gentleman, who was described to 
me as being a model employer of native 
labour in Government contracts, had taken 
the trouble to cut a path through the forest 
across a loop of the line in order that I 
might see what it was like inside. Through 
this leafy tunnel, about a mile and a half 
long, we all accordingly dived. There was 
nothing sinister in the aspect of the forest, 
for all its density and confusion. The great 
giants towered up magnificently to a hundred 
and fifty feet. Then came the ordinary 
forest trees, much more thickly clustered. 
Below this again was a layer of scrub and 
bushes ; and under, around, and among the 
whole flowed a vast sea of convolvulus look¬ 
ing creeper. Through all this fourfold veil 
the sunlight struggled down every twenty 
yards or so in gleaming chequers of green 
and gold. 

On the way the method of fuel-cutting is 
explained. So far as the labourer is con* 
earned, it is an elaborate system of piece- 
work, very accurately and fairly adjusted, 
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and, as is so often the case where the white 
employer takes personal care of his men, 
there appeared to be no difficulty in finding 
any number of natives. But they are a 
terribly unstable company. Few will stay for 
more than a month or two, however satisfied 
they may be with their work and its rewards; 
and just as they begin to get skilful off they 
go to their villages to cultivate their gardens 
and their families, promising to come back 
another year, or after the harvest, or at some 
other remote and indefinite date. And mean¬ 
while the railway must have its fuel every 
day and day after day, with the remorseless 
monotony of the industrial machine. 

But what a way to cut fuel! A floating 
population of clumsy barbarians pecking at 
the trees with native choppers more like a 
toy hoe than an axe, and carrying their loads 
when completed a quarter of a mile on their 
heads to the wood-stack, while the forest 
laughs at the feebleness of man. I made 
a calculation. Each of the nine hundred 
natives employed costs on the whole six 
pounds a year. The price of a steam tree¬ 
felling plant, with a mile of mono-rail tram 
complete, is about five hundred pounds. The 
interest and sinking fund on this capital outlay 
represent the wages of four natives, to which 
must be added the salary of a competent 
white engineer, equal to the wage of forty 
natives, and the working expenses and 
depreciation roughly estimated at the wages 
of twenty natives more; in all the wage of 
sixty-five natives. Such a plant, able to cut 
trees six feet in diameter through in four or 
five minutes, to cut timber as well as fuel, to 
saw it into the proper lengths for every pur¬ 
pose with the utmost rapidity, and to transport 
it by whole truck-loads lyhen sawn to the 
railway siding, would accomplish a week’s 
work of the sixty-five natives it replaced in a 
single day, and effect a sevenfold multiplica¬ 
tion of power. It is no good trying to lay 
hold of Tropical Africa with naked fingers. 
Civilization must be armed with machinery if 
she is to subdue these wild regions to her 
authority. Iron roads, not jogging porters; 
tireless engines, not weary men ; cheap 
power, not cheap labour; steam and skill, 
not sweat and fumbling : there lies the only 
way to tame the jungle—more jungles than 
one. 

On this we talked—or at least I talked— 
while we scrambled across the stumps of 
fallen trees or waded in an emerald twilight 
from one sunbeam to another across the 
creeper flood. It is of vital importance that 
these forests should not be laid waste by 


reckless and improvident hands. It is not less 
important that the Uganda Railway should 
have cheap fuel. For a long time fuel alone 
was the object, but now that an elaborate 
Forestry Department has been established 
on the most scientific lines, there is a 
danger that forestry will be the only object, 
and the cost of fuel so raised by regu¬ 
lations, admirable in themselves, that the 
economy of the Uganda Railway may be 
impaired. And let us never forget that the 
Uganda Railway is the driving-wheel of the 
whole concern. What is needed here, as 
elsewhere, is a harmonious compromise 
between opposite and conflicting interests. 
That is all. 

Presently our guide began to tell us of the 
strange creatures who live in the forest, and 
are sometimes seen quite close by the 
fuel-cutters—very rare antelope, enormous 
buffaloes, and astonishing birds and butterflies 
beyond imagination. He had managed to 
make friends with the Wandorobo—a tribe of 
forest-dwelling natives who live plunged in 
these impenetrable shades, who are so shy 
that, if once a stranger does but set eye upon 
their village, forthwith they abandon itbut 
who are at the same time so teased by 
curiosity that they cannot resist peeping, 
peeping ever nearer and nearer to 
the fuel-cutters, until one day com¬ 
mercial relations are established on the 
basis of sugar for skins. I was just becom¬ 
ing interested in these wood-squirrels when 
we broke into the hot blaze of the noonday 
sun beating down on the polished railway 
track, and had to climb up on to our cow¬ 
catcher in order to hurry on to a real steam 
saw-mill ten miles farther up the line. 

As the journey advances the train mounts 
steadily higher and the aspect of the 
country changes. The forest, which has 
hitherto lapped the line closely on every 
side, now makes fair division with rolling 
hills of grass. And there is this extra¬ 
ordinary feature about it: where the forest 
areas end, they end abruptly. There is no 
ragged belt of trees less thickly grown; no 
transition. Smooth slopes of grass run up 
to the very edge of virgin forest, just as in 
England the meadow runs to the edge of the 
covert. The effect is to make the landscape 
surprisingly homelike. It is like travelling 
through a series of gigantic parks, where the 
hand of man has for hundreds of years 
decided exactly where trees shall grow and 
where they shall not. 

Towards the west great plains are visible, 
in misty apparition, through rifts in the 
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plateau. At length we arrive at the summit 
of the escarpment, and stop for luncheon by 
an indicator, which registers eight thousand 
two hundred and ninety feet above the sea- 
level Southward rises a hill perhaps five 
hundred feet above us, from the top of which 
the waters of Lhe Great Lake can be seen, 
like the waters of a distant ocean. 

Geographically we have now reached the 
culminating point in this long journey. 
Henceforward, to find our way home, we 
have only to descend guided by the force 
of gravity, first swiftly along the railroad to 
the Victoria Lake, then sedately with the 
stream of the Nile to the Mediterranean, 
The lofty table-lands of East Africa, with 
their crisp, chill air and English aspect, must 
now be left behind—not without many regrets 
—and the traveller will alight upon a middle 
world spread at a level of about four thousand 
feet, in which an entirely different order of 
conditions prevails. Downward then at thirty 
miles an hour, along the side of spacious 
valleys, around the shoulders of the hills, 
across thin-spun iron bridges, through whose 
girders one glances down at torrents flashing 
far below—onward to the Lake. Within an 
hour the temperature has sensibly altered. 
An overcoat is no longer necessary, even if 
you ride in front of the engine. In two 
hours the climate is warm and damp with 
the steamy heat of the Tropics. The fresh¬ 
ness has gone out of the air, and in its place 
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that sense of sultry oppression which pre¬ 
cedes the thunderstorms so common at this 
season of the year. 

In order to avoid a hot night on the Lake 
shore we stopped at Fort 'Leman, a placeless 
name, some forty miles from Kisumu, and 
rather more than a thousand feet above it. 
And here the storm which had been brooding 
all the afternoon over the western face of the 
Mau Escarpment burst upon us. Even after 
ten months on the South African veldt 1 was 
astonished by its fury. For nearly two hours 
the thunder crashed and roared in tremendous 
peals. 

Like water Rung Irani some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide, 

while the rain dashed down in sheets of 
water, one single gust of which would drench 
you to the skin. But our train is an effective 
shelter. We dine comfortably in the midst 
of the tempest, and afterwards in a cooler 
atmosphere look up towards repentant stars 
and a tear stained sky. 

At dawn we are at Kisumu, There is a 
stir of men, a crowded platform, soldiers in 
order, groups of Indian traders, hundreds of 
Kavirondo natives in their fullest undress, 
bunting, and introductions. I,arge white 
steamers lie alongside the jetty, and beyond 
these the waters of the Lake gleam their 
broad* welcome to the sunrise. Kisumu, or 
Fort Florence as it is sometimes called, is 
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the western terminus of the Uganda Railway 
and the chief part on Lake Victoria, It 
possesses what I am told is the highest dock¬ 
yard in the world, and is the place at which all 
the steamers now r plying on the Lake have been 
put together. One eight-hundred-ton cargo 
boat is actually in process of construction, and 
will be launched in a few months' time to 
meet the growing traffic of the Nyanza. The 
station itself is pretty; its trim houses and 
shady trees, hacked against the hills, overlook 
the wide expanse of Kavirondo Bay and its 


encircling promontories, Unluckily, it is 
unhealthy, for the climate is depressing and 
the sewage accumulates in the tideless and 
shallow inlet. Some day one of two things will 
happen: either the waters of the Victoria 
Nyanza will be raised by a dam across the 
Ripon Falls and Kavirondo Bay will be pro¬ 
portionately deepened and cleansed, or the 
railway will be deflected and prolonged to its 
natural terminus on the deep waters of the 
lake at Port Victoria. 

The Kavirondo tribe, the greatest in this 
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part of rhe country, had organized an imposing 
demonstration. In dense array they lined 
the road from the station to the Commis¬ 
sioner's house, and our party walked through 
their midst in a perfect hubbub of horns 
and drums and shrill salutations* All the 
warriors carried their spears, shields, and 
war-paint, and most of them wore splendid 
plumes of ostrich feathers* The Kavirondo 
are naked and unashamed. Both sexes 
are accustomed to walk about in 
the primitive simplicity of Nature, Their 
nudity is based not upon mere ignorance 


I wake up the next morning to find myse’f 
afloat on a magnificent ship* Its long and 
spacious decks are as snowy as those of i 
pleasure yacht. It is equipped with bathi 
electric light* and all modern necessities 
There is an excellent table, also a well- 
selected library. Smart bluejackets—with 
ebon faces—are polishing the brasswort: 
dapper, white-clad British naval officers pace 
the bridge. We are steaming ten miles an 
hour across an immense sea of fresh water 
as big as Scotland, and uplifted higher 
than the summit of Ben Nevis, At tiroes 
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but reasoned policy* They have a very 
strong prejudice against the wearing of 
clothes, which they declare lead to im¬ 
morality' and no Kavirondo woman can 
attire herself even in the most exiguous 
raiment without sullying her reputation. 
They are said to be the most moral of 
all the tribes dwelling on the Lake 
shore* It is a pity that Herr Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh, of the University of Weiss- 
nichtwo, did not meet them in his rugged 
wanderings, for they would surely have 
enabled him to add another page to his 
monumental work on the functions of the 
tailor. 


w^e are in a complete circle of lake and 
sky, without a sign of land. At others we 
skirt lofty coasts covered with forest and 
crowned with distant blue-brown mountains, 
or thread our course between a multitude of 
beautiful islands. The air is cool and fresh, 
the scenery splendid. We might be yachting 
off the coast of Cornwall in July, We are 
upon the Equator, in the heart of Africa, and 
crossing the Victoria Nyanza, four thousand 
feet above the sea ! 




(To be continued.) ginal from 
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The Rodd Street Revolution. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Copyright, 1908* by Arthur AlurrUun. 




I. 

HAVE told the tale of the 
Red Cow Anarchist Group in 
another place and at another 
time ; indeed, I am startled to 
remember that it was fourteen 
years ago. As a fact* the 
credit of that tale, if it have any, is due to 
my disreputable friend, Snorkey Timms, 
who told it me, as he has told me others. 
He it was who first discovered Sotcher, the 
founder and victim of the Red Cow Group, 
and he it was who told me also this other 
tale of an earlier group of Soldier's founding, 
Teddy Mills, it would seem, was a shoe¬ 
maker, who lived and worked in a very small 
house in Rodd Street, Bethnal Green—a very 
small street, which could only be reached by 
making several turns and twists through and 
out of other streets nearly as small. 

Teddy Mills, small, bristly, and wild of 
eye, was Sotcher’s newest convert. As 
a jobbing shoemaker, in accordance 
with the mysterious laws which make 
all jobbing shoemakers swarthy and 
ill-shaved and politically rebellious, 

Teddy Mills was prom is!ng material,and 
Sotcher, lank, 
greasy, and un¬ 
washed, fresh 
from the Anar¬ 
chist Club in 
Berners Street, 

Shad well, fast¬ 
ened on him at 
once. For, in¬ 
deed, Teddy 
Mills made good 
material in other 
respects than that 
of his native 
readiness to join 
in the abuse and 
overthrow of 
whomsoever he 
might suspect of 
superiority, in 
fortune or quali¬ 
ties, over him- 
self; for one 
thing, he had 

VoL. jtxxv.—09. 


good work, and, consequently, money which 
might be cadged. 

On the other hand, Teddy Mills had a wife, 
who was very intractable material indeed. 
Sotcher’s impassioned teachings, received 
with enthusiasm by Teddy Mills, brought 
from Mrs. Mills no better tribute than a 
sniff of contempt; and the lady's opinion of 
Sotcher himself, wholly unfavourable, she 
expressed with much freedom and no polite 
ness. And so it came about that, from the 
day of Sotchers appearance, things went less 
smoothly in the Mills household. Teddy 
Mills's time soon seemed to be divided 
between listening to Sotcher and quarrelling 
with Mrs. Mills, so that very little was left for 
mere business, and the making and mending 
of shoes became more and more a theory of 
yesterday and to-morrow, and less and less a 
practice of to-day. 

“ Well/ 1 Mrs. Mills would say, appearing 
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suddenly with a red face and tucked-up 
skirts after a day’s washing, “ I’ve done my 
day’s work, ’cept clearin' up. Ow much ’a’ 
you done ? ” 

“ I’ve done more’n you think,” her husband 
would reply, with evasive dignity. 

“ Yes, that you ’ave, if you’ve done any- 
think but sit an’ jaw along o’ that dirty, 
greasy, spongin’ thief Sotcher. I ’eard ’im. 
I ’eard ’im tellin’ you to do away with the 
p’lice. You’d look fine doin’ away with the 
p’lice, you would ! You’ll do away with me 
if there’s much more of it! 'Ow long am I 
to keep the place goin’ like this ? ” 

“ When the social revolution comes,” 
Teddy Mills explained, “ we sha’n’t neither 
of us ’ave to work more’n an hour or two a 
day, ’cos everybody’ll ’ave to work.” 

“ An hour or two! Ho ! An’ ’ow’s this 
place to be kep’ clean an’ food cooked an’ 
all in an hour or two ? But pYaps a woman’s 
work don’t count. An hour or two, says you! 
An’ ’ow’ll your dear friend Sotcher like it, I 
wonder ? A whole hour! Did ’e ever do an 
hour’s work in ’is life ? ” 

“ Mr. Sotcher’s a speaker, I tell you, a 
pioneer—one as teaches the propaganda-” 

“ Proper what? Gander? It’s a proper goose 
’e teaches when ’e comes ’ere a-preachin’ to 
you, with 'is free this an’ free that, an’ free 
drinks between whiles! I ain’t agoin’ to 
stand it much longer, so I tell you ! I ain’t 
agoin’ to work ’ere for you an’ ’im too on 
nothink. I can earn my livin’ alone, I can, 
an’ I will, if there ain’t a change ! ” 

Mrs. Mills tried Sotcher with direct personal 
insult, but with no better effect than to turn 
his unceasing discourse to the denunciation 
of marriage as an oppressive and inconvenient 
institution, which should shortly be abolished 
with the police, the magistracy, and every 
other relic of privileged authority, temporal 
and spiritual. 

And so it came to pass that one fine morn¬ 
ing Sotcher arrived at the gate of Mills’s front 
garden to find Teddy standing by the post 
clutching his tousled hair perplexedly, and 
staring gloomily up the street. 

“ She’s gone,” he reported, briefly. 

“ Gone where ? ” asked the visitor, gazing 
up the street also, and seeing nothing. 

“ I dunno,” replied Teddy. “ She’s hooked 
it, that’s all. I did a bit o’ work last night 
an’ took it ’ome this mornin’, an’ when I 
came back there was this on the table.” 

He extended a crumpled scrap of paper, on 
which Sotcher read the scrawl: “ Good-bye , 
t’m agoing to work for myself now .” 

“ Selfishness,” commented Sotcher. “ The 


selfishness prevalent at the present time is 
due to the rotten state of s’ciety an’ the 
oppression o’ the privileged classes. When 
we ’ave the social revolution, an’ free an’ 
absolute liberty o’ the individual, then selfish¬ 
ness’ll be swep’ out o’ the world.” 

“ Yes,” answered Teddy, blankly, “ but 
what—what am I agoin’ to do till it is ? ” 

“ Wave aloft the banner o’ free an’ unre¬ 
stricted brotherhood an’ liberty in face o’ 
the bloated circles o’ class an’ capitalistic 
privilege,” replied Sotcher, with the fluency 
of a fresh-oiled machine. 

“Yes—jesso,” responded Teddy Mills, 
turning his uneasy glance toward the little 
front door ; “ but what about the washin' ? ” 
Sotcher’s eloquence was not to be turned 
aside. “ Comrades with a glorious mission 
like us,” he pursued, “ can’t waste time over 
washin’. I don’t” The truth of this remark 
was visible to the naked eye. “ We fix our 
eyes forward an’ up’ard, tramplin’ under the 
feet of Free Initiative the relics of barbareous 
authority, an’ overthrowin’ the bloodstained 
temples of capitalistic monopoly ! ” 

“ Yes, I know,” responded Teddy ; “ but 
when I said washin’ I wasn’t thinkin’ so much 
of our washin’. She’s bin takin’ in washin’ 
lately, an’ earnin’ a bit, an’ I shall miss it.” 

This was a more serious matter, and 
Sotcher paused thoughtfully. He considered 
the situation for a moment, and then pro¬ 
duced a brilliant project. 

“Comrade Mills,” he said, lifting and 
exhibiting to Teddy’s gaze the palm of a very 
grubby hand, “ this is an ’istoric moment ! ” 

“ Is it ? ” asked Teddy, innocently. 

“ It is. It’s lucky your wife’s gone, an’ so 
put the scheme into my ’ead. We don’t want 
’er. We’ll found the first real anarchist colony! ” 

“ Yes?” said Teddy, interrogatively. 

“That ’umble ’ome o’ yours,” proceeded 
Sotcher, “ will be ’anded down the ages on 
golden trumpets, an’ inscribed on the ’earts 
of generations to come. We’ll begin the , 
social revolution there ! ” I 

“ All right,” assented Teddy. So complete ! 
was his belief in Sotcher, that if the profiosal 
had been to redistribute the solar system there 
he would have said “All right,” just the same. 

“ We’ll bring in one or two comrades an’ 
live together in the full brother’ood of 
anarchy, an’ give a’ example to the toilin’ 
millions about us. We ll ’ave perfect indi¬ 
vidual freedom an’ voluntary co-operation, 
an’ the ’ole world’ll take a lesson by us, an’ 
bust out in the glorious daybreak of Universal 
Autonomy! ” 

“ All right,” said Teddy again. 
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Sotcher invited the co-operation of two 
more comrades, and he did not bring them 
from the Anarchist Club. Four he judged a 
convenient total number, since the house had 
four rooms, and he did not bring the two 
new comrades from the club because he 
knew the club of old. There they were all 
talkers as fluent as himself, and not listeners. 
Sotcher wanted listeners. It was for that 
reason—partly—that he sallied forth “ spread¬ 
ing the light ” ; for that, and because the 
Anarchist Club was the worst place he knew 
for borrowing in. 

So he brought fresh material. He brought 
one Billy Snider, a furtive person with an 
elusive squint and a curious property of 
looking smaller than he really was, though 
he was not large at best. Billy Snider, it 
seemed, was an “ individual expropriator.” 
For years, in the matter of private property, 
he had been pu f ting anarchistic principles 
into practice without knowing it, and the 
bloated bourgeois called him a thief. 

Sotcher also brought a certain Joe Budd, 
a very large man of much muscular develop¬ 
ment, with a face like knotted timber and a 
black eye that was sometimes the right and 
sometimes the left, and occasionally double, 
but always there. Mr. Budd was not under¬ 
stood to be partial to any particular profession, 
and the beer required for his sustenance had 
hitherto been chiefly contributed by friends, 
who preferred to see him in a good temper. 
Sotcher had laid his account with care, for if 
Teddy Mills would work at his trade and Billy 
Snider “ expropriate ” out of doors for the 
benefit of the community, while Joe Budd kept 
off inconvenient interference, and terrorized 
such persons as brokers’ men, then Sotcher, 
for his part, was ready to supply all the talk 
the enterprise might require. 

It was a great occasion for Sotcher when 
the four assembled that evening and he, for 
the first time, addressed a group that was all 
his own. 

“ Comrades ! ” he cried, with a sweep of the 
arm that might have included a thousand, 
“ we are 'ere to open, to inaugurate, or as I 
may say to begin, the Social Revolution ! In 
this ’ere ’umble ’ome we are to set rollin’ the 
ball that shall pave the way for the up’eaval 
of ’umanity, and, spreadin’ its wings to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, write its name in 
letters of fire across the ’eavens ! The only 
law an’ order for free men is anarchy ! We 
shall live ’ere, comrades, in perfeck freedom 
under a brotherly compact that won’t bind 
nobody. We shall set a’ example o’ free life 


with no law an’ no authority as’U open the 
eyes o’ the toilin’ proletariat an’ stir them to 
copy our noble proceeding an’ go on to over¬ 
throw the p’lice an’ the Gover’ment an’ the 
water rates an’all the disgustin’ machinery 
of organized oppression ! ” 

“ ’Ear, ’ear ! ” cried Teddy Mills. 

“ Our watchword shall be liberty, an’ down 
with privilege an’ monopoly. What is liberty, 
my comrades ? Is it magistrates an’ prisons, 
an’ p’lice at the corner of every street ? ” 

“ No ! ” interjected Billy Snider, fervently. 

“ It is not, comrades. The p’lice is the 
protector of the real criminals, the plunderin’ 
so-called upper classes ! Stands to reason 
no honest man would want pertectin’ by 
p’lice. P’lice is brute force—the brute force 
as the privileged classes is ’edged theirselves 
in with ; paid myrmidons makin’ slaves o 
the people. IVe don’t want no myrmidons, 
do we ? ” (“ No ! ” again from Billy.) 
“ O’ course not. We’d disdain to be seen 
speakin’ to ’em. Very well, then, what does 
anybody else want with ’em ? What but 
privilege an’ monopoly ? We will break 
down all privilege an’ monopoly! Our 
comrade 'ere, our comrade Billy Snider, has 
been breakin’ down monopolies for years. 
Not on a grand scale, p’r’aps, but wherever 
’e could in a small way, an’ ’e’s suffered for it. 
In fact, ’e’s not long out from six months for 
breakin’ down some bloated capitalist’s mono¬ 
poly of a gold watch an’ chain. It’s property 
as is the real robbery, an’ all expropriators 
are our brothers. We now begin the social 
revolution, comrades. Liberty for all, volun¬ 
tary co-operation, free initiative, free contrack, 
subject to perpetual change an’ revision ; do 
what you like an’ take what you want—them’s 
our principles, an’ our only law i§ that there 
is no laws. I ’ave ’ere a box which will ’old 
the money of the community, an’ I begin by 
offerin’ it to Comrade Mills, who will ’ave the 
honour o’ bein’ the first to give up ’is private 
ownership, an’ placin’ whatever money ’e 'as 
in the funds of the group.” 

Teddy Mills, amid encouraging murmurs, 
dropped into the box the sum of sixteen 
shillings and sevenpence ; a large part of it 
would be due next Monday for rent, but a 
week’s rent is not a thing to bother about 
when you are starting a revolution. 

Billy Snider’s contribution was rather less, 
and Joe Budd was discovered to have sud¬ 
denly fallen asleep. Sotcher produced a six¬ 
pence and three pennies with much solemnity. 

“ I ain’t so fortunate as you, comrades,” 
he explained, “ in bein’ able to contribute 
quite so liberal, Jtmt ! 5 sch as it is it is my all, 
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“l 'aVE ’err a liox WHICH WILL 'OLD THE MONEY UF THE COMMUNITY." 


an’ give freely. Doubts J ave been cast 
on the tanner, though only by slaves of 
the capitalist, sich as barmen. This is our 
capital, comrades, in this '-ere box, an’ all 
money as comes in goes to it; an' what any¬ 
body wants 'e takes. We won't vote, for 
majority tyranny is the worst of all tyrannies, 
but I suggest we begin bygettin'in a little beer.” 

The suggestion was agreed to, and, with 
the advent of the beer, Joe Budd's nap 
terminated with as much suddenness as it 
had begun. 

4< I like your speech-makin’,” observed 
Billy Snider over the beer to Sotcher. “ You 
put it first-rate. That about monopolies, you 
know. That's my principles, but I couldn't 
ha' put it so 'and so me. An' that about free 
contract, too, an' changin' your mind when 
you like*” 

“One o’ the first principles of anarchy,” 
remarked Sotcher. “Free contract between 
man an' man, perpetual subjeck to revision 
and cancellation. It is forbidden now by 
the rule of the brutal majority.” 

“Yes—I know that,” observed Snider; 
“an* I’ve suffered for it. 1 went a-book- 
makin 1 once to Alexanders Park Races. I 
very well, an 5 made a # ole lot o' contracts. 



lay in’ the odds. But when Fd got my satchel 
pretty full o’ the backers 1 money an* they was 
lookin' at the 'arses, an' I 'ad time to think 
things over, why, I changed my mind al>our 
the contracks, same as anybody might do, 
an’ started to go f ome, Why not ? But 
the brutal majority treated me shameful. 
Chucked me into a pond, they did, an' I 
'adn’t got more'n about a quarter of a suit o’ 
clothes to go 'ome in/ 1 

“ All owin' to the rotten system o’ s'ciety,” 
commented Sotcher. “The rule o 1 the 
majority's just as bad as any other rule ; but 
there's to be no rule an’ no majority now, 
no commerce an 1 profit-huntin’; free exchange, 
free everyth ink ! ” 

It is impossible to set going an entirely 
new system of life without a little friction, 
and the friction began at bed-time* There 
was only one bed in the place, and Billy 
Snider, having with much foresight dis¬ 
covered this fact in time, went to bed 
first, unostentatiously. When this treachery 
became apparent, Joe Budd’s righteous indig 
nation was worthy of the occasion. He took 
the slumbering betrayer of the rights of man 
by a leg and an arm and hauled him out on 
the floor. 
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“D’ye call this equal rights?” he demanded. 
“ You sleepin’ comf’table in a bed an’ us on 
the floor? Ought to be ashamed o’ yerself. 
You ain’t got no more rights in that bed than 
we ’ave; an’ as I pulled you out, I’m goin’ to 
sleep in it.” Which he did. 

In the morning it was perceived that Billy 
Snider had risen early and gone out. 

“ Gone on a job,” commented Sotcher. 
“ Hope he’ll bring back something good.” 

At this moment Joe Budd, whose hand 
had strayed carelessly over the edge of the 
money-box as it lay on its shelf, uttered a 
gasp, and pulled down the box bodily. It 
was empty! 

Joe Budd’s opinion of Billy Snider when 
he pulled him out of bed was mere flattery 
to the opinion he expressed now. He kept 
at it so long that at length Teddy Mills took 
up a pair of boots that were partly mended 
and set to work to finish them. The sight 
of Teddy’s industry somewhat calmed Joe, 
and presently he asked, “ How long’ll you be 
getting them done ? ” 

“Not more’n a quarter of an hour,” Teddy 
estimated. 

“Right,” returned Joe, sitting down and 
feeling for his pipe. “ I’ll take ’em ’ome for 
you.” 

But here Sotcher interposed. “ Don’t you 
bother, comrade,” he said; “ they mightn’t 
know you. I'll take ’em ’ome.” 

“No,” replied Joe, taking his pipe from 
his mouth and looking very squarely into 
Sotcher’s eyes. “ I bet you won’t.” 

Sotcher let it stand at that and resigned 
himself to watch Teddy’s work. When it 
was done and the largest sum that could 
possibly be charged was decided on, Joe 
Budd was given precise directions to find the 
chandler’s shop where the boots were due, 
and departed with them under his arm. 

“ Comrade Joe Budd,” observed Sotcher, 
gazing thoughtfully at the ceiling, “ is a noble 
soul, as every friend o’ the social revolution 
must be. But from the point o’ view o’ the 
group, p’r’aps it's a pity ’e took them boots 
’ome.’l 

“ Why,” asked Teddy, “ 'e won’t stick to 
the money, will ’e ? ” 

“ Stick to it ? No—not stick to it; not 
stick to it long, anyway. But ’e’s a noble, 
impulsive soul, an’ liable to get thirsty very 
sudden. An’ ’e deals very free an’ large, as 
regards thirst.” 

But Mr. Budd’s thirst was destined to be 
unrelieved as yet. In five minutes he burst 
into the room in a state of exacerbated ill- 
temper, and exhibited strong signs of a desire 
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to catch Teddy Mills by the throat. Teddy 
took up a position behind a table, with 
dodging-room on either hand. 

“ What d’ye mean ? ” demanded Joe Budd. 
“ What d’ye mean by sendin’ me out for 
nothin’ ? The chap at the chandler’s shop’s 
been an’ took it off your bill, an’ ’e says you 
owe ’im one an’ ninepence ha’penny beside ! ” 

“ Does ’e ? ” Teddy answered, blankly. 
“ It’s very likely. My wife used to run a bill 
with ’im, but I didn’t know ’ow it stood.” 

Here Mr. Budd was aware of something 
very like a chuckle from Sotcher. 

“ What ? ” he exclaimed, diverting his 
wrath in the new direction. “ Laughin’, was 
ye? Laughin’ at me? Call that liberty, 
I s’pose ? All right—gimme that ’at.” 

Sotcher’s hat was a sad thing, but he wore 
it indoors and out as an expression of con¬ 
tempt for social forms. Joe Budd snatched 
it from his head, and drove out the dent in 
the crown with a punch of his fist. 

“ You take a liberty with me,” he said, 
“an’ I’ll take one with you — that’s equal 
rights. I’ll expropriate this ’ere ’at, an’ swop 
it for the clock on the mantelpiece — that’s 
free exchange: an’ if 1 ’ave any o’ your lip 
you’ll get a free punch on the nose ! ” 

And therewith, carrying the clock under his 
arm, Mr. Joe Budd walked out for the day. 

It was a dull day’s work for Teddy Mills, 
spite of Sotcher’s eloquence. Sotcher ex¬ 
plained that little difficulties were inevitable 
in the early stages of so glorious an under¬ 
taking as theirs, but that things would go 
more smoothly every hour. Late in the 
evening Joe Budd returned, very red in the 
face, a trifle thick in the voice, but noisy and 
argumentative withal. 

He took the money-box from the shelf and 
shook it contemptuously. “ Empty, o’ course,” 
he said. “ You two ain’t done much for this 
’ere community to-day, but I will.” 

He dropped a pawn-ticket into the box, 
and put it down before them. “ That’s the 
ticket for the clock,” he pursued. “ All there 
is in the box. Seems to me you expect me 
to keep this ’ere show goin’ all by myself. 
Well, any’ow, I done my share to day— 
where’s my supper ? ” 

He glared from Teddy Mills to Sotcher, 
and back to Teddy again. But with that his 
attention was drawn in another direction by 
the stealthy entrance of Billy Snider. 

Snider slid in quietly, though with an 
elaborate air of careless indifference. Joe 
sprang up and seized him by the arm. 
“ Where’s that money ? ” demanded t£e out¬ 
raged Budd. 
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“ Money ? What money ?** asked Billy, 
with much innocent surprise. 

“ What money ? You know what money ; 
all the money; the money in the box ! ” 

Billy Snider wriggled uncomfortably and 
looked from one to another. “In the box? 
Oh, that ? Well, I wanted it, you know, so I 
just took it—like we arranged.” 

“ Like we—like we—why, you took it all!" 
“ Yes, I know. I wanted it all” 

Joe Budd wasted no more words, but 
swung Billy Snider across the room and 
pushed him backward over the table. “You 
turn out yer pockets,” he commanded, “ or 
Ill tear 'em out o' your trouseys an’ bash 
you afterwards. Go on ! Turn 'em out! ” 
Billy Snider glanced toward the other com¬ 
rades, but saw no encouragement. Very 
grudgingly he extracted several shillings and 
a few coppers from one trouser pocket and 
put them on the table 

“ Go on ! Out with the rest! ” 

With another reluctant effort Billy added 
some more shillings, but Joe, with a preference 
for quicker business, thrust his fingers into his 
victim's waistcoat-pockets with no reluctance 
whatever, and there found three sovereigns! 

“Three quid!” cried joe. “ Look at 
that! An’ last night ’e ’adn't got fifteen bob 
to pay Tnto the funds ! * 
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He released Billy and turned from one 
comrade to another a look of grieved surprise. 
“Seems to me I've bin made a victim of in 
this 'ere business,” he said. “You're all 
in it, I b’lieve* Well, well—I won't appoint 
myself treasurer, 'cos that 'ud be officialism 
an’ authority, an' agin the sacred principles 
of anarchy, I won't be treasurer, but I 
will take care o ! the money. Where’s my 
supper?” he proceeded, with a sudden burst 
of wrath. “ 'Ere, you, Mr. Bloomin’ Jawme- 
dead, take that an’ get my supper ! 11 

It was Sotcher who was addressed, and 
“ that ” was a vigorous bang in the eye, 
Sotcher staggered and gasped, and, with a 
tender hand over the bruised feature, began 
a noisy protest based on the rights of sove¬ 
reign humanity. 

“ Rights ! " retorted Joe Budd. “ It’s equal 
rights for all, ain’t it ? Very well; I've 
punched you in the eye—you've got just as 
much right to punch me, Goin 1 to ? Eh? 
Ain’t you? ’Cos if you ain’t, go an' get my 
supper. That’s voluntary co-operation, that 
is. ‘ Anarchy is order * is what you told me 
yerself, an' Pm goin* to ’ave my orders carried 
out ’ere* I ain't agoin T to belong to a free 
community an' be done out o’ my rights. 
This f ere ? s a brother'ood of free initiative, 
whether you like it or no 1 ” 

Original from 
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THE RODD STREET REVOLUTION 


Late that night, when Joe Budd had 
retired in state to the bed that had been 
Teddy’s, Billy Snider suggested the propriety 
of a simultaneous attack on the common 
oppressor But Sotcher, still tenderly 
fingering the black eye, was sure that his 
principles would never permit him to partici¬ 
pate in an act involving the Tyranny of the 
Majority. 

And in the morning it was found that 
Billy Snider had risen early again. He had 
not interfered with the box this time, for the 
pawn-ticket lay undisturbed. But Joe Budd, 
swathed in a blanket, came downstairs in a 
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minutes in company with that foe of all his 
dearest principles—a policeman, 

“ I’ve bin robbed in this ’ouse,” Sotcher 
complained, clamorously. 11 I’ve bin robbed 
o’ two pound one an’ four in this ’ouse, an’ 
I'll 'ave the lor of somebody! That's the 
master o' the 'ouse, constable, an’ ’is name’s 
Mills. Ain’t ’e responsible? I’ve bin robhed 
in this ’ouse, I tell you, an' I won’t stand it! 
'E’s responsible in the eye o’ the lor. Two 
pound one an’ four was in my pockets, an' 
while there’s lor an’ magistrates an’ p’lice in 
this country I mean to'ave my rights. There’s 
the man o’ the ’ouse, constable! ” 



" SOTCHER STAGGERED AMD GASPED . 11 


typhoon of violent language, to announce 
that his clothes were all gone, with the 
money in the pockets. 

Now it chanced that Joe Budd's was the 
best suit of clothes in the house, while 
Sotcheris would never have paid for carrying 
off. But although Soldier's clothes were left, 
and not a rag the worse, instantly he paled, 
it was observed, at the announcement of 
Billy's second evasion, and clapped his hands 
to his pockets. There were several seconds 
of agonized and contorted investigation, and 
then the orator straightway vanished into the 
outer street, whence he returned in five 


Boys came running, and women with aprons 
over their heads ; and the Rodd Street Revo¬ 
lution wound up ignobly in a street row of the 
most ordinary Bethnal Green type, the centre 
whereof was marked by the towering helmet of 
the policeman, about which swirled the excited 
forms of Teddy Mills, Alfred Sotcher, and a 
large and violent man in a blanket. While in the 
distance was perceived the rapidly approaching 
form of Mrs. Mills, who had heard rumours of 
strange doings at the home she had left tem¬ 
porarily with a view to giving her husband a 
salutary shock, and was most vigorously 
resolved to investigate matters for herself 
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Some Much-Discussed Puzzles—Solutions. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


T HE following are the solutions of the 
two puzzles which were left to the 
reader last month :— 

The Sheep-Fold.—“ A farmer had a pen 
made of fifty hurdles, capable of holding a 
hundred sheep only. Supposing he wanted 
to make it sufficiently large to hold double 



that number, how many additional hurdles 
must he have ? ” That is the ancient puzzle, 
and this is the answer that is always given 
and accepted as correct: Two more hurdles 
would be necessary, for the original pen was 
twenty-four by one (as in Fig. A), and by 
moving one of the sides and placing an 
additional hurdle at each end (as in Fig. B) 
the area would be doubled. The diagrams 
are not to scale. Now, there is no condition 
in the puzzle that requires the sheep fold to 
be of any particular form. But even if we 
accept the point that the pen was twenty-four 
by one, the answer utterly fails, for two extra 
hurdles are certainly not at all necessary. 
For example, I arrange the fifty hurdles as 
in Fig. C, and as the area is increased from 
twenty-four “square hurdles ” to one hundred 
and fifty-six, there is now accommodation for 
six hundred and fifty sheep. If it be held 
that the area must be exactly double that of 
the original pen, then I construct it (as in 
Fig. I)) with twenty-eight hurdles only, and 
have twenty-two in hand for other purposes 
on the farm. Even if it were insisted that 
all the original hurdles must be used, then I 


should construct it as in Fig. E, where I can 
get the area as exact as any farmer could 
possibly require, even if we have to allow for 
the fact that the sheep might not be able to 
graze at the extreme ends. Thus we see that, 
from any point of view, the accepted answer 
to this ancient little puzzle breaks down. 
And yet attention has never before been 
drawn to the absurdity. 

The Puzzle Wall. —The answer given 
in all the old books is that shown in Fig. i, 
where the curved wall shuts out the cottages 
from access to the lake. But in seeking the 
direction for the “ shortest possible ” wall 
most readers to-day, remembering that the 
shortest distaiice between two points is a 
straight line, will adopt the method shown in 
Fig. 2. 'This is certainly an improvement, 
yet the correct answer is really that indicated 
in Fig. 3. A measurement of the lines will 
show that there is a considerable saving of 
length in this wall. 
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No. XI.—SMITH, BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 




Sir TBOWS5 SMITH, 


BISHOP ltfrl.ES SMITH, 

t *4 tlbt*. 


Sir JOHN SMITH, Baru 
F.S.S., LL.fl.. 


1 Hon, Sir THOMAS SMITH, 

Js, Col. HENBT SMITH, [ 

1 

tiH.-rfftrfihtf OAT cWj»*#L 1 

/ uirii 1«- 


CtpUJn JOHN SMITH 

t/ rirp'jw. 


JOHN SMITH 
or HiiKwjch, 


YoL $ 0 . 
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ALBERT SMITH,. 


the lion-hearted Captain John Smith set 
out from Klackwall to found Virginia* To 
Kent belongs the honour oT producing 
the first Governor of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Sir Thomas Smith, while Henry 
Smith, a scion of the great Nottingham¬ 
shire family, was one of the judges who 
signed the death-war rant of Charles I. 

I he Rev, John Smith, of Nantwkh, is 
known as a distinguished divine, while 
his namesake, the baronet, won eminence 
as a scholar. The science of political 
economy ow es its genesis to the celebrated 
Scotsman, Adam Smith, William Smith 
was in his lime a famous Drury Lane 
actor, while Charlotte Smith and John 
Raphael Smith achieved distinction in 
the paths of literature and art respec¬ 
tively. That monumental work, “The 
English Flora,” still survives to keep 
green the memory of Sir J. E. Smith, the 
great botanist* 

In 1799 the doughty Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith successfully defended St. jean 
d’Acre against the great Little Corporal’s 
most obdurate attacks* Three years later 
his clerical namesake—the famous wit— 
was founding the Editihutgh Review^ w hile 
the publication oi “ Rejected Addresses” 
by those clever brothers James and Horace 
Smith in iSt2 convulsed the literary 
world with laughter. Sport has produced 
no more illustrious son than Thomas 
Assheion Smith, the celebrated cricketer 
and M.F.IL Thomas South wood Smith, 
M.D., was a well-known 
sanitary reformer. South 


Sir HENflV d. W, SHIT*, 


THOMAS A SMITH, 


hit. W. SMITH. B A., 


SYDNEY SMITH, 

C*FfW ■#>* Iff 2 


Sir WM. SIDNEY SMITH, 
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Rev, GEORGE SHIM, 


Africa has dedicated several towns, in¬ 
cluding I*adysmith and Harrismith, to the 
memory of Sir Harry George Wakelyn 
Smith, the distinguished victor of Aliwal. 
Albert Smith, contributor to Funch and 
author of the diverting “Adventures of 
Mr. Ledbury," bears a name familiar to 
many, Henry John Smith was as dis¬ 
tinguished a mathematician as George 
Smith was a divine ; while the Right Hon, 
W, 11. Smith, leader of the House and 
First Lord of the Treasury, requires no 
further mention. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith has won a foremost 
place for himself in the ranks of living 
historians. The Hon. W, F. IX Smith. 
M.P., ably represents the Strand Division 
in Parliament \ while Major-General Sir 
C. II. Smith is a distinguished soldier 
who has seen service in South Africa and 
Egypt, Australia numbers the Hon. Sir 
E, T. Smith amongst her cleverest legis¬ 
lators, and Sir Francis Villeneuve-Smith 
is an ex-Premier of Tasmania, Mr, Henry 
Bahington Smith, C.R, holds a high 
position in the Civil Service. The Right 
Hon. Sir J. Parker Smith is a Privy 
Councillor, while the Very Rev, J. A. 
Smith is t e well-known Dean of St. 
David’s. Mr. Morton Smith, Recorder 
of Rochester, and Mr, F. E- Smith, 
K,C,, M*P*, have both achieved emi¬ 
nence at the Bar ■ hut in the great clan 
of Smith no name is more illustrious 
than that of Lord Siraihcona, the 
veteran High Commissioner 
^5 for Canada. s -— ; 


GEORGE SMITH, 

r*m**w Ll fliCft#*** at 

*s*ru*#^ 


iVery Rev. J * r SMITH, 
DP h 


iBt, Hon- Sir J. 
ft PARKER SMITH, *.p, 

\ - PtiLf Camrtifar. 


Sir FhANUS 

villeneuvi-smith. 

t, 1 i'ttm'tf mf 7 hpv 4 


Major-General Sir G- H. 

| SMITH, K.C.M.C. 
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ill- J. CflJCHTQI*- 
BHQ'AhF. 

Fn^| f-Aft 


kHARUS F GROWN £ 

J Wtd ' H 


Sir TK 0 HA 5 BRDWNL .1 


JONATHAN BROWN, 

frv4t*+r 
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3 

p: 



C*n*n[ Sir 3 A HU EL 
f BROWNE. V,C . 1 


Winchester, Although both It, K- 
Browne and Ford Madox Brown were 
devotees of art, there is a w F orld of difference 
between the side - splitting caricatures of 
14 Phiz” and the dignified--almost gloomy 
— paintings of the great Pre - Raphaelite* 
“Artemus Ward,” the American humorist, 
is a name familiar to many. The Rev + H, S, 
Brown was an eloquent Baptist preacher, 
while the Rev. J. C. Brown spent his life 
as a missionary at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sir James Crichton-Browne bears a 
dislinguished name in the world of medicine. 
General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C.* was a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier, while Mr. J. H. Balfoiir- 
Browne, K.C., author of many works on legal 
subjects, is noted for his forensic skill* 

There are few better-known men in engi¬ 
neering circles than Sir Beniamin Chapman 
Browne, or in the world of medicine than 
Sir C- Gage Brown, medical adviser to the 
Colonial Office, The Bishop of Bristol has 
written a number of v^prlA on historical sub¬ 
jects, The work of that inimitable draughts* 
man, Mr* 1’om Browne, is well known 10 
readers of Thf, Strand, while Lord Oran- 
more and Browne is a familiar figure at 
Westminster* 


Rl. Rev GEQftCE 
FORREST BROWNE. D O, 


While it k true that no single Jones has 
yet attained universal fame, yet the Jones 
family roll of honour is' studded with the 
names of men of whom any country might 
well be proud. There is, for example, Inigo. 
Jones, the celebrated architect, and many 
noble buildings scattered up and down the 
country survive to testify to the skill of this 
li English Vitruvius,” Another famous hearer 
of this name was the Rev. William Jones, of 
Nay land, founder of the Brit is k Critic 
* and author of divers religious works. 


iNJGo JONES, 


Rhv W. JONES 

&r Niyiuil 
*/ Uu*<* 


JOHN PAUL JONES, 


hey. DAVIO JONES, 

Wtft * *m*tu**r*i 
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RICHARD JOKES 

r‘GentUmi*n Joiwi‘\ 
M fm. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 

jDVawiiJijf, 


Sir A. E r JONES, 

CtmmtrtiMt HafMiie. 


H<yn G- JONES. 

/fiM'iiPi 1 Lmgrttatpr. 


The Rev David Jones was a distinguished 
divine, while the vicar of I^angan achieved 
great notoriety as a preacher of the u Revi¬ 
valist ” order. There has been a no more 
brilliant Orientalist than Sir William Jones, 
who became a judge in the Calcutta High 
Court in 1783. It is said that he knew 
thirteen languages thoroughly and twenty- 
eight fairly well. 

The American War of Independence gave 
birth to many adventurers, but none more 
widely known than the famous Captain Paul 
Jones. 44 Gentleman Tones,” the actor, was a 
prime favourite with theatre-goers in, the early 
part of the last century, while Leslie Grove 
Jones won much notoriety by his violent letters 
ii] the Times, under the pseudonym M Radical. 

The pictures of Sir E, Burne-Jones are 
familiar in all, Admiral Sir L. T, Jones was 
a gallant sea-dog of the old school. Sir D. B. 
Jones, MpR, has gained a reputation as a keen 
debater. Captain IL *Mansel-Tones, V\C, is 
one of the heroes of the South African War 
and won the coveted Cross by a deed of 
exceptional bravery. 

The Recorder of Newcastle, Mr. Aiherley- 
Jones, K.C.* figured largely in the public eye 
during lire recent Druce case. Colonel E, 
Prvce - Jones is an enthusiastic Volunteer. 
General Sir Howard Jones has seen much 
active service with the Royal Marines, while 
the Hon. George Jones is a meml>er of the 
New Zealand Legislative Council and a zealous 
temperance reformer. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, the brilliant author of ** Mrs. Dane's 
Defence,' 1 needs no further introduction. Sir 
Alfred Jones is well known in the commercial 
world and is president of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce. 


LESLIE DROVE JOKES, 

Svidw ontl Putt 


sir HOWARD S. JONES. 

Eta , 


Cfll £ PRYCE-JQNESj 
* #n N.P., 

P# f"IVETA*. 


Rev. A. JOKES. 

D" 


L, A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 
K.C , 

4/ Vru card*. 


Itcv. THOMAS JONES. 


CapLtt. MANSEL-JONES 

V.C.. 

Svtftr, 


Sir LEWIS T. JONES, 


Sir E BU BN E-JONES, 


Sir D. B. JONES. K-C,. SLP. 
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Wc are told by the author of “The Biglow 
Papers” that:— 

John P 

Kohimon he 

Snys they didn't know everything down in Judee* 
And one of the things they didn’t know in 
ancient times was Robinson, although Jews* 
Greeks, and Romans were naturally well 
acquainted with equivalents for Smith, Brown, 
and Jones- There had to he a Teutonic 
Robert before there was a Robin and ihe son 
of Robin. As a matter of fact, the first of 
the name of any note was a Dean of Durham 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, and 
was known as Thomas Roljerison or Thomas 
Robinson without distinction. Robinson 
seems almost the youngest of the familiar 
names, and the other dans had to take their 
turn “ before you could say Jack Robinson*” 

In 1827 the Right Hon. Frederick John 
Robinson, first Earl of Ripon, succeeded 
Canning in the Premiership* J le has been 
described as the weakest Prime Minister who 
ever held office in this country* The beautiful 
“Perdila” was not a Robinson by birth, and 
in view of her conjugal misfortunes it is to be 
doubted whether she regarded the name with 
much complacency, 

Jake the cUu of Jones, the Robinsons have 
given many distinguished sons to the Church, 
The Rev* Robert Robinson was a Baptist 
minister and hymn writer, while the Rev* 
Thomas of that ilk became vicar of Leicester 
and published several works on religious 
subjects* 

Sir Hercules Robinson, first Lord Rosmead, 
was one of the greatest of our Colonial 
Governors. There is no more erudite authority 
on art than Sir John Charles Robinson* Sir 


Sir JOHN CHARLES 
ROBINSON, 

»** t*F i* Art. 


Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON 

J or wicwiffr, | 

tifdwfw, r 


J AS PA JR ROBINSON, 


N uJm a 



f'BX- Rot, MomrtffEor) 

/ CfiQKB ROBINSON- 


Sir CLIFTON ROBINSON, j 

f Jhiwr OwtM. f 
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1/Rev. John Robinson) 
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IL Hon. CEO. FBEDX, 


flear-Admira] G, G, 
J*OfllKSON t 

$m*t*r. 


M A. Robinson teVice-President of the laical 
Government Board for Ireland ; while Sir 
Clifton Robinson is a distinguished engineer, 
MuiisignorCrnke Robinson is the Preacher and 
Lecturer of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Westminster and holds the title of Domestic 
I relate of his Holiness. Dean Robinson of 
Westminster has a great reputation as a 
scholar. The name of the late Sir J. R. 
Robinson is inseparably connected with the 
Daily News. Sir F. Lacy Robinson achieved 
distinction in the Inland Revenue branch of 
the Civil Service. Lord Rosmead is the able 
son of an illustrious father, while the aged 
Marquess of Uipnn, head of the clan of 
Robinson, can look hack upon a long and 
eventful career in the thorny paths of states¬ 
manship* 

The following reverend gentlemen, Jaspar 
Robinson, John Robinson, T + EL Robinson, 
Robert Robinson, and John Robinson, are 
all popular divines. Rear-Admiral C. G. 
Robinson is Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, while Sir John Robinson ttecame 
famous as a Colonial legislator. Professor 
Henry Robinson is a distinguished surgeon 
and specialist in aural diseases. 

Long may these four stout Anglo-Saxon 
dans flourish and multiply throughout 
Christendom, constantly adding new' lustre 
to i he names of Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson t 


ftt. Hen.H. A.T. AOBJN50* 


Sir J. ft, ROBINSON j 
f a.-Iar "Daily fau/i 


Sir F. LACY ROBEHSON, 
K,CB.. 

ft ,Stmufat 


Sir JOHN BOBINSON, 

Coioninf 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


thousand times more silent than it ever had 
before. And it was so dark. And Edred 
had the matches in his pocket 

“ Edred ! Edred!” she called, suddenly, 
and very loud. “Why don't you open the 
door?” 

And this time he answered* 

“ Because I can t reach/' he said, 

11 Get on the chair." Elfrida was trying 
very hard not to be extremely cross. It was 
rather stupid of Edred, she couldn't help 
feeling. 

“ I can't get on the chair," said Edred's 
voice, growing more melancholy with each 
word. 

14 Why not?" 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE key of the parlour, 

LERI DA was behind the secret 
panel, and the panel had shut 
with a spring* She had come 
there hoping to find the jewels 
that had been hidden two 
hundred years ago by Sir 
Edward Talbot when he was pretending to 
be the Chevalier St. George* She had not 
had time even to look for the jewels before the 
panel closed, and now that she was alone in 
the dusty dark, with the dour shut between 
her and the brightly - lit parlour where her 
brother was, the jewels hardly seemed to 
matter at all, but what did so dreadfully and 
very much matter was that dosed panel. 
Edred had tried to open it, and he had fallen 
off the chair. Well, there had been plenty 
of time for him to get up again. 

“Why don't you open the door?" she 
called, impatiently. And there was no 
answer. Behind that panel silence seemed a 


“ It s smashed. The arms are off and the 
back's split. And I tell you my leg's all 
twisted and hurt in the knickerbocker part,” 

There was a rather long pause, which 
Elfrida occupied in reminding herself that 
one should always try to make the best of 
things. 

“Never mind,” she said;; “you'll catch it 
about the chair, though. I shall go up into 
the little room and wait. I expect it's light 
there. And if the jewels are there,” she 
added, not quite without malice, “it’ll be 
jolly playing with them. Don’t you wish 
you'd come in when I told you, instead of 
breaking chairs and getting bumped heads 
and twisted knickerbockers ? " 

“ AV ? said Edred, most definitely, M I 
don't. I'd rather be out here." 

“ Why ? ” 

“ There’s no knowing how long you'll be 
shut up there." 

“ Nonsense/' said Elfrida, bravely. f< Mrs. 
Honeysett'll let me out the minute she comes 
home." 
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“She can’t get in when she does come 
home,” said Edred’s mournful voice. “ Don’t 
you remember ? We locked the doors.” 

“ Well, go and unlock them, then,” 
Elfrida said, impatiently. 

“ I can’t,” said Edred, in tones of in¬ 
creasing despair. “ I can’t go anywhere.” 

Elfrida concluded that his leg was seriously 
injured. 

“ I say—I am sorry if you’re really hurt, 
old boy,” she said. “ Never mind, Emily’ll 
come back some time. You can shout to 
her, and she can get through the parlour 
window, like Talbot did when he was pre¬ 
tending to be the King.” 

“No, she can’t,” was the reply of the 
wretched Edred; “ nor yet J can’t get out 
and go and fetch Emily from the station.' 
There’s bars to the window now—don’t you 
remember ? ” 

“ Is your leg well enough for you to go 
and fetch her from the station ? ” 

“ Oh, my leg’s all right.” His tone could . 
not have been more gloomy if both his legs 
had been all wrong. 

“Then why on earth don’t you go and 
unlock the doors and cut down to the station 
and fetch her ? Don’t be so stupid.” 

“ Because I can’t get out of this room. 
Stupid yourself,” was his immediate retort. 

“Oh, it is aggravating,” cried Elfrida, 
stamping her foot in the dusty darkness 
behind the panel, “ to be here and not to 
be able to see anything, or understand what 
you’re talking about. Why can’t you get out 

of the room-? ” she pulled herself up on 

the edge of “ Stupid ! ” 

She might as well have said it, for 
Edred understood.- 

“ It’s not me that’s the stupid this time,” 
he remarked, with melancholy triumph. 

“ Why can’t you get out ? ” Elfrida 
shouted. 

And Edred, goaded to a louder shout still, 
replied in it:— 

“ I can’t get out because you've got the key 
in your pocket /” / 

I feel that I ought to make that the end of 
the chapter and leave you to wonder till next 
month how Elfrida got out, and how she 
liked the not getting out, which certainly 
looked as though it were going to last longer 
than anyone could possibly be expected to 
find pleasant. 

But that would make the chapter too 
short, and there are other reasons. So I will 
not disguise from you that when Elfrida put 
her hand to her pocket and felt something 
there — something hard and heavy — and 


remembered that she had put the key of the 
parlour there because it was such a nice safe 
place, where it couldn’t possibly be lost, she 
uttered what is known as a hollow groan. 

“ Aha! You see now,” said Edred, out¬ 
side ; “ you see I’m not so stupid after all.” 

Elfrida was thinking. 

“ I say,” she called through the panel, 
“ it’s no use my standing here. I shall try 
to feel my way up to the secret chamber. I 
wish I could remember whether there’s a 
window there or not. If I were you I should 
just take a book and read till something 
happens. Mrs. Honey sett’s sure to come 
back some time.” 

“ I can’t hear half you say,” said Edred, 
“ you do whiffle so.” 

“ Take a book! ” shouted his sister. 
“ Read ! Mrs. Honeysett — will — come — 
back—some—time." 

So Edred got down a book called “ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country,” which he thought 
looked interesting, but I don’t advise you to 
try it. And Elfrida, her heart beating rather 
heavily, put out her hands and felt her way 
along the passage to the stairs. 

“ It’s all very well,” she told herself; “ the 
secret panel is there all right, like it was when 
I went into the past; but suppose the stairs 
are gone—or weren’t really ever there at all ? 
Or suppose I walked straight into a wall or 
something ? Or perhaps not a wall —a well! ” 
she suggested to herself, with a sudden thrill 
of terror, and after that she felt very carefully 
with each foot in turn before she ventured to 
put it down in a fresh step. 

The boards were soft to tread on, as 
though they had been carpeted with velvet, 
and so were the stairs—for there were stairs, 
sure enough. She went up them very slowly 
and carefully, reaching her hands before her, 
and at last her hands came against something 
that seemed like a door. She stroked it 
gently, feeling for the latch, which she pre¬ 
sently found. The door had not been opened 
for such a very long time that it was not at all 
inclined to open now. Elfrida had to shove 
with shoulder and knee, and with all the 
strength she had. The door gave way-out 
of politeness I should think, for Elfrida’s 
knee and shoulder strength were all quite 
small—and there was the room just as she 
had seen it when the Chevalier St. George 
stood in it bowing and smiling by the light of 
one candle in a silver candlestick. Only now 
Elfrida was alone, and the light was a sort of 
green twilight that came from a little window 
over the mantelpiece, that was hung outside 
with a thick .fttfffftijfri of ivy. If Elfrida had 
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come out of the sunlight she would have 
called this a green darkness. But she had 
been so long in the dark that 
dusk seemed quite light to 
her All the same she made 
haste, when she had shut 
the door, to drag a chair in 
front of the fireplace and to 
get the window open. It 
opened inwards, and it did 
not want to open at all. But 
it also was polite enough to 
yield to her wishes, and 
when it had suddenly given 
way she reached out and 
broke the ivy leaves off one 
by one, making more and 
more daylight in the secret 
room. She did not let 
the leaves fall outside, 
but on the hearth¬ 
stone, for,” said 
she, ** we don't want 
outside people to 
get to know all 
about the Ardens' 
secret hiding-place. 

Tm glad I thought of 
that. I really am rather 
like a detective in a 
book.” 

When all the leaves 
were plucked from the 
window's square and 
only the brown ivy 
boughs left, she 
turned back to the 
room. The furniture 
was all powdered 
heavily with dust, and 
whal had made the 

floor so soft to walk upon was the thick 
carpet of dust that lay there. 

There w T as the table on which the Chevalier 
St. George—no, Sir Edward Talbot—had 
set the tray. There were the chairs, and 
there, sure enough, was the corner cupboard 
in which he had put the jewels. Elfrida got 
its door open with I don't know what of 
mingled hopes and fears. It had three 
shelves, but the jewels were on none of them. 
In fact, there was nothing on any of them. 
But on the inside of the door her hand, as she 
held it open, felt something rough, And 
when she looked it was a name carved* and 
when she swung the door well back, so 
that the light fell full on it, she saw that 
the name was “ E. Talbot.” So then she 
knew that all she had seen 


this shadowy piece of magic 


SHE SAW THAT THE KAME WAS EL TALBOT. 


in that 


room 


previously must have really happened two 
hundred years before, and was not just a 
Mouldiwarpiness. 

She climbed up on the 
chair again and looked out 
through the little window. 
She could see nothing of 
the castle walls, only the 
distant shoulder of the 
downs and the path that cut 
across it towards the station. 
She would have liked to see 
a red figure or a violet one 
coming along that path. But 
there was no figure on it. 

What do you usually do 
when you are shut up in a 
secret room with no chance 
of getting out for hours ? As 
for me, I always say poetry 
to myself. It is one of the 
-uses of poetry—one says it 
to oneself in distressing cir- 
cuinstances of that kind, or 
when one has to wait at 
railway stations, or when 
one cannot get to sleep at 
night. You will find poetry 
most useful for this purpose. 
So learn plenty of it ? and 
be sure it is the best kind, 
because this is most useful 
as well as most agreeable. 

Elfrida began with “ Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless King,” 
but there were parts of that 
which she liked best when 
there were other people 
about, so she stopped it 
and began “ Horatius and 
the Bridge.” This lasted a 
long time. Then came “The Favourite Cat 
Drowned in a Tub of Goldfish,” and in the 
middle of that, quite suddenly and I don't 
know why, she thought of the Mouldiwarp, 

11 We didn't quite quarrel,” she told her¬ 
self; u at least, not really, truly quarrel. I 
might try, anyhow.” 

* So she set to work to make a piece of poetry 
to call up the Mouldiwarp with* This was 
how, after a time, the first piece came out:— 

The Mouldiwarp of Arden, 

By the nine gods it swore 
That Elfrida of Arden 

Should be shut up no more. 

By the nine gods it swore it, 

And named a convenient time, no doubt. 
And bade its messengers ride forth, 

East and west, south and north, 

To kt t}Sfjqiri^f>fo:i|Tl 
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But when she said it aloud nothing 
happened. 

“ I wonder,” said Elfrida, “ whether it’s 
because we quarrelled, or because it just says 
he let me out and doesn't ask him to, or 
because I had to say * Elfrida ’ to make it 
sound right, or because it’s such dreadful 
nonsense ? I’ll try again.” 

She tried again. This time she got:— 

Behind the secret panel’s lines 
The pensive Elfrida reclines, 

And wishes she was at home ; 

At least, I ain at home, of course. 

But things are getting worse and worse ; 

Dear mole, come, come, come, come ! 

She said it aloud, and when she came to 
the last words there was the white Mouldi- 
warp sitting on the floor at her feet and 
looking up at her with eyes that blinked. 

“ You are good to come,” Elfrida said. 

“Well, what do you want now?” said the 
mole. 

“ I—I ought to tell you that I oughtn’t to 
ask you to do anything, but I didn’t think 
you’d come if it really counted as a quarrel. 
It was only a little one, and we were both 
sorry quite directly.” 

“ You have a straightforward nature,” said 
the Mouldiwarp. “ Well, well, I must say 
you’ve got yourself into a nice hole ! ” 

“It would be a very nice hole,” said Elfrida, 
eagerly, “if only the panel were open. I 
wouldn’t mind how long I stayed here then. 
That’s funny, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the mole. “ Well, if you 
hadn’t quarrelled I coufiS get you into 
another time—some time when the panel 
was open—and you could just walk out. 
You shouldn’t quarrel. It makes everything 
different. It puts dust into the works. It 
stops the wheels of the clock.” 

“Theclock,”said Elfrida, slowly; “couldn’t 
that work backwards ? ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said the 
mole. 

“ I don’t know that I quite know myself,” 
Elfrida explained ; “ but the daisy clock. 
You sit on the second-hand and there isn’t 
any time; and yet there’s lots when you’re 
not sitting. If I could sit on the daisy clock 
the time wouldn’t be anything before some¬ 
one comes to let me out. But I can’t get to 
the daisy clock, even if you’d make it for me. 
So that s no good.” 

“ You are a very clever little girl,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, “ and all the clocks in the world 
aren’t made of daisies. Move the tables and 
chairs back against the wall. We’ll see what 
we can do for you.” 

While Elfrida was carrying out this order 


the white mole stood on its hind feet and 
called out softly in. a language she did not 
understand. Others understood it though, 
it seemed, for a white pigeon fluttered in 
through the window, and then another. All 
the room seemed full of circling wings and 
gentle cooings, and a shower of soft white 
feathers fell like snow. 

Then the mole was silent, and one by one 
the white pigeons sailed back through the 
window into the blue-and-gold world of out 
of doors. 

“ Get up on a chair and keep out of the 
way,” said the Mouldiwarp. And Elfrida did. 

And then a soft wind blew through the 
little room—a wind like the wind that breathes 
softly in walled gardens and shakes down the 
rose leaves on sparkling summer mornings. 
And the white feathers on the floor were 
stirred by the sweet wind, and drifted into 
little heaps and lines and curves till they 
made on the dusty floor the circle of "a clock 
face with all its figures, and its long hand 
and its short hand and its second-hand. And 
the white mole stood in the middle. 

“ All white things obey me,” it said. 

“ Come, sit down on the minute-hand, and 
you’ll be there in no time.” 

“Where?” asked Elfrida, getting off the 
chair. 

“ Why, at the time when they open the 
panel. Let me get out of the clock first. 
And give me the key of the parlour door. 
It’ll save time in the end.” 

So Elfrida sat down on the minute-hand 
and instantly it began to move round—faster 
than you can possibly imagine. And it was 
very soft to sit on—like a cloud would be if 
the laws of Nature ever permitted you to sit 
on clouds. And it spun round so that it 
seemfed no time at all before she found her¬ 
self sitting on the floor; and heard voices, 
and knew that the secret panel was open. 

“ I see,” she said, wisely, “ it does work 
backwards, doesn’t it ? ” 

But there was no one to answer her, for . 
the Mouldiwarp was gone. And the white 
pigeons’ feathers were in heaps on the floor. 
She saw them as she stood up. And there 
wasn’t any clock face any njore. 

Edred soon got tired of “Red Cotton Night¬ 
cap Country,” which really is not half such 
good fun as it sounds, even for grown-ups, and 
he tried several other books. But reading 
did not seem amusing, somehow. And the 
house was much too quiet, and the clock 
outside ticked so much too loud, and Elfrida 
was shut up. And there were bars to the 
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windows. And the door was locked. He 
walked about, and sat in each of the chairs 
in turn, but none of them was comfortable. 
And his thoughts were not comfortable either. 
Suppose no one ever came to let them out. 
Supposing the years rolled on and found him 
still a prisoner, when he was a white haired 
old man, like people in the Bastille or in 
iron masks ? His eyes filled with tears at 
the thought. Fortunately it did not occur 
to him that unless someone came pretty 
soon he would be unlikely to live to a 
great age, since people cannot live long 
without eating. If he had thought of this, 
he would have been even more unhappy 
than he was—and he was quite unhappy 
enough. Then he began to wonder if 
anything had happened to Elfrida. She 
was dreadfully quiet inside there behind the 
panel. He wished he had not quarrelled 
with her. Everything was very miserable. 
He went to the window and looked out, as 
Elfrida had done, to see if he could see a 
red dress or a violet dress coming over the 
downs. But there was nothing. And the 
time got longer and longer: drawing itself 
out like a putty snake when you mb it 

o 


between your warm hands. And at last— 
what with misery, and having cried a good 
deal, and its being long past tea-time—he 
fell asleep on the window-seat. 

He was roused by a hand on his shoulder 
and a voice calling his name. 

Next moment he was in the arms of Aunt 
Edith, or as much in her arms as he could 
be with the window-bars between them. 

When he had told her where Elfrida was, 
and where the room key was, which took 
some time, he began to cry again, for he did 
not quite see, even now, how he was to be 
got out. 

“Now, dobViW a dear silly,” said Aunt 
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Edith. “If we can’t get you out any other 
way, I’ll run and fetch a locksmith. But 
look what I found right in the middle of the 
path as I came up from the station ! ” 

It was a key ; and tied to it was an ivory 
label, and on the label were marked the 
words, “ Parlour door—Arden.” 

“ You might try it,” she said. 

He did try it. And it fitted. And he 
unlocked the parlour door and then the front 
door, so that Aunt Edith could come in. 

And together they got the kitchen steps 
and found the secret opening and opened the 
panel, and got out the dusty Elfrida. And 
then Aunt Edith lighted the kitchen fire and 
boiled the kettle, and they had tea, which 
everyone wanted very badly indeed. And 
Aunt Edith had brought little cakes for tea, 
with pink icing on them, very soft inside with 
apricot jam. And she had come to stay over 
Sunday. 

She was as much excited as the children 
over the secret panel, and after tea (when 
Edred had fetched Emily back from the 
wild-goose chase for a parcel at the station, 
on which she was still engaged) the aunt and 
the niece and the nephew explored the secret 
stairs and the secret chamber thoroughly. 

“ What a wonderful lot of pigeons’ 
feathers!” said Aunt Edith; “ they must have 
been piling up here for years and years.” 

“ It was lucky your finding that key,” said 
Edred. “I wonder who dropped it ? Where’s 
the other one, Elf ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said 'Elfrida, truthfully. 
“ It isn’t in my pocket now.” 

And though Edred and Aunt Edith 
searched every corner of the secret hiding- 
place, they never found *that key. 

Elfrida alone knows that she gave it to the 
Mouldiwarp. And as Mrs. Honeysett de¬ 
clared that there had never been a parlour 
key with a label on it in her time, it certainly 
does seem as though the mole must have put 
the key he got from Elfrida in the path for 
Aunt Edith to find, after carefully labelling it 
to prevent mistakes. How the mole got the 
label is another question, but I really think 
that finding a label for a key is quite a simple 
thing to do^I have done it myself; whereas 
making a clock face of white pigeon feathers 
is very difficult indeed, and a thing that I 
have never been able to do. And as for 
making that clock face the means of per¬ 
suading time to go fast or slow, just as one 
wishes—well, I don’t suppose even you could 
do that. 

Elfrida found it rather a relief to go back 
to the ordinary world, where magic moles did 


not upset the clock, a world made pleasant by 
nice aunts and the old delightful games that 
delight ordinary people, games such as “ Hunt 
the Thimble,” “ What is My Thought Like?” 
and “ Proverbs.” The three had a delightful 
week-end, and Aunt Edith told them all 
about the lodgers and the seaside house which 
already seemed very long ago and far away. 

On Sunday evening as they walked home 
from Arden Church, where they had tried to 
attend to the service and not to look too 
much at the tombs and monuments of dead- 
and-gone Ardens that lined the chancel, the 
three sat down on Arden Knoll and Aunt 
Edith explained things a little to them. She 
told them much more than they could under¬ 
stand about wills and trustees and incomes, 
but they were honoured by her confidence, 
and pleased by the fact that she seemed to 
think they could understand such grown-up 
happenings. But the thing that remained 
on their minds after the talk, like a ship 
cast up by a high tide, was this—that Arden 
Castle was theirs, and that there was very 
little money to “ keep it up" with, so that 
everyone must be very careful and no one 
must be at all extravagant And Aunt Edith 
was going back to the world of lawyers and 
wills and trustees early on Monday morning, 
and they must be very good children and not 
bother Mrs. Honeysett, and never, never lock 
themselves in and hide the key in safe places. 

All this remained as the lasting result of 
that pleasant talk on the downs in that soften¬ 
ing, lessening light. And another thing 
remained which Edred put into words as the 
two children walked back from the station, 
where they had seen Aunt Edith into the 
train and waved their good-byes to her. 

“ It is very important indeed,” he said, 
“ for us to find the treasure. Then we could 
‘keep up’ the castle without any bother. 
We must have it built up again first, of 
course, and then we’ll keep it up. And we 
won’t have any old clocks and not keeping 
together, this time. We’ll both of us go and 
find the attic the minute our quarrel’s three 
days old, and we’ll ask the Mouldiwarp to 
send us to a time when we can really see the 
treasure with our own eyes. I do think that’s 
a good idea, don’t you ? ” he asked, with 
modest pride. 

“Very,” Elfrida said ; “and I say, Edred, 
I don’t mean to quarrel any more, if I can 
help it. It is such a waste of time,” she 
added, in her best grown-up manner, “and 
it does delay everything so. Delays are 
dangerous, it says in the ‘ Proverbs ’ game. 

Suppose there really was a chance of getting 

GriginaTTrom 
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the treasure, and we had to wait three days 
because of quarrelling ? But I’ll tell you one 
thing I found out. You can get the mole to 

• come and help you if ever you have quarrelled 
a little. Because I did.” And she told him 
how. 

“ But I expect,” she added, “ it would only 
come if you were in the most awful trouble 
and all human aid despaired of.” 

“ Well, we’re not that now,” said Edred, 
knocking the head off a poppy with his 
stick. “ And I’m jolly glad we’re not.” 

“ I wonder,” said Elfrida, “ who lives in 
. that cottage where the witch was? I know 
exactly where it is. I expect it’s been pulled 
down, though. Let’s go round that way. 
It’ll be something to do.” 

So they went round that way, and the way 
, was quite easy t.o find. But when they got 
to the place where the tumble-down cottage 
had been in Boney’s time, there was only a 
little slate-roofed house with a blue bill pasted 
| up on its yellow-brick face, saying that some- 
( body’s At Ginger Beer and Up-to-Date 
Minerals were sold there. The house was 
dull to look at, and they did not happen to 
have any spare money for ginger beer. So 
1 they turned round to go home, and suddenly 
found themselves face to face with a woman. 

1 She wore a red and black plaid blouse and a 
bought-ready-made black skirt, and on her 
head was a man’s peaked cap such as women 
in the country wear now, instead of the 
pretty sun bonnets that they used to wear when 
I was a little girl. 

“ So they’ve pulled the old cottage down,” 
she said; “ this new house’ll be fine and dry 
' inside, I lay. The rain corned in through 
the roof of the old one, so’s ye might a’most 
as well be laying in the open medder.” 

The children listened politely, and both 
were wondering where they had seen this 
woman before, for her face was strangely 
1 familiar to them, and yet they didn’t seem 
| really to know her, either. 

- “ Most of the cottages 'bout here is just 
as bad as they always was,” she went on. 
“ When Arden has the handling of the 
treasure he’ll see to it that poor folks lie 
: warm and dry, won’t he now ? ” 

And then, all in a minute, the children 
both knew, and she knew that they knew. 

“ Why,” said Edred, “ you’re the-” 

' “ Yes,” she said, “ I’m the witch, come 

' from old, ancient times. If you can go back, 

] I can go forth ; because then and now’s the 

same if you know how to make a clock.” 

“Can you make clocks?” said Elfrida. 

“ I thought it w’as only-” 
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“ So it be,” said the witch. “ I can’t make 
’em, but I know them as can. And I’ve 
come ’ere to find you, ’cause you brought me 
the tea and sugar. I’ve got the wise eye, I 
have. I can see back and forth. 1 looked 
forward and I saw ye—and I looked back 
and I saw what you’re seeking, and I know 
where the treasure is, and-” 

“ But where did you get these clothes ? ” 
Edred asked ; and it was a question he was 
afterwards to have reason to regret. 

“ Oh, clothes is easy come by,” said the 
witch ; “ if it was only clothes I could be a 
crowned queen this very minute.” 

The children had a fleeting impression of 
seeing against the criss-cross fence of the 
potato-field a lady in crimson and ermine 
with a gold crown. They blinked, startled— 
and saw that there was no crimson and gold, 
only the dull clothes of the witch against the 
background of potato-patch. 

“And how did you get here?” Edred asked. 

“ That speckled hen of mine’s a-settin’ on 
the clock face now,” she said. “ I quieted 
her with a chalk line drawn from her beak’s 
end straight out into the world of wonders. 
If she rouses up, then I’m back there; and I 
can’t never come back here, my dears, not 
more than once, I can’t. So let’s make haste 
down to the castle, and I’ll show you where 
my great-granny see them put the treasure 
when she was a little gell.” 

The three hurried down the steep-banked 
lane. 

“ Many’s the time,” the witch went on, 
“ my granny pointed it out to me. It’s just 
alongside where-” 

And then the witch was not there any 
more. Edred and Elfrida were alone in the 
lane. The speckled hen must have recovered 
from her “ quieting ” and got off the clock. 

“ She’s gone right enough,” said Edred, 
“ and now we’ll never know. And just when 
she was going to tell us where it was. I do 
think it’s too jolly stupid for anything.” 

“ It’s you that’s too jolly stupid for any¬ 
thing,” said Elfrida, hotly. “ What did you 
want to go asking her about her silly clothes 
for ? It was that did it. She'd have told us 
where it was before now if you hadn’t taken 
her time up with clothes. As if clothes 
mattered. I do wish to goodness you’d 
sometimes try to behave as if you’d got some 
sense.” 

“ Go it! ” said Edred, bitterly. “ As if 
everything wasn’t tiresome enough! Now 
there’s another three days to wait, because 
of your nagging. Oh, it’s just exactly like 
a girl, so it is.”iq 
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A LADY IN CIIMSON AND ERMINE WITH A fiGLD CROWN, 


—Fm sorry/' said Elfrida, awe¬ 
stricken. Let's do something good to 
make up. FI I give you that note-book of 
mine with the lead-pointed mother of-pearl 
pencil, and we'll go round the cottages and 
find out which are leaky, so as to lie ready 
to patch them up when we've got the 
treasure,” 

** I don’t want to be good/' said Edred, 
bitterly* U I haven’t quarrelled and put 
everything back. But I’m going to now/' he 
said, with determination. i( I don't see why 
everything should be smashed up and me 
not said any of the things I want to say," 


u Oh, don't!" cried Elfrida; “it's bad 
enough to quarrel when you don't want to* 
but to set out to quarrel —don't! ** 

Edred didn’t. He kicked the dust up 
with his boots, and the two went back to the 
castle in gloomy silence. 

At the gate Edred paused. ** I'll make it 
up now if you like/' he said. l< Fve only 
just thought of it—but perhaps it's three 
days from the end of the quarrel" 

“I see/'said Elfrida; “so the longer we 
keep it up-” 

“ Yes,” said Edred ; 11 so let’s call it Pax, 
and not waste any more time." 


(To he continued ?,) 
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The Mysterious Origin of Fires* 

Written and Illustrated by JAMES SCOTT, 


UTBR AKS of fire are often 
most mysterious in their origin* 
We are frequently confronted 
with problems concerning the 
cause of fires in houses, 
factories, and fields that are 
utterly baffling and insoluble. Yet in what 
simple ways we may be victimized the 
examples given in this 
article afford most 
striking proof, 

A man may leave 
his house untenanted 
for a few moments, 
and almost before he 
has passed beyond 
sight of it the flames 
will have broken out 
in the most bewilder¬ 
ing manner, A hay¬ 
stack may catch fire 
and involve in sus¬ 
picion the last person 
known to have been 
near it Natural spon¬ 
taneous combustion 
will often be respon¬ 
sible for such a crisis, 
and I have heard of 
one case in which a 
box of matches, un¬ 
intentionally left by 
a haymaker in the 
middle of a stack, 
acted as the centre of 
a conflagration* 

In the cases now 
illustrated the enemy 
was caught in the act, but in every example, 
had it not been discovered just in time, there 
would have been another mystery added to 
the long list, for who could have conjectured 
the curious origins as they are here set 
forth ? 

It was my own experience to observe the 
suspicious movements of a reel of thread in 
this dangerous connection ; and, indeed, the 
transaction suggested the preparation of this 

Vot* XKXV ,— 02 . 


article. A newly-obtained reel of linen thread 
had been placed on a mantel shelf—thousands 
of people must be doing such a thing con¬ 
tinually—and I noticed that the springiness 
of the unfastened thread caused a mass of 
it to be raised above the reel, when it tumbled 
forward and gradually unwound its coils, 
lowering its waving extremity nearer and 

nearer to a coal fire, 
the draught of which 
sucked it towards the 
flame. A tiny spark 
was engendered 
(Fig* i), and this rose 
rather prettily along 
the glossy line until it 
reached the sharp 
edge of the mantel¬ 
shelf, when it became 
extinguished. This 
danger was obliter¬ 
ated j but suppose 
that the shelf, as is 
often the case, had 
borne a fringe of some 
inflammable material* 
'I his would assuredly 
have ignited, and 
would probably have 
spread the flames over 
the entire room. It 
may be noted that 
the smoothness and 
springiness of a reel 
of linen thread is vt ry 
different from the 
clinging surface of a 
reel of cotton thread. 

It is the simplest natural operation, when 
lighting a candle, to place the box of matches 
close at hand in the vicinity of the candle¬ 
stick. The doing of this trifling act nearly 
resulted, one summer-time, in a catastrophe. 
Everyone must have seen how limp and 
helpless a candle will become on a warm 
summer’s evening j and it was on account of 
this weakness in the candle that the danger 
arose* Little by little it drooped towards 
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F(G. THE KESl’UT OF HOT WEATHER. 

the slightly-open box of safety matches, into 
which it at length plunged its flame, causing 
a sudden burst of fire, accentuated by the pre¬ 
sence of the warm wax which had fallen from 
the inverted extremity (Fig, 2}. The table 
carried several odds and ends of the charac¬ 
ter generally to be found on a workman's 
kitchen table ; and had the outbreak not been 
immediately extinguished the whole place 
might soon have been alight, to the marvel of 
its inhabitants. 

A specimen of frustrated danger arising 
from a gas-bracket may very appropriately 
come next. One could hardly foresee that 
in placing a child's woollen ball and bat on a 
shelf above a gas-jet a possibility was aroused 


of Setting fire to the premises; 
although, when such a trans¬ 
action as that is sketched it 
detail, extra careful people 
might be led to suspect (hr 
the idea of danger would hart 
occurred to them. The gas¬ 
bracket, however, might haw 
been at right-angles to the 
wall when the things wae 
placed on the shelf, and thr 
later on have been tboud' 
lessly pushed back by sock 


FIG-i 4,—HOW WATER CAUSED A FlRt 

one else* At any rate, the ball, under 
the impulse of a gust from an open 
window, was seen to roll off, fiist 
cannoning slightly against the wait 
so receiving sufficient impetus to jerk 
it over the gas globe, into which it 
felt, with the result that falling pieces 
of fired wool were quickly being 
blown helter-skelter all over the 
apartment, where they might have 
inflicted extensive damage if they 
had remained unchecked in their 
flight (Fig. 3). 

A scullery-maid—or anyone a# 
for that matter — would not think 
twice about placing a box of matches 
_ _ _____ 011 the ledge of a sink, even in the 

FIG. the child's BALL AND THE GAS-GLOPE, fcWpttt Oi k JuLHlp beiHg situated ^ * 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ORIGIN OF FIRES. 




lower level on a stool near by. Now, in the 
following case the combination of circum¬ 
stances was indeed remarkable. The waste- 
pi pe was stopped up, 
so that the water 
d ri pping from the tap 
slowly filled up the 
r sink. When the water 

had risen to the level 
of the ledge it grace- 
fully tilted the 
matchbox, which 
fell straight on to 
the top of the lamp- 
: chimney, shedding 

its fiery contents 
1 into the flare, and, 

of course, consider¬ 
ably endangering 
surrounding articles 
(Fig. 4), Fortunately, 
matters went no 
farther, but I am 
justified in suppos¬ 
ing that, had they 
done so* all con¬ 
cerned would soon 
have been asking, 

“ How did it start ? 
without having the remotest chance of the 
truth dawning upon their minds. 

Moths and flames are 
nee ted, yet few people 
suspect that danger 
could arise there¬ 
from. The insects are 
of such frail structure 
that generally they 
get destroyed before 
it is possible for them 
to inflict injury; and 
it is hardly credible 
that the wings would 
ignite and retain the 
flame long enough to 
enable the moth to fly 
to its surroundings. 

That, however, is 
what occurred on the 
fol low i ng occas i on. 

The moth was a large 
one, and its wings 
must have been very 
dry, so that when it 
floundered through 


the flame it set fire to one wing and darted on 
to a curtain near by, which at once flared up 
(Fig, 5)- It i s possible that many summer 

evening fires in the 
con n try could be attri¬ 
buted to a source 
of this kind. It is 
notorious that mys¬ 
terious fires often 
arise at sunset in the 
hot months. In this 
case the adherent wax 
may have helped the 
wings to keep alight. 

The last of our 
examples is certainly 
the most extraordi¬ 
nary of them all. A 
box of lucifers had 
been thrown upon 
the mantelshelf, and 
an American dock 
evidently put in front 
of them at a later 
period, so close as to 
be in actual contact. 
Eventually the key- 
drop on the back, 
during its slow revo¬ 
lutions, had managed effectually to pinch in 
and bold the matches tightly between itself 
and the shelf, and the continual pressure and 

friction on the heads 
resulted in their igni¬ 
tion, which soon ex¬ 
tended to their com¬ 
panions (Fig. 6). One 
might vainly try to 
repeat a performance 
successfully accom¬ 
plished by chance. 
Everyone has seen or 
heard of haphazard 
occurrences w h i c h 
could never be re¬ 
peated, however 
carefully attempted. 
Something sticks in 
a comical position 
when thrown—some¬ 
thing else undergoes 
peculiar manoeuvres 
—but never again is it 
likely to occur, either 
by accident or design. 


FIO, 5.—A MOTH which skt KIKE TO a CUftTAEN. 


universally con- 


RIO. 6.—THE KXrBAORDIMAKV CASE OF Ttlli CLOCK AWO THE 
MATCHES. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

[ We shall be giad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for such as are accented.] 
Copyright, 1908, by George Newues, Limited. 




seen in the picture*—M ir. K. S, Hayes, 665, Niagara 
Street, \ ictoria, British Columbia. 


11 BLOW-HOLES* 

^T^IJE following photograph is unique in itself 
X and at a glance one would believe it to be a 
geyser in full activity; but this is not so, for h is 
situated l>elow high-water mark, and at low tide 
appears in full activity. When there is a heavy sea 
running on the coast the w'ater is often ejected 10 a 
height of from sixty to a hundred feet. These ** biow- 
holes, 1 ’ as they are called, are situated about fifty 
yards from the end of the coral reef and about one 
hundred yards from the shore. On a clear day the 
waLer can be seen at a great distance by passing 
vessels, and appears as though it were a whale spout¬ 
ing up water. There are a number of smaller holes 


"KICK THE PRINTER." 

A MERICAN advertisers are very fond 
of catch-phrase advertisements and 
M eye-catcher” signboards, A good instance 
of this is seen in the above sign on a 
printer’s shop in Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., but it is not on record that anyone 
has accepted the invitation. Other signs in 
the neighbourhood are * k Reck the Baker” 
and 41 Knock the Hatter.” These signs 
are certainly striking, and serve well in 
acting as aids to publicity, and so, no 
doubt, materially help business*—Mr. E. J. 
Williams, General Delivery, Post Office, 
New York, U-S-A. 


STRANGE RESULT OF AN EXPLOSION. 

I SEND you a photograph taken in 
Nanaimo, British Columbia, of an 
occurrence which is, I think, more than a 
little out of the ordinary. It shows a large 
cedar tree, fifty-seven inches in diameter, 
almut which is coiled a length of railway 
track iron. An explosion in the powder 
works causing the E. and N. Railway track 
to be torn up, one bar of the metal was thrown 
with such force as to produce the extraordinary result 


* i 

forming, as will he seen from the photograph. As the 
tide gradually ebbs the stronger becomes the ejection 
of water. I was taken by a Fijian to see this 
strange formation, and at first 1 was rather 
disappointed with it, owing to the fact that 
the water was only rising about ten feet. 
I got fairly close to it and rigged up my 
camera, when all of a sudden I heard my 
boy shout 411 Look out !” hut before I could 
clear my head of the fixusing cloth there 
was a roaring and rushing noise, and down 
came a great volume of water. It was wdih 
great difficulty that I managed to save my 
camera. The cause of this ejection of water 
is, I think, owing to the reef being hollow, 
and the rushing in of the sea into this hollow 
forces the water to escape through these holes. 
There is a continual roar under foot, and the 
air coming up thiough these holes will force 
a small tin some considerable distance into 
the air.—Mr. N. Stuart Chalmers, Savu- 
Savu, Fijj, !s;]andf. 
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HOW MANY STAMPS HAVE YOU GOT? 

N O doubt many of our readers follow that 
interesting and popular hobby of collecting 
stamps, and have often been at a loss as lo a suitable 
method of keeping a record of the number they have, 
and the following method of registering the number, 
which is both very simple and neat, may therefore 
prove to be very useful. Procure a small piece of 
paper and cut it in an oblong shape and about the 
same size as F ig, i. Then cut eight slits in the paper, 

or holder, as 
indicated by 
the dotted 
lines in Fig. I. 
Next cut four 
slips of paper 
and label 
fig. u them No, o 

to No. g, as 

shown in Fig, 2, and slip them through the slits in 
the ht>lder* These slips should, of course, be cut 
just a shade smaller in breadth than the slits 
in the holder to enable them to pass freely 
through. Now gum the holder at the ends 
and the spaces between the slips and stick 
in your album* It is best to stick the 
register in the centre of the inside of the 
cover* By pulling the slips up or 
down {as shown in Fig. 3) you 
can now register your stamps 
up to No. 9,999 l Very pretty 
little registers can lie mafle by 
cutting the holders from a piece of 
coloured paper* This ingenious 




m ta ca ca 


FIG. 3* 


swimming near their boat, and tried to get a snapshot' 
of it for quite a time without success- Finally, just 
as they were about to abandon the attempt, the Jug 
fellow rose almost out of the water at their very side, 
and one of the party, by quick work and good luck, 
secured this picture with a Kodak. —Mr* Louis J* 
Slellmann, The Press Club, San Francisco, Cal* 


register was sent by Mr. F. Stuart Maud- 
ling, 5, Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens* 

A LUCKY SNAPSHOT* 

T HIS remarkable photograph was taken 
off Catalina Island, the well-known 
summer resort near Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. After a fishing cruise a party of 


tourists discovered an 


enormous 3 


seal 


NATURE'S NUMERALS. 

SEND you a photograph showing the curious **8o M 
_ figure w F hich is found on the under-side of the wings of 
certain South American butter Hies. Sometimes the mark is 11 SS, J> 
and the butterflies are known to the colonists by these numerals. 
— Mr- Alfred A. Bastm, 52, Basingstoke Koad, Reading. 

ANOTHER CURIOUS ILLUSION, 

I F you ask what Fig. I represents, nine people out of ten will 
tell you that it is a triangular piece of wckkI fastened to a 
folding screen on the inside, or something to that effect. It 
represents in reality a solid rectangular block of wood, with a notch 
cut in one side. 

Fig. 2 show's the 
view looking in 
the direction of 
the arrow, the 
position of the 
notch being 
shown by the 
dotted lines.— 

Mrs. Elder, 

Xewbnld, Edeii- 
bridge, Kent* 
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A MONSTER OPTICAL DELUSION, 


T HE accompanying photograph is a view showing the lower 
half of the stator of a three thousand kilowatt turbine, 
recently erected at a large electric-lighting station in the North 
of England. The rotary portion which fits into this bed is a 
piece of machinery weighing sixteen Ions, but upon turning the 
photograph upside down the rotar appears to have been already 
fixed into its bed, making a most curious optical delusion* — Mr. 
W. Prat ten, 11, Sunbeam Street, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 


A FLORAL RARITY. 

A S it may interest some of the readers of your Magazine, 
I send you a photograph of what is locally known as the 
Black Lily of Burma. As far as I ha\c been able to ascertain, 
only Lwo specimens of the lily exist, one of which is said to 
be in Kew Gardens, the other l>eing in the possession of a 
resident of Rangoon, Burma. The specimens were obtained 


from the jungles round about PapV 
on the borders of Siam, and are said fc 
be very rare, search having failed in find¬ 
ing any more examples, 1 he dower fra 
which Lhe photograph was taken was focr 
inches across, the petals being very dwi 
green veined with purple and the sumc& 
a dark purple, and somewhat resembled* 
bunch of violets with leaf hackgr >uihI — 
Mr. A. Joyce, c/o Bank of Burma, Ltb, 
Rangoon* 


THE SWALLOWS" REVENGE. 


H ERE 15 a photograph of a swalWi 
nest, found under the spout on tk 
outside wall of one of our farm building*. 
If you look at the photograph you wE 
see that one shows a sparrow’s head t« 
the outside of the nest near the top. The 
only reason fur this is that lhe sparr ■ 
must have been an intruder whilst d* 
swallows were building. Or perhaps i£ 
was a hist year's nest of which the 
sparrow had taken possession, and was 



silting on eggs very closely, when the 
swallows came back and fastened tk 
intruder in by the neck with the mud 
Seeing that swallows are such spiteful 
birds, it is quite possible fur them to 
this.—Mr. J, H. ReviJl, Blacklow Hall, 
Roby, near Liverpool, 



Digitized by VjOO* 


AN EGO AS A RAT-TRAP. 

I SEND you a photograph showing the untimely 
fate which befell a Loo inquisitive rat. It had 
managed to force its way into an ostrich egg, but then 
found that gening out was quite another matter, and 
so perished in the miserable manner shown in the 
following picture, which was sent to me by Mr. 
William Fisher, Mahalapye, B. Bcchuanaland.—Miss 
G. Gardiner, Guilford Street, W.C 
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as bone, wood, or metal,, yet 
nothing else was employed but 
straw. The figures, hands, dial, 
pendulums, chain, weight, gears, 
and the whole skeleton consist of 
this breakable stuff* liy pressing 
a button* which comes out auto¬ 
matically on one side, the clock¬ 
work is wound up 5 and runs for 
five hours. There are eight pen¬ 
dulums, which allow regulation 
of speed* The chain is fourteen 
inches long and without end, like 
that of a bicycle. The diameter 
of the dial is eight inches, There 
were probably some thousands 
of stalks used in the work, each 
being three and four fold, to give 


POST CARD 

Hac ilk. ^ t - *' I - * ■' * t ■■ 4 


S 

n» Ori g i n a I f ro m 

■“***“ ■ unwersitv of fflrcfliocir 


A PROBLEM IN THE 
BALANCE* 

'HERE is a problem 
connected with an ordi¬ 
nary' balance such as that here 
represented which some of 
the readers of The Strand 
Magazine may like to in¬ 
vestigate. If the pan or dish 
in which articles are placed 
to be weighed l>c tilted as 
shown in the drawing, one 
would fully expect to see this 
end of the balance sink as 
the weight of the pan is 
shifted farther from the pivot 
on which the lieam is poised, 
but, curiously enough, il rises, a_s if made lighter by 
the change of position* Contrarily, if the dish is 
tilted in the opposite direct ion—towards the pivot—it 
sinks, as if w ith extra weight. If two equal weights 
are hung on a rod supported in the centre and adjusted 
so as to l>e exactly level, and if one of the weights 
be now shifted farther from the point on which the 
rod rests, the moved weight, of course, sinks* so that 
the explanation of the curious effect produced on the 
scales must He in the mechanism of the latter.—Mr. 
H. T. Flather, 48, Hill Street, St* Albans, Herts, 


A CLOCK MADE 
OF STRAW. 

T HERE is pro¬ 
bably no 
more unsuitable 
material with which 
to build a clock 
than straw. Yet 
this has been ac- 
com pi ished rtcen 11 y 
by a German shoe¬ 
maker, who, during 
his leisure lime* has 
made the ingenious 
piece of mechanism 
i 11 u str ated here^ 
with. One would 
think that at least 
certain of the mov¬ 
able parts, or the 
springs, would be 
fashioned of some 
hard material such 


MYSTERIOUS MARKINGS* 
f I 'HE w r orkmen on my 
I father's estate were 
cutting up some fallen 
timber in the park, when, 
on splitting open a certain 
l>eech tree, a peculiar mark¬ 
ing in the form of a cross, 
with an “ M" above, was 
discovered in the centre of it. The whole measures 
about twelve inches by six* and is very clearly 
marked, as the accompanying photograph shows* 


No one has any explanation to offer as to how r these 
marks came, Perhaps some of your readers cot]Id 
do so. In the photograph the two moieties are dis¬ 
played side by side.—Miss Rosemary E. Greville- 
Nugent, Clonyn Castle* Delvin, Co. Westmeath, 
Ireland. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 

T HE accompanying card was posted and delivered 
in Peteihead. The address is Peter Allan, 

Draper, Peterhead. Although F.N. is only shown 
on the card, you will observe that all the letters 
required to make the complete address are to be 
found. I consider this a shorter address than the one 
shown in the January number of The Strand, so 
send it to you fur your “Curiosities” page. — Mrs. 
M. M. Allan* Balmoor Terrace, Peterhead. 


~ f more strength, one sliding 
within the other. No less 
than fifteen years was re¬ 
quired to complete this 
wonderful clock*—Mr* Fer¬ 
dinand Greiner, Ruckers, 
Schlesien. 
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SOLUTION TO THE 
CHESS PROBLEM JN 
THE LAST NUMBER. 

'HE following dia¬ 
gram gives the 
solution to Mr. Gil¬ 
bert $ problem, which 
was to command every 
square on the chess¬ 
board by using three 
queens and two castles. 
This problem was a 
variation of Mr. 
Blackburne’s, who used 
four queens and one 
Castle, which again was 
an improvement on Mr. 
Sam Loyd’s original 
problem, which re¬ 
quired the use of five 
queens. Mr. J. Wallis, 





SOMETHING LIKE A WARNING. 


B EING on a main road in Ash well, Ilerffords&iH 
this gate, with its peculiar inscriptions, aaCll 
rally causes much comment. It stands on a fid® 
belonging to Mr. C. H. P. Walkden, whose orefag 
has suffered severe depredations, and shows hi 
philosophical endeavour to cope with the 
driers. “Mr. II. W. Bowman, The 
Ash well Baldock, 

R.S.Q.* Herts. 


A WONDERFUL 
CARVING. 


51, Hols worthy Square* Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
who* it may be mentioned, has been for many 
years in the employment of this firm, has solved 
the problem with the assistance of four queens and 
a pawn ! It is assumed that a square is attacked 
if occupied by a piece. Next month we shall give 
the solution to this most ingenious problem* which 
we hardly expect to see excelled. 


A BIRD OVER FIFTY YEARS OLD. 

1 MIE accompanying photograph is that of a bird 

which was on show at the -———— - 

Exhibition held in 1851, and is 
therefore over fifty years of age. 

This is not quite so extraordi¬ 
nary os it may at first appear, 
considering it is only a 
mechanical facsimile. When 
it sings the beak works in per¬ 
fect concordance with the notes, 
while the tail seems almost a 
part of a living songster. Every 
now and then it pauses* turning 
its head as though to look at 
you. Its feathers are quite 
bright and fresh, although a j 
little worn with age* and the 
works arc of the most intricate 
nature. -Mr. W. C- T, Muir, 

Tentlands, Castleliar Rad, 

w Digiiized by 
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very old — one hundred J*»rt 
or more. Of course* lb?re tf 
nothing very remarkable abotrt 
the carving in itself, bub 
the flies in amber* the 
is how it got into the Mtk- 
Tbe curio stands eight inches 
high. — Mr. J. Wilson, ** 
Alfred Ruatb Sparkhill, 
in Ingham. 

GAN 


T HE a dj o i n i n g 
photograph is of 
an article I have in 
my possession. The 
curio is inside a bottle 
and -is intended to 
represent ihe Cruci¬ 
fixion* with ihe two 
thieves hanging on 
the cross* and is 
ca r ved out of real 
ivory. The cork is 
carved out in wood* 
and a peg runs 
through the cork 
inside the bottle. It is 
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SPLENDID! THANKS!! 


One does not hear this or a similar expression of glad feeling as often as one could wish, and its 
absence is frequently due to man's dilatoriness in exercising a proper care for his health* The 
habit of procrastination is strong in human nature. A slight indisposition, a feeling of being 
a bit 4( below par T * is given very little heed to, with the result that alarming symptoms often 
erisue. It is a truism that most sickness takes its rise in indigestion, or a torpid state of the 
Liver and Bowels, conditions where 


BEECH AMS PULS 

may be depended upon with absolute confidence to effect a cure. Therefore, never permit the 
trouble to gain a hold upon your constitution—check it at the outset. Whether it be a case of 
Indigestion —Biliousness—Constipation—or an Anaemic and impure state of the blood—you 
should at once set about fortifying yourself by entering upon a course of BEEGIMUi’S PILLS* 
AH sensations of depression and undue fatigue will disappear—your energies will speedily revive 
—you*will regain all your lost vigour—and ere long you will join with lens of thousands in 
saying that for putting one right JS Beeeham’s Tills 

DESERVE ALL PRAISE. 


Bg> 


3gj Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lane. 

% SOLD EVERYWHERE IN BOXES,' PRICE \j\% (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 




JAEGER, 

Pure Wool 


COOL IN SUMMER. 


the 


Linen and Cotton do not protect tHe body. When damp they 
become clammy and cause serious chills. 


JAEGER Pure Wool Day & Night Wear is cool in Hot Weather. 
It allows the perspiration to escape. The skin remains dry, and at an 
equable temperature, preventing chill. (Read 44 Health Culture " sent free.) 

Moderate fixed prices. Perfect-fitting. Well-made. 


London— 126, Regent St., W. 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 

115, Victoria Street, S.W. 

(Close to A. St N. Stores.) 

85 & 86, Cheapsidc, E.C. 


Illustrated Price List 
& Patterns sent free * 

Sold In most towns. Address sent on Application 
Head Office, 95* Milton Street, London* E*C, 



! 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, SEE PACES B4 AND 65 
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DISTINCTIVE AND SATISFYING QUALITY. 


SUMMER TWEEDS, COSTUME 
CLOTHS, COTTONS, LINENS, 
SILKS, Etc,, in great variety. 



BLOUSE MATERIALS in many 

designs—they are dainty, delicate, and 
artistic. 


S4 Km ii- " A**iro, 

"I hftTP still the skirt I had from you «in nr iev^u vean diiri grey It has hwn «a«hHl twicf, 

and it ill looks dke new. "—Mis* V,, Favershani, Kant, MW. 


SPECIAL VALUE SERGE. 

For Iodit* *) f 1 1 j/ &4 in*, wide, 
utdCbildne. Lf \ \ /2 metitum weight, 
plain skirt, made to manw'f 
for JOS, or Oust tuns fur SI'S, 


I CgeUoi? ^wULcttb 

| 3 loya£ 


SPECIAL VALUE COATING- 

Hurk Navy / m | M i us wide, 
for umiimitn v/ 1 I neat. smart twill 
CA&JHHllrifK SI’ IT, mad* to »wa*ur«, 

for 50 A. 


Our Royal Navy Serges can be wurn in the Sun, by or in the Sea T add still retain^ their beauty of colour. In many 
makes, including a large rang* ztt Cream, Light Weight Fabrics fo r Warm C it mates a Speciality* 
pattern*, Price Lieu, and Self Measurement Forma j osf/ree. ^tuy ientofA «fd. 

Address ; ECERTOH BURKETT, LTD.. L. DEPT., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 



SAMUELS 
PYJAM® 
SUITS 


Luxury in Bed 

\$* offer Pyjama 
Suitajfbr direct Sale 
at lower prices than 
any other makers. 
We have a special 
line made in the 
newest designs of 
Ceylon Flannel, the 
material that makes 
sleeping luxurious, at 

4- 9 per Suit; 

3 Suits for 14/- 

Cnm>i(w Paid 
United Kingdom. 

Unshrinkable and 
Fast Colours. 

The same quality suit* 
nort fl.ft in mom retail 
phnp4. Merely for taking 
the trouble to send to 
ns you ora sure nenrly 
4/- on a suit. 
FREE. - Write far 
Hlu0trated Qntatoffii* 
irtiA *|>#riiVrl price*. B «4 
kiv JO to so jier rent. 
J, A S. SAMUELS. 
Shirt. MiuuftL'tiinti. 
Sfl, 90 A iOfl. 
.London RoAd, 
Liverpool, 



Screen your sunniest 
windows with 

DUROBELLE 

. (TfexCHE Make No. jGlifrii. 

Allen'i new Curtain and Casement Fabrics are not merely 
. labelled, "fail colour*," but 

| GUARANTEED FADELESS. 

Although " Durobelle* is made io the most exquisite and 
elusive art lint*, we undertake to replace, free of cost, 
any length in which the original colours do not prove 

absolutely permanent. } 

Taflema, containing delightful range of tints and texture* for 
i the Sum tuer. post free from the Sole Proprietor*; 

J. J. ALLEN, Ltd., VSiMtSStt 


BARGAINS FOR LADIES 


Sot from tbs Manafactufers, but, Hetter 
Stilt, from targe Job QajirrL selling 
0 in many Eases much betal u cojf. 


BARGAIN 
No. 1. 


f Dainty hem it itched, carefully - finished 
| M Lyneena" Handkerchieft, « a fabric 
I bnn lhan silk, and more durable and 
J pleasing than linen* 3 1* per do*, post free. 
. Sample one 3 d. post free. 

I Or with daintily-worked initial. 3/9 1 per 
doz. poll free. 

* Sample one 4d. posl free- 


rpce Write For our corn pact Bargal ns Catalogue 
r **EEs of Ladies" and Gents Goods—not an 
elaborate book* but one which will save you pounds. 

MORTIMERS, Suffolk House, 

183, 264, aafl, tM, South Hd„ Walhley, Sheffield. Eng. 



DELICIOUS SANDWICHES. 

There in nothing more tempting for tb* 
than a <’ 


Lighter rei**ti of the day ' 


dainty 


Fish Paste or 
Potted Meat 
Sandwich. 


V2 If difficult to 


The wnrM-fameui ijuilitici of 

SHIPPAM’S 

" Chichester " Brand 

make them an always welcome addition 
to ihr. table. ft us ran toed made t runs 
<n:iy I lie very Itest fiah. ot gams. 

' ‘ “ ‘ ' “ rard*. 

, On receipt 

, CHfCHFSTF/t 


f only llie very he*t iimhu, nab, 

ei 

<? obtain, write toC. SHIPP AM t CH 
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John Noble oflers ladies the Newest and Best 
id Dressvvear-—in a variety more pleasing and at prices 
more attractive than can be found anywhere else in the Kingdom. 

Noble's Newest 56-page Fashion Guide will prove of immense assistance 
to every lady desirous of being well dressed on the least possible expenditure 
It shows all the most recent designs,. fiivcs al] the most fashionable colours, a 

deiicrittts all the smartest fabrics whilst every page fairly teems with f jflS 

remarkable values. A postcard will brm^ you a copy of this book FREE. 

\ Smart for Summer Frocks for the 
\ « Model oo/£5 Little Ones W 


FROM 


Herek h handsome nmf most useful Summo 
Cotuirdfl in Cream Sergu, »IUi HeUo. Brown, 

ami Navy Stripe. Include*, l-i*hiufwb 3 e Eton Coat, 
taitoluliy embroidered in Cream and ^hade of »(ripie. 
end h.ih strapping tcun L the rdgei, nnd toftnletlrn 
■ niJ cuffs, nt la'iKioiiabit sldpMl material, The five- 
gored Skirt ii fuLly wide—with pleats at bark — I ri na¬ 
me J at hem with materiat strapp npfs —and is Cjmica 
niridel of rlegance and pood -trie. In stock Size*J "o 
Jit fijfiar^a 34 p and jfl ins bust; *?. aj. and s 9 

in* wartt; 3^. 4*. *ud 4? irtl * 09 It Carrie g# 

skirl lengcli ■■ V fiaid 

V Tim delightful design can al n \m obtained in 
1 plan-. Cream Diagonal Serge, a fiihric of 
k \ exceptional quality and l**r- nrt . je Carnat'e 
I. \ iiiH wear - embroidered ' *<| 

1 \ wt -l | Cream and pale Blue, y 

y^L Also *peeiall v to meuun Ln alt shades of (he 

KN% f3mQ ^ 3 ' 1 n/t a Carnage 

(H"* Diagonal Serge, O pai d 

lflmedM«*tm. Vj paw 


A more charming or yet more practical 
clros for 1 litcLe girl could hardly be 
pic t tared 1 1 ian 11- is niaql ai tractive 11 m ieL 
Like all John NolJe » garniems, it is 
ronmv, well designed and unrivalled 
Value. The bodice is lined and prettily 
nwide wnh yoke of tucked s-ilk ami iti- 
scition ];tce,w th, fancy Ititclked kinonO 
straps and three quarter puff sleeves. 
The full skirt is gathered at the waist, 
and trimmed wltlli graduated tucks at 
brut. 1 Li Cream, Electric, Pale Gtey* 


CrimtQii, and .N’aey CAflhmerfi. 

Entire leugltu [lied to hem) and prices 
*4 ?? jo 33 36 39 ifll 

ft/11 7 a 9 a 10 a ii 9 


COTS 26 

Add up will sen J you. ceirlagepild, a full 
sin* Jiliilimc Side Cot. with Wire Hprina 
lk'ltom c 1 impiele with jrtiJ4iU,n.teod rim 

find Beddfnjt to fit fUlam** myn.fiIf 2 B 

monthly iViivu from ISO Vfttnfftffiie 
tntJ TrMtimofiffil* FREE The Dept¬ 
ford Furniahlng Co. iln-pt. 91 , 4 %ant 
401. Mew ihffis JinenL fjorulon. 


delicious COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
a BLUE 

For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


STAMMERING 

PERM A N'ESTL r CURED ONLY BY PERSONA L TUITION 1 
PUP1L> A ten TAKES IN RESIDENCE 
UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIAL. 

" Leylonitone, Esaet. Nt arris Btffh, 2 £>i>h. 

" Dent Sir.—Jt la oyer two weara ago Uvu I hnd the fortune to 
become a^mainted with you. In a ftjr Wl’eltn l hunt whit haul twen a 
cut** to me rrsrtjimjly the wh“te of Ay MM uhd I ihfoifc si Van wfriy 
■ay I wa* rureil L»f n&nmmarina, m Wervuuanessi, 

»lelj through follow in®- your method. £ 1 

” ftolieve mr, your* fal lb fully. JSTifTietl 1 A -T h " 
Tllfmiraon writt en application to Mr. A. (.'. SciiM l.i 1 .. lift. B*.*»lfor>l 
‘uurt- Mauiiona, London, W C 1 . 




N[ * CYCLES NO BETTEH? \\ 

Buy direct fnom the fn-'tory on tetiday*' 1 
fr^e triLaJ, and mm dealers' pnriHa. bihi\ 
nrltTvk fthout our Krmtly nwlu<n"d prb'** new m 

/ Al n vai-A “* ^ 1 

» R\ \ Mead FlyersHriii»hm^rLii- 1 

tiff l! bv chr- bCFt Brlll^h meohantn. In ibe 
I iu Coventry w>d Birmbigtiaio. 

Ilijnl They are itnumnirt'il H Ifl 1.1 jrHt* 

YfcS and fitted with all lm-M irnnrovemenu, 

V jf Prnm f*i in Of Itbni W'-Monffaty 

\/f From 1U. K|irke( | Vrr*. 

I UriHll|£4‘ I. 1 nmirpftMed quality. ^inftpprc»rh- 

ible term* Do not buy ■ eyrie until you s« 
utr 4T 11 .. 1 I. % rt i tiI«ICi»tIIt*. t O flti«tever pu^I *h <h! 
jsitHi ifrr-i’ upon application, TltAUC TLRMH_to a 
fr<w rKler* In eaj. li dlatriet whn apply »t ?n04 Write 
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B-CL 1*01(1, iiaii J n,u hOtl 

Eta I char Rmi, Te, 


ftlO—» Vine 




Fop COSTUMES, LADIES* and 
GENTLEMENS UNDERWEAR. 
Pst teras Post Free from 

€N. EVANS & CO., Ltd., 

SWANSEA, S. WALES, 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE 

DIRECT 

from 

(SHEFFIELD 


CLEAN FROM FACTORY. 


DIAMOMD RINGS 


Saving middle 
profits of 2G lo 
50 per cent. 


i-do-xj supplier]. 


is-et hlanitM tJ ([ Hoop, 
Si/- ;inhu u [5 to ~ 


bought of us Bl re 

TAKEN BACK 
ANT TIME AT FULL PRICE. 


C&tiUaMue Prat. 

sijfs : " We can 


The CArufum tfommoniewailA, 1 ALtl March. __ . __ 

hone-atly my wo a_rv gurprined that nurh articlr-s ran be FiUppliud at so 
small a cnsL Tlit table kmvee iQ. - lIo«,i Are lH>ih strung sad hand¬ 
some, stud would be cheap at double I he price. Ths um« remark 
applies to the nickel riJr*t\’ mpl£s 

Money I'eturned or fi Botin m elm n gad if not*ppm«L OH 

Ch«K|iiHi crowned ** London Citj A Midland milk." APPROVAL. 

THE SHEFFIELD GOODS IK A N U F ACTU R t HG CO.. 
S.*i. r)«i»t-p Havelock Worki, Youni Street, SHEFFIELD, 

Established over 35 Yea 


Handrnude Broach, ti-ct. Gold, 3 S.i>ofit frve 
WwtlMMMppnHfil 

EiUMnA^i f$5f. 


fcfl-1 B-eL Fine Opals 
end Diamonds. 7 S - 

BIRMINGHAM GOODS SUPPLY CO. 

(Dept,J)> 132,Bristol Rd., Birmingham. 


Have You Received One ? 


If not, send for our Catalogue of 
600 Illustrated Bargains, post free. 


Ut 77J.-TNE BIRMINGHAM CHCVAL 

Bedroom Suite, mode of Solid Satin 
Walnut or Chippendale, viz. : 5 ft. Ward* 
robe, |ft Cheval Dreeing Chest with side 
mirrors, jfu 5in. Washstand with Cup 
board, Swing Mirror* and Towel Rails, 
also 2 Chains—a Magnificent Set T beauti¬ 
fully made find finished. 

REMEMBER, DILI I2J IUIIE1S. 


CARRIAGE PA ID TO A NV PART 
OF UNITED KING DO Ah 

(Dept 53), Bull Street, BIRMINGHAM, Eng. 


Triple Motion 

White Mountain 

Ice Cream Freezer 

Delightful Ices. Custards. Puddlhgn. Chilled 
Fruit*, Beverages, BO new end iJalntv 


,, —--itF 

Tvi'eipts are described fti orir 
beautiful Wk, M FROZEN 
DAINTIES ’* !Unt Free 
upon request 1 It also telln of 
the Triple Motion lev Cream 
Fri'fior, the «*tcst, 'lulrkiec, 
c and mewt eootitKnfc&i 
Freeser ever invented. 
All leading Htorep aim! Ironmonger* 
nell the “ White Motmruin 1 I'miar. 
If yoti cannot obtain, tell ran, 

A* Culurman A Co.. Ltd» 
Dept, so, A*. Aldemisuibiirjr, 
hitiJqii, KL! f 


LOOK! 

Only 

121 Gns. 

Worth 
16 Gns. 

RICHARDS & GOODINGS, Manufacturers 


p— MUSIC IN THE HOME— 

ThrHM'Electric Piano 

is supplied fitted a* an upright or horizontal 
Grand Piano, and is sent on approved if desired. 



Cash price from 72 Guineas. 

OR small monthly payments. 

“ MIISETTA” PLAYER-PIANOS 
and PIANO-PLAYERS 

aft the Best and Cheapenc on the market. 

Cash price from 23 Guinea, or Small Monthly Payments. 

CnD In ffftd htrtr them, nr imfe fat full jHirticulfirt to th e 

41 HARPER 11 ELECTRIC PIAUO C 0* 9 Ltd.* 
93, New Oxford Street, W. t and 
ass - 262 , Holloway Road, 


THROAT, CHEST, 8 VOICE 

A boon for Cough. Aithma, Catarrh, Laryn- 
gltla, Huari«naiii ami all fironcho- 
Lnry ratal affections. 

INVALUABLE TO SINGERS, 

SPEAKERS, TEACHERS. 

On# or two P J neivntu& P&ntllta* taken 

notxiB cul will ppipffii rold and (we throat, and 
" awiit J hr moot, delicate to defy the weather. 

IV EFbJU or su*t. 

PROCTOR'S PINELYPTVS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-OH-TYNE, 
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WHEN BUYING A VENTILATED GARMENT, DO NOT 
SIMPLY ASK FOR CELLULAR, BUT ASK FOR 



LOOK FOR THIS 
OVAL LABEL 



CELLULAR 


LOOK FOR THIS 
OVAL LABEL 


so as to make certain you set the genuine and original make. 


DAY SHIRT 

From 3 6 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES* 

Cellular Garments are made from a cloth composed of small cell*. In which the 
air la enclosed* The body la thus protected from the effect* of outer heat or cold, 
while the action of the pores of the *kln la not Impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men. Women & Children, with list of 1,500 Depots 
where these goods may he obtained f sciU Post Free on application to THE CELLULAR CLOTH I NO Co,* Fore St. London. E*C. 


LONDON -ROBERT SCOTT. Lrn., Sj. Ouwn Vk (Off* St. E,C, 
OLIVER BROS*. Ltp.. -117, Oiford Street. W. 
BATH <]R0oK A ho>s, ai, Hiffii street 
BELFAST 1>. LVLE IIALU It*. fU>jdl Arcnur 
BIRMINGHAM -11 YAM A CO., Ltd., 33, New Street 
BOLTON- HOLLAND ECKERSLEY, 13, BnultltaWfita 
BRADFORD -BROWN, HOFF A CO.. Lti... Market Street 
BRIGHTON -HURT. NEE] HI AM A SONS 
BRISTOL- ARTHUR QUANT, fl A 10 9+r^t 

CARDIFP-K ROBERTS aft. IHike Street 
COVENTRY— HAYWARD k WiiN. Nn. Brat ilgate 
DERBY—W. N. FLINT. UL SC J*naW Street 
DUBLIN— F. G. COLD WELL. Si. Grafton Street 
EDINBURGH— STARK EROS., 9. South BririKfl 


GLASGOW - PETTIGREW k STEPHENS. Bunch! efc*U Street 
HUDDERSFIELD W. H. DAWSON. 30L New Street 
HULL-GEE k PEKC1VAL, ifl, Market Fkce 
LEEDS ELY AM A CO., Lrn., 4», BHggate 
LIVERPOOL-LIVERPniiL HOSIERY CO r . Lord Street 
MANCHESTER— OR ASTON k SON, 33, Oldham SLrrel 
NBWCASTLE-ON-T.-ISAAc WALToN A(X>., Lre.^Gremger St 
NOTTINGHAM—IdXON k PARKER, Ltd., Lister Gale 

oxford w e payers, lj, Quran stmt 

PLYMOUTH—PERK] N BROS., 1* Heritor I Stmt 
PRESTON—R. LAWMJN k SONS. 130 A 131, Flehereate 
Sheffield j, HARRISON k SON.HighStreet 
WOLVERHAMPTON-A. HALL, 21 , Darlington Street 
YORK -ANDERSON k SONS. 33, Oonej Strret 



uss 


-- hr Medical Men. Na Steel in Ifcind 
Imctiia and Liffht- E< | imUj 7 coiufurt ihle in u 

Greet or retiming poaUinu. CixiiuiUtriomi unit 
PriicE Lwts Free, Insist ou linving Whited 
1 Trim, ThG&e ft-'-ifiHjMAf Co. i nJim* are ntnnt 
genuine All kinds of K Lunik 0 oc4i f Bolts, etc. 
Ha** lilbtftkcStftrY*l4rmifkNavp.kc.\ White'" MnorJiain 
mtent I*Yer T*n» Co., Ltd , !fr, ShafL-nbtif j A Ye,, Piccadilly 
Cimi" E<A- fiO jo**n L*,&j Ohibu It am, Kindly mention th ii Jtf. 


Ih Compactum Tent ( i 


A* , 
ItlitM ration/ 


Specially fined 
and adapted fur 
either GARDEN 
or BATHING to 

supply a much 
needed require¬ 
ment* being 
Commod ious* 
Durable, and 
CHEAP. 



NOTE SIZE— 

Height—flft 
Diameter— 7 ft. 6 

HOTI PRICE— 

Plain Cloth™ 

£15 0 

Striped Cloth— 

£t 10 O 

Green Rot proof- 

£1 12 e 



Complete, with Mallet. Carriage Paid. ('rtih with Order. Money 
returned if not approved. A V AL3 SE 
to xwet abtire 26 ettru. Send today 
and jem will be pleased wilh It to— 

C. WARE & SONS, Tent and Blind Makers, HULL, 

EitabUsheti SO JVart 



CYCLISTS 


PUNCTURE 
PREVENTION 
IS NO MYTH. 


We know there have l>ccn countless inventions — and 
failures* but then, there has never before been a 

“SPHINX” BAND 

This device does not slow the tyre. Adds only an ounce 
Orlwfi^to weight, ts not a Liquid to dog the valves or 
ruin Hie rubber, but 

IT DOES PREVENT PUNCTURES. 

Your cycle agent can and will demonsiraie thb to you 
in a manner that must convince you ; if he cannot, write 
us, we will .send you some convincing testimonials and 

«1! you flfftf ftgfffarft"*- 

TIM E CiiUlVTV 0HF.IMlE.4t. tVX, Ltd., D«pt 31. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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| Imperial Sideboard | 


or Easy Payments. 


D E SCR IPTIO N wide + 7ft. 6i.ii. high. Depth p back to front, a^tn. Threo 

Cuplxjards with shelves and drawer celLarette* Two Drawers of ample capacity, Plate 
Drawer fitted and (bed with yret-n baize felt. British Silvered and Hi-veiled Plate 
Mirror, ^Sim by a6in. Full-length cornice T shelf, and pediment. Beautifully Carved 
and Moulded, Rounded and shaped columns, A High-Grade^ Piece of Furniture. 
Solid Throughout^ absolutely ho veneer or staining. Interiors in Solid Oak. Made 
in Thoroughly Seasoned Oak (Brown or Fumed), Walnut, or Mahogany. 

Orders by Post from Home or Abroad receive prompt attention. All Goods sent Carriage 
Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or return In full of all money paid. 

CDCE _W« will send you free by post our large illustrated Catalogue ‘E, 1 
rllbEi containing price lists, estimates, hints on furnishing, etc. 

It coots you nothing - and saves you pounds* 


LIVERPOOL— Pembroke Place. 
GLASGOW— 510 . Sauchiehi.il Street, 
BELFAST— 36 - 40 , High Street. 
BLACKBURN—Aimworth Street. 




Globe 




furnishin 




_ 
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ruth” Investigates 


SENSATIONAL REPORT. 


AFTER INQUIRY INTO HUNDREDS OF CASES, 
EVERY CLAIM MR, SAN DOW MAKES OF 
HIS EXERCISE METHOD AND PRO 
THE GREATEST HEALING 


Every Man or Woman, Young or Old, who may stiff cherish 
Illness and as a means towards Keeping in First-Rate 


No fewer than eight pages* in the form of & sup¬ 
plement to the great weekly newspaper,' 1 Truth, ” have 
recently been devoted to an exhaustive inquiry into the 
claims of Physical Culture as a curative treatment, 
and* in particular, an inquiry into the methods and 
results of this treatment as carried on by Mr. Sandow 
at his now well-known headquarters in St, James’s 
Street, London. 

Reference has often been made in the columns 
of the daily Press to Mr. SandoVs claims to be 
able to cure ft variety of illnesses, some of them 
of a really serious description, entirely by exercise, 
and discarding altogether either drugs or dieting 
restrictions. 

Indeed, a very great number of newspaper readers 
have actually been under Mr. Sandow’s exercise 
treatment. To these the startling confirmation of 
Mr* Sandow's claims which “Truth” publishes 
will not come as a surprise, because they have 
learned from personal experience whether or no 



The * 0 

SANDOW 
CURATIVE 
TREAT* 
ME NT* 


.. 


Tht 11 Truth " report which is &jfeeed frtdy to (very 
inquirer. 


ho was successful in doing for their health what he 
promised. 

But there must be many hundreds or even thousands 
who have read of what is claimed for the Physical 
Culture Treatment of illness, but have remained m 
doubt- as to whether it really could accomplish the 
remarkable health wonders put forward so confidently, 

A Point for Elderly Invalids. 

Then tliere are a very largo class of invalid ladies 
and elderly gentlemen who, whilst perhaps quite 
convinced of the genuineness of the Sandow treat¬ 
ment, have Ijeen under the erroneous impression that 
it was a method adapted for the young only. 

It is for this muon that so considerable prominence 
is now given to making known that a copy of this 
supplement, reprinted from 14 Truth,” together with 
Mr* Sftndow’s own book on Physical Culture a 
cure, may be had for the inking of every sufferer from 
and of the illnesses to which it is applicable. 

In the course of this report of its investigation into 
Mr. Sundew's methods, no point which could safe* 
guard the interests of sufferers has been omit ted* 

The result is that “ Truth” confirms every claim 
which has ever been put forward by Mr. Sandow for 
his exercise treatment. 

For the benefit of those who, owing to illness or 
lack of physical conditions, have the most potent of 
all reasons for l wing interested in the subject, the 
following extract is quoted from the rc[wjrfc of 
“ Truth " investigator : 

“Many people came to the Institute only to be 
4 boned up —people, that is to sny, who were not 
definitely ill, but who are seeking a reserve force of 
strength and health which may carry them through 
heavy business or social strain. A typical instance 
is that of Mr, 3 , F, Edge, who prepared himself for 
his famous twenty-four hours 1 motor ride at Brook- 
lands by a course of the Sandow treatment. So far as 
actual illness is concerned, the Sandow system of cura¬ 
tive physical culture is employed at the Institute in the 
treatmentof four principal groups of ill new*. They are: 

“ 1, Weakness and diseases of the chest and lungs, 
** 2 . Digestive and kidney troubles, 

“3. Illnesses arising from failure in some function 
of the nervous system. 

“ 4 , Skeletal deformities, as, for in stance .curvature 
of the spine. 

Striking Figures. 

41 Daily reports are kept of every ease undertaken, 
and, furnished with an imposing batch of them. ! 
was left to my own devices for a time while Mr. 
Sandow attended to some of the patient* waiting to 
interview him. 

44 Taking those for one day, T find that the case* 
may be grouped under the following heath :— 

Per cent 

TOtaRttMRfe~::: 3 

1t „ gout, rheumatism , .. 4 


I 

I 

I 


i 
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the Sandow Treatment. 

99 PER CENT, of SUCCESSES. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER M TRUTH” ENDORSES 
WONDERFUL. CURES ACCOMPLISHED BY 
CLAIMS CURATIVE PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FORCE IN THE WORLD. 


some doubt as to the Efficacy of Physical Culture as a Cure for 
health should Read the "Truth** investigator's Report . 


Cases of naralytia... .. 3 

,, ,, neart affections .... § 

M chest and lung complaints ... ... 10 

,, various other ailments . 5 


t> t , no special illness, but treated for 
reduction of obesity or for general 
physical improvement ... .. 13 

Ninety-nine per Cent. Benefited. 

"I learned that ultimately, of all the 
eases treated over the latest period for 
which figures were available, the treat¬ 
ment had only failed entirely In less than 
one per cent, of cases. Satisfactory 
improvement, therefore, was produced In 

over 99 per cent, of cases, and the treat¬ 

ment had completely achieved the objects 
for which it was undertaken in no fewer 

than 94 per cent, of cases.” 

“Truttf*” investigator concludes bis report aa 
follows;— 

Let mo Bum up my impressions by saying that, 
as an unprejudiced outsider, without, it is true, 
much medical knowledge, hut with a lively scepticism 
as to the virtues of ‘cure-alls* of all descriptions—a 
scepticism based upon bo mt> experience—I am con¬ 
vinced that Physical Culture—in the right hand*—is a 
powerful—a very powerful—weapon ready to the 
hands of those who nave sot out to fight the good fight 
against disease. Especially I am of opinion, from the 
proofs which have been submitted to me, that it is a 
most potent remedy for those illnesses, of digestive or 
nervous origin, which arc the least amenable to other 
methods of cure. 

"To go in for ‘exercise' without knowledge is, 
in a word, as risky an experiment as it were to take 
all the drugs in a chemist’s shop seriatim when 
endeavouring to euro a cold in the head. On the 
other hand, I am decidedly of opinion that the man 
or woman w ho places him or herself in Mr. BudoVi 
hands, either for the euro of one of the various 
ills which I have enumerated above, or for the 
general /toning up* of an overstrung system, 
iB thereby taking a definite step towards cure or 
alleviation* 11 

Medic al men, from tho greatest h racialists to the 
busy local practitioners, have Kaid the same of 
Mr. Sundew's work. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's Testimony. 

The testimony of Dr. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
will be of special interest to readers of this magazine. 
He has written as follows :— 


“Probably no man has d>m« more during the last 
decade for us as a nation than he” ; and so one might 
proceed and read whole columns, but die purpose of 
this account will have been Achieved if sufferers are 
led to consult Mr, Sandow in the tirnt place by writing 
for a copy of his booklet ami his “Truth" Account, 
and then it is almost sure that they will bo cured, and 
all by simple exercises J 

The Sandow course is not expensive—indeed* is 
very cheap cornered with the good to be obtained, 
and may be undertaken at the luxurious establish¬ 
ment which Mr. Sandow has equipped for patients 
to take the cure in complete privacy, or, when this 
is incompatible with the patient's occupation or means* 
then it may he carried out entirely by correspondence 
in the privacy of the patient's own home. 

Readers are invited to write to or call upon Eugen 
Sandow, Health Education Bureau, 32 a, St. James's 
Street, London, S.W.* for Mr. Sandow 5 h booklet and 
a reprint of “Truth's” report. In writing they should 
give full details of the trouble for which they are con¬ 
sidering the advisability of the adoption of the Physical 
Culture Cure, for Mr, Sandow can then lietter judge 
of their requirements, and can also often uend addi¬ 
tional advice relative to their particular case. 
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SUMMER CLOTHING 
BARGAINS. 

FLANNEL SUITS, FANCY VESTS. 
THOR HEALTH SHIRTS 

direct to you from the Factory at Leeds, 
the centre of the Clothing trade. High- 
grade garments at unheard-of prices. The 
Thor name stands the world over for 
quality, style, and 01. The Thor trade 
marH on every article la our guarantee. 



A splendid , , 

FLANNEL LOUNCE 
SUIT 

for liie SEASIDE. Roll 
or step collar. Coat, Vest, 
and Trousers to match. 
Bespoke made to your own 
measures. Absolutely cor¬ 
rect style, perfect — 
fit, beautiful finish, 21 B 
Post Paid. 

Why spoil your ordinary 
apparel when 27/6 will 
purchase such a fine ser¬ 
viceable suit ? 

Two Special Lines of 
White Flannel Trousers at 

0/11 and 8/11. 


THOR CELLULAR HEALTH SHIRT. 


Breathes air to the skin—Cool, Light, Durable ami 
Economical. The finest shirt for hot weather wear. 
A special specimen shirt* A -I-| Any siic postpaid. 
Also in PureWool & Silk. ■*. 1 


price. 


Worth 4/& 3lbrgr3 


THOR FANGY VESTS 

Made in most beautiful com¬ 
binations of colours. This 
sample vest at 4/11 is worth 
double the money. h is 
only the large quantity we 
se]| ih;it enables us to give 
you such a grand Only 
vest at this low ^ 11 

Post Paid. 

THOR TAN WILLOW 
CALF I0'6 BOOT. 

Extremely fashionable boot p 
well made, light 1 flexible, 
and durable ; equal 10 boots 

sold at i2*h. Alsu in Ghc^ __ 

Kid and Box Calf. Other qualities, t4 6 P 10 6, £ 2 fjK 
Golf and Sporting Root*L Thor Canvas 
Shoe a A nd Boots for seaside. Pure Wool 
aurc protection against chill, 1/11 
& 2 , 6 - fine line of Gent.** Half Hosts, 1 *, 
3 pairs 2/B; 6 pairs 5,3- 
W’e want you to test Thor Goods. We believe you 
wilt never have had such splendid goods. Write lo-day 
for Illustrated Catalogues, Style 6ook% Patterns, and 
our simple methexf or self-measurement, 
CQLQNlAL orders deceive very careful and 
Immediate conalderation. 



THOR MANUFACTURING 

Incorporating South nil a Co., 

Dept. L, LEEDS. 


CO., 


New Model. 
New Price. 



H2? “NUTSHELL 

Automatic Stropper 


- s , - --- ■»—•>■ .■»**■■■ '■“'“■VMIP IUILI Pill ■^Ulf!tfirT o| 

lidj to Sharing'. HjW Imwji widtljr eoLU at 13 0 ajwi tiniiiu 
Uioudj ai .proved hv users, The Ptepri*T£>rs. bdng muxi^iu to 
s^‘i‘tjre for their uiiU(u« jjuvmtloD a. room general not'wpuuiH"*. 
htv* Kujvht menus to reduce the price To effect thia with- 
■V* *“?^ln? kunjndiie*Hi nr efficiency w« * problem of mun* 
illtfu-ultj but it i. now bipbilr wived, by mii euiirrlr or* 
method of tuiimi future win.b In were nat vhilit pnaerriqi 
all himiiB point* The " M’T^HELL' li' right *11 through' 
-simple. strong, accurate—so it hat been—iu It will mziain. 

ttwoel tvartj shortly, but |jt[« redm-wl now. Order at 
onrtf, txnJ secure 12 B machine foe 7 fl^ninnej- tmrk if 
returned wJthiu iq Jays, Of the Prorrietaii— 


A. RHEINBERG & CO., 

32, SNOW HILL, LONDON. H.C. 



IOUSE 


LADIES- 

SAVE YOUR HANDS 



SPECIAL OFFER 

of Satin Lined, Leather 
Covered CASE OF MEAT 
CARVERS, as illustration. 

Ordinary QfliQj 

KfvnBy.ftMi4Tmti ,ifr 
trof la^tjyfaaroJy.-^ 


Many vnmen 
lack the praocfol- 
ness of form which 
Is t he chiL'f charm of 
Woman li fswi They 
imiflt ajaiiftt. Nature by 
wcArinft 

Meldrum’s 
Hygienic Braces 

They hare a bradng effect an those 
inclined lo Itiop, improve the genera^ 
health, arnl flurahr*' to the Ago re. 

Unequalled for cm no and roiufbrt, 
Ieuifoe' pattern nrti iu skirt siiflTpen' 
der, fivnt.'H iu I!races. 3s. &d, poet 

free ; Children'*. 2 b. Ad. Abroad, 
la, eit™. Hlate girth under arm*. 

MELDRUM & CO., 

Dept. No, 3, 

IJ, Reform Street, DUNDEE, 
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HAIR DRILL 


What it is and what it does. 
A Chat about Hair Hygiene. 
A Generous Free Offer. 


All agree that hardly any feature of the human 
body adds more grace or charm than a luxurious 
crop of beauriful, healthy hair—at once the delight 
of man and the envy of woman, What feature of a 
woman's toilet costa her so much worry as her 
* 4 coiffure,*' j or a man so much care to conceal as his 
incipient baldness? 

Like everything else in animated Nature, the 
beauty and loveliness of one's hair in a healthy 
condition becomes, under other circumstances, not 
only a positive disfigurement, but a constant source 
of worry, trouble, and nerve shattering irritation. 

Which of us does not look with almost holy 
horror on the first sign of grey hair, a thin patch on 
the head, not to say baldness? And how many are 
constantly deploring the dry s brittle, lustreless, 
greasy, or scurfy condition of their scalp-covering ? 
All these and others are Nature’s protests against 
neglect or wrong treatment of the hair. Not 

wilful, perhaps, bat rather 
because people do not fully 
appreciate the importance of 
iL Harlene Hair Drill.” It is so 
little understood and taught $ 
it is even less practised. But, 
thanks to past efforts, it is 
becoming better understood. 

Properly disciplined, there is 
no reason why the hair should 
not retain its colour, lustre, 
brilliance, and luxurious growth 
until the evening of life. 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out the importance of eradicat¬ 
ing the scurf extruded from the 
scalp by the continuous growth 
of new hair, or to point out the 
obvious truth that if it is not 
removed it becomes practically 
a disease with a thousand 
attendant evils. All disorders, 
whether organic or functional, 



“ Harlem Hair Drill** as performed at 
the morning toilet . Full instr actions are 
contained in the new booklet offered free 
to readers, 

are simply healthful ones subverted or intensified. 

Like scurf, every single hair-malady can be traced to 
its root cause, and can be remedied by the expert. 

And whether the hair be 


system of " Harlene Hair Drill n that cannot fail to 
cure the most obstinate case of hair-sick ness. 
Millions have tried ihe system recommended, and it 
has never been known to fail. 

WHAT IS u HARLENE HAIR DRILL"? 

A system to bring out all that is best, and eliminate 
all that is weak or undesirable. 

If you are not conscious of any hair-sickness, you 
still require ** Harlene Hair Drill/* It is preven¬ 
tative as well as curative. It will ensure beauty and 
plentiful hair, and prevent disease. 

“ Harlene,” therefore, is good for you. Any reader 
can test the remedy for himself or herself by filling 
up the form below, and forwarding it, with 3d. in 
stamps to cover postage, to Messrs. Edwards' Ilarlene 
Co., 95-6, High Holborn, where applicants will at 
once receive the necessary supply of 4 * Harlene ” gratis. 

Further supplies of iL Harlene’ 1 may be had from 
Chemists and Stores through¬ 
out the world at r/-, 2/6, and 
4/6 per bottle, or sent post¬ 
paid on receipt of postal order, 

WARNING 1 

Just a word of warning in 
conclusion. Avoid so-called 
remedies for inward application ; 
they are not only useless for 
the purposes specified, but arc 
positively harmful. Specifics 
to touch the roots of the hair 
from within, would be strong 
enough to destroy life itself; 
or, to use a homely illustra¬ 
tion, in cultivating a garden 
one does not work from below, 
but from the surface. And the 
structure of the scalp is a 
physiological demonstration that 
41 Edwards’ Harlene” method 
of " I lair Drill ” with 4 ( Harlene 51 
is the only scientific method to ensure beneficial and 
lasting results. 


Thin, 

Patchy, 

Falling out, or 
Losing colour, 
on another occasion much 
the rationale of the true 
disease and ensuring good 


Dry, 

Brittle, 

Lustreless, 

Grey, 

there is a remedy ; and 
more may be said of 
method of preventing 
hair-health. 

In the meantime the proprietors of u Edwards’ 
Harlene,” the greatest remedy ever discovered for 
all hair diseases, and one that has proved its merits 
by yearly-increasing sales, are prepared to supply to 
ail interested a free sample of their invaluable 
remedy, for the purpose of demonstrating its efficacy. 
Accompanying cadi bottle is a booklet outlining a 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 

TO WEEK'S TEST DEPT,, EDWARDS’ HARLENE C0. f 
95-6, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W<C, 

Please forward me, aa per offer mentioned In 
article above, the special free battle of M Harlene Jt 
necessary for one week's practical trial of thle 
application os a “Hair Drill,” 1 enclose three 
penny stamps to cover pustage (to any part of the 
world)), if called for no charge will be made. 


Name ..... 
Apijress 


OriginalTfioni". 
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This 

Umbrella 

photographed 
before and 
after repair, is 
an example of 
what can be 
done in our 
workshops. 

A com¬ 
plete wreck 

in the first pic¬ 
ture, the second 
shows the poor 
“patient" wrap¬ 
ped in paper on 
its way per par¬ 
cel post to be 
“Stan worthed.” 

It is difficult to 
recognise the battered 
wreck of the first pic^ 
turc in the smart, 
neatly - rolled, 
dainty -looking* 
Umbrella at foot 
—repaired and re¬ 
covered with our 
famous 1 Defiance* 
Silk Union No* 
I 7B t and delivered 
Post Free, carefully 
packed in strong card¬ 
board box, as shown, 
at an inclusive charge 
of 

5 /- 

Send us your 
Old Umbrella 


TH S 


LEAVES 

LIKE 


AS IT 
REACHES YOU 


to-day, together with 
P.O. for 51 ', and it 
will reach you per 
return of post, looking 
as fresh as on the day 
you first purchased it. 
Try us with the one 
you have given up as 
hopeless, 

A post - card will 
bring you our lllus* 
crated Catalogue of 
" Defiance'* Umbrellas 
and patterns of mate- 
rials for re-covering 
umbrellas from 2/6 
upwards. 


AND IS 
RETURNED 
LIKE NEW 


J.STAHWORTHSCo., 

Hhtlwli 

LmMlu flunafirtunir^ 

Blackburn, 

— 







jHGK SMh n w 1 no thft ■ m w u 

Toil cun iafsiLj-. aurelv, und crisily jpjfci 

SMjk r<-jijd'i r iiiv Kti]w*]iliitiiL^ liair fimai 
^ Ll c without fi :■ r oi fum, 
jr^ iiarm, or mark* of #nv Je*ciri[ilion, Eh 

Wf « h? spaying H Al RE MOV I NE. T7 

*SV j i Maiiykdiw have cured tbraiKirei ! ^ Jff 
W / or this unsightly blemish, u is \*~ gr 

T w V proved by the unsolicited t€» w 

f v (Imonlalii which, with Dr. W~ f 

f- [ Griffiths' Analytical OanBrittfctorj I \ 

JG fort* V Report. li'wmjAhitl tsch well- ^ A JUT. X 
rrovjiJkil outfit. 2. P-f- I plain wtapperi. Recommended by the Pirn 


Surgical Bells, 
Trusses, and 
Elastic Stockings. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR 
SICK NURSING, 

M rARIXr all about Elastic 
Stocking*, kvzLt to wc* r, ckmn s a 
repair Dton 1 post/ret two stamps. 


W. H. BAILEY A SON, 
38, Oxford St., London. 
<Clty Branch, 52 f Fore «L P f .©.) 

Catalogue Free, 


Your Infant will Thrive 


NKAVE'S FOOD i# u Perfectly Safe Food fpf the 
and most delicate- child if used acrordm^ to 
instruction*, It aim ins Triithsnff, is ft vubmhlti Bone* 
former, relttvr* Couelipullon H and is 
A COMPLETE DIET FOR INFANTS 


Neaves 

FOOD 


Solrl In 
1/- Sc 3/0 tins, 
nl*n> 4tl. pkt fj. 


Write for Hints about Baby, by a Trained Nor 
jiMjsti’wrd lo JoHiftl. R. Npjivt* 6 Oo.,■ 
Fa rdingb ridge, mu Salisbury. 


Established Over 80 Years 


LIVING PICTURES 


FOR 


Tii.l li Ml* 


IVst Frefl 


GREY HAIR tot 

SEA HEINE. guaranteed pertdajrumi, 
washable, an a absolutely birmlf»i 
Will not bum the hair or produce uo- 
bdunl tint, Deledka lmpevibk 
Contains no Intel, filter, iulpniir. etc. 
Trial Ikntls. Td.: New Size, 1/2: 

Plot 11R. 3.'W f poit fr?€ if*cr*Tly parked 
State cnlmir required 
8. T. ALEXANDRE iFat IMU. 
S3, We^tbourtL* Grave, London, W. 


With our great cmuldnallion Bioscope and 
Magic Lantrm fortune are m^ilv mtidrat 

hom* niitl abroad. The King of ClnriMi^ 
gruijhB, right up to date, new motemeuU, tw% 
patemfi. Colours and Reverse* 
the subjects while in motion. Par¬ 
lour Blbscopei, £3*Si 1m 
menee slrn’k of films, at a third mull 
nriatft ; ftll mate* ; lint 3d* Pnrtfttlr 
Electric Outfit# for Tent or Hah 
Outdoor Peep - Show Bio- 
scopes, coin money, £]2-in 
cheapest and BEST IK 
thi world 
Patents* and Inmtm tv r Maiic Ls^iterns* Cln** 

matographs. Film** 

100*000 Slides In Stock* ClnrnHitofWh Udl, ftd Lanterns, 

Id, Slides, 6d. A* supplied to Mulu&e Psiti, RovuL Polytechnic, 
Palace ThfaUns, Walts rs,;i?di c-f Mysore. Dr, Grattan Ciuinnew, 

HUGHES A Co*, Brewster Nouns* 82 , Mortimer IId,j 

LI NIV ErkW osiIan H 1 luimfloN, n. 
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For picture records of your holidays, portraits of friends, pictures 
of home life, pictures of your games and pastimes. 

Q The Kodak system makes everything simple and renders you independent of the 
old"time darkroom* A Kodak., with spooks of film for dozens of pictures, goes easily 
into your pocket. 

You load it in daylight and, fo develop, you simply put the 
film in the Kodak Tank , ALL IN DA YLIGHT, 

BROWNIE KODAKS - frqm 6/- ournew Folding POCKET KODAK BOOK' 

FOLDING POCKET KODAKS from 42/- LET Illustrate mix ipltndld Kod&lti.showi 

COMPLETE OUTFITS - from 13/- , whit (h * y r™^rToiL if * ou < 


STRONG AND HAPPY 



This is the way they feel now—the men who were 
once ill and weak } who were always nervous and trembling, 
and who never knew what it was to enjoy peaceful sleep. 

They are now free from pain and awake refreshed and 
fall of energy^—are light-hearted and self-confident. 


DO MOT DELAY! 


Cut out this advertisement and send It to us to-day. 
It may mean the dawn ol a new existence. 

J. L, PULVERMAOKUFt & CO., Ltd., 

38 , v«ican 


Electricity— that’s all This grand force is the only 
natural restorative, the only certain means of curing 
ailments of a nervous and debilitating character. All who 
suffer in this way should lose no time in investigating the 
claims of the Pulvermacher Electric Belt, which fills the 
body with nerve-life, warms the blood, and restores both 
physical and mental energy, 

BOOK ort ^ er t0 P rove our claims 

* and that the general public 


may know more about Electricity as a curative agent, we 
have prepared a 90-page book (illustrated), dealing with 
the subject in an interesting manner, and this we will 
sent! free for the asking to those interested in the develop¬ 
ment of vigorous health m men and women. 


HERE IS THE SECRET: 
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1 If u Tatcho n hadn't made Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ hair 


grow you wouldn't he asked to try it. 


Y OU remember the outburst of excitement not 
so long ago on Mr. Geo. R, Sims 1 pronounce¬ 
ment in the Rtfertt that he had hit upon the 
remedy for baldness, the remedy with which he 
had cured himself, and the remedy he had gratuitously 
distributed to friends and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. You may also remember how he 
christened this remedy under the Romany word 
“Tatcho/* because the word signifies 

Genuine, Good, True, 

all of which Mr. Geo. R. Sims and his friends 
found the remedy to be. You may also remember 
that, the work of answering letters (estimated 
by Mr, Geo. R + Sims in the Rtjtrtz at a hundred 
thousand] having become so enormous, he consulted 
some of his Fleet Street friends as to the necessity 
of putting this remedy upon a commercial basis, 
and how ultimately a syndicate was formed em¬ 
bracing some of the best - known literary and 
commercial names in London, These facts are 
within the knowledge of every reader of a newspaper 
or magazine, for in what newspaper or magazine 
did not the famous discovery bring forth laudatory 
notices apd congratulations to the discoverer ? 
Undoubtedly you will remember all about it. 
Unlike the hundreds of thousands who made appli¬ 
cation to Mr. Sims for his remedy, you may then 
have been in the fortunate position not to require a 
hair grower- Perhaps you will not mind a pertinent 
question now. j 

Is Your Hair Still Right ? 

If not, that self-same remedy with which Mr, Geo + 

R. Sims remedied 
the loss of hair, 
the remedy he 
gratuitously dis¬ 
tributed amongst 
his friends, the 
remedy which is 
curing thousands 
of bald persons, is 
at your cal), Since 
this syndicate w f as 
formed a novel 
idea has been hit 
upon which, if it 
does nut altogether 
continue the gratui¬ 
tous distribution 
commenced by Mr. 
Sims, at least puts 
“Tatcho” in the 
hands of the 
public at nominal cost. The idea js the issue of 

One Hundred Thousand 4/6 Trial Bottles 

at the nominal price of is. rod, carriage paid 
to the door of the user. Under this unique 
heme thousands are benefiting who otherwise 
uld be debarred from its benefits. You cannot 



Mrs. Brown Potter lets the 
secret out: “ I use only 
‘Tatcho. 1 " 


doubt the wisdom of the crowds of grateful men 
and women who have used 4 * Tatcho 1 with soda 
signal success, and you cannot doubt the logic of 
following their 
sensible exam¬ 
ple. A 4s. 6d, 
bottle of 
M Tatcho” on 
these terms is 
at your call if 
you want it- It 
is gratifying to 
know- that by 
the application 
of a few drops 
of “ Tatcho 11 
daily you are 
ensuring a fine 
head of hair, or 
if actually bald 
seeing gradually 
accruing to you 
a healthy crop 
of new hair. 

The use of “Tatcho 11 is training men and women 
to regard a good head of hair not as a pussibiJjiy T 
but as a certainty. 

It cannot be gainsaid that a good head of hair, 
free from grey ness, is the most important factor in 
acquiring a youthful appearance. In no other way 
can you so completely hold Time and its ravages 
in leash, There are many who have counted the 
day they first used !1 Tatcho if as the 



“ Luckiest Day of My Life.” 

If you are suffering from loss of hair, let it l* 
your luckiest day. 

How t often does the afflicted one say io himself 
or herself when the hair begins to fall, ** Perlups 
it is nothing at all, I will wait a bit ; perhaps it 
will sLop— lots of things get well of themselves. 
Or some foolish friend advises a trial being given 
to some quack remedy. And so the trouble 
spreads. If only every case of hair trouble were 
taken in hand at once baldness would soon become 
unknown. 

Therefore, send is. lol. to day to the Chief 
Chemist at the “Tatcho” Laboratories, 5, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London (mentioning Trti 
Strand Magazine), and by ihe first out-going muif 
a full-size 4s. 6d. trial bottle of “Tatcho" will he 
forwarded to you carriage paid. 

“ Tatcho ” is sold in sealed bottles, each of 
which bears the following guarantee: “I guarantee 
that ibis preparation is made according 10 ihe 
formula. 1 - recommended by me.'* 
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WHY DOES HE LOOK 
THE OTHER WAY ? 

Recently the following interesting Testi¬ 
monial was received at Sunbeamland along 
with many others . For obvious reasons 
the name of the writer is omitted , but 
its genuineness is guaranteed : 

41 During the whole year the Sunbeam 
has run like Silk, and has never once 
got out of order, nor cost me a single 
penny for repairs, 

“This is most refreshing after my 
last, which was a so-called ‘Cheap* 

Bicycle—it began to cost me money before it had been in my possession a 
fortnight, and I soon came to the conclusion that it was a machine which I 
was too poor to keep, and too honest to sell. 

“I gave it away to a Gardener — previously he used to touch his Hat to 
me — Now, he looks the other way/' 

Those who ride Sunbeam Bicycles have no cause to be ashamed of their steeds* 
Everyone knows that the Sunbeam is the Masterpiece in Mechanics, and that 
no low-srrade Sunbeams are made. 

The New No. 4 Golden Sunbeam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 
John Marston, Ltd., Sunbeamland, Wolverhampton, 




M ELASTIC ' 1 


BOOKCASES. 


always complete, but never finished 


ORIGINATORS 

of till? 

■UNIT” IDEA 

Packing free. 

Urdtnj of ! car¬ 
riage paid to mm 
gvMttTrt station la 1 lie 
British Isles. 
Mn-uil 1 or {.'iitaLaffiii 
Nf«. s E, |KjNt free 
fruin 


Tup 

Unit 


BoOlt 

Unit 


TEJIW.- 

Ublt 


Tbe 

“ UNIT” 
IDEA 

at * 

GLANCE. 


CtwA or Utftrrzd 
Pdipnonii, 


31)4 SloNs^Weruiekc fc?o. ( Ltd. 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, I 
London* E,C* 

Telephone : fiti City. 44 Ceritnd, 
P 23 Central. I 


83. VICTORIA ST. t 
London, 6,w* 

Telephone: 372 Victoria, 







Fuh’ss— 10 Q, 17 ®, MK 

and npvardi. In SlIrtframiUQld 
for Pr^iwrtiition Of St* do nan, 
Jevdkrs, ate. Booklet, twI free, 
from L &C- HARPTMI7TH. 12. 
Goldrsi Upe. London. £.0. (New 
Turk: lT3 r RrufliL*&j.) 


J 
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CIGARS FREE 

Direct from the Bond Cigar Co. 

Purveyors of Cigars to Officers of H,M. Army and Navy. Mess of H.M. Army, Clubs, etc. 

Thousands of smokers who were sceptical as to the quality of our 
No. 2 " Planter Samples "—because of the moderate price at which they 
are offered—have now become regular and satisfied customers. In order 
to give you an opportunity of testing their fine Havana Flavour, delicate 
aroma, and exquisite bouquet, we offer 

FREE SAMPLES. 

We will lend you* absolutely Tree of coat, 

0 1 No. 2 Planter Cigar* 1 Plantette Cigar. 

t Finest Quality, hand-made, Virginia Cigarette, 

0 1 Fine Turkish Cigarette* In Handy Pocket Case. 

UBs. BN and particulars of a special offer. Send to-day, and enclose three 

penny stamps to cover packing and postage. If you would like to 
test a box of No. 2 "Planter Samples/' we will send you 100 
upon receipt of 12 / 6 , or 50 for 6/6* You smoke five, and if 
they are not entirely satisfactory, return the remainder 
within seven days, and we will refund your money in full* 

** 0 S Every box of our cigars carries our guarantee to please 
you—or return your money* This extraordinary 
The rratoo why we arc able to offer would not be possible unless our cigars were 

offer auch utouiiflmg value ii tfilAt by RAt 0 f exceptional merit. Write to-day, and please 

dealing with yw direct we save you all i. ***-*. d t a c u 

intermediate prohia. And tbit it why we arc cross cheques or F.O., Stamford. Spalding, 

able to guarantee- every bo* of nigari wr. sell* and POStOP Bank," 


1 


"Actual 
BL t*. 

4fc inches. 


BOND CIGAR CO. (S), Alexandra Dock, Grimsby. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 

loo PICKED SPECIMENS or, If pnf«rr«d, ft Banutlfut 
Octagonal THESSALY, free U> reil">Tlflih|e Uollertun wmling 
Id. for emkEako (thread 4d,i. Only cue gift to each applicant 
BienlicQ gift So. 4m, 

£2 GIVEN AWAY. 

A rare unused bceUue lineup, sold by father dealer* at a&wlidefy 
fi aTiplkan t for llit aboT 


frtt in evpTT Jldth applicant for the al 

BRIGHT a son. 104 , 


we gift, 

STRAND, WX. 


STAMMERING 

CURED 


The jtift 

of free and unrestricted 
speech, the faculty of clear and 
uninterrupted utterance, the power 
to put thought into easy expression, is 
denied to those who stammer, and from 
both a business and social point of view, 
the infirmity seriously detracts from life's 
progress and happiness, Mr, Alfred Appelt, 
once an inveterate and apparently hopeless 
stammerer, has to-day regained perfect free¬ 
dom of utterance, and has host owed similar 
blessings on many fellow-sufferers, 

He treats on enti rely now lines, and 
has recently written a hook on the subject 
entitled "The Stammerer’s Guide, 1 'which 
should be read by all sufferers. Th* 
\book is obtainable, post free, by 
writing to Mr Alfred Appelt, 
Goldin fit on G range, 

Bedford* 


BIRKBECK BANK 

EsTAbLISIfILP 1S51. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORSL W C. 

2is PER CENT..INTEREST 

allowed on Deposit Accounts*. 

2 PER CENT. INTEREST 

on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

All general Hanking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK with full particulars, POST FREE* 

0 P RAVEN BCH.OFT. Ser*t*rr 



IN STRAW HATS. 
WONT WARP WHEN WET. 

Ik? you wmt a straw that won t soften in tb* 
nin ; its shape and colour; an be wjuiJhnL 

wii h- ut n*k ? Then get the EPOCH (made fcy 
pafc-m proorafli. If your lustier doesn't slock tt, 
vend i.ih }»«tcd order am I nine of hat lor Lt'ngth from 
htn k ut friiiit intlilu hsimi and *e will wntl .me 
Of three wlft'tiil H^uaMtin. altiq|e paid, at (to sdur 
tifce 1 whuletotie juice* : ft 9. ft II. and fig eg,, the 
Is :a U hath All latest *hnpe and 
Mu. black Rilk TiblwMi (other evtonrv i_ 

Money returned if iliiEiUd&rd 

PEARSON'S PATENTS 

22, BasIn^lliaJI Street, London. 


“ W a -J-UB | 

d it vie with I 

If dcfllrtdji. ! 

,l I 

rs. Ltd. 

I. E-C. J 


TIT-BITS 


. OF MICHIGAN A .. 

nsurance against Kail way Accidents* 
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FOOT’S 

“ Eureka” 

TRUNKS. 


NO CRUSHING. 

NO CONFUSION. 

Easy Access to all Parts, 
Contents Always in Order, 
Every Article Get»at=*able. 
Sliding Removable Drawers, 
Saves much Time 6 Trouble* 
Drawers Divided if Desired. 
Four Qualities, Six Sires, 

Write for R&ekUt ** TR ILYA'S 

ror travellers r y°. 3- 

Sole Mahers ; 

J. FOOT <5 SON 

(Dept, T, 3) # 

171, NEW BOM) STREET, LONDON, W. 


were first iu trod need 
In 18YH). and have been popular favourite* #*m since, 11+ E. 
M. Scott, Esq loa, Highbury New Fark t K., writes: 11 J 
have used tho ‘Neptune* Pen forae^ ei! yoflm and found It admirable." (//itutiredj jfoMyzhJU tlrrt cm yt< w at oyr ojflefi., 

Kverv one nent uut fou* been tested with ink and found perfect. Obtain of y»nr stationer or aend P.O, direct to the Maxi* 
facturera; ilUEtOE, WARREN & KID^LKY, LTD , 1*1 b 



SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

All sufferere are usameHlly r*'i nested to umla for Dnyuiw remedy 

3003 "ANTICAPILLA 

a firagr&nt liquid compound, entirely free from all poisonous 
iugrwiiriit*, bilk’ll claltr<-]v and lefniiiictitlj destroys the ejat 
and follirle fiftEf whinb lbs raip[ iea.nmce of the hair it Edj|K. its- 

wit hot] t the ajlgllteit pnin nr iryury to the skin. k-avlna l ha 
latter a* while and smooth and clear as if there hail n*v?r Wn 
a growth of hair ui«>n it, It neref fail* to mr* Ibi moat .tub- 
bum and iiaiiifiil cases, even when all other and oft repeated 
treatment had failed to hare the rieflfnsd effect. One bottle, 
aufficfeiit to cure, sent poal free for C B lto rnmgn countriei, 
B.-fli. which I offer to return if mult* are deemed Jnany *iiy 
UTisHt i Afar-lory. No idm ltin# or buminp or eutliujr off required, 
u it is entirely unlike any other prcpimr Urn offered for a similar 
purpose. Letter* stlictlj confidential- Address— 

Mr. R. H. THOMPSON (Dept. 7), 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 

Wholesale— Ra KCATB+ 





COLLARS 

Coflk, and Premia are far more comfort’ 
able, and look smarter than ordinary 
Linen. The) are well cut. do not fray or 
crumple, return their ihaire. and aate 
their cost over and uTcr siisln, fur you 
are independent of laondrr Hlli. 
"'SnowHe Collar*. Cufl*. and Prosit* 
are a boon to everyone, and are the flu eat 
Butiftliluitefor linen roods ev*r invented, 
Collarv, B'd, e&cn ; Cuff*, 1/- |k.t 
pair; Fronts, 9id+ and 1- each. 
Write for Cm La lug Lie today. It ii vnt 
l*n*t free on iiy dir at ion to FAR KER'S 
0-41 of LANCASTER, the 1 


hM&kfer*. 


CAN BE WASHED 
WITH A SPONGE 



Save Shop Profits 

Buy your HA BY CAR direct, atid 
sav& 2 & |i*r cent. Grandest selection in 
the country. Lowest Os*b price*, or euy 
Payments frwni 4 ■ Monthly On Hp- 

I iroval. carrUae [Ktid. Splendid f res €tat* 
ogue ; rend iW it now und nare luoner- 
CODIVA CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Pept- B, COVENTRY 


s 



FOOT TROUBLE. 

Dr. Hogyes' Feat Protectors Pwufr 
hpiurrgTirtlrtf ajftwrfftil prevent perspire U> 
Inflamed, h-d and wrt feet, cure enm*. hijnio 
niid oRnlt Ttl* Heat imtl must comfort a 
boot wxk made. Made tn three qualitl 
ISA., tA>t 9b per pair, poet free all urer I 
«Drill Oil receipt of Pa or *t*mi» 
a I f ift*r. l'«*nhbTe Pamphlet, FREE. 
DR, fVkOGY KB 1 SOCK CO, fPrtt, 
"IT Wf? Ptl bond cm . E C. 
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at Coventry. right In the heart of thf* world - cycle in¬ 
dustry. and nut the ooly man In the wurlil who can 
itupi'ly IOVM1 hmivi new high gradeCbr-mry biry- loe 
straight from Lb« factory. h. 1 ] nO-dlH Is ln'lnnr M&lltn 
ami LiHtil Agent*’ |irio«4, ftnd on euy term? of W* 
mein to ?uit fourtfslf 

IUIDDE*WHITWORTH8 from £3-16-0 cash. 

All mtfcL-hhiee supnlhil to maker*' ifrw stxmlprd H-tieci 
ficutlou, and Kut on approval, IS Yean*’ puarnuLo*. 

A HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY-MADE CYCLE, 

£3 12 S, C T 5 s. Monthly. 


Write for Uet* NOW, 



at the New Zealand 
International Exhibition was 
awarded to 


The 

only 

Gold 

Medal 


Mellor’s 


Sauce 


This is yet another mark 
of distinction bestowed upon 
this famous old English sauce 
Mellor's is a really fine 
Sauce at a really cheap price. 


Use it for Chops, Steaks. Soups and 
Gravies, it makes meals more enjoyable. 

Sold by all Grocers and Stores* 



REVfFEDfS 


^ TP f 

piAN^ Kmtfif 

/ibINGDONi 

Cordsouabes 

\j\J 1 ^ the strongest 

CARPETS HARD WEAR. 

\to Site* in Stock ) Being Rav«r*1ble, they 
Outwear itwa Ordinary Carpets. 

The only Carpets which antwer to mndem re^uireiaema, 
being liygu iik:. I^ufatir«, Dunblu, anil [iitrjxuEirt. 
£r|jrv to Svttr*- iiu lull t'dilirt !*ti*t. 

( 8 airp run pATTSKMaj Here are tha price* of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARE*; 

Art Shaded Rekmleu, Reveriibla. 

3 i 2 2 Jt"Jl 2 X a 2 | JE 2 i I a 2 ( t 3 I 3 3 13* 31 4 

6 0 S/S 10 /- W ,6 12 , 6 15 0 IS 6 IS/- 1 T ,0 20 - J 

3X4* 31 K 34 3*14 thx* I 3*x5 4*4 4 I 4i 4lA4l6 

03/- 21/6 23/0 47/- 31/8 21/6 30/- 33/6 *0/- J 

4 i 7 yuill. it 4rriifC Paid. > Also nuude in all 
47/6 each, widths for Btaira, UndiniLand 
L hmues. The ABINGDON 

L CARPET MANUFACTURING J 
CO., Ltd., lOfl. Tliame* Wharf, 
Ablntfdon-an- 
Thtmu. 


Are You Deaf? 

IF to, you eat be relieved by aiiaf 

WILSON'S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS 

A new nzLentific in vent ion* entirely different in construction 
from all other dev iecx, Assist the deaf when all other devicei 
fall, and where medical sltil I has given no relief. They are toft, 
comfortable and invisible; have no wire or string ateachment. | 
Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine- 

^iho^iar^Drtt^^^ 




LOVELY 
SILK 

HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDERED SILK 
STRIPES, 2/11 

LUSTRE STRIPES, 1/4, 161,2/1 
f i ARM ORE WOOL Ditto, 10, 10. 

STRIPE TWEEDS, 13, 1 / 6 , 10, 2/-, 

2 3 ff 2 S, 

\ CLOTHS ARE FASHIOHABLE. 

I u Valu, T ' 13* Satina, 16, 10, 
i 2/-, 2, 3. Wool Amazons, 1 /S, 2,1 
( Cloths, 3.1 

Frieze Good! all th« rage M 1/9, 

2 1, 2 II. In new ah&das* 
j LOVELY BLOUSE FABRICS* 

Cnpea, Mullins. Italxlne* Ac, *|d. to 1/11. 

! “ EFFIE 11 COSTUME, Navy Wool Ser ff5 

aim., S 3; 94 m. ,S/-; 127 m., 6/6; join., 7/S . 

3ji f J- 6 3; j6in . S 3, ined through. 

free* 

y HARTLEY ft .M.r E 21, SmmHffley Road, LEEDS* 


LADIES t 

We will send you our New 
Pattern, ol DRESS COSTUME 
AN0 BLOUSE FABRICS FREE* 

SMpes are Fashformbfo* 
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WATCH 


WATCH MAKERS To 

THE ADMIRALTy. 


Iiu splendid li-ct. Gold II muting or Half II uni ing Chscw tas shown}. It 

haa nil itdimnubLe iiualily Kejlutw 4«ivT BfflTeiDeut, filled with rhrriTi-meter 
h*UiM uij|I Jirw'iel 8\>ruug. Tested for 1 ana Mona in tem|m*turH ml wmx 
In the sAiiiLh.^. 1 borough I r Mtrwff and ri/thdn rifj'ei?. Highly rett nim«ndtal for 
Homti or Colonial wrur. MmioBrium rirhly mjirnTftl, M. Pium. In Soiu! 12 -ot 
Gold Ctiwt, ffrtpiufc GutorrHHitnt Stamford. £4 17«. Bd*t 18 rj H £7 15 */ .Mnilwi 
aafely to any pirt of the world tit the upon mrttjA of remittance. 

The "COUNTY ** Watch in |U* tirault of Tft 3 ears' fijievtdlisjnif in U«Tch- 
jHfikuttf, pin* all the ri!#oun.L'a which a great firm ran t-omjihiml I r hitx p || 1 he 
pssennj.1? of a tLiflHlhule Watch, mthtmt Ml e High-Otiule price, A Watch 
of mat quality tirwt k2 i>r ch purclmsed from the ordinary 

dealer*. The " COUNTY " Witch keep* neeKrate Mine, It will 
aland any trerir in qny chauHe, It is the Vf iui*t Vaiue hi ikt; 

Jm/iin.' 

The " County ” Al]*rt. 11 tjands^juie Solid Mon hie 
Curb. II ill-iM.irfceiL on ev*r> link. £3 5a, &jlid iS-eL,, 

£5 J 5a. The Lire* tell Vain*. 


Solid 

- 17 - 6 /qo.JcS, 


colonial ORDERS 

eitgage utwdnl atlontion and 
are executed with promptnm 
u,i(d the utmost fidi'lily. Colonial 
client* secure articles of the 
pneafewf inml it in atnaoflt tii■ 
credible fating aft lOJUptued with 
i.'tj{vTntil price*. I Lm 1 rt. 1 l 

11H1 3 "hi Col Lilli**. 1 ft. 

Eire* here, fl 


L POSTCARD AND ITS SEQUBU. 

Criiide E.x-ik, UhistruHnx tin* Ooai|;«ny * latest 
product lotus in WaUjIih, t bains. Rings, 

finceletijKwt [laiif aurwhan^ menMining 
Til k STIIAPP M aoazi:* t:. 

IT MAY SAVE YOU 
POUNDS 1 


H.WHTTC Manufacturing 104 MARKET ST " lcw/sx 
O WnilC/ Co. MANCHESTER. 


f 


YOUR CAR 


will look 
smarter 
And retain its smart appearance 
if upholstered with . . a 


s 


if 


REXINE 


99 


Regd. 
Trade 
Mark, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER, 

AT ONE-FOURTH ITS COST! 



t PhoUt of Maiifu/Car upholstered Ihioughout in Kmat 

** REXINE H la duet, scratch, and water proof, 
ntAmt antiseptic. and wash tble. Wears 
^"■ much lonfEer, and la more eco¬ 
nomical than teat W. Died hy H,M. and nine 
Colonial and Foreign Government*. 

tf (vuihfai 4 q oMrtii wmpteti rfc.. from stnir tit.. 

WL VTit* titc Saif JffrJbnji— 

»THI BRITISH LEATHER CUJTH MFC, GO-, L<J-, 

■ {BaptO), fount Worts, HYDE* nr, HA SCHUSTER, 



Beauty in Every Bottle 

NURSE CAMLIE’S 11 ROSAFOAM "' 

iSoes not merely cpi'cr up blemishes; but t*adi- 
zntes them. It i* a Pack Wash, And docs 
not clog the pores, but stimulates them into 
natural activity; used night and morning, 
it ensures a clear, bright> and healthy skin. 
Post Free far i f- F&stai Order. 

ROSAFOAM GO., Liverpool 




ON 

APPROVAL 
BY POST, 


PHOTOS 

Assortment* ere sent wiTimcriviroaiT by 
jurat for selection to TnwusirnMieri 
m country, oi»ei their staling their 
jmifpF.HLint or buHnetf and r*nuir*ioeiijtiL 
ho obligation to eflVt a pur^ha?*. 

Paris Salon Pictures, Class leal 
Undraped Flyuras, Statuary, 
Actresses.Vlews, Artlfits’ Ufa Studies, 
Flbwere. Clouds, Waves. 

Cni.ftECTIOSfa THOM KOI Eft G 4M.t-N.IX3. 
IllusLinted hbriiljjsilCuUlodueof Photosand 
noted ± 3 i*rwiei Sid. posl frvt'. or with n Spf,*i- 
iften quarto I a post free From resident* 
4iUri.HuL fVirnpn stamps up to a total of la. are 
orcerpterf. but I nUrtisi Mohl'I Po-itAl ton tom 
or Briihh FosEal Orders am much preferred. 

ERDMANN & SCHANI 

I K“tx bUshed ]^?ii. 

Hogarth Terrace, 109 4* Bedford Hill, 
Balhnm Mill, Luitdon, S.W. 
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FREE GIFT 


TO EACH OF OUR READERS* 

WE have made ittecial arranpements to PRESENT F'REE OF CHARGE TO 
EACH OF OUR READERS,, A CHARMING 

MINIATURE ON POBCELAIN 

which we will reproduce from any ordinary Photograph (Carte-de-Visile or Cabinet) 
that may be sent ns of the Reader or a friend* 

The Miniature on Porcelain will be framed complete (as ill ust rat ion) 
in a very beautifully-chased English-made Gill Metal Frame, and no charge what¬ 
ever will be made for the Miniature or Frame, the only condition that we ask bring 
the permission to reproduce from the same Photograph 

A BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT 

skilfully finished by hand, very handsomely mounted on plate-sunk India Tim Mount 
measuring 18 by 14 I inches* 

THE ORDINARY PRICE BEING ONE GUINEA 

but which we supply to our Coupon Holders {see below) for g/g, carriage paid 6/- 
(Abroad i/- extra). 


Exact size of Miniature. 



The FREE GIFT of the Charming 
Miniature on Porcelain, Framed com¬ 
plete (as descriljcd above), is offered to 
our Readers that they may order the 

HIGHLY FINISHED PERMAN¬ 
ENT GUINEA ENLARGEMENT 

AT 6/6, and so see for themselves the 

BEAUTY AND - - 

EXCELLENCE OF - 
OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC - 
REPRODUCTIONS - 


Three Enlargements ordered 

at the some time may he had for 14 © 
and we will include three Miniatures on 
Porcelain FR EE. No risk is incurred 
in sending us an order, as should we fail 
to give entire satisfaction, w r c undertake to 
REFUND THE REMITTANCE 
IN FULL. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETURNED UNINJURED, 


Thousands of unsolicited 
Testimonials have been 
received during the past 
28 years*. 


“STRAND MAGAZINE ” SPECIAL PRESENTATION COUPON 

Please reproduce from Enclosed Photograph a Permanent Enlargement ns described above, for 
vhich 1 enclose Postal Order value 6s., to include carriage ; and it is agreed that in consideration of ibis Order 

you are to include a Presentation Miniature on Porc«l»ln, framed complete^ from ibt 1 
same Photograph as a FREE GIFT, 

Name ............... 

Address ...».,.. . ..**,.... 

N.B,—This Coupon must be sent to entitle the Reader to the Presentation Miniature on Porcelain. 

To the ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, Ltd., 63, BAKER ST., LONDON. W. 

THOSE OP OUR READERS RESIDENT IN LONDON OR SUBURBS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO CALL 
AT OUR STUDIOS AT 63 . BAKER STREET. W.. WHERE THEY MAYT SEE FOR Til EM, SELVES VARIOUS 
SPECIMENS OF OUR WORK, WITHOUT NECESSARILY PLACING AN ORDER, 
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WffSIXGLT 

WnfA^TfCCES 

Wf **jf- 

mcr&fi&z, 

pk/cesA 


H. Samuel 
offers YOU 
freely and un¬ 
conditionally 
valuable book 


which is indeed as good as money 
itself. This gift is no other 
than the 


BEAUTIFUL 
FREE ALBUM OF 
WATCHES AND 
FINE JEWELS 

without which thousands to-day would be 
pounds out of pocket and in a position less 
fortunate respecting their buying, 

YOU CAN HAV£ IT 


FOR THE ASKING 

— free with all its money- 
saving information, and its 
3,000 beautiful 
illustrations of 
choice Jewels, 
etc., all at 

LOWEST 
FACTORY 

prices, 


17 6, 


iS-carat 
Claw Rinx 

Set with four real 
diamonds anti three 
rubies or sapphires. 
R^re value. 


and at your disposal for a 

MONTH'S 
FREE TRIAL. 

La runs' Fuli.-le^oth 
Gold Guards, 21/- ; 
Solid Gold Alberts* 
2B - ; Real Gold 
LGem Rim^s, 5 0; 
Gold Gkm Skt 
Rkoochels, 36 ; 


with 300 pages of 
similar bargains, in¬ 
cluding ten premium 
bonus order cheques 
for H. Samufj/s 
beautiful 

FREE 


Such a 
book is 
money itself. GET IT by 
writing to-day ■ 


I 1 

■ Cohnint order* rtttine tfitfaromni uttrnt\vn.nf a 

■ ffiwrinl mn»tta?r. ALIA CM MAlhtlD Fit tig. 

^Lchifr^oridoj^rancKMTS^trarid^W^e 


H ■ SAMUEL, MANCHESTER,' 


PRIZES 


FOR Akfc 
BUYERS 



The World’s 
Greatest 
Skin-Cure & 
Healing Balm 


ZAM-BUK fully merits 
this title because : — 

l, n is composed of rare 
herbal essences, which 
possess peculiarly 
poient skin-healing 
qualities. 

a. Being purely herbal it 
lacks the injurious in¬ 
gredients of ordinary 
o ini ment. 

3 . It is not only pure in 

iLsein but purifying 
and antiseptic in the 
highest degree, and 
delightfully soothing 
in its effect on ihe skin. 

4 . Above all—being a 

scientific blending of 
entirely n*tuml pro¬ 
ducts, Zam-Huk is a 
pure, n a and 

superior balm. This 
is the salient fact which 
is the key to it s unvary¬ 
ing success as a cure 
for Eczema and all 
other skin and scalp 
diseases. 


Zam-Buk Stands 
Alone. 
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Specially Made for Private Houses 

A act ef CTiJintiEjB weeping and bnrin -UieanJxtt RtHjuisiLea ktpt in a foomn is alitor* at hmd 
for immediate me saving QiUih time ami trouble, 

iliir ±n . Cat is dralpmrd fs»r Prhet^ 

HUT 411/- WV HoUM, LYmnlrr Mansmr- 
etc. Simple to use ami strongly mult. 

Descriptive Catalogue Post Free. 

W. &. Q. ASHFORD, 

4i Barnt Green, BIRMINGHAM, 


I 




llll• ' 


CLERKS, SHOP¬ 
KEEPERS, 

ACCOUNTANTS, and 
every COMMERCIAL 
and PROFESSIONAL 
MAN — get this 
Machine - and save 
your Brains. 


CANVOUADD 

e$e figures correctly In 


few eeconda? 



£ 


&. 


d. 

8*364 

m 

19 

A 

4 

7*220 

m 

17 

m 

3 

88*774 

• 

18 

u 

1 t 

5,569 

• 

17 

m 

ID 

3,347 

• 

IS 

m 

0 

80,207 

• 

13 

m 

6 

7,079 

„ 

17 

m 

S 

2,486 


to 

m 

I 1 

4,300 

» 

19 

m 

0 



tr ffiive# ynu HOuntU™* linur* nf lnt-tour, saves you hard It nclds ami subtimcU gayHglt /gd IfafMtW No«y*^iad 

Weighs mid Mcw*' Like lightning, ami rANNOT EH If. It it ennttracted of IfeM neuM it ™ miiiunrt, 
d«!H the work ofa£K) machine, and fverlaatinglv H h the Erfmpleet and jet theu«t c**vpttbvmre uateul*tor**w m™ 1 * 1 

The “ADALL” CALCULATOR Price 10 6 Case Complete. 

I'm it In year ebon. jour office, tourhom ; H tuwij )ii ceil flrtt 
Nobody who hmi fimirps to handle nlimiirl In* wiihout it. Aiwnt^ fWW* 

THE APALL CO. (Dept. 7 ), TEMPLE COURTS, TEMPLE ROW, BfRMINQHAM. 


/"Learn to swim by one trial*" 

AYVAD'S WATER-WINGS 

Give great sport in the water. Instantly brought into 
uw. Support from solb. to 150 Ib* Weigh otilv 30 *; 
Take up no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
With them anyone can swim or float. AYYAD'S WATER- 
WINGS ARE THE ONLY GENUINE. All Imitations only 
prove that the pubilo will have the genuine article* 

Print To be obtained everyiehert. Sole Jfinti^Mwv*; 

A WAD MANUFACTURINO COMPANY 
a. LONS LAKE. Aldarag* tft Btroat, LOHDOW. E-C^ 


MULLINS’ STEEL BOATS. 

MOTOR BOATS me built in four standard size* : ifift. 18 ft.* 19 ft, and 23 ft. omA). 
The well-known Ferro rtigine, specially built and adapted u- the boms, uiih Mullins' nobeta 
underwater ex hay-at. is installed* They are Light. Fast, Stiong, and very Durable. rbtv 
do /Vof L*ak h Dry Out! ™ flat like ft wooden boat, and ftre absolutely SAFF^ Wing 
provided with airtight compartments fore and aft, like a lifeboat. ROWING 
in several standard sizes, and the celebrated Bustle and Canvas Back DUCK BOATS. 

For Price* nntf / J n rticulo n. <Nfdre»— 

FRANK R. ADAMS, M ILFORD . ON ■ SEA, HANTS, 


io*r 


IRISH TWEEDS 

HOMESPUNS, SERGES, FRIEZES, &0. 

arethe only wear " for Business* Sport* or Travel, They give 
such endless wear, and seem never to look soiled or shabby. 

We stock all the besl productions of Irish Looms; send 
SUIT and COSTUME kngths to all parts of the world, 
and MAKE TO MEASURE (Suit or Costume), t WO 
to FOUR GUINEAS, 

We send patterns free along with Measurement Forms, 
Tapes, &c., and a copy of 11 The Coming Fashions,” Oui 
New Illustrated Price List (56 pages) for' 190 S. A post¬ 
card brings our service. 

J. H. WEBB & CO., Lt*. 

CORN MARKET, DUBLIN. 




OF GREAT INTEREST TO READERS ABROAD 

HoW Hritons Overseas May ©wy fAt Home.” 

See “THE WIDE WORLD MAGA" 
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An Irresistible Attraction! 

There Is an attraction about a Hall's Distemper room —as soon 
as you enter you feel it is different, and better than a papered room. 

The even velvety finish, the enhanced effect of Furniture and 
pictures, tEie effect of refinement and good taste, are some of the 
reasons which have made this wall-covering so deservedly popular. 


hall ^ Uistemper 

A * f h rooms always look dean, airy and spacious. 

Hall's Distemper is made in 70 permanent colonins. It is quickly and 
easily applied with a whitewash brush and is, when first applied, a ihpruugh 
PhinktMru and germ destroyer, It sets hard, never cracks nor turn black) 
b.nd is washable in three week* after application. 

Write Tl r the beautiful Hall s Distemper booklet 11 Modem Development 
in House Decoration h * with coloured views of dining, drawing, bedroom 
and library, post free, from the Sole Manufacturers^ 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co, 
London Office— iqq", Boro' 


Mana ger 


’Vsforkman 


BUY DIRECT AT FIRST COST 
FROM THE “ALFOSCO" 
FACTORIES. 

Dealer, en ei » 
Wo. 607 , XL || w 


LADY'S NORFOLK COAT 
AND SKIRT, smartly * tit T well 
made and finished. Made in all 
the colourings of ibe Mur veil a 
Cloth or Speclallte .Serge. A 
leading line for li/ii; carriage 
paid 6d. extra. This excellent Oui fit 
can also be had in any of the 
beautiful ari shades of Allen Foster 
& C* s “Pastel” Cloth. Price 
only a»|/». (Patterns post free*) 


Dividing Line 


7 nfeL W ^ n ft mana neir And workman Ik training ' 
WUr iTBininff 1 ty i^st. dirn'i T. 

hotne. 00 matter wWt rfur ^ c , r trr-^nt. 
™ l,ft * ,< ™ 10 1 Kil » nr * i ponllnn 

I 5 -ECTRJCAL ENGINEERING. 

IJ'SPIS £ power. 


SKETCH BOOK of 

SUMMER FASHIONS 

How ready write for 
ujna. 

Novelliat inCoait, Blouses, 
Costumes, Skirts, etc* 

$mt Fgtt Fm*. 


ALLEN FOSTER // 
& CO., / j j 

47, GOLDEN LAN?;-, Sdf a /f, 

iKSNkasiT^M 


write for our F^ HookV-Hj^t 
®*«i» »n Electrical Engineer. M to Electrical 
, Engineer Institute of Cor?i™n- 
^^dence Instruction, 42 ?, NnrwEffi j 
Hiyuac. SnuLhampton Street, 

Ho| born. Loudon. 
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SIMPLY TOPPING! 


J 


“No Better Food.” 


| Dr. ANDREW WILSON, [F.R.S.E., Ac. j 

Wnj’d CONCENTRATED | 

300 Cold Medals ^ 

and Diplomas. 

Fry >3 Pure Concentrated Cocoa contains the very ingredients necessary for promoting the full \ 
development of the growing CHILD; restores the wasted tissue of the ATHLETE ; and is the 
TYPICAL FOOD for the invalid and for those whose digestive organs are weak. 

The MEDICAL PRESS, including the “LANCET,” ** BRITISH 
MEDICAL JOURNAL,” and “MEDICAL ANNUAL, 11 testifies to its j 

.. _d'" V rti^nlx_‘ _Original from 

1 — Absolute maturity 9 
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d la Persephone 

CORSETS 


Every Fatr Made m Putts. 


Theie beautiful French Corset* are 

charmingly designed OH the OcWtit 

lines to give style And elegance as well 
4$ great comfort to the we*r*r + 

There is so large a variety that the 
ielection of a model to *tiit you is an 
easy matter. 


A Beautiful Book Free 


"The Choice of a Corset" is the 
title of a dainty little Book, illustrated 
with photographs, sent post free by 
L, S. P. 5 Co., 31, Old Change, 
London, E.C, 


The “ Berhna is Illustrated alwve. 


This Corset is cut very low in the 
bust, come* well down over the hips 
and In front. A great favourite with 
ladies who require but support for the 
bust. Stocked in iiui !8 to 2h inches. 


In Silk jtatmte. In w Kite or ?3ky .. 14.11 
White Batiste, Brocaded Small 
Sky Sprigs .. .. ,,11/11 

Other Models from 9 a tu 38 a 


Stocked by Leading Outfitters. 





MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 

— ■ jamestoww exposition 

jUd TONE to Your Stati¬ 
onery in the OFFICE, 
BANK, SCHOOL or 
HOME by Using Only 

Washbume * Patent 

“O.K” 

Paper Fasteners 

There is Genuine Pleasure bn TWir Us* as Well as PERFECT 
SECURITY. These Fastener* are in a daw by ihemaelvei. There 
are no othenlike them, therefore they can not be compared with 
the ordinary paper dip* which depend on friction (or ihdr Holding 
power. 

The "O, K. mt ‘Paper Fastener* have the advantage of an tnde* 
structihle pope.f -piercing paint which, gora throtigh every sheet co¬ 
acting with ■ small PROTECTING SLEEVE which prevents 
any liability of injury, 

HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG 

NO SUPPING, NEVER! 


NATURAL 

sizes 

Easily put on or taken off with the thumb and finger. 

Can be used repeatedly and! "they slmays nwrjf. M 
Made of Brass. 3 sires, Put up in Brass boxes of 100 
Fasteners each. A ll Enterprising Stationers. ^ ^ 

Send fid, for sample box of 5II. assorted. Illustrated 
descriptive booklet free. 

Libera! Discount to the Trade. 

L, & C. HARDTMUTH 


12 GOLDEN LANE, 


LONDON, ENG. 


A 

N«QB 

A 

NO IB 


Sole AjwGtsfof Europe, India, Australia New AAA 
Zealand end British Provinces. HHk 

THE 0. K. MFC C0^ Byrzam, H. Y* t U. S. A.W W 

M A NUFAC ' JlRE H 5 N?£B 


You cannot afford 
to polish in the 
old way. 

Try the new way! 

“RUBABIT 

Polishing Cloths 

will polimh 

Without Paste, 
Powder, or 
Liquid Polish 

every kind of metal. They cannot possibly 
scratch any surface * lacing impregnated with 
the finest and safest metal polish in existence, 

For brass, copper, tin, pewter, nickel, elc., 

get the Rapid Metal Polishing Cloth. 

For gold, silver r electro plate, jewellery, 
etc., get the Rubabit Rapid Sillier Polish* 
mg Wad, 

Price Bd. each from Jewellers, Chemists, Iron¬ 
mongers, and Stores everywhere, or post free Tdi from 

THE RUIVAMV S.M. CO., 

i2simm wc - 
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“I Wish Vd known of it ten 

years ago 

—HARRY DE WINDT. 



GRATIFICATION 

UK, 

for the ^ 

GRAND CUT X 

smoker q 

Everybody can smoke GRAND OUT. 1 
including those who have never been 
able to Smoke a Pipe Before. 

if you have never been able to smoke a pipe, the fault was 
wi'h Ihe tobacco, not with you or the pipe. GRAND 
t L l is so deliciously mild, so pure, so skilfully blended, 
that it not only suits the most delicate palate, but will not 
injure the tenderest throat. Try GRAND CUT if your 
throat gets husky through smoking, and note the difference. 


i-Ib. Sample in Airtight Tin post free for l/6 t ft^m 

GODFREY PHILLIPS 6 SONS 

1t2, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON. E. 

Jfo^uirfci frvta the rohniitt u»d Ato-vad tdumld fcj uddremni 

Expert DtuL. gogs, Comn^mol ht.. l^yntiou, K. A 

CANADIAN SMOKERS jilimtlti mid ai mnti jfB 
. for aw, umple in airtight tin Eu U«wt 
* U Benedict .t i n,. I a, i j jj( rcrtl 
Vust, Montreal, 


t 


You Feel Safe when writing a cheque with 


Round the 
World 
but never 
out of Ink. 


BLAIFVS RED ROBIN ANO BLACK BIRO THE SMOOTHEST I 
INK PENCILS,THE PATENT DROPNEEDLE WRITING INSTRUMENTS 
aEEPS THE POINT CLEAR IN THE WORLD 


Prices no 
higher than 
the old 
Stylog rap hie 
Pen. 




For Correspondcnce T Manifolding, Ruling, arid Stenography. Having no leaky air-tube they fill easier, hold fifty per Lent, mote 
ink t and permit the use of filair s Ink-making Cartridges, price hd, extra—holder tilled with water produces a perfect writing 
fluid. Prices : black cases, plain, 4 G; chased, 6/6; chased and gold mounted, 6 6. 

QRBEN & CO., DEVONSHIRE CHAMBERS, 15, BIsHOPMiATtI STREET WITHOUT, LONDON. E.C. 


GARDEN WICKER 
ARBOUR. saMtels 

nilUVVMi [kHjkRi Jiwdkwcu-k, 
etc. Being light it ia easily tinned in 
any itraition, Shelters fnnia wind and 
ttun, In Strtusd Ti< k, £3-5-0+ Slower- 
pmnf, £4-7-5, TVifoLdflat, 15 -estra. 
Illustrated Cataiotfue Fpee, 

19a Dept., 


M S S. Copied 


Bought, Sold, 
Hired, or 
Exchanged. 


Shorthand Writers and 
Typists &em out with 
Machines from 

day qt £t per wtd 


r 


TAYLOR'S LTP 

\ M 


LANE, LONDON. ] 
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INTERESTING ROYAL COMMAND. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S NEPHEW EXPRESSES ADMIRATION OF A NOTABLE BOOK. 

REMARKABLE FREE OFFER NOW MADE TO ALL 41 STRAND** READERS. 

11 1 have read your booh very carefully, and with great In* 
ter«t, and 1 think 1 can say that I am fully convinced 
about I he efficacy of your system and work, I, therefore, 
would highly appreciate a six months* course of the 
' Clease-Method.* Enclosed please find cheque* 

“My eldest brother, the Crown Prince, Duke of 
Sparta, wishes me to ask you kindly to send on la his 
address a copy of your book, also a six months' course/* 
The above is an extract from a recent letter written by that 
popular Royal personage bis Royal Higbnew Prince George of 
Greece, Queen Alexandra’s nephew, to that great authority on 
Figure Culture, Mr. Meredith Clease, and it expresses, on the 
part of one, him self an athlete of no menu distinction, a keen 
appreciation of Mr, Clease’a famous work and hia equally famous 
system. 

The Booh referred to is none other than that celebrated isfiue, 
‘‘The Art of Physical Beauty/' which, perhaps, even more than the 
author’s other great wurk H ** A ftyatem of Physical Culture” (which for 
v i-aia ha* been a standard text-book in our elementary and public 
schools), is acknowledged by all interested in the physical development of the 
race as the most authoritative utterance on thi* great and fascina ring subject. 
This book has already passed through many editions, and has eagerly 
been sought after by tho.se anxious to improve their own physical condition, 
or desirous of obtaining the moat scientific knowledge of how the human race 
can riae above the dead level of physical decadence. At the present moment a 
now and revised edition is in the press, which it is proposed to issue as a popular 
Is. edition, and which, no doubt, will achieve an enormous sale, 

Put a certain amount of influence has been brought to bear upon the publishers, 
and after careful deliberation they have resolved to place on one side no fewer than 
5,000 presentation copies, which those readers of the ,4 Stra^I>" who are early appli¬ 
cant* will have given them FREE, with the compliments of the author. 

The writer of thl* article was recently accorded the pleasure of an interview 
with the celebrated physical expettat his well-known headquarters at 7L New Bond Street, 
London, \V\, and he suggested to Mr. Meredith Cle&Be that it would be interesting to learn 
why thi* great popular propaganda had neen decided on, 

** There are two great underlying reasons,” said Mr. Clense, “which have prompted me 

and my publishers in this significant action :— 

“First of all. there is the fact than many theorists, 
pseudo-cult Uriels, and unqualified individuals are thrust^ 
mg their plausible but unsatisfactory schemes before a 
sometimes gullible public, and I have on this account 
determined to afford the people at large the best of op’ 
port uni ties for profiting by really practical experience. 

*' I want the British public to Je&ru that practically 
every form of bodily imperfection, physical decadence, 
and lack of health and strength, may be remedied by 
my method of systematic physical exercise, 

“I want to make it clear to thorn that such widely differing troubles as: — 

Obesity, Indigestion, A'errotrs ailments* 

Promine of hip$ f Liver disorders, Lack of symmetry* 

Prorriitf/ne abdomen* H>alt backs, imperfect develop men I, 

Constipation, Organic troubles, «tc,, etc. 

will all readily yield to THE CleAse.method. 

“Take obesity, for instance. Thousands of men and women to-day complain of growing cor* 
pulence, such as abdominal protrusion and prominent hips, etc,, and bemoan their sorry condition, Vet 
obesity is easier overcome than one can imagine. Let them once team the cause of corpulency, and then, 
by applied and directed effort, they are enabled to effectually combat it* growth—in fact, they can restore 
the figure to a perfectly natural form in a remarkably abort time by the ‘ Cl ease- Method/ ” 

Attached below Is a coupon; this must bo filled up as directed and forwarded to 74, New Send Street, 
London, W*, and then the volume will t* dispatched free of 1 all cost- It is&lsoof interest to know that 
you may either write tq 74, New Bond Street, [.oiidon, W,, or telephone to 22SJU Mayfair and arrange to 



F, MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L-D. 

sinritetf anatomy tbrw Dundee t'cirrrslt j. 

Threi- member *f Pljjxkfld Training Staff 
in UrIt itil Aitov at Aldenhot. 

Director of Exercise. H&i Icy bury College, Herts, 
EnSUed. 

Three yrarfl Plrwl or of Public ti,i tn iiii^s n in of DiitiiIh. 
Srnllutid. nrnl of Thu Eii#t of Liiim Amd^i^y. 

Liraclnf ClUmntoii (jyiutuWtk Team of Engtl&nil uu.l 
'fULuid 

Five yftiri Plijiiml Wredflr of riirmhighaTn Athletic 
liulhiitp ithe largest of fti hind In Britain). 


have a personal free Consultation with Mr, Meredith Cl cage. 


CUT THIS coupon OUT* 


Summary of ( pn tents of Bpolt 

Th> T'frfWJClfoay of She li rr tH n rj Hod#. 
ttdgrn CinuJitowi* of Lift inti their Etfcft upon the 
itrnlthtmd Fip*.r* 
v*f (KmZaliini flint llftiith. 

FtdmH tn krtutmu in Ifmlth. 

Obesity l L* Cauie and its, Cur*. 

Pw OWfn of iMffeHfipn, a»p(f Orprmif 

TnnbU. 

JVithmi 

T\t {Davteeiativm of Vital Potter*. 

f!uw Pfettullu# Fltoanct rlM^I firfttth ti^llr V APtfltwrf. 
.'cupi ft Fnctw (fanmrnrtiQ ftofertiw Ftevefopmsmt, 
ft&ir fa Tritcf!# the Btttttjtt# of Health 
f^Htinn^iilatum of Hi# Syeltm 


PROMPT APPLICATION IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


AND" cott: 


To Mr. MEREDITH CLEASE, 74A, NtW Bond St,, London, W. 

Plca.ua Tor ward me In aecoi-dancia with your ofi*r above one 
FREE copy of *' The Art of Physical Beauty,” 

Name... ....... .- ■■ 

Amdrms... ................... .... .. 


■ ' i 


- PLaue nore lh;«i cn rwr *i t ■-inhlJ^hUr.virc ftGl(Ql* cop* Ik* seat to nny 
Nra Viif 
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iPEACH ’ 5 CURTAINS 


If your eyes are sore and red, or your eyelashes Fall CH, 
it spoils your looks, you feel uncomfortable, ami tbfit 
is danger of flirt and dust getting into your eyes id 
causing intense pain or permanent injury* ReeoUftf. 
too, that you are running serious risks of wor^ erk 
if you neglect your eyes now. What you need 

SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT. 

a remedy that has been working marvellous euro :> 
upwards of 300 years in cases of cold and infianin": r 
of the eyes, had eyes after measles, scarlatina, etc 
styes on the eyelids, and every other form of evt 
illness. Singleton’s Eye Ointment is supplied b\ - 
Chemists and Stores tn ancient pedestal pots for: 
Send a post-card to-day to STEPHEN GKEi'- 
2 to, Lambeth Road, London, for a family hand rj 
14 How to Preserve the Eyesight,” full of facts }•’- 
ought to know, and which will be sent FREE. 


'** 1 
lei 


TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


otticrf wiih 1 

an Whimory ptiTOi friuralt^Ti- tatttn 
v-txk upwards. Leom tn wrirt ad»crti*rfnrai* * 
]lutuLn?ijf of firms |hn>i]shout the nJUntfT VP* f 
haif? employed nur qiuAftted an bf* r ■ 

realised ihat their abk And Uwrouijdj 1 
up-to-date nufhoda art the I 

mr_Tt.kj.eiii huidrtm retumi! Out 
and imtructrve prmtprrt i** *nr 1 
—Page - Hath ^riifwn 

l>pt 1* in On ford S»trwC » 


CAMBUS 

an Ideal Beverage 


LACE CURTAINS 

** F oral Basket," 2 GpaiH 
“ C le ma ti s . " fri lied edges P 9/- 
pair ; 14 BOW and Sprig," 
Swiss, 12 10 pair; Madras 
Muslins, 41 Poppy/ 4 Hid. 
yard, frilled. Casement 
Fabrics* Cretonnes, 
Linens, Hosiery, Laces- 


FOR CATALOGUE 

post frre. 1015 


ASK 

“US, , 

Numbers to select from* 
Kverything In Window 
Drapery. We make Lrce 
Curtains* Our new patent 
**Contrenet t+ Curtalnsare 
shown* extra strong Net* 
from 3 - pair- Durability 
beyond question, 

ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
" M2*’* post free, 

1908 POPULAR 
PARCEL, 21/- 

Lot 113 contains — 5 Fairs 
of Lace Curtains, new 

design*. White or Ecru, Cakkiagb Fk®h, 21 /-, viz. ; 
£ Pairs effective Dining-room Curtains, rich becy 
design, yds. ]onR, fain, wide; 1 Pair exquisite 
l>ratvm&-iQoni Cumins, 4 yds, long, a yds, wide; 2 
Pairs choice Bedroom Curtains* 3yds- long, 431 n. wide. 

SAML PEACH & SONS, 

Box 114, The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


DO YOU SUFFER 

from Sore Eyes.' 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 

Kecjuir^i] if you use tile w rlil-rtntjwmed 
BURGESS* LION OINTMENT, 

It h.*s iMvetl iitthy 4 limb from ri>e knife. 
Cured others after being 0 iv«n in * by 11 capitals, 
Ti w Best ka messy fur wounus wui*H skin 
Diseases a luri aim Cijke for ULCEfts. 
TumuURS, ABSCESSES, ECZEMA. Ac. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all Pat|s. 
Sold by all Chemist*. TJ-d . bib Ac per boT, or JMJ4I free fur F-O- from 
Pn jmeinr. F BURGESS. s».Cr ay’t, Inn Road- London. Advice gratii. 


1 Gem,’ 6 9 
‘Miniature,’ 10 9 
* Favourite 16 6 

hi M-nt| 

NEW 

h <if 

ALKlNC 

fitiudii Ci,r 

World | 

co,, 

ye art 


DON’T SNEEZE. 

I.'ohli in Sutuiiiir are tliitmFin^. 

D R MACKENZIE’S 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling Bottle 

It Instantly RELIEVES and CURES 
COLD in the HEAD, NERVOUS HEAD¬ 
ACHE. A Specific for HAT FEVER. 
Relieves Neuralgia in the Head, 
Faintness, &c. 

Solil by ChemiMs and Stores. Price 
fl./- ; or if Unable to obtain, 

REFUSE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 

and send 14 Stamps, and it will be sent 
post free from ihe Proprietors, 

MACKENZIE S CUBE DEPOT,READING, 


has been famed as a Patent 
Still (not a Pot Still) Scotch 
Whisky and recommended 
by the highest Medical 
Authorities as free from 
excess of object ionable 
impurities and containing 
those essentials of quality 
which make 
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CHAMPION’S EVIDENCE. 

r. ALFRED T. YEOUMANS, 
e World's Walking Champion and 
Record Breaker, 27, Hark Street, Swansea, 
writes, February 29th, tgoS: “Dear Sirs,—I 
strongly recommend the notable Wine Tonic, 

'* Wincarnis,’ to all athletes when training. It 
is an absolute, wonderful tonic, nourishing and 
invigorating, and unsurpassable for purity and real 
genuine merit as a restorative.” 


WE INVITE 
YOU TO SEND 
FOR FREE 
TRIAL BOTTLE. 

See Coupon 
Below. 


f COLEMANS 


rncanus 


The Wine Tonic. 


THE WAY TO GAIN 
HEALTH & STRENGTH. 


14 Where there’s a will there*s a way. 
The will that succeeds is the will that 
grows stronger every day, it is the 
will which overcomes obstacles. There 
is no waiting for “something to turn 
up w ; the man who wills proceeds to turn things up. A person with 
such a will is never the “creature of circumstances ,J : he is a master 
of them* In these days of stress and strain in business a man requires 
a will made up of nerve and health and strength and energy. This 
philosophy is not voiced to make you think that “ Wincarnis n can 
create within you the fire of earnestness and perseverance. No ; 
but the famous Wine Tonic can contribute to your success by raising 
the strength of your stamina, by rousing your energies, by bracing 
your nerves, and by increasing and purifying the circulation. 


TRIAL BOTTLE 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Over three hundred thousand trial bottles 
of ** Wincarnis’* will be given away 
this year for the purpose of allowing 
anyone to lest its ionic properties free 
of charge- 11 Wincarnis ** forms a 
mo$t delicious beverage, and can 
be taken regularly with meals to great advantage* Sold by all 
Wine Merchants, but only by Chemists and Grocers holding 
Wine Licenses. 

Btuvait of Imitations. 


SIGN THIS COUPON. 

* Send three penny to pay cost of carriage, either with or without 

this coupon, st> long as you mention The Strand Magazine, and 
you will receive a trial bottle of <4 Wincarnis " free of charge, 

NAME............... 


ADDRESS.. 


The Strand Magazine, June* iqqS. 

8end to COLEMAN & CO,, Ltd, 

WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 


fcGoosfte 
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DRINK & DRUG 

HABITS 

CURED FREE. 


Our JO 6 treatment, including highly quaJitmj 
medical advice; offered free to every sufferer whoKnA 
full name and addles 

The Teetolia system uf treatment not only eupprt*** , 
the crave for Alcoholic Stimulants and cirtkg^ he: 
actually creates a permanent distaste for them, 
whilst perfectly harmless tu the most delicate \ h-t™ 
nf either sex, acta as a revivifying tonic, butiding n 
the wasted tissues and invigorating the entire nm k& 
system, thus obviating that fearful sinking fadm? >i. 
collapse which invariably overcomes the |iatn-[f.- 
resolution to abstain from alcoholic liquor. 

Thousand* have been cured by Teetolia treat m< 
and WE GUARANTEE TO CURE YOU. I 
ordinary price of our course of treatment is lots 
if you write m, mentioning this magazine, we umh iu* 
to Betid you the full lG/ti treatment al^vhitely fre* • i 
charge* If you arc satisfied with the b* ut ^t 
then send us 1\0. for 10,6; if not we .simply tike jum 
word and the treatment costs you nothing. 

Do not hesitate ■ but write ua to day, addrassiEurT - 
TeeUilia Treatment Co., 97 * New Oxford Sto- 
London, W.C., and by return of post a privet* o 
so i tat ton sheet, together with Full particulars, will r 
forwarded post free in plain envelope. Write now. 
there is no object in waiting till to-morrow. 


App|? 
i t O V ft . 

htiicfc or 
ink to tlu? 
i h u tu b s f 

Pfcn JIT 
|>H.pr- r, HCIIi.l 
wir h birth da to 
a ii 4 t 1 ci i « ''if 
knrjwni. P.o. for 


i't, to 


clirirt 


jiihl 




LO'iiliilon 


t’REE 


frfjui dj ni t 


Every 

Letter 

Strict ty 
ConlidemiaL 

\o Names and 
Addresses 
Published. 


MADAME Y. IZ-RA, 

31 New Bond 8 t T Lcmdon,W 


An Actor‘Trtii 
pmved Truth ■ 

C. B, e — You save 

wit 1 1 nem&rkatjltf in 
flight rircunitHacuti 
of mj life," 

A m e rl c it n 
Consul:—' Vim 

hit pulton ni 
t>trof thing?. 


Pic- 
No. 

HA f p 'III 

ny jwwt, 
retailing Kflira and 
■ i» loii^ fongntteai p 

lie described ac:- 
nurKalj mjr |»re 

iX nurFimrut 
uifi uml muve> 

IDOIlLK." 

0 


llJlTfi 


SUNDAY STRAND 

THE BAPTIST TIMES AND FREEMAN describes it as “the moil interesting and brilliantly edited of all ihe 

religious magazines," and as 11 always good." I 

- T he JUNE No. contains: - 

Four Splendid Complete Stories. 

Two Articles of Exceptional Interest in 

THE ORIENT IN LONDON, or How the Missionary Exhibition Grew, By J. II OLDER NESS Gale. 

Profusely i I [unrated wii.h Special Phuios nnd Pictures. ( 

FITZGERALD THE POET : His Haunts and Friends. By Mgrj.kv AtiAMS- 

^ Freely illustrated by Pictures specially secured for this article. 

PLAIN THOUGHTS CN GREAT SUBJECTS. By Prof. Peake, NLA These papers 
5 are admittedly the most important contributions to popular theological thought being published. 

THE REV. J, STUART HOLDEN, M.A* f Vicar of Su Paul's, Port man Square, writes the 
“ BIBLE TALKS 11 each month* 

In the JUNE issue will be found full information of 

“THE SUNDAY STRAND” TOURING CIRCLE, 

And an Unprecedented Offer of Magnificent Engravings. 

! ON SALE MAY 30. Prime SIXPENCE. ; 
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THIS COUPON MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER, 

Every possible size is made The**- are only a few of the moM popular 
s,fwok fiend ball the price you usually pay, and state whether a 10 . or 

12 exposure spool is requited. 


Widtn and 
Name to 
order by. 1 

Size of 
Picture. 

Usual Price 
of Six Exp. 

Spools. 

Special 

Sample 

Price, 


/ chef. 

i. d 

d. 

nA 

« 2k 

0 7 

3* 

7 J B 

n * yi 

0 to 

5 

nc 

3! - yk 

0 it 

si 

31 

ai ^ 4i 

1 6 

9 

31A 

3i * 3* 

1 9 

to* 

31 

yi * 3 * 

" 3 

74 

4 in. 

4 K 5 

t it 

111 

5 in 

5 x 4 

t f E 

111 


m 

£ "I 

t tiT 
ft 


*= «— 
& c 3 


The offer is nal Jtfm- 
trd to iftts itfl; aj$y 
fen-wt'rt spoof r« n. be sup¬ 
pled. Pont forget to 
give the fjtH n*m* of 
your ('amero. anti ffc 
size picture il takrs, 
mirf i$ cm* this * oufum 
out And mclw it iritlt 
ymr Order,. 


Ask your Photo-Supplies Dealer to give you Ensigns " next time. 


HOUGHTONS LTD., 

The Largest Manufacturer* of Photographic Apparatus 
im Great britain (Estabu^hep 

88 89. High Hoi born, LONDON, W.C. 


How you can test a spool 
of the “ Ensign ” Roll Film 


at Half-price. 


Spe ial offer to the Readers of the ■■Strand 
Magazine" who are interested in Photography. 


The i4 Ensign" Roll Filin has the largest i-ale 
of any Film made in this country. It is faster, 
has better keeping qualities, greater latitude, and gives 
better, brighter prims than any Roll Film in exteieno. \i is Non-cur table, is 
loaded And. unloaded in Daylight, and can he developed in any Daylight 
Developing Box, Tank or Machine without previous preparation. " " E/sign 1 
Spools fit every make, and every pattern of Roll Film Camera on the market. 
Photo Dealers all over the World Fell the British Made “Ensign" Film and all 
discriminating Amateur Photographers are using it with the greau^t success. 
The universal verdict is, “ We have never used anylhmg qmir m;> grind before,” 
To prove the wonderful quality of thia British-Made Film 
to those Amateur Photographers who have not hitherto used it, we propose 
to supply SpoaU to the value of £1.000 at half-price. Doubtless there are 
many users of Film Cameras who only know of films of American manufacture. 
Here then is a chance to try a reliable British film, made at Warwick by Austin 
Edwards, the greatest Film Specialist in England. Take this opportunity of 
feting the leading British-Made Roll Film, and prove 
For yourself what perfect him negatives are Like. Only 

one ipool will be lent In each applicant at Ihete 
reduced price*, and thi* advertisement will not 

appear again. No spool can he Sent at a reduced price 
unless the coupon i* enclosed, with remit lance, State 
the full name and make of your Camera, and mention 
the size picture it akes 

Send the Coupon now as the demand will be enor¬ 
mous. Money will tie returned after i'l^ooo worth of Films 
have been duUnbuirti, a^ this offer cannot h ■ extended. 



Thirsty ? 


You may make the most 
refreshi n& aud healthful 
drtiik known fnr -il 4 pUoo, 
which i< 

MASON'S BOTANIC BEER, 

Setnl uh today a wonj to rover 

THtetage, atm will send you otir inmi- 
Phlet. "Hints on brewing, which ron- 
ti*ina iDUfli raluable infon nation. A 
Sample Bottta sent *>i j* lUoijia. frV 
uddrvfcK of u«uv*t agent send a]Hwteard v 
Aokt4T9 Wanted KvrmvfiiiHK, 

NEWJALL A MASON, 
Nottingham. 


Good! 

It’s Mason's, 



The Mark, of Qualify 

ERN’S 


ZOR 

uar&nteed 


Electrically Tempered, Genuine Hollow around, 

THE PERFECT BLADE - 

Black: Handle - 2/6 Ivory - Sfm 

7 IN CASE for a CUINEA 

To t* oMffiflm fFtrvi^rA <f?l fw'e'i. pn f y- 

IBM’S ATQB CO., * A 6, Moor Lane London, E.C. 
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with an 


Eadie 

Coaster 

fitted to your cycle 


SAFE BECAUSE— 

tt is atpeblc uf ihe most gradual application. 

SAFE BECAUSE— 

it is a brsikc absolute in its unerring, immediate 
efficiency. 

SAFE BECAUSE- 

jusi n slight backward pressure of the ped Is 
ami _i r f»wr brake is a not an 

apology for one. 

SAFE BECAUSE - 

ihe Kadie Coaster is (apart from its brmg 
all British) known to be the twst in the 
world, and ii is made and guaiaiHeed by 
The Birmingham Small Arms Co,, Ltd , 
i lie firm be>t known for cycle fittings. 


THE EAJ>IE COASTER CAN BE FITTEB 10 
ANY CYCLE, 

THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS CO., Ltd., Birmingham. 

FILL IN THIS COUPON. 


Pieise send me free your three famous publications — 

(i j The 6 S,A. Official Handbook. 

' The Wh to and Cold Eacfta Coaster Hook. 

(3) The Purple and Cold Pocket Mileage Chart 

N'amf . .. .- 


,JW 


Strand Magat/tte r June, 


can t 
you 

pictured 

to A ' 
yourself 

the \ \ 
) delights 

l of •. 

„ ^coasting 

Y %C* a >A 


ti you don't #cnd the Coupon you must menti^a :i Jht Strmnd*** 

tV UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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EIFFEL TOWER 


Delicious Light Buns and 
Cakes are made with certain 
success by using Eiffel Tower 
Bun Flour* 

BUN MAKING MADE EASY. 

Lemon, Almond, and Vanilla, Id. 

& 3.Id. pkts. Of all Grocers. 


BUN FLOUR 


' V '-t 




TRELOAR 

FOR 

CARPETS 

AND 

UNOLEUMS 

Send for Catalogue and 
Coloured Plate* of Designs. 


CHI VERS' 

HOME . I \\l C ^ 

Grown JArVj &J 

fruit . CANNED 

Chivire A Sons, Ltd. ^ 

Fruit Cwwers. TJMJWTWTT® 

Histon, Cambridge r K V 1 A 9 



CHIVERS’JELLIES 


™ LU " uo "r J | \ 


THE TURK 

For Drink and 

EY CURE 

f. * » ‘ 

Drug Habits. 


I F "”1 

■ 3 i/ ha I 


THE RECOGNISED BRITISH SYSTEM FOR THE HOME TREATMENT OF 
ALCOHOLISM AND NARCOMANIA* 

The Turvey Treatment, which occupies from three to seven weeks* and may be 
taken at patient's own house without interference with business or daily routine, 
will be found efficacious in all cases and every phase and stage of Alcoholic or 
Drug Excess. Unlike all other systems* each patient is prescribed fur individually* and the necessary 
Specific prepared by a highly qualified English Physician, who may be consulted free by paiitnls or 
their friends, personally or by correspondence. (A private Consultation Sheet is sent to each enquirer.) 
CANON MACINTOSH* referring to a chronic case cured five years age, states: 

111 The patient has never since bad the slight eat desire lo touch alcohol apin, and he has told me that even the smell of 
“spirits is to him now quite offen^ivy* t He was formerly a martyr to an insatiable crave for Alcohol, hut ngw, ihanks to 
“the Turvey Treatment, is a changed man, Lem purely and spiritually." 

MR. THOMAS ' OLMES, the famous mission worker, writes: 

“ I have tried the Turvey Treatment upon the worst cases of Dipsomania ] could find. 1 soon saw the effects of your 
“cure. Their physical condition improved, they became bright and hopeful”In fact, new men." 

MR- LA DOUCHE RE, In “ Truth," states : “ Their Treatment has had really good results/' 

THE TUaVBY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY OF ABROAD. 

Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England Temperance Society, 

Patients or their friends are invited to call fur free consultation any day between io and 5.30 (entrance Heddon Street^ 
or to write, mentioning T11 R Stkand Magazine for Trealise and Consullaiion Sheet, post free — 

Med. Supt. T TURVEY TREATMENT C0„ LTD,, 133 & 135, RICENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

RESIDENT CASES TAKEN. Telegrams. “ TURVERT. LONDON/' Telephone: 54«4. CERRARD. 

A High-class Sanatorium open for Resident Cases. Moderate Inclusive terms, 

■Tlertvmen and others inyertMed in cstfrs I among (he poorer classes l ^ e Hon. Sec* t Tukvsv 

Digitized by^-OOglC UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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■ - - Where to go for tHe - 

Whitsun Holidays 


G± Consult THE WEEK-END 8 HOLIDAY ABC 61, 

to find a Suitable Pleasure Resort in England, Scotland, and Wales- 

THE MOST CONCISE AND USEFUL HANDBOOK AND GUIDE with 

FULL TRAIN SERVICES AND FARES SMSST * 1 HOUDAY RESORTS 

FROM 

London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds. 


Lists of Hotels and Boarding 
Houses with Terms 

PER DAY AND PER WEEK. Rooms can be booked either 
direct, or apply Hotel Dept, 

The Week - End and Holiday ABC, 
119, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Ask for It at Bookstalls, Newsagents, or Railway 
Receiving Offices, or write to the Publisher. 


There is Something to Interest Everybody in the JUNE Number of 

THI CAPTAIN 

A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 44 OLD BOYS,” 

IN THE KING r $ NAME is a fine story of a ride for life, by Travacs Rtay. 

CRICKETHRS should read PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKET, by E- H. D. Sewell. 

THE LOST LAMBS is a public school serial, by P, G. Wodehouse, 

CYCLISTS are catered for in the CYCLING CORNER* which deals with the construction of 

a Home-made Cycle Stand, and other seasonable topics. 

THE WAYS THAT ARE WILD is a story of a gentleman poacher, by Brew Moix>han. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS will find many useful lips in ihe CAMERA CORNER, including Hints 

on Printing, Testing Shutters, Cracked Negatives, Mysterious Fogging* etc* 

BROWN’S BIKE is an amusing story of an amateur's invention, by C. B. D, 

STAMP COLLECTORS ought not to miss the article by E. J, Nankivell on 4t The Stamps 
of Mtcklenburg-Schwerin, ,T 

BIG MAC is an episode of the Canadian liack woods, by JoHtf MACKIL 

EDWARD STEP* RL*S* t gives advice on rainy topics in ihe NATURALISTS' CORNER* 

THE IRON HAND is a serial of the days of Cromwell, by HERBERT IlAYRNS. 

“DRESS REFORM" and “OPEN LETTERS TO COUNTY CRICKET 
CAPTAINS" are the titles of Competitions open to alh 

Price SIXPENCE. Now Realty. 

Or Post Free Sjd. from GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., DepC 5, Southampton Street, Strand, London. W.C, 


mauMifiiHmiii 


* o 



CONTENTS; 
Train Bervlcei, 
Ordinary and Week- 
End Fares. 

Week-End and Longer 
Holidays at Sea. 
Calendar of Pleasure 
and Sport -Oolf Links, 
etc., at all the principal 
Pleasure Reports, 

Hotel & Boarding 
House Tariffs. 

Continental Re Aorta 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Please do not suppose that 

_ GFANOLA 

D igestive Biscu its 

are only suitable for invalids and children. 
They ar : delightful biscuits for afternoon tea— 
with hitter or cheese at lunch—or when taken 
as a light snack by themselves. 

The fact that they are so much more 
easily assimilated than any others is in great 
measure due to the large quantity of rich, 
fresh milk used in their manufacture, combined 
with a certain proportion of specially prepared 
malt. 

Send to-day for free sample. 

MACFARLANE, LANG & Co., 

LIMITED 

Victoria Biscuit Works, Imperial Biscuit Works, 

GLASGOW. LONDON, S.W. 


■II ll l l11III I Hi l l II rf 


TTOTTM 
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[ READY JUNE 9. 

• ■ . THE » i T i 

Smartest Magazine of the Day 



Summer Double Number 


of the 



SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


A Thrilling Serial Story 

BY 

MARY E. MANN, 

ENTITLED 

“A HEART SMITER.” 

Read this Splendid Story. 


COMPUTE STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Practical Instructions on Fancy Work, 
The Making of Children's Clothing, Home 
Decoratbns, Dressmaking, Millinery, 

SOCIETY*—With the. newest Portraits, 

D R A /VI A * — Beautifully illustrated by 
Photographs. 

House Beautiful, Table Decorations* Health, 
Cookery, Fashions, Fancy Work, Millinery, 
The Pretty Girls 1 Page, Busy Hour, Quiet 
Hour* Etiquette, Health, Chats about Children, 
Novelties for June, etc. 

GIVEN AWAY. 

Paper Patterns 

LADY’S Dainty KNICKERS 

and 

BOY’S AMERICAN BLOUSE 

ORDER AT ONCE! 

Price 6dm By / tost f 9dm 

"The Lady’s World” Office: 

6, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DON’T LOOK OLD 



A Fair, Beautiful Skin, 


DARKEN YOUR DREY 
HAIRS WITH 

LDCKYER’S 

HAIR 

RESTORER. 

Rfractlvi, Safe* Clean. 

Economical. 

Lockjrfcr'a drepflii |o* perfectly 
ruilurml nhnd«. Grey hair It 
fetal to the nrrwpmsof many. 

Steadily end *!j Ijftfkfflr'g and rpE*Jn ymir employment. Tt pre- 
serr^ fhe Appearance, «mbtllinhes the Hair„ rtihlIIif Improves Its 
condition. With s refutation of 4€ YKArL% Locfcjrcra stilt 
holds tlie field ifl the ncrct EtA.fr Restorer. it in certain in its 
HctUm and dm»nnt ■tain the skin. [jockyfr * Urge. Icw-^rictd 
bottka »ld eTenprhcre, or by post for 1 ^8 from 

l PRFPKR A CO., LU., B.dfonl Utamtwr, LOSDOJ, S.g. 



SULPHOLINE 

The Famous Lotion. 

FOR 35 YEARS the 
REMEDY FOR 

Eruptions, Pimples* 
Redness Psoriasis, 

Roughness, Rashes* 
Eczema, Scurf, 

Acne, Blotches, 

Spots, Rosea. 


SULPHOLINE Shilling 
Bolt lea Everywhere. 

Sample Bottle sent Gratis 

A Trial Sample of StJLPHOLTNK sent pewt frer on receipt of 
Id. itaiup to pay cost M r arris#*, to all reader* cnelmri nf 
this advert LK-ment. 

J. PEPPER & Ofc, Ltd., Buford Laboratories* tOim* S.L 


PEPPER’S T IONIC 


The Old Preparation. 

A Sew Departure. 

DOUBLE QUANTITY. SAME PRICE. 


The recognised! source of 
Health, Strength, Energy, 
Nerve, Mental, and Bodily 
Vigour. The cure for Influenza* 
Neuralgia, Prostration, Indi¬ 
gest Lon, Ba d A ppe tHe, l n som n ia. 
Languor, Instability, and. the 
many other symptoms tndi* 
eating a shaky nervous system. 

Special Note ! t J —- "■ Insist 
on having Pepper's Tonic / 1 


A FREE TRIAL SAMPLE 

of Pepper's Tome sent post free 
on receipt of sd. in stamps to 

pay postage. 

Bullies I/- ami ! ■ cyyp-y- 
zk^gotffl ° rd « 1 



- ,#>U j rourtelf together. 

UhoratoiT, MmWJ* Aft, 
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f/t 

K^Zhe rff&alfh Carpet 

rr his liken years of en«Uy experiment to perfect the 1 ' LilJranJ " — the strongest *nd 
most durable LhiJprt on the in trket. The " Ludcord ” in iiimlast. It ii rvTamblt?— 
bote that. It in low In price., fosrauKj woren on t m^'LlI Wrru Then 1 are numerous 
imitariunsi— Why 7 Sec that .ynn jret the real Lhing—Trtdoar* ' Ludcord. J 

u.« . 3yd«. by 2yda, lO fl Can bi supplied in 

nSZZrTSOi 3+ydfc „ 3yds.. . .18 6 Stair Carpels and 

/vL^a 4ydfc ,, 3yds, 21^ Rug*. particular* 

ATtut* l*.xr* i}3i ” ajy^ . aifl »*nton application. 

Been toi Fithcms *su Fun Luts. 

TRELOAR & SON (Dept. 26), Ludgate Hill, London, E.C+ 


f 

f 

i 

i 

4 

i 

r 

i 



Skilled or Unskilled—which ? 


When so much depends on the workmanship of a bicycle, why buy 
one that is mainly produced by girl and cheap labour? 

To really enjoy cycling you must have entire faith in the quality of 
the bicycle you ride ; but tan you have this w hen it has been constructed 
by unskilled hands? 

Triumph Cycles are produced in the only large cycle works not 
employing girl or woman labour—mi ly British .drilled mechanics are 
engaged in their production. Surely this is a guarantee worthy of 
the name. 

Triumphs are faultless tn construction and cost no more to buy* 

May we send you our Cat dogue telling all about them, post free? 

Prices range from £6-15-0 to £15-17-0. 

Eisy Payments from 10 /- monthly. 

TRIUMPH MOTOR CYCLE -the** No Worry” Machine, £48. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO*, Ltd. (Dept- 11 9.11.’% COVENTRY. 

LOM DON i €-B* Holbprn VI aduct, E,C. LE EDS | 4. King Edward St. 

MANCHESTER; 160* Deaneg&te. GLASGOW t 101, HLtohvU St* 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 



f 
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Protect your Health, 

Izal means borne protection against disease. It is 
the one disinfectant you can rely upon to kill germs 
at their inception and completely remove bad smells, 
Izal is as safe to use in drawing-room as in stable or 

yard, for it Is harmless to animals and human beings, 
non destructive of clothes, but positive death to all 
germs. A shilling bottle makes 20 gallons. 


THE PERFECT DISINFECTANT. 

Sold everywhere, frL, 1 /*. 2/6 and 4/6 a bottle 

A VALUABLE BOOK. Write to-day for "The 
Rules of Health," a valuable book on home disinfection 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson, F K,S,E. Sent Free, 
Address—Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd., 

Dept. 34, TbcmdifTe, nr. Sheffield. /f* 



With 


Wax 


>— 


With 

BafTo 


D A ECU ENLARGES TH£^ 
DnrrU moustache, 

Tmlnt and prernaotef th* growth of 
mouJitftrhi' and tKtrJ. CnntAint no 
tmn By il* u«e waxy ftp!* 1 *nnca 
is obrlitM, nor does tlie niouRta* he 
requi re tw tating to h point, the hair 
Rloppitlg iui brujihed. thereby iimklllg 

bhvunlMsemwL Of nil Haiidrestem, 
etc., or 1>'* P.O. to Tb* Hpttn. 
Perfumery Co M P.M.F. Dtp!.. 

S, Cheapalde, Hcsttlngham. 




YEARS’ 


The 


IDEAL SHOE! 


Jut* SolM&Klfatt aH othm 
for ffount u ad all Sport a. He*t for 
uwrhri who ham to istamf nil 
dap long. 

]ttr, Evtn, H 4 - 
TUUhkll Wn.lL 
L a m h e t h . 
writw 17/114)91: 

pair 
Instad Hi e 

ik»tIj o yearn. ri Mr. CcnroiPoiiftHt Station Street, Saltburn, writ®* 
(t M.04I: “ Hai e worn lut pair dally, tod And I can do 12 hours on uiy 
feul with eon.” 

BucLom Length of Walking Sho,-. 

Colour—Drawn. HLck, or White 
A. Hnin Shu** jwithmit Hitii|npitigi 
]>. Superior {Jnntfta nut per illustration) 

Boult. »ust rtshiug, ctlmhlug, / 

IHUn Sin 

C&ilTlft Leitlier-SoW 
Rwl Rubber [Fine Brown 
Leather tJolw, White 

If three nur« at one 
Font free Vttitfd KiMhtvm y 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE 


itrunir 


Fridas Ipqet free]. 
Children's. Ladies'. Oent h i. 

.. lp 14 1/10 

— as 2B 

.. - 3- 3 3 



NO LADY 

need despair of 
possessing a truly 
elegant and grace¬ 
ful figure* who will 
invest in a pair of 

DOMEN 
BELT 
CORSETS. 

Invaluable to those fndrned to Corpato’ 

Send for (free) Price List No. 15 D. 

Domen Belts Co., Lid- 

456, STRAND (Charing Cross), W.C. 




I 
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White Shirts 


fitted with 
our original 


Reversible Cuffs 


Wear twice as long as ordinary Shirts. 

Thsif economic advantages are apparent at a glance. By permitting the Shirts to he worn 
twice with absolutely fresh Cuffs each time, they reduce the laundry bill by one half, 
and the Shirts with less frequent washing wear twice as long. The invention has commended 
itself to hundreds of thousands of Customers all over the world. 

SEVEN STYLES AT ONE PRICE. 

SAMPLE SHIRT 


3'9 

POST FREE, 

OR SIX SHIRTS FOR 

216 


THE CUFF 

fed 

l f J 

L 

Che FIRST DAY 

. 


NOTE!—These Shirts are 
sent out unlaundried just as they 
leave the factory, and are 
guaranteed equal when dressed 
to the 6/6 Shirt of the ordinary 
Trade, They are sold direct 
from the needle to the customer 
at wholesale prices. 


STYLE 

A 

Ordinary Front, with Hertnililf 
CulT*. 

STYLE 

E 

Short " Busin ton " Front, with 
Kevemibl* Cuff*, 

STYLE 

C 

OrdlDuy Front, with Single Cuffs 

STYLE 

D 

Short " Runiness " Front, with 
Hingle Cuff*. 

STYLE 

E 

Short ■' Bushvrts’ Front, with 
Wristbands for *tt*chinx Oalh. 

STYLE 

F. 

Evening Front, w ith Single t 1 ufFt. 

STYLE 

C 

Evening Front, with Kevenihie 
Cuffs. 


When ordering mention style 
chosen, size of COLLAR 
worn, and whether to open at 
back or front. 

stage 3/* extra 
half-dozen. 


per 

Catalogue of 
Post 


Men*s 

Free. 


Wear 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, LTD., Shirtmakers, GLASGOW. 




Premier Bicycles have 
the largest m the world. 

Over 8Q P OOG New Premiers were 
told during ihc 1907 Season, which proves 
their popularity. 

They are made in the most up-lo-date factories 
by modem machinery and skilled engineers who ere 
ihemjelvps Cyclists. 

The price? ranee from £5 5 s. to £18 18 a., in 26 
Models, every da** of Cychsl being entered for. 

The Exclusive f-raturea embodied in Premiers include: 

L The Famous Premier OH Bath Case that 
Does Not Leak — Premier Roller Lever 
Brakes Helical Tubing — Trues Frame, 

CIO., which make I hem the most diitinchve 
Bicycles on the market. 

Send for the Premier Souvenir ^ 
and Catalogue, 




PREMIER CYCLE CO., LIMITED. 

^COV ENTB Y . 


I*. Hoitaro Viaduct. LONDON. 
A Dunifate. MANCHESTER 

___ 


That M Feeling 

“My suffering from debility, dizziness, 
depression, and lack of appetite, and that 
tired feeling, lasted on and off for 18 years,” 
says Mrs. Ellen Wales, of ij, Bramber Rd., 
West Kensington, London. “Though I 
went lo many different doctors, and also 
attended at various hospitals, their 
medicines and advice never did more than 
give me a very brief relief. Then I had 
a course of Ch&s* Forde's Bile Beans, 
which, to my surprise, cured me, and 
gave me such health and brightness as 
1 never remember enjoying before.” 


se. you _ 
Forde'i ,r Bll® 
Bwi — the 
hind tb *,t 
cured Mrs. 
Wale*. 


FOffcSS; 

U' ifradefWk^ 


B UeanS" 

ILI0USNES5 


[ G U R E: HIAQACNT, WQtGESTlOff. COffSTfPATtQH, J 
DEB/L/TV FEMALE WEAXMESSES. PILES. i 
DIZZINESS. SALLOW COM PL EXtO*5- 
PIMPLES AMD ALL LIVER 

, & STOMA CM TROUBLES. 

- 

At*- 
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Unequivocally Endorsed by Musicians 
and Experts as “The Best of All." 


|/5>-Piano 
Players 

from 20 guineas up. 
'Cash or small Monthly Payments 

A tteneroum allowance far oW 

playerm and pianot in exchange. 


PLAYLEP/Am 


THE Only Interior Player 
adapted for use with horizontal 
grand pianos and that can be 
operated by electricity if desired. 


THE Best Proof of its superi¬ 
ority is the fact that the 
“Neola" is the only player 
which may be had on trial. 


LIBRARY OF THE VERY LATEST MUSIC PCJR ALL PIANO PLAYERS AT LOWEST PRICES. 

Recitals daily at 94. REGENT ST.. W. 


\ 

In the JUNE 

GRAND 

MAGAZINE OF FICTION 

I there is a < 

I Long Complete Novel, 

‘ comprising about fifty pages* entitled u The Man from Rome*” 

By MISS MARIE VAN VORST, 

and the very best story ever written 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 

Every admirer of “ Dagonet M of “The Referee” should read this 
story, which he himself declares to be the best story he has ever written. 


And about 12 other Complete Stories. 

ii ralrrom 

ON SALE MAY 30 - JJNh PffiNJlT NET, 
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0£ G/?£4£ MZ{/£ /ZV S/C/TAfSS 


A unique and light diet for Invalids and Dyspeptics. 

It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can 
be made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 

In Tine at 1/6 and 8/- of Chemists, 4c. 1 large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,37,Lombard St., LONDON. 

p»“The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for* Adults and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Alienburys" Foods for Infants. 



ATHLETIC GOODS 


Supplied by us direct to the player In any part or the Globe. Carriage 
Paid U. K- Orders from Abroad should Include Carriage. 

SOME SPECIALITIES FROM OUR CATALOGUE 
THE IMPERIAL CRICKET RAT. Every one warranted ta last a season. New 
one sent if they fail, 21/- each ; 3 for 90/*. Treble Rubber Combiiiatjon 
Handles, * 


OTHER BRANDS, 17/9, 14/9, tl/ft, 10/9, 9/9, and 0/9 | all guaranteed. 
CRICKET BALLS, best Leather, rfand^Stitched, 3/fl, 4/9, 5/3. and 5,0. 

~ * * and 


L 5/0. 


litd UlClj I IrtllU-iJllLLIICU , a.V, — I 1 V, < 

CRICKET STUMPS, per set of 6 with Bails, 2 3, 3 3, 4/3, i 
LEG GUARDS, 3/e, 4/S, 5 0, 0/0, 6 6 per pair. 

CRICKET SACS, 6/-, 0/6, 7/9, 10 6 to SO/-. WHITE SHIRTS, I B, 3/0, 4,6. 
FLAHHEL TROUSERS, 5/9, 6,9, and 10 0. 

CRICKET GOODS. HOCKEY COOPS. | CDCC ° ur CWTALOOUE eo.itn.lM 

cymnastic coods. rittt. js^ras 

RUNNING OUTFITS* f gladly to all appUeoiiti post fraa. 




S. WILLS & CO.,^.^r OLDHAM 



They keep dust 
~ away from your books 
and enhance the beauty of 


Inglesant’s 
Sectional 

BookcaSeS. E ^ or .'hejvei— buy a .<■<!mn 


ai you want it. Always a com¬ 
plete bookcase whatever 
the sixe. Wdi finished 
»n many styles, ai*d 
British made. 

ILL US. CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 

T. INGLE9ANT tk 
SONS, Ltd., 

Hopscfalr BtreSt, 
LEICESTER, 

Aueirra* Show Rijoais, in 

Name of unrest on Jityifi 
cution. i 


PURE 

-WOOL- 

is the only entirely satisfactory 
material for UNDERWEAR in 
cold and changeable climates. 

See that you wear ihe celebrated 

'SQUIRREL BRAND' UNDERWEAR 

made by Cartwright ^ W»rn*rs T Ltd., 
for over 100 years from the veiy best Aualralian 
Wool. Guaranteed unshrinkable, and obtain¬ 
able in Natural, Silver Grey. Pink, and 
White from &U libadiitZ IDruptr*, Hosiers, etc. 

See the M Jpdtogl M \vtamp c^ rfrfjfsr garment* 
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Nsver 

Pails. 


It is not ;in 
experiment but 
hsas bean iti use 
for over sluty 
yearn throughout 
the civilised 
world. It is the 
best, and the 
best is always 
the cheapest. 


Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 

World’s 

Hair Restorer, 


Qu I tidy changes 
i gray hair to Itf 
pi natural 
iB colour. 


Cut this advt. out and send it, together 
with P, 0,0, or stamps 4s,, to 114, 
Southampton Row, London, and a FULL. 
SIZED LARGE BOTTLE will be sent 
CARRIAGE PAID anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. ff. 



A PERFECT SHOE 


FOR EVERY LADY. 

PERFECT STYLE 
PERFECT FIT 
PERFECT FORM 
PERFECT EASE 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 
because 

HONESTLY PLANNED 6- BUILT. 


The Gentlewoman’s 

K 

SHOE 


For IUu*tmtc4 and nain? e/ nmrfU Apent, wr iiP- 

*K* Boot Manufacturers, KENDAL 




tKc 


PEV/RITER 

is not an ordinary 
machine,it does’ 
all that other machines will do 
(but better), and has conveniences 
to be found nowhere else. Its 
simplicity makes it light and 
portable, as well as durable and 
cheap; in fact, it gives 

ALL the QUALITY FOR 
HALF the PRICE <&££). 

List 2$ tetls hate it dant, j:o$t free from 

The 

filickensderfor 
Co,, Ltd., 

& & 10, Cheapelde, 
EC., 

A u ! kri^e 




CORR1HQE A CO-* 33a 


FRILLED SPOT 

SflMSS. MUSLIN 

Mulru IvilliL.pUlB 
CautuAht Cloth. it>a widen** 
Tapaatrlft* from 1«| pef fttL 
Cf«tonnQi from 5*4- per 
QorHngA Art ® 1Jj 

Frtrf Li&t of Lam Curlai** fljn* 
/.uiijifitni, Furniture A* 

■Uht nnaan'i Walk. 



1 


BAYLISS, BAYL?SS, 

Ltd- 


mm 


UBt 

Fret 


Lou; 

Prices. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
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T UF pmwetiC' is an excellent time id ren]finish 
jmiT tea and brealdMt war*. Ik> nut tw coiv 
tent with iucompleU Krvirsi u lu»n ati nctj ve table* 
ware ran be bad *0 cheaply from the frown Pottery 
—and it make* inch a difference to a table. Our 
good? are famous all over the Kingrffim, Every 
article in guaranteed ^:rfrtt in thaif. attractively 
dtimAtHl, and iiiiilhei lit tilt best Style—the low 

priecei are t he result only of large and direct kales. 


Complete Combination Tea and I / , fl 

Breahrut Service | L/ U 

(In Royal Blue and Uokl), 

The Complete Service consists of—& Ti* Cup* and 
.Saucen; 6 Breakfast do. 1 aTei Plfiteft: 6 Breakfast 
Plate*; 3 Calc* Pbilci j 1 Tea Pot, l^jck Lid, llpiriU ; 
1 CrtKjft dug, II pints; 1 Milk Jug; 1 Slop FLisiu ; 
1 Butter Dish wil h Lover; 1 Bacon Irish ; D Kgtf Cu|is. 

Altogether 6 # pfiocnf ter 13 fl. Packed ¥iee 
To Kr*rv Pttrchawr nf Ifti j L^rrirjee uv; piw it tfniqtu? 
LMitni-Vapiwr Ivk*tm*d r £ i whit aero*t, tutfablr Jv r 
ftiniua room* or toadoir. 


In Royal Blue to match the “EMPIRE" 
Combination Set. 

CbtlHiUnr of—19 Mmt, 12 Pudding. 35 Cheeee, and 
15 Soup Plain, P Mnit Dislici. 2 Vegetable DSihfl*, 
2 Bailee Ikmlfl. I Hk>up Tureen and Skml, Al together 


For %-B extra we finish every place in Hewt EngLlah 
Gold. The itvnie rr| without 80 up Plates a.ud Soap 
Tureen (47 pjwsl, IS * ; with Hold. 20 1 *. 
GIVEN A WAY«— Thnrm mo BOVWHR CljWR to 
Kt#ru Furefutwr of tots dinner Sen rice, or th? 
Bucooi it Clock vi th ft pair 0/ I'amui la fruiieA. aU 
rte-Alg out, irilA thii Dinner Service and the Cetfitu- 
wiriou Tra timt Itrtaicfoti Service jindfcfri ityethtr. 
Sot^p JlruvriiT Gt-’AHiSTlsEEi. 

CERAMIC ART CO., Ltd., ffiffliEfi 

Ranker*!: Lloyds Bank. Ltd. 

II In mi rioted rare IJ.^t Free. 



BE UP-TO-DATE 
AND GET A “SWAN.” 


“ SWAM 

PENS 


are holders, pens, and inkwells 
all in one for Convenience. 

The greatest Comfort lies 
in the perfect and lasting suita- 
bility of the gold nib. 

Economy is obtained by the 
iridium point, which makes one 
" Swan ' J last for years. 

Require no adjustment he fore¬ 
st arf ing—no shaking down of 
ink — futt writing. 

“SWAN” PENS 
are guaranteed. 


Prires 10 /< upward*, post Trim. 

Sold by BhCicmert anti Jewelltn 
Write fur CsiaioK-ije. 

Mabie, Todd & Co., 

79 A BO, High Ho I horn, 
London, W.C. 

Branches— 93, Dhes^ide, E.C, ■ 
ftfu, ftagenl St.. W.; tf Exchange 
Si. t Maiioheniet : and at PA IMS. 
JiRUfl^Em and NEW YORK. 



Whet’s thi 
difference 


Between these two cigarettes ? 

Nicotine mind event llhUt barm even the tdrotigest system 
Tht-rtfurv r-tgm-aioN which bi«ve Lbe choice tobacco flavour 
ftlthout The puitoiumi nicolfue give all Uw pleasure of 
amok mg Without hinn, Such will your favourite brand 
become if fitted with Cftvurgun « Ptalent Filter which 
trail* the nicotine and ruudem the cigurrtk- dust anil 
nice tin* proof, ’kou tau uk your tobacooubt for your 
usu;d brand of hum! made 'ugaitM E-ce. or send Imir fttamps 
ferour ^nrled etiunJe tn>*. postage trve. with list of nai-iil* 
THE HYGIENIC CIGARETTE CO., 11, Bplceai 
Street, Birmingham, 



[AV£ THE SHOPKEEPERS’ PROFIT 


_ by pnrrhiuljig direct nt KiiJtirlrnf' Pric«*, H^nd cash with 

order (^r pay on deli very i tin Ling size anil shape required. 

Clo*e-wcnea J'^uinmu |an K»ldal 1 Guinea] .. lO S 

Superior do,, heavy Eilk hand, Itu^m leather lined, 

A mwbllDdiedExporie M'8*nn IpaJiio.ii flkaiblemitth 

•mut m>WSk teKSV. U. 

tFceto-v* nn CVoMKil Ortfer*. TA exlro,> 


n 

a I 


Pori, 

Free, 
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ELECTRICITY 
BOOK FREE, 

Profusely Illustrated with Photos from 
Life. Write for it to-day. 


IF YOU SUFFER 



finm *'hrumaiUin, Nttualjgu, Con- 
fltipfttn n, tfeivousne*?, Htruiiuht, 
Stomach Trouble c»f any o her 

Write for our 
Valuable Free Book, 


It fiqOaimit hmi* uur vtndvfnl 
tlvs hjILrrie* ctrr y\>u in jour uwn, home, 
ivilh how LLl-i.Ej lciLv disuy by 

miking ihe ruct, n nniww the 

CiL us it, tlieit cur« Lhe to tlay ^ured. 

J 1 l jIV at blllLlih |l|i ^nd ITU Llr 

ris-hes n-aMt-it ti-tfmr ; ami 
lliuhs how you van enjoy 
Ihr famout electric iuLlu 
without (Wt M hutne. 


41 EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE k HOME. BATTERY.* 

This new book also Illustrates ihc new Home Batteries (prices 
9*. 6d. to £4 4*.)% tell a how we sent! a Battery for IQ DAYS' f REE 
TRIAL, II’you are run down or ailing* doti’i wait, WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC MEDICAL CO., 

flfl3 Byron Hours, Fleet St,, London* E.C. 



WAVY 


HAIR 


BATES’ 

FRIZZETTA 

Waviness is the first consideration in modem 
hair-dressing, and without it, however great 
the care expended on the toilet* the touch 
of smartness is lacking. Bates' Frizzetta will 

KEEP the HAIR In CURL or WAVE 

in all weathers, and ladies who desire to look 
their best at the seaside, in the country* or 
motoring, would do well to use a lew drops of 
this perfectly harmless preparation when dressing 
the hair, and so save the worry and unsightliness 
which untidy hair causes. 

O/ Chemists and Stores, price tfb 'sufficient ffir 
several month s j, or Pest Free from maker Jar fjg 
{Foreign Postage if- extra). 

F.W.Bates, I, Brooks’s Bar, Manchester 


RjrqLair 



ARE YOU BURNING MONEY? 


Yes I if yoti are using either Coal or 
Gas for Cooking. Why not use air 
which costs you nothing. 


“RALC” STOVES are now fitted 
- with "Petrolair" burners, 
which obtain their intense heat from 
the air. 300 deg. heal obtained in 15 
minutes, 


Write to-day for Free Booklet* Cata¬ 
logue, and name of nearest agent. 


RIPPINQILLE S ALBION LAMP Co.* Ltd., 


(tin Ml hjfl hi A M 



•Guinea SeC55Ple«s,8/ll „£££•„, 

Cashback fa foil 
if not pleased* 

VI*.. 13 finest qii&lilj Tnblo Mid Dessert Knives |.f \ 
hvKteome plated Table E poon 5 * Fork* 5 3 
19 u Pswrt Hpoona A Fork* 4S r 1ZJ- 

13 « h T« ^pooiiB. 7 ?Ik« \ , t 

dmlt Mustard, E^fl Spoons- Sugar Tonga & 3 * * 

Our lOQfl CAT. hu a.ODO rich Illustrations. Jowellftry, 
Cutlery, Costume. Suit*. Ac WHITE for FACE OAT. 
The Leeds Bargain Co. (Dcpt«3o), 3 Raven Rd., Leeds* 


The Story of 
Wild Flowers 




By Rev. Professor O. HEN9LOW, 

M.A.* F.L*S. F.C.I, 

Everybody who lakes pleasure 'in the fciudy of 
wild nature should read thin mt^reiUnfl little volume, 
It it not a dry-M-dusl ten book, hut a work with life 
in it. Profiuely illustrated, it it one of the 

NEWNES’ LIBRARY 
of USEFUL STORIES. 

Price I*. 

Of all Rook holler'; and Newsagents, or post free 
V2 from (^.JRGE PKriNKS. LTD. 

(Dc ^tjfoFfr !U l l lTPVf '• s ff e Hf.; s 7!" d ' w c - 



I 

I 


1 
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ARNICA 

SOAP 


Strong*! Arnica Tooth Soap 

IntkHptk, prcicrrn while it bciih 
tifl.es—iirwum the braalh—ha ret- 
•nn the (OfU*—will tans the te«Lh 
— * leading dentifrice tor a 

Third of a Century 

The metal park■ 
ace i a Ihemoit 
eonven isn't 
for irftT*l 
Of the home 
'no liquid! 

OT powder 

t" KfiiU or 
wajte, 


25c 

At All 
Druggist a 


STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 

Ideal lor mature, keeps (htikid 
•of! and Emoolh; nothing better 
for chaps, pirn pki, bu r o i, b r u i sea 

and all eruption*. The collar* - 
ltd* metal tube ii convenient and 
unbreakable. If jour dealer 
hasn't it. pend to llp. Sent po»t- 
paid for 2 5 Csnia. 

Guiranteed under the Food 

ktid Di*uri Act, June 30,1906; 

Serial No. 1612 P 

C H. STRONG & CO*, CHICAGO, U.SA* 



to Test. 

Free Trial, Send P.O. for 12/f 

for ^mentation Coeo. sil**rmounud 
handle, hull - markcd. ramor. and 2 

hollow ground blades, strop, uid 

ftlnjpping handle, me., or lend I/ - 
for cheaper model, and if you are not 
•aiiilibd and wtum within bu von day a 
wq will refund your money. Send fof 
Booklet No, 1. 


Special 

Offer 


0/ ail Cutter*. Jt miters. etc. 


SEA BROOK BROS, 

yi, 33 tk 34, 

Feat her* tone St* London* E.C. 


THE LATEST 
AND BEST 


SAFETY 

RAZOR 



The Ideally eaay Boot Polish. rc quifing ni> hard brush-nj 
but just a little rub with a cloth or pad. C hern# Blossom 
is the great Waterproof, FrtMrvilhe Boot Polish, and 
gives \h± most brilliant shifts in the Shorten! po*sib'« 
time to Bok Calf, Glace Kid, and all Boots, J*lock or 
Brown. Dues not dry up in the tin, td.. 4d., tid, tiM. 

The SHILLING OUTFIT is a great boon. _ 

Of Bootmakers. Grocers, Leather 
Merchants, fre 

Buttercup 
Metal Polish 

fives great splendour to mttdls An 
entirely Brhish product used in fhe Royal ■ ■ 

tlnusehoid. Docs not scratch metals. ■ ■ 

Id.. Id.. Ai,. fid. Tift*. Of Grocers, 

O iime n f etc. ■^=: 

Chiswick 

Carpet Soap BLj 

easily cleans all carpets without Lbe 
trouble of taking them up. Removes ink 
stains, restores Original colours Gd- and M ■ 

Is Tins. Carpet Cleaning OUTFIT S fid ■ 


FREE SAMPLE 


of all three will be sent on receipt of id 
Stamp to cover postage: - 


TTVillr 

ml | |^9 9 

liliiilS 

Ej jt) H 
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Miss Allxandba, Carlisle and her 1908 Rudg^-Whiiwortfi ~ 


Rudge -Whil worth 

Britain’s Best Bicycle 


'T'HE BEAUTY of Rudge -Whitworths is in keeping with 
A their sterling quality* Graceful -^light —attractive—they 
compel admiration, Silent and easy running—they represent 
cycle perfection. Strong—staunch —durable — they justify 

our 10-year guarantee* 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR 1908 ART CATALOGUE. 

Its 64 pages accurately illustrate and describe the latest advances 
in Cycle construction, including Variable Gears, Featherweight 
Roadsters, Patent Rust proof Celluloid Finish, All-Steel Flush joint 
Frames, etc. 

'The Ne v 64-page Art Catalogue describes 75 models of 1908 
Rudge-W hit worths, from £3 15 6; or 7 /- monthly* Packing and 
carriage free, Pen Years Guarantee, Post free from 

RUDGE-WHIT WORTH Ltd. (Dept. 201) COVENTRY. 


London Depots 230 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

23 Holborn Viadoct N EX, 


ISO Regent Street. W, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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For 50 years Cantrell & Cochrane’s Belfast 

Ganger Ale has been recognised as the very best Ginger Ale that ts 
made- People know from experience that in flavour—in quality 

Cantrell & Cochrane’s 

BELFAST GINGER ALE 

is unequalled- Ask for it by name, and identify it by the label 
on the bottle, 

CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd-, (Est. 1852 ) 

Works; Dublin and Belfast* Depots : Lollops, Liverpool mid Gi-ashow. 

lx'mdon Ajjents : Findlater* Mackib, Todi> St Ccl, London Bkiihj*-, S.E. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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First Part of a New Serial Publication 


entitled 


The Nature Book 

To be completed in 24 Fortnightly 
Parts at yd. net .each part. 

A Work that tells how to know the Birds , the Animals 
of the Field and IVood, the Insects , the Flowers, the Trees , 
the Clouds , and all delights and beauties of the open air . 


Part 1 
Ready 
May 23- 



Price 


7 d - 

net. 


“COMMON T1GKR MOTHS. 
Photo by ./, /. Ward t Coi'fntr}, 


Photographs by 

RICHARD & CHERRY 
KEARTON, 
DOUGLAS ENGLISH, 
HENRY IRVING, and Others. 


Coloured Illustrations by 

MRS. ALL1NGHAM, 
G. S. ELLGOOD, 

J. MACWHJRTER, 

&c. 


Descriptions by 

THE REV. M.C. H. BIRD, DOUGLAS ENGLISH, HENRY IRVING, 
F. MARTIN DUNCAN, J. LOMAS, W. S. LOCKYER, and others. 

Please write for beautifully 
Illustrated Prospectus at once. 

Original froi 

,p:e 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Bdje Saurage^C 
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FICUROIDS 


REMOVE 


FAT 


If you are like the 
STOUT girl — you 
will become like the 
MEDIUM girl- 
and finally like the 
DAINTY girl —by 
taking 

FIGUROIDS 


No Payment if They Fail 

(NOTE CONDITIONS of this OFFER In EACH PACKET) 

As we know that FIGUROIDS will positively REMOVE YOUR FAT 
AND ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE, we have decided to originate a 
system of NO CURE —NO PAYMENT. 

| You who are too stout can therefore start taking 
FIGUROIDS immediately, feeling confident that 
your fat will be removed. If it is not removed you 
can have your purchase money returned in full. 
Full particulars of this unprecedented offer enclosed 
with every bottle of FIGUROIDS* 

If obesity is to disappear you must actually 
remove fat from the body, which is not done by 
taking acids and purgatives, which are harmful and 
often dangerous. 

The actual fat from your daily food passes from 
the stomach into your blood in minute particles, 
and is carried along in the blood until it touches 
the walls of the little adipose or fat cells. It then 
passes through the walls of those cells, and is 
stored within. 

The only remedy that can actually remove fat must be one 
which so affects the walls of those adipose cells that the fat 
passes out through them, and is then changed into carbon 
dioxide and water vapour, localise only in lhat form can the 
fat pass from the body. The one remedy which acts in that way, 
which is the safe and natural way, is FIGUROIDS, 

In FIGUROIDS, therefore, yon have the one genuine 
scientific remedy for Obesity which acts safely, slowly, and 
naturally. The acid in the blood disappears, and with it also 
the rheumatism and gout associated with Obesity. Remember 
also that FIGUROIDS cannot harm any part of the system r 
and are, indeed, helpful to digestion, while the complexion 
improves and the figure is restored. 

Avoid all unscientific add and purgative preparations, 
which merely remove watery liquid and have no influence 
whatever in removing Tat from the body. Such preparations 
tannot produce permanent results, because it is only by 
affecting the walls of the adipose cells, which contain all the 
fat, that a permanent cure can be effected* 



These diagrams show what fat 
wELhln one Is really like* 

Put in not in Hip body, hut in nil held 

in million* tif little Ju|i[jo*e (mjU*, A *[*h lid 

H er of ttiefc* I'flll* is found jurt under thr nkia 
nver the body. uul ruin'll I* rly uruund the 
wafot ami hip* m women and at unit l tit- hImIo- 
u]ei] ip men lu So. 1 you an* udlpoH ixlh full 
of hit a# Lhfty in trio itoul girl; in No. 2 
of the fat has hem removed frnw ^c.\i 
e®% miking them smaller and liie jrirl thinner; 
in No. 3 i lit; l’oIIh. lire atilt amailler. Indeed nor¬ 
mal. ami the girl hi« ft dainty fiffurt : ttli* 
iravEtn-eziitim ism he Tiroueht *>V.ut nut tiddly 
and with Hfotj only by tut in# Fi#uroida. 


Start FIGUROIDS To-day 


Figii raids are in the form of effervescing tablets or 
powders, put up in bottles of two sizes—a week's treatment, 
price 2/9 ; a month’s treatment, price 11/-* 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores, or, should they be out 
of stock, sent direct from ourselves, forwarded in plain 
wrappers. Use this Coupon RT 


COUPON, 


Order I wo small bottles 
and send this Coupon and 
wc will send you free a 
small box to carry one 
day's treatment; with one 
large bottle we will: send a 
box to carry one day's treat¬ 
ment and containing one 

1 W 1 treatment. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN*' " 
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arcs 

Blouse Retainer 

And 

Skirt Supporter 

ADJUSTED IN A SECOND 


PRICES: 
Cotton Bands, 1/- 
Stlk Bands, 1/6 

Including 6 Safety 
Phi Catches sufficient 
for 3 Skirts. 

fn Black, White or Cray. 
OF ALL DRAPERS. 

If unable to procure* send 
stamp* with ad. extra for 
postage to— 

THm Madam Clair Co- (Dept. IT), 

4 4 5, Love Lane, London, E.C. 


IF \ DU WANT A GOOD CYCLE 

1 Write to IWE. Tkeifl is no eliea piles * | whatever 
| the price) in an inferior crole I nc[[ obIt ih& 
b*et CotpnLry-Eiiacio Machine •- 

pft£Mira, 

ROVERS, 

COURT ROV AILS 
TRIUMPHS, 
swirrsp 
H UMBERS, 
CENTAURS, 

lliam Hatpin* also In Soiled RAGLANS, 

1 and Secpndb&nd Hzvhkm* SINGER. Aid, 

A HIGH-GRADE , _£> yt 

COVENTRY CYCLE. fr * m 

and 12 Tim* Gn&rantGp. Kaiy jit. 
PU.&LJduj Write lo-day Tor 

™ L jfi» and id Hcb toG EORGE KING, 
Cofflottr j tfeai Ci tric Dealer. I 

COVENTRY* J 


Handsome 
Fire Screens 

Direct from Work*, in a perfect 1/ 
livw cuuriiLian : stvinn middle 
imiflts, Itest i^Tfllea English 
Pbitfl Glinu. Hand Fainted, 
Leaded Rack. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money refunded. 

Send for Catalogue 41 B " of 
New D.t&lgnt for loos. 


W. T. TURNER."! 

iAPLE A Co. t 

78, 2B, A 30, City Arcades, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


jWunHmuuvvmvmmvw? 

I < 

Half-a-Million Boys & Girls 
will read (be JUNE 
Number of 

THE 

SCHOLARS’ 


A Penny Monthly Magazine 1; 
for Boys and Cirls. 

Amongst other items will Ge found in this number; 

LOST ON THE OCEAN. 

Our Splendid Serial Story of the adventures of , i 
two boys cast adrift in an open boat. ~ 

TALKS OUT OF SCHOOL 

HOW THE "SCHOLARS’ OWN" IS 
PRINTED. 

BRITISH BIRDS. 

liy R. E. HOLDING. 

HOW TO SWIM. 

SHORT STORIES. COMPETITIONS, & 0 . 


THE Magazine for Children. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 

especially will find that ihe " S< O." supplies 
the long-felt want of a paper that they 
can place before their pupils wiih full 
confidence in its healthy tone and influence, 
an J its peculiarly successful manner of com¬ 
bining AMUSEMENTS INSTRUCTION 


If you have not seer a copy, send l£d. in 
Atampa to the Publishers. 

GEORGE. WEW*EIS, Ltd. {Dept. S). Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C., 

4WWfRSff¥SM4l€tttaA»r return of post 
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1 ° ^ I don’t know off-hand how 
many tens of thousands of 
places I am to be found in 
to-day —if I had known this morning 
the number would be wrong now, 
because I don't know how many 
hundred people have purchased me 
this morning. 

I am the perfect fountain pen. I 
am always considerate to my owner, 
never soiling and spoiling the clothes 
he likes to keep clean. I behave per¬ 
fectly, never spluttering or scratching. 

My merits are many—and have 
during the last twelve months made 
me a firm friend of tens of thousands 
of careful men and women. I am 
made in England by British labour. 

—I fill myself In a flash without a filler 
—I clean myself in filling 
—I never leak or cause mess of any kind 
—I do not leak. 

Wherever I am now—there is one more place I want to occupy 
before to-day’s sun sets 1 want to be a friend to you for life—to 
help you to write anywhere, anytime, with freedom from fatigue. 
10/6 is the magnet that draws me to your side {a bigger magnet 
draws a bigger pen). I am at home to-day at any Stationers, but 
want to-night to ££ 
be at home with 


“The story of my life” will be sent 
free to all Interested on application to 
T. DE LA SUE fi Co., Ltd., 

167, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FOOT’S 

Adjustable 


Constructed on anew and improved principle,, which enables 
the occupant to change the inclination of the hack or leg-resr, 
either together or separately, to any desired position, meeting 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; made with ftitsgle or 
divided and extensible leg-res ti No other Wheel Chairs arc 
capable of so many adjustments. 

Wheel Chairs of Various Designs from 40/-. 

Writ* for Catalogue Fa. 

J. FOOT V SON, 

Paten been and Manufacture re, 

171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




Golf Faults Illustrated 



By G. W. BELDAM 
and J. H. TAYLOR, 

is valued by golfers 
everywhere because it 
teaches in the most 
pradheal of all ways, 
viz., by a series of 
unique adlion photo- 
graphs, which show 
Golf faults as in a mirror, 
j Following each of the 
photographs showing 
the wrong way is one 
. showing the right. 

The coitientt compriie chapters on 
Principles for Beginners, The Drive, 
The Golfuiu Swing, Maihie Play, 
The Weather Teat, How to Over¬ 
come Difficulties from Tee lo Green. 

116 Photographs* 174 Pages. 

Price 5/- Net 

Of a11 Booksalleri. ■stc , or port free S. * 

GEORGlT NEWRES Ltd 
8, SL flUaiid, W.Cl 
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Ask for Turog^^fe#/ 

TUROG is the brown bread that is ^VhS 
~ tight in crumb—delicious in flavour— 
nourishing and strengthening, because it 
contains the natural wheat salts, 1 

It keeps fresh for days—after the loaf is cut, ’ 
It makes delicious light crisp toast. 

Use TUROG in your home—everyone will like 
It is readily digested and is a fine food. 


Bread 


Millers of TufOft Hour, 
Spil.lkhs A Bakers, Ltd. 
Cardiff* 


BRIGHTNESS IN THE HOME 

IS ASSURED BY USING 

BRASSO 

LIQUID METAL 

Polish 

TRY IT, 

AND SEE WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT MAKES- 


MADE BY 

RECKITT <5 SONS. LTD.. HULL <m.J LONDON. 

S l * UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Digslizetf by Vj0I 
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FOOT’S ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 

ARE DELIGHTFULLY RESTFUL 


The 

“ Fit-the-Back 
Rest. 


Who Wants Value forHard 

to-dar write a ijost'Cani for 

IflOfl “JUNO 1 * LIST* 

H 236pp. Maloti* 

Oamert, AcceMnriei- l.CtfTO 
i 1T i isim Uotis, Loire*t rrl<rcu 
20 : .' a dh. or tO.- mon. 

M JU NOS ®" aft 1 Ll-’L [] V ll«T 
cent. In‘it+:r iu quality ami 
lower in idee than any 
othi?r cycle. 

METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS CO. Llrnltnd ,^T. Depth 

OLLO$ pi Tfs 
,EMED y"»” 

eta Instant relief 
guaranteed. Cases cured 
even after the surgeon hm 
failed. ROLLO f S REMEDY is ft VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT brought to its present perfection after 
much scientific research. It does not contain Any 
drugs, chemicals or added matter of any kind* In 
fact, its purity is such that if swallowed no 
harm would result* Trice 2/9, j>oHt free, with 
full directions, from HOLLO’S REMEDY CO* 
(Dept. 11 A”), 19, Willow dale Place, Aberdaem. 


“ATLAS " LOCKSTITCH MACHINE QQS. 

Equal in siz* %n*\ 
ijuallitj I* any mublite. Work* by 
band or treadle. < fwn 1 iruirsuit#*. 

To ea&urei wiihriu-ticni, THin^ltiTiifl 
mulT on receipt of a.*, F £.*, fur ONE 
MONTHS TRIAL Batuioa can 
1h’ I'uiiL 5s- MONTHLY. Write 
fur jukI samples i t work. 

Atlas Sewing Machine Co., 
H€k, IlLgli litmt, Cmridci! Town. 
L>iuk'n ; (Jr03„ Buveii Si^ri Rmtl. 


’tHEiBEAL'SIGHf 




hel[js Nature in a purely natural way to streng¬ 
then the eyes and restore the natural vision. 

Its action is in the nature of a gentle massage 
which stimulates the eye by restoring the normal 
circulation of blood—that is all that weak eyes 
require. Rut it does more—it moulds the eye 
painlessly, but surely, to its perfect shape : this 
is necessary to correct near sight, far sight, 
astigmatism, and kindred defects. 

H is absolutely safe—it does not come in 
direct contact with the eye—and five minutes* 
manipulation twice a day is all that is necessary- 

WRITE FOR FREE TREATISE. 

We have prepared an tlLuvtrated Treatise qo 
the E>« which we send you free on application. 
It contains much Interesting detailed informa¬ 
tion on the eyes in general* We suggest that 
you w rite for it now while it Is on your mind. 

We have 4 special offer to make if your Inquiry 
reaches us within the next 30 days, 

THE IDEAL CO., 

341 li, FIFTH AVE.. NBW YOKK. N.Y., U.S.A 



V NOT A MOTOR CAR ntTeflStlf® 




A HEW **/> 
CLEVER 1 H* 
YBHTlOlt, • 

Ultf'Ul *** 
IQIUtllll *5 
pfUlioD r IM*" 

and <mL ?? 
flit tor !«+*<. 

* E E an Am U> 4 


\ 


1 


\ 
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Kiiritic Houma. 

rtTJIli 


Liculuion, 
S roilj ’20/ - 


Poultry House*, 1mm 1 a,^ 


Pigeon Cotet, 
rrum 30/-, 


Iron Bui Ming* 
of every deKrip 
tiou H ifuiKKulnwf 
S, Coltwe*, 
hi> Schools. 

1 Mirficm and 
L[ Billiard j 
TTOi RooibH. yj 


L'l lurch, an 

ILUufmtioD* 

from &S1. 


Moto.r-1'n.r Iluilie, from £7 M 


Clearance Sale. 

Good (pound Mutrrijil Aud WurkniFuiBhip EJ imran tHprl 35 per cent- 
to 50 per cent, below uhu si pH«*, Lights, Fardag House*, Prop*' 
pator*. Hand Light*, Foster pothers, Em* Testers, Grit Crusher*. 
K«t Soi ~ 


ores, Studios, Circle Houses, Shelter!, 


9obool r snd 


Billiard Room!, Gam l i .n-. Hurdles, Workshop Dwellings, Store*. 
Offii'ts, L Qolf, Cricket, and Tennis Pari Lions, Bungalows, [>ooie 
Boses, Boat Houuffl, etc. 


Sand for Illustrated Bale Catalogue* Past Free. 

H undrstf* of Burvamt. 

W, CO OPES, 751, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 5,E. 



Fact^rt : Ba|iewnlk Rubber 
Work*, Bristol 
L Fuat orders ajvf «n- 
tfiurte# to Dept + 


f4 m3J 

nip 

'iii [ 

JgaiOlj 







F Sec that the 

r £>ig red " \ ” ia on the 
_ label of the bollfe, U it 

f isn't, then you ar* not itettina ^ 

' "3 in One," And if you d<m l pt l 

I " 3 in One" you don't get the beat oil } 
S and the only ou for lubricating, cleaning. 

J polishing and presenting rust. Try five- | 

I Pennyworth fot oiling sewing machine. 
\ typewriter, fire arms, cloths, locks, or J 
i polish ing pia no.ta ble.chai rs. preventi ng . 

L tarniih on nickel bathroom fijiluies. J 
l FREEfeneroui sample bottle and j 
a valuable book rile to-day. 

3 la One Oil On, [D(pt,F^ 

^ IS.WiLsonHt. . bum 
duo, ELO, 


C A LOX 


\'i, 


is the only Oxygen Tooth Powder 
and it’s the Oxygen that ma.kes 
it far away the best dentifrice 
in the world. 


i 


CALOX 


t 


Caloi, put up in 
dainty metal 
bottles conveni¬ 
ent for home 
and !ravel is sold 
everywhere at 

I IJ 


By the introduction of 
Oxygen into a pure anti¬ 
septic deodorising powder 
of the extremest fineness, 
science has achieved one 
of its most notable triumphs* 
The result is a powder that 
effectually destroys all 
germs of disease in the 
mouth, arrests decay 
and maintains the Teeth 
a healthy* lovely white. 


Sample and Booklet free from A, C. WOOTTON, 
14, THflft Square, London, £,C. 

■ U I4I V[HTHV OT V. I l 11i c : rI 
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REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
WITHOUT DRUGS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

Th* Patent ' Hou>* Belt allow* everyone f 4 > be mnsd 
of realty practically without knowing ft. Not only 1 * obesity 
cuickly reduced* but *ti added gmff and strength la id veil to 
£he fiftert. Th*** belt* the re* till of careful Uioiifflit. itre not 
hiLl-wh mi nf h'u. I ji|ip] i.l ciccii, and yet Hrt far better than m 
ordinary They are nientideally min|t, and while con¬ 

form in« to the demand* of fauhJrai sire com fallible to Wear, 
ami rnurkly IvaTC the d**ired effect- j¥o tiffM lacing. 

Compression Belt. Special Corset Belts. 


Phic_. 

Drab, Blue, White ., £1 fi 0 
Idle Silk Kan? I la e 
All White Silk a a A 


Phucs. 

Drah. Blue White £1 10 

White Silk Kin e l 0 j 

All White Silk 1 lae 

We diatl be aimi to tut ., 

tpfetal booklet on the mbyeci, which i nil internal yo*- Sewi ut 
tv-tftfV a pcif-iMJ'd mth n<mu <xM riddr^rr Goode fomxirded 
immediate! v ort rreetpl o/ /Wni Order. 
fin ordering acud wabfc and hip measurements) 

THE HOYO SELT COL (Dept.&),3fr| Brown SL, Mancdlfiatar 


UJf >lif further t^rticularit. We have a 
wtd, which util 


Shilling Science Hand Books 

Profusely illustrated and well written little volumes about scientific subjects—and containing just the 
in forma cion a well-Trad man should know. There are nearly fifty volumes in ibis library* May we 
suggest you gel one or two a month and read then.? You will be fascinated with them. Spend 
a couple of shillings to-day on two of these volumes. 


Wireless Telegraphy 
Reptile Life 
Life’s Mechanism 


Fish Life 
Wild Flowers 
Rapid Transit 


The Atlantic Cable. 
Primitive Man 
A Grain of Wheat 


One Shilling each at all Bookseller!?, or post free i h from George NewneSj Ltd*, 
Dept* S, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Newnes’ Library of Useful Stories 





Every Amateur Gardener 

SHOULD READ 

“THE GARDEN’’ 

The information it gilts is simply invalu^ 
able, and doubles the delights of gardening. 

See particulars of “The (’lardeu" Horticultural 
Show to be held. £100 in Prizes and Medals. 
Special Competitions lor Amateurs. 

OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, &c. 

ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


EAR-RAP claxtons 

krill IfniR r*irn;nvxii l^rnm 

For Remedying PROMINENT EARS, 
Preventing' DlsfIgurement In after life, 

Cr*iM Order* Km! Che^ut* ^CnCTrS. 11 
ffl U iintt. .VnJ nva^urfmnd rpuni'f fait 

oh&Wtiift. mtd ottpr hived /rcmi I (.tie to lirfti! of wit, 
iTitje 4 - port free, A broad, tiki. eilra. 

QEVUIHE WjTHOt.T v . iTrn . n . 

ouKtaAf jitRc X^AZTflNIA 

8. M. CLAXTON, ©2* Strand. 
LONDON, W.C, 


Every Woman’s Toilet Book 


Edited by MRS , ROBERT NOBBLE. 

Mrs. Noble is nn authority on all matters apper¬ 
taining to hygiene and the toilet; and in this 
popular handbook, which is absolutely invaluable 
to every woman who desires to make the most ef t 
or to retain, her personal charms *he gives a host 
of useful and practical facts, advice, and information 
on iC How to Cultivate a Good Figure,” 11 The Careof 
the Hair," 11 The Care of the Complexion, 1 ' &c., &c* 

1 /- net, or Post Free 1/2 


From GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Dept, B t 
i— 12 . Southampton St.* Strand. Tendon, W.CL 
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The “Zest” Drink. 


For sharpening theappctite and stimulating the 
digestive functions generally, nothing excels 

Wolfe’s 

Schnapps 

(with or without a dash of Bitters). It is the 
sort of thing that can be taken at home at 
any time. Not only flues it form a splendid 
appetiser but it is the best known safe¬ 
guard against Gout, Rheumatism, an0 all 
Kidney and Bladder ailments in either sex, 

Sold by leading Wine Merchant * and 
Urcjcer*. Wholejiale Ag?nU — 

Tb& Hn^bury iJutillMy Co,. London. J5.C. 

Samples sent free on receipt of visiting card. 



THE SUMMER CREAM 

Contains No Crease. 


ICILMA FLUOR CREAM 
is The only really safe face-cream. 
It contains no grease, and is 
delightfully cooling and refresh¬ 
ing before and after all Forms of 
outdoor exercise. Most welcome 
for keeping the skin free from 
tan, roughness, or redness, and 
for curing insect biles. No 
other cream Is so cleansing, 
so beneficial, or so harmless. 


Icilma 

Fluor Cream 

is deliciously fragrant, and simply impairs the wonderful 
lOTlln S v 'r«u« « ICILMA NATURAL 
'Tj . {* £ a ****t [row hair, needs no powder to 

hide it* and has none of the dangerous after-effects of 
greasy creams. It is, too, the most economical of all 
creams. 

WARNING*— ftever use a/ace-cream without first rub- 
ffn thin tvAiit pa ft r to set if it ghrs a grease spot. 

Icilma Fluor Cream is sold by Chemists everywhere* 
Price I/- and 1/ft. 

SAMPLES. !S d dalinitymm pleaofCre*m 

with Art tether 

n ®Jd 1] Tone. full pare ten hire-for i:wre of 

akin, und Haw to Tell a Good Cmm.' 1 

ICILMA CO. f Ltd. iDept, CO 1 . 

Ha* Bow faery Avenue, London, E.C+ 
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“JEWEL” Fountain Pen. SI- 



FITTED WITH BEST QUALITY 14-CAKAT GOLD NIB. IN ALL POINTS, TO 8UIT ALL WRITERS. 

FLOWS PERFECTLY! WRITES SMOOTHLY] ALL USERS ARE PLEASED! To be obtained of Stationer*. Any Pen Matched 
Sale Makers: JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept, ;i), 102, Fanehurch Street, London, E.C. 


THE SIESTA CO., Manufacturers of Patented Novelties. 

COMFORT SIMPLICITY-PORTABILITY STRENGTH. 

The Improved SIESTA HAMMOCK. l J rire 17 6. SlMPl.K-it cannot he 
OT«u*d hi any but the right din^rion. PtlRTA HLK -Jft. Slfn, long folded, weight ]7*!K 
STRONG— il boa aupported NEARLY HALF A TON. the SIESTA K CHAIR U 
the VS LY CHAIR having the iwint r appended un the csutii* hack. jNrovidLnf a Hut Mat 
nt Mil angle* of adjustment, renrlflrinfl the chair easy to rise from, and pt-oduririg an 
ELASTIC RACK. The SIESTA TENT—7ft. square, folds to 3fL king, and has 
no nvpes or ottslTurtions insifle or outride or fhrtween the polea 0Ul* S pec I all titm 
are camiructsd with Rust-proof Fittings. SIE8TA NOVELTIES cm In? 
obtained from nil the Principal Hcalpn tbivusbimt the world. WRITE TO DAY Inr 
Free J iluatrated Booklet* THE SIESTA CCL, HARR OGATA ENGLAND, 
London -Ousel A Rowans, 31, Erimmid Fitter Alderggatc Street, E.D. 


7 Splendid Shillingsworths 



Romantic Stories of Famous Families. po.< V ££ 1 in. 

LLOYD'S NEWS j ays: “ For startling stories of romantic love and weird mystery one 

need go no farther than the records of some of the most famous families in ihe realm* To read 
any one of the * Romantic Stories of Famous Families T is to realize afresh that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. n 


Every Woman’s Toilet 

fttYftlr Edited fey Mrs . Robert Noble. 

DOUR* 1/. net; Poet Free, 1/2. 


This popular handbook is absolutely invaluable to 
evciy woman who desires to tbt most of, or to 

retain, her personal charms. It gives a host of useful 
and practical facts, advice, and information on 
u How la Cultivate a Good Figure,'* 41 The Care 
of ihe Complexion , b| 11 Care of the Hair,‘ H etc., etc. 


The Ladies* Field Bs 

Golf BooK. iitAiD. 

1/- nitf Pw* Free, 1/2, 

In this volume Mr. Braid deals with the 
special necessities of ladies in the game, and 
points out common defects in their play, with 
remedies and suggestions which will be 
appreciated by tyro and expert alike* 


FIFTY PRIZE STORIES from ‘ TIT BITS.’ ^SS'w. 

These “ Prize Stories" have always been among ihe most popular features in 
Tit-Bits, and this volume, containing the cream of all that have appeared during 
the last twenty years, will be found a most interesting and delightful companion. 


Real Diabolo. ** c »■ FSY - 

1/- net; Pest Free, 1/2. 

In this volume Mr. C. B. Fry, in conjunction with 
the inventor of ihe Diabolo, sets down rule* and 
practice exercises whereby the reader is helped to 
a complete understanding; of the melliods by which 
dexterity, grace, and accuracy may be acquired in 
the del ghoul game of real Diabolo. 


Cookery Made Easy. 

if- net; Poet Free, 1/5L 
The ideal Practical Handbook for the Kitchc*. 

Con lain in g over 500 appetising recipe*, every one 
of which is of real practical value. It deals 
dearly and .succinctly with many household problems, 
and it should be kepi at hand in every kitches 
in the land. 


Gardening Made Easy. (Edi tor of " The Garden **). 

202 pp* 1/- net. Post Free, 1/3* 

‘ 11 is written by experts, who know' just exactly what m beginner wants to know, while it deals 
with all kinds of gardens, and is generally admitted to be the most practical gardening book 
ever issued at the price. 


From atl Booksellers in Town or Country, or 

CEO. NEWNES, Ltd. (Dept. s) f Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 

isTf!* ■ fCKVisiuni 
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INDIGESTION, 

Acidity, Heartburn, 

REMOVED FREE! 


A CIDITY is a frequent symptom of indigestion. It arises from the 
conversion of food into an organic acid in an excessive quantity. 
Heartburn again is an unpleasant derangement, and yet common 
enough ; but these little warnings come to us as danger signals before 
greater troubles arise. Kutnow's Powder clears away all sour liquids 
and fermented debris and gives immediate relief. It forms a delight¬ 
fully refreshing bath for the stomach, cleansing and stimulating the 
nerves and promoting digestion. Kutnow's Powder also improves the 
working of the liver, kidneys, and bowels. You can try it free of Cost! 


READ AND REFLECT. 

Acidity of the stomach is a very 
prominent symptom of Dyspepsia, 
So also is that indescribable sensa¬ 
tion of unpleasantness—Heartburn. 

Flatulence and Sour Eructations indi¬ 
cate a foul stomach, Giddiness or 
a dull,, or it may be a violent head¬ 
ache, are signals of dyspepsia. 

Palpitation of the heart or an accumu¬ 
lation of wind about it leads many 
people to suppose they have heart 
disease, whereas dyspepsia is invari¬ 
ably the cause. 

Good digestion and a clean stomach 
are essential to good health, and both 
are assured by the use of Kutnow's 
Powder. 


DR. W. A. SATCHELL, 

F.R.CP* (Edin.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.)> 

WRITES: 

“5, Ascoll Avenue, Ealing, W., 

“4th April, 190S, 

ii Dear Sirs ,—-l recommend Kutnow*s 
Powder to patients whenever I am aide, for I 
think' it is a most useful aperient in certain 
cases, and, when given, successful.” 

H. C. MOFFATT, Esq., 

WRITES : 

“ Boyton Manor, Cod ford, Wilts, 

“January E7ih t 1908, 

14 Dear Sirs* — I have used Kutnow’s 
Powder for some years, and find its effects 
are most beneficial—in fact, I am hardly ever 
without it. I can fully recommend it as 
being the best aperient Powder I know of, 
as its action is not violent, while it is invari¬ 
ably the same, and can always be relied on.” 


Guard Against Fraud. 

The genuine Kutnow's Powder can be hud of 
all conscientious Chemists at a /9 per buttle, or 

direct from KutQftw** London Offices for 3s. post-paid in 
the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 
*'S- Kutnow and Co*, Ld.," and also the Registered 
Trade Mark, * p Hir.scfriensprunjf, or Deer Leap/’ are 
on the rarton and bottle. This is how to get 

Hi 1 AI 4 IAA V ilffl DaixtIai* 

Digitized by LiOOQlC 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 

Please send me a free sample of Kutncw's Powder* 

(WRlTIt distinctly*) 

Name ............. ... 

.. . ... . ......._ _ 


14 Strand Magazine,’ 1 June, o& 

Send this form to S. KUTNOW & Co.. Ltd.. 

- -UrigiiTarTfrom 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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All the delights and benefits of these famous Baths 
cad he enjoyed privately at home with our Patent 
Safety Folding Cabinet, Thermal Bath s a re m va lu.- 
able for the prevention and cute or Colds, lufluent, 
Rheumatism, Sk in troubles, &c. They ensure perfect 
cleanliness, are invigorating and helpful in every way. 
Complete with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, Ac, 
Pries* from JSt, 

WRITE FOR + " BATH BOOK" B, S, sent Free. 

J. FOOTS SUN, 171, New Bead St., LONDON, W. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 

TEETH OR. G- H. JONES,I 

J ■■ ■ J 1 erg^on-Dertfijf, 

I 58 , GREAT RUSSELL AT. {opposite British M*mm\ 
i Awarded ten gold medata far the b*at Dentistry 
I and HJ. ■ajABtyl flui-goon-DonUot Certificate. 

1 SPECIAL MODERATE CHARGES 


UPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


*■ DEPILLOS” 

(Registered). 

Marvellous Success. 

We hare »ui Alisr4ute and 
nermantsut cure, entirely free fmm Anything 
hurtful nr injurious to the meet ilrliruto skill, 
never failing In entirely eradicate t he utroiijrest 

growth. d«ntroyinir tlie roots no reunpletftly_ 

tlml tudOyuH’c WILL NEVER REAPPEAR* and to 
prove tho niTTfieniesA of the aiiore statement, wt will ncmt 
absolutely FREH, NUfurely packed and f™? from oijaeryatlon. 
with mdiHul ':crtiiicRt« ami kptinioitifth. a Simple to all who 
emiore two leunjf Ittunfit AililrEia- 

UuniiprpKH. TAYLOR A CO-. 
il>epL 51. l*fl, Fleet Street, Loudon, EX. 


JUST A 
MINUTE! 

Have you tried the 
FLOR DE DINDIGUL 
CIGARETTE? Of 

course you smoke the 
cigars! But sometimes 
you don't want to 
light a cigar and yet 
you want something with more 
flavour than the ordinary paper- 
covered cigarettes have. They are 
just the occasions when Flor de 
Dindigul Cigarettes fill the bill. 

Made from tobacco of the finest quality, and wrapped 
in leaf of the same excellence, they have the choice 
Elavour and arotiia of ihe best cigars, and never harm the 
throat like ordinary cigarettes. That's why doctors 
recommend them, and why all who try them agree 
that ihe FLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARETTE— 
ihe original all-leaf short smoke— 1 * CAPS TH E LOT, 1 * 

PRICE Id. EACH. 

In tidar-u'Qod boxes of ta, i/-; or 8/- pt* box of ioo. 
Ofail good tohaoconhts^ or poit free of ike Importer; 

BEWLAY, 49, Strand, London, W.C. 

Established 138 Years* 


MAKER TO RIDER, 

iSavc pounds hj dealing; directJ 

GORNILY CYCLES 

BRITISH MAKE. HIGHEST GRADE. 

Fully Equipped Roadster 

FITTEP WITH 

Dunlop Tyras ; Brooks Saddle; 
Head Lock; Lined Colour* ; Lucas 
Lamp and Bell J Two Efficient Rim 
Brakes. 

£5 15s. 

Three-speed Gears, £1 2*. Bd. extra. 

L'arrEjige P.iid United Kingdom. 

■Wo take riik of damage in transit. Cycle*. Tyre*. and all fitmcnU 
guaranteed a jan ft* l"?r CaUngua. 

FREE.-.SVB d for Art Catalogue of Cycles from £3 19R- 
Foreign mu! Colonial orders twelve meet careful fttlenliun. 

CORMLY S, Ltd., 77, Berry St., Litferpool, 


NOSES AND EARSm 

NOSES-—The only patent Now Mwhinea is 
the world. Impnrte Ugly IHWi «f all kinds 
Sdeatmc yet simple Can be worn during 
Semi Kiainfitd envelope for foil particular* 

RED N08ES■— M J letip^staWished medic*];! j 
approved Treatment itheolntclj curw red no^ 
8 9 poet free f oreign. 1,« extra. 

UGLY EARS. My patent Rubber Ear Caw 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundred* of itif^ 
ressfui euiH’*. 7 A poet free. Foreign, IS eair*. 
C + LEES RAY , loE, Centred Chamber*, Liverpool. 

59 AND NOT A WRINKLE 

I bav* removed mine,, and will remove yours, 
and guaraTrtcc you a Youthful Complex ion* 
Particulars of a h+ guaranteed cure 11 sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

Tkousam/s of Unsolicited Testimonials — 
genuine under a penalty of £f,ooo* 

MADAME S. T* EUSE, 5, Farley Rth, Catfard, 
LONDON iLate Now Bond Streets 
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THE STRENGTHENING 
EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY 

Mo other 1 reatmcnt can Compare with It 

Thtrt are thousands of men going about the world mere pygmies of what they should be^ broken down 
in health, both menially and physically, getting no enjoyment out of life. The man who is weak ls an 
absolute failure. He can accomplish nothing that i< worth accomplishing. The n an who u strong and robust, 
on the other hand* has the world before him. Few things to him are impossible ; he is eager for work, eager 
for pleasure. He derives pleasure from the merest details of life. He walks with his head erect, a springy 
step; he is stamped with that air of confidence which makes him a man. 

How can strength be gained? Some will say, *' 1 have tried this and that; it did me no good—in Fact, it 
made me worse." Quite so. Many medicines prove more harmful than beneficial in such cases. What the 
body requires is> electricity. It is the motive force of the human machinery. Electricity develops and expands 
weakened tissue. It is life to the nerves and organs, k fortifies the system against w^kness and disease. It 
drives out weakness by renewing vitality. Thousands owe their present perfect condition of health to it, and 
thousands more could say the same if they would but use it. An eminent physician recently said : “ No 
'rody properly charged with electricity can be weak/ 1 Think of the condition that must follow when 
every nerve is tingling with new-born energy, when every organic function is obeying Nature's laws, 
making of the human structure a perfect mechanism. 

The M Ajax” Body Battery is the outgrowth of scientific iuvesiiga lions and discoveries. It 
is simple lo use, requires no charging, yet strong enough to illuminate a small incandescent lamp. 
It has Ijccn awarded the Hl Science Siftings" Certificate of Merit. At (he recent IrUernaliorml 
Exhibition in London this battrry secured (he Diploma, with Grand PrU and Gold Medal. 
The award praises the system of applying the Current as well as the battery. 


rnrr RflflK The most interesting treatise ever published on this subject 
DUUIYb it f re c to all who write for it. It is a volume of So pages, 
nicely illustrated, based upon standard works and views of eminent physicians 


upon 

whose authority cannot be doubled. Please write for it at once, 
sealed, free, in a plain envelope. 


Vt send it 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

{Dept. 17), 25, Mol born Viaduct, 

London, E.C. 


SCOTCH WINCEY. 

A PbKF&^T MAThKIAL, bardirearSrijf. imfihrinkibic. and 
■*rrii eitde In rrery respect, 

Thfe Ideal Fabric fop Blouses. Children's Clothing, 
Underwear, *c. Lanark.-made Winceys are unsur¬ 
passed for Quality and Appearance. 

Ssud far Putter na r POST PRES, from— 

JOHN JACK, Wincey Specialist, LANARK. 


THE SECRET 
OF THE 

MASTA PIPE s 




. popularity Is found fn 
it* rifllltJrtu'LfoEl, which U 
the most perfect eref in tun 
led. Thu double t-ham tarn 
enrure a cool, dry amoku At all 
timed. and absolutely prevent nifu- 
tine from entering mouth or pipe- 
bowl. The wood ijf HhtIcmi briar, and 
every pipe Is Kim-anteed. Tbouamda 
of UntliiiiPni iN aflj-, 5 -0, S -. etc,, 
of hlyh- la>i tohari'YiniutB, or direct front 
uftjfraobtalonhie lo* all j HINTS TO 

SMOKERS r Write US for our bimklet. full , 
of Smokers 1 ‘Hips,." Jt price list, poet fire from 


MASTA PIPE CO. (Dept. 2\ 

153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

CAntfBnge Offer* 



Elastic 


Perfect Fit. 


DRAB OR WHITE COUTlL 

FLEXIBLE CORSET. 

To button, l/ll t or with busk. 4'*i 
or fitted with Unbreakable "Her 
culea Ruiki and Steels, 0 8. Alto 

improved Knitted Corsets 

ScrPORT without FiubbL'kR. 
Knitted Clothing, trapes, Belts, Knee 
Ca[is. 4c. Men (tun Pthand Mao, 
Write fur lit nitrated Liifa. 


Knitted Corset & Cloth lug Co., US, Mansfield Rd. * NottlflffliMi. 



4i art 4tfygrf/sowanf. 


10 6 DIAMOND STAR FOUNTAIN PEN KTUaUfi hr 2 6 

Seut uh atiproYal on receipt ol P.O. Your GueraHtee—I ddMT relunaed If noL «ti^fte*I. 

Fine. Medium, Umod, or J Points. Twin Feed and Spiral lo regulate dow of ink. 



•Act. Solid 
Gold. 
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17, 19, 21, & 23, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON, IV.C. 

(9 minutes from Oxford Street). 

►—»l Furnish by 

[_ _ Gradual Payments. 

Come and inspect our stack 


ANTIQUES, 

REPRODUCTIONS 


and also our 

SPECIAL BARGAINS* 

Any article we sell may be 
obtained from its either for t^ish 
or on our Gradual Payment 
System, without txtn charge. 
Our system is not the old- 
fashioned hW system which 
meant high prices and common 
goods* but it is JUM the same as 
paying cash, with the exctfHian 
that the payments can be 
extended over I, a, or j years. 


Very hiiTulHiHiue IiiUlEhI Midingany Sheraton Chwctar Btdriwin fruit* ^mprlalniSjL* 
robe with lame lwveiled plate pW dour s Drewinff Table !flued with J™™ ..5Sffi 
ami WTW Slate *h±\r<\ irlutAhm: marbte Upand artudie ttMbjjk W*Aa-iSla 
doubteenphcMid beneath And towelmmattarhed.and, TwotaneUmire. PrlM«» is o 

Country orders carriage paid. Goods packed and 1 
delivered free. Carpels and Linos planned and laid | Worth. Per Mon’ 
free. Illustrated Guide and Catalogue post free. *22 ■■■ 

20 .41 Hi 11 

Frefi Life Insurance- No added Interest. j 50 £18 0 

No extra charges. Cash discount, 5 per cent, j iqo ... ... % B O 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 

: Town or Country. 

rn. WnpTR Pek Mokth. 

O £200 .. ... £4 10 O 

500 .. ,4, ft 5 O 
1000 ... ... 22 10 O 

Any amount pro rata. 



SAMUELS’ 

Hosiery Bargains 


OVER 100,000 “J 2 r«sr , £s , 7 .'” 


BUSINESS or DRESS SHIRTS. 


2 9 each ; 3 for 8 * 


2 9 « elc h t Writ! ti 1 rf. 


medial« wvdf. 
:h»rgpa from 4 6 each- Huae whether 
fluid [iem Shirts or Evening Dnun 
S h jri« jLre r^uircil; uiw *>f ™l Ur : if 
tis nj«”p front or back; and. if hr«vd 
uf narrow tills. 

Four-Fold COLLARS. 

Fiiirdt. Qualify Irish Stanu- 
f.irture. a for a--, any 
flhait or niie ; or nui.de To 
any pattern sent.. Ikny 
■hopJtMfierf priffl the# 
at 9d- mch. 

A New Invention. 

THE “ COMFORT 1 
HALF HOSE. 

Excellent for nldurhine 
eaci^Bivt pwipimtlotti and 
ihu? preventing rhaling 
iiiul rorni. I>*l ('mdinnrre 4 
m ith rE.nl milk. fmuMf embroidered 
fr.iiitj nr |diin bUck-—tnioUii, 
d rm I hi# he* 1 km4tuea, A \m in I he 
i iiMi I mtiw n Si I It and t aalinicrr. Ki 
;■ Lai mducemoTit to try ih*se 
w-' offer t hem At 1 - jierjir.; B nlffl. 
$9 They ire worth treble. Utni 
only lir obuiiled. direct from m 


Pfipr Our compn-hemhe {ThUdngue cuntiloi full dooorip’ 
pHpf tiuna of hundred* of hurgmiF, of which the a hove are 
■ h. few. Even if you lire not re«iniring anything at 

present. you should H*nd ur u. poefreard for bhit, n it will ini 
you the great NdT&ningea to hr gained, by dealing direct. 


94, 96, 


j. 
os, & 


& S. SAMUELS, 

100, London Rd., LIVERPOOL. 


Ash’s Kaffee Kane 



HIKES COFFEE TO PEAFECT10K. 

Ensures a second cup of Hot Coffee , 

Has w Ycurd' rfputati^Ti. 

Tins dei tllved h ml red* of admllar Inventiorm. 
Tbouwuvdi ire in daily u*e. 

Si 7 *'n from 1 pint to <1 paIIomh. 

Prifw from H* fld. Id £9 rarh. 

ObUlmbk from leading Stores k Ironmonger* 

WRITE POE ILLUSTRATE!! LIST. 


w-v. ■'w* 


So ft Proprietor* ftwd Mil iiifMri n rrr*: 

THE PISTON FREEZING CO., 

a-liti"' wwTJIJU 12 a, Dean St, Oxford St, LOMDOW. 


I 


TOURING 


The Handy Tourinff Atlas % 
of the British Isles m. 

contains Fifiy-five Cotih>iJred District Maps, 
shewing all Roads Villages, Hamlets, with 
Topographicivl find Oropraphical T , 'e;itiJres. U 
aL j> contains icjtt showing 100 Cycling Kn>utPS ( 
and srvrr.il oiher valuable features Handy 
pocket idi-e. No unfolding of sheet maps* 
Post free : Ploth, 1/2 j Limp Lambskin, 2 / 2 . 

GEORGE NEWNESp Ltd. iDepL Sh 
RouthBjnpion St.. Strand* W-C* 
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LASTING SHAPELINESS 


Lasting shapeliness* with improved health and 
increased strength, is the one result which positively 
proves the genu ini efficacy of a treatment for l lie cure 
of obesity ; and in this respect the famous Antipon 
treatment stands supreme. This permanency of the 
return to beauty of Form is due to the surprising fact 
that Antipon, during the rapid elimination of super¬ 
abundant fatly matter, exercises its remarkable power 
of overcoming ike tendency to abnormal fai-development* 
Some people have suffered for years from this dis* 
trussing tendency, which the old-time treatments 
could never destroy without injury to the constitution. 
Semi-star vat ion, sweat tng T and drugging are of no 
avail in the end ; for wdien these drastic and dangerous 
measures have, perforce, to be discontinued on account 
of failing strength and vitality, the abnormal Tat soon 
returns, and generally causes more trouble and ill- 
health than before, Antipon, then, is a true and 
genuine remedy for the permanent cure of obesity* 
and is recognised as such by every competent 
authority, Age or sex makes no difference ; nor need 
climatic conditions be taken into account* Aniipon 
is triumphant in all cases and under all conditions. 
There is a large demand for it in India and the 
Colonies, where the weather becomes oppressively 


hot. Antipon is a most efficacious tonic. It gives 
you a good appetite and improves the digestion 
Meals are thoroughly enjoyed, and new rich blood 
and greater muscularity are the obvious result. The 
reduction of weight is not retarded bv the generous 
dietary regime permitted. Within a (Jav and a night 
of beginning the course there is a decrease of from 
8°®- 10 3 lb .i according to the degree of obesity. 
Then a satisfactory reduction goes on day by day 
until normal weight and symmetrical proportions are 
restored, when the treatment mzv be discontinued* 
This wonderfully beneficia result" has been attained 
m thousands of cases, and many hundreds of men 
and women residing in all parts'of the world have 
written voluntary letters of gratitude to the Antipon 
Company* The originals of these letters may be 
seen by anylxxly. Antipon is in no way disagreeable ; 
it is a slightly tart liquid in which only the most 
harmless vegetable substances are employed. It 
suits everyone, and never causes the least "trouble 
Anlipun is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d +1 
by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, should there be any 
cntlicully, may he had (on sending remittance), 
privately packed, carriage paid, direct from the 
Antipon Company, 13, 01 mar Street, London, S*E* 



From 4/' 


We save you 6/- in the £. No Sftop 
lP rofits. Cm prices for <3 ASH, or 
[Easy Mom inly Pay Enents, Sent 
Cat rui^e paidVon approval. Love¬ 
ly njw tUsiKi™ WrUe TO DAY 

/ur Splendid -aUiofiUr ;md Test I. 
monlrth, POST FREE 

DIRECT PUBLIC SUPPLY 


Dept 40, COVENTRY, 


MOUSTACHE 

Tik'ir. mnnly raouBtaHie tmsI lively (rows 
■-’ -”8TA. 


In a few days by using 

^ - ■ Mf 


_ MOLTSTA,” 1 ,h* 

only Guaranteed Moutmche Forcer. Acta 
likp magic. Ago no object, Remember* 
tnonfly returned; if noi entirely suc¬ 
cessful. Jins mctU iin ?«lnin rmrer' for 6d. 
iton wn Ordm *?, - S. T. dixon a- CO.. 
42, Junction Road. LONDON.N, fiend&d. 


f>Utn r €£AH. 


The most delightful P health-giving holiday possible , 

YACHTING CRUISES 

AMONGST THE DELIGHTFUL SCENERY OF 

WEST HIGHLANDS, 

WEST & NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN, 

Excellent Accommodation. Li Viera I Table and Moderate Fares. 


Princess Alberta 
Princess Maud 


1.566 tons, 
1.466 tons. 


PrIncest Victoria 
Princess Beatrice 


1.290 tans. 
1.158 tana* 


Fu ll r partluilam free from— 

M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


POULTON & NOEL'S 

ENGLISH OX TONGUES 

1 S iT! 11 ki i'ime 1 tv/ a r 


IN TINS & GLASSES. SQLD^EVERYWHERE' 
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Nine of Newnes’ 1 

6d. Famous Novels. || 

By A. E. W. 
MASON. 

By 

W. J. LOCKE. 

By A. & C. || 

ASKEW. | 

The Truants. 

Idols. 

Lucy Cort || 

By MAURICE 
HEWLETT. 

By RICHARD 
MARSH. 

By MARY | 

CHOLMONDELEY. 1 

The Fool 
Errant 

The Marquis 
of Putney. 

Moth and | 
Rust | 

By Mrs. H. de la 
PASTURE. 

Catherine of 
Calais. 

By W. H. 
FITCHETT. 

The Tale of 
the Great 
Mutiny. 

By H. RIDER || 
HAGGARD and II 
ANDREW LANG. 1 

The World’s | 
Desire. || 

For Complete List of nearly 150 Titles see page 64. II 
Obtainable Everywhere, 11 

Or Post Free 8d from QEORQE NEWNE8, LTD (Dept 8). Southampton Street, II 

Strand London. W.C. Jrigmal from II 
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SELF-SHAVINC AT' 
LAST A PLEASURE, 


jgr PRICES: 

' Ifolfow Ground 

(at iliustraitd}. 



- EXPERT OPINION -u 

m m m OF THR. . , , 

Busch "Teriux" 

PRISM BINOCULAR 


, . * FROM . , , 

LORO CHARLES 8ERESFORD. 


* I H I«tir of your Pri™ BiniK-ulArv. They are 
Certainly by far the best (fUssp* J bilTe ever used." 

iSigTuslj Gamut BRRJEfiFuHiH, AdmimL 


TIMES 

MORE 

LIGHT. 


OF ALL 
OPTICIANS. 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE. 

EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 

35, Charles Street, Hatton Cardan, LONDON, E.C. 


■ “THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 

JOHN BOND S “CRYSTAL PALACE 


II 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND 1$ PREFERRED 
FREE 


AwaHhI -15 Gold Moduli orwl ftm jil 
• AplmhitmciiU lor ^u[ierigf HnimO km. m. 


wit]] enlarged la, die, a LINEN s+TlLETCHEFL 

BULU lif aTATIONEmi, rUHftllsTs ft STORES, 


MARKING 


t free, Sum mmn, 


1 Tfr, SOTJTTHG.ATKi RO AD, LONDON. S. 



* marvel of ©ritish enterprise 


Ftowin^Bli 


The Fenton Pottery Cq 

DEPT. B4 ROYAL CHINA WORKS FENTON STAFF? 

Teas Break fast 


Service 


The GEISHA' 


Rich Art 


And Best 


53 Pieces 


As here 


Shewn 


Dinner Sets 
To Match 

47 

Pieces 


Sample 
Cup and 
Saucer 
Post Af 
Free 
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Stamps 
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NEWNES SIXPENNY 
FAMOUS NOVELS 


The following famous works by the most popular Authors of the 
day, printed In large, dear type, are now Induded In this 
well - known series of Sixpenny Novels. Many of these are 
Illustrated from Drawings by leading black « and - white Artists, 


145 Savrola .Winston S. Churchill 

144 The Vagabonds .Margaret L. Wojds 

143 The Prodigal Son .Hall Caine 

142 The Quicksands of Pactolus.H. A. Vachell 

141 Parson Kelly ...A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang 

140 The Reflections of Ambrosine.Elinor Glyn 

139 Lucy Gort .Alice and Claude Askew 

135 The Marquis Of Putney .Richard Marsh 

137 Where Love Is.W. T. Locke 

136 Swallow...H. Rider Haggard 

135 The Truants.A. E. W. Mason 

*34 .Catherine of Calais.Mrs. H. I)e la Pasture 

133 Moth and Rust .Mary Cholmondeley 

13a Stella Fregellus .H. Rider Haggard 

131 The Scapegoat.Hall Caine 

*3° The Fool Errant .Maurice He lett 

tag The Tale of the Great Mutiny ...W. H. Fitchett 

128 Joan Haste .H. Rider Haggard 

127 Idols.w. 1 . Locke 

126 Beatrice.H. Rider Haggird 

125 Court Royal .Rev. S. Baring-l*?uld 

124 The Four Feathers.A. E. W. Mason 

123 The World’s Desire 

H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang 
122 The Room In the Dragon Volant.. J. S. Le Fanu 

121 Derelicts .w. J. Locke 

120 Colonel Quarltch. V.C.H. Rider Haggard 

119 The Honourable Molly.Katharine Tynan 

118 Green Tea.J. S. Le Fanu 

116 Colonel Enderby’s WLe.Lucas Malet 

115 Simple Simon .E. M. Albanesi 

114 The Witch’s Head .H. Rider Haggard 

113 The Last Hope.H. S. Merriman 

ill Mehalah .Rev. S. Baring-Gould 

110 Lysbeth .H. Rider Haggard 

109 An Imaginative Man .Robert Hichens 

108 The Isle of Unrest .H. S. Merriman 

107 Hilda Strafford.Beatrice Harraden 

104 Flotsam. .H. Seton Merriman 

102 Pearl-Maiden. .H. Rider Haggard 

xor Phyllis. Mrs. Hungerford 

100 The Bread of Tears.G. B. Burgin 

99 The Martyred Fool .David Christie Murray 

98 Lady Rose’s Daughter .Mrs. Humphry Ward 

97 Tomaso’s Fortune .H. S. Merriman 

96 Montezuma’s Daughter .H. Rider Haggard 

95 Nine Points of the Law .W. S. Jackson 

94 My Friend Prospero.Henry Harland 

93 From One Generation to Another 

H. S. Merriman 

92 In Varying Moods .Beatrice Harraden 

91 Nada the Lily.H. Rider Haggard 

90 The Column.Charles Marriott 

89 Trlncolox.Douglas Sladen 

88 Barlasch of the Guard.H. S. Merriman 

87 The Unlucky Number.Eden Phillpotts 

86 Allan Quatermaln .H. Rider Haggard 

85 At Sunwich Port .w. W. Jacobs 

84 The Grey Lady .H. S. Merriman 

83 Just a Girl.Charles Garvice 

82 Roden's Corner.H. S. Merriman 

81 Rainbow Gold.David Christie Murray 


80 Eleanor .Mrs. Humphry Ward 

79 Tuxter’s Little Maid.G. B. Burgin 

78 With Edged Tools .H. S. Merriman 

77 The Death Whistle .Richard Marsh 

76 The Vultures.H. S. Merriman 

75 The House Under the Sea.Max Pemberton 

74 The Slave Of the Lamp. ...H. S. Merriman 

73 Ihe Lady Paramount .Henry Harland 

72 The Velvet Glove.H. S. Merriman 

71 Life of Father Dolling .C E. Osborne 

70 In Kedar’s Tents.H. S. Merriman 

60 The Worldlings .Leonard Merrick 

68 The Sowers.H. S. Merriman 

67 A Deal with the Devil.Eden Phillpotts 

63 A Fallen Idol.—F. An&tey 

62 Phantom Fortune .Miss Braddon 

61 The Wyvern Mystery.J. S. Le Fanu 

60 A Bride from the Bush.E. w. Homung 

59 Helbeck of Bannlsdale.-..Mrs. Humphry Ward 

56 The Manuscript in a Red Box 

55 The Cardinal’s Snuff Box.Henry Harland 

54 Red Pottage .Mary Cholmondeley 

53 Wylder’s Hand: A Ro.uance of Mystery 

J. b. Le Fanu 

52 Peccavi .— K. W. Homung 

51 Memoirs of a Mother-In-Law ... .....Geo. R. Sims 

48 Mloah Clarke.A. Conan Doyle 

46 Hostages to Fortune.Miss Braddon 

45 Miss Cayley’s Adventures.Gram Allen 

44 Fenton's Quest.Miss Braddon 

43 The Green Flag . a. Conan Doyle 

40 Bachelorland..R. S. Warren Bell 

39 Hilda Wade.Grant Allen 

38 Uncle Bernac.A. Conan Doyle 

37 Mystery of the Clasped Hands.Guy Boothby 

36 A Modern Mercenary.K. and Hesketh Prichard 

34 The Tragedy of the Korosko.A. Conan Doyle 

33 An African Millionaire .Grant Allen 

32 The Manchester Man.Mrs. Banks 

31 John Herring.Rev. S. Baring-Gould 

28 Vice Versa.F. Anstey 

27 Rodney Stone .A. Conan Doyle 

23 The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard A. Conan Doyle 

22 The sign Of Four.A. Conan Doyle 

2i Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes.A. Conan Doyle 

30 Adventures of Sherlock Holmes ..A. Conan l>oyle 

19 The Silence of Dean Maitland .Maxwell Gray 

18 She .H. Rider Haggard 

17 Jess. H. Rider Haggard 

x6 Ships that Pass In the Night 

Beatrice Harraden 

*5 The History of David Grieve ...Mrs. HumphryWird 

13 What’s Bred In the Bone.Grant Allen 

ix The Reproach of Annesley.Maxwell Gray 

10 Marcella.Mrs. Humphry Ward 

9 Stories from the Diary of a Doctor 

Mrs. T. Meade 

6 The Herb Moon.John Oliver Hobbes 

5 Rodman the Boat-Steerer .Louis Berke 

3 The Romance of a Midshlpman...W. Clark Russell 

2 A Wild Proxy.Mrs. Clifford 

X The White Company.A. Conan Doyle 


Price SIXPBNCB each, of all Bookaellera, or poet free (, Inland) 8 d. each. 

Three Volumee for le. IOd., elx for 3 e. 6 d. f and twelve tor 6 a. 7 d. t from 

GEO. NEWNES, Ltd, (Dept. S), Southampton iStFoat, fitmnrf. London, W.Q. 
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Shaped to wind on ^pirn.lly Ftom ankle to 
knee without any turns or twists. Made 
in various. q utilities and colours 
Skntir card* on npi^icajfopt 


Li^ht Weight. With Spars T 7.6 per 
pmr. (Du Each able 1/* extra.) Without 
Spats, 6 - per pair. Send size o/bqoi, 

FDR MEN -With Spits, from ID'6 to 12/- 

per pair. With Spats detachable 1 /■ 
extra. (// detachable required, send 
size 0/ boot.} Without Spats, from 
61 - 10 7/6 ]*cr pair, 

Tatcntfet Qnd ^ilf Mtnkufaciuren— 


A Bn II a, & UU. LIU ■ (Oept F) 
WELLINGTON, Somerset. 

nta forth* United Suited: E^i.t A. Maxlet, 
'otii ExrliJuipif Building. Ni:w York. U.3.A. 


FREE W COUPON 

ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 

PILES 

lo receive, prepaid, FREE TO TRY, Dr* Van 
Vleck’s regular threefold 4/6 Treatment for Piles 
and valuable new hook (in colours). 


Name .... 
Address , 


Onfy one Free Treatment to oae address, 



To every person who sends us the Coupon above at once we will 
send — Free to try — our complete new three - fold 
absorption cure For Piles, Ulcer, Fissure, 
Prolapse, Tumours, Constipation, and all redid 
iron Ides. If you are fully satis¬ 
fied with the benefit received send 
us 4/6, if not, we take your word, 
and you send noth tag ; you de¬ 
cide after a thorough trial, This 
treat merit k curing even cases of 
and 40 years' standing, a* wed 
as all the earlier stages. Act now* 
and perhaps save yourself great 
suffering. Our three-fold treat* 
rneiu cures to stay cured, because 

- it is constitutional as well as local* 

and we want you to try it at our expend Our valuable NEW 
PILE BOOK (in colours) comes free with the approval treat¬ 
ment, all tn plain package. Send no money—only your name— 
to Dr. Van Vllcfe Co,, 633, Victoria Chamber*, 65a, Holborn 
Viaduct, Undoti, E.C, We iie today* 

tre uiofiim rum whirs 

1 —we don't mean wears OUT, but wears 1 
WELL, that is soft P warm, light, and in every 
way satisfactory, IS BRITANNIA. From all 
leading drapers and outfitters, m day and night 
garments, for ladies, children, and men. 


AWAY WITH THE RENTf 

The New .. .. 

Typewriter 

Is th« Writ in ir Appantui 
for EVERY BODY, mil cmn 
k UBed AT ONCE* no nnt£- 
tSro nequinvf No soft ni liber 
l,ype. Thi? ri.piAliy 

anything produced by Cl 
pensive typewriter", and 
heverul copse* e*n be taken 
At fine time. The ’ LHJPUT 
Im* alto many other id Tin 
t*sw*. Hod a DA 3/£3-2-0 
nat. Modal 1 Duptan, 1 
£.3*12-6 net, Ffuepertuj 
fnw on Jt|ipLlintiEru, KirpfB 
aerial ire?, mini lirLulrn 
wanted throughout the 
United Kinpiftm«nil Hntiih 
Monies —Thu 'LlUput' 
T^ewrite^^^jJoll. 




BALL-BEARING TDP 

Most Wonderful Top of the Age, 

Mo n»chullflsn to wind. No string to 
iuIL A -’ibi.ld e*u spin it Give* most 
Irt.i.itffull e?er-fihjinging colour effect* 
in ' 


20 a, 


CO,, 

Peartree St*, London, £.6. 
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YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 



Before using “Antixctfr#*" 


made by the 
“ANTEXEMA” 
Treatment 

Unhealthy Skin is rendered 
clear, healthy, and spotless. 
Every skin illness instantly 
relieved and speedily cured. 
All skin sufferers should 
immediately adopt the won- 
derf ul"Antexema " treatment. 
Delay is dangerous. 



Y OU cannot look at the two illustrations without 
realizing the extraordinary contrast. In the 
one picture you see the face of a skin sufferer 
who is disfigured, humiliated, and worried by skin 
illness, and in the other the same face is seen dear, 
spotless, and unblemished. This wonderful trans¬ 
formation has been worked by ** Antexema/* which 
will do as much for you as it has already done for 
thousands of others. 

Never forget the important fact that it rarely 
happens that the skin becomes seriously ill without 
warning. Before any severe skin complaint attacks 
you there are signs that something is wrong. 
Eczema and such troubles do not get you in their 
grip without first giving you notice. The point for 
you is to heed Nature's warning. Do that and you 
will escape skin illness, 

Go and looK at your Mirror, 

and see whether your skin is heatthy* If it looks 
red* rough, cracked, or chafed, or you have a rash* 
eruption* or breaking out upon it, this is clear 
proof it is unhealthy* and that you should apply 
“ Antexema" immediately. You will thus obtain 
instant relief, the progress of your skin affection will 
at once stop* and you will start on the road to perfect 
skin health. At the same time you must take 
“Antexema Granules’ 1 to purify your blood* and 
must make it an invariable rule to use “Antexema 
Soap'* for both bath and toilet* as it embodies the 
fragrance and healing, antiseptic virtues of the pine 
forest. In this simple way you will slop any 
threatened skin complaint, and avoid future dis¬ 
comfort and disfigurement. 

We are anxious to emphasise the important fact 
that “Antexema* 1 is a common-sense remedy* 
Where is the sense of using a messy and possibly 
injurious ointment if you are suffering from eczema 
or some other skin illness? You say you hope it 
will do you good, but the question: is, “Does it ? If 
No ! You soon find it docs you no good, and, as a 
matter of fact, your skin trouble is worse now than it 


was before yon began using the so-called remedy. 
The reason is simple, You are not following 
common-sense lines and adopting Nature’s method. 

What are the requirements of a common-sense 
cure? A common-sense remedy should at once dry 
over the affected part* and form a convenient, 
invisible, air-proof covering, which will keep out dust, 
grit, and germs, which do terrible mischief when 
they find entrance. A common-sense cure k one 
that will instantly stop the distressing itching and 
burning pain, and enable a new r and healthy skin to 
gTow in place of the old unhealthy skin. That is 
precisely what “Antexema” does. That’s exactly 
why it succeeds where everything else fails. 
“Antexema 5 * is a soothing, healing, creamy liquid, 
which when gently applied to the sore, cracked* 
inflamed* or broken skin dries at once* and thus 
becomes invisible, which k a very great advantage, 
especially if the face* neck, or hands are affected. 

“ Antexema *’ is not a new preparation of 
mushroom growth, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
but a genuine cure for every form of skin illness* with 
a quarter of a century's success to its credit. Time 
proves all things, and every year has added to the 
reputation oi “Antexema/ 5 We have received 

Thousands of grateful letters 

from former sufferers, who have been cured of 
blackheads ; eczema* both dry, moist* scaly* acute* 
and chronic ; bad legs* ringworm, pimples* barbers 
rash* and every other variety of skin illness. No 
skin trouble can resist the healing influence of 
“ Antexema,” Begin the “Antexema” treatment 
to-day. “Antexema” k supplied by all Chemists 
and Stores at is. ijd. and 2s, qd., or post free, 
direct in plain wrapper, for is, 3d, or 2s. q<L from 
the Antexema Company, 83* Castle Road* London, 
N.W. With every bottle is enclosed a copy of our 
family handbook* “ Skin Troubles.” “Antexema'* 
can be obtained of Chemists and Stores in Australia, 
New Zealand* Canada, South Africa, India* and all 
British Dominions. 
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Indigestion and Debility 

SOME OPINIONS ON GUY’S TONIC. 


The Army: 

CoL E, G. M. Donnithorpe, of Queen’s 
Gate, London, S,W,, writes: — 

“ 1 am constantly suffering from Constipa¬ 
tion and Indigestion, the results of a 
campaign, and am now taking Guy’s Tonic, 
which l find excellent.” 

The Doctor: 

Dr. C. P. Spink, M.R.C.S. and LR.C.P, 
(Lond.), writing from Johannesburg, South 
Africa, says:— 

“I find that Guy’s Tonic is particularly 
useful in the treatment of the after-effects of 
Influenza and Malarial Fever. It soon re¬ 
moves the Nervous Prostration and Debility 
following these Diseases*” 

The Church: 

Rev. A. VV. Lefroy, of Appleshaw Vicarage, 
Andover, writes:— 

“ I have taken Guy's Tonic now for several 
years on occasions when I have suffered from 
Indigestion, Nervousness, and Ix>ss of Appe¬ 
tite, I have always found Guy’s Tonic have 
a speedy and beneficial effect—in fact, 1 have 
received so much benefit from it myself* that 
I recommend it unhesitatingly to my Friends, 
Those who have tried Guy’s Tonic have 
received like benefit,” 


f The Nurse: 

Nurse Marker, of Colney Heath, near 
St Albans, Herts, writes :— 

“Just a few lines to tell you what a 
splendid Remedy your Guy's Tonic has 
been to me and several of my patients lor 
General Debility and Prostration.” 

The Law: 

John Norris, Esq., of Northumberland 
Road* Old Trafford, Manchester, writes :— 
“As a magistrate of over a dozen years’ 
experience, 1 feel persuaded that if men and 
women could lie induced to take Guy’s 
Tonic instead of alcoholic stimulants* there 
would be much less misery and poverty in 
the world.” 

The Journalist: 

Mr. Fred. Ludlow, of Gatton Road, Bristol* 
the author of “Tales and Sketches of Old 
and New Bristol,” writes 

** Whenever 1 now happen to feel a little 
run-down or out-of-sorts, I always have 
recourse to Guy’s Tonic, which invariably 
has the same good result. It is truly a 
marvellous Pick-me-up.” 


When feeling Weak, Depressed, and Tired-out, the quickest way to renewed Health 
and Strength Is to be found in Guy’s Tonic. This pleasant and purely Vegetable 
Remedy promotes an excellent Appetite, ensures perfect Digestion, and restores Nerve 
Force and Vitality In Nature's own way. 


Guy's Tonic, price Is. Ud. per bottle (Family size 2s. 9d.), is sold by 
Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 
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BERMALINE 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 

BermaUne Bread 

of a true FAMILY friend, 
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properties* 
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OVER 25,000 BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALL OVER THE GLOBE. 
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CHIEF OFFICE s City Road, London. 
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WHY 

BE 

WITHOUT 
MUSIC ? 





^Eolian Hall as a 

PIANO CENTRE. 

Pollan Hall may be said 
to be "tbe best place to 
boy a piano.” Pianos by 
almost all the we lb known 
makers may be seen here, 
side by side. They can 
be played one against 
another, and their musical 
qualities put to competi¬ 
tive test. They can be 
played in showrooms of 
a size of average living- 
rooms, and the purchaser 
can thus judge how any 
particular piano would 
sound in his own home. 


FOR FIVE POUNDS DOWN YOU CAN 
HAVE A PIANOLA WITH THE METRO- 
STYLE AND THEMODIST IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME. 

Before the Pianola came and made piano - 
playing a simple matter for anyone, those 
who wished to play had first to undergo a 
long course of instruction, often to meet only 
with disappointment. For after the expendi¬ 
ture of much time and money, they found 
that they could only play the simplest little 
compositions. 

With the Pianola you can at once 
play all the music there is. You 
escape all the wearisome scales and 
exercises, and you run no risk of 
ultimate disappointment. And the 
Pianola probably will not cost you 
nearly so much as the old-time 
music lessons. For an initial pay¬ 
ment of £5 the Pianola will be 
sent you at once, and you can pay 
the balance by small monthly 
instalments. 

The Pianola not only gives you the 
ability to play every note of any composi¬ 
tion, but its unique device, the Metrostyle, 
shows you just how to play the notes, whilst 
another unique device, the Themodist, accents 
the melody notes, and thus allows you to 
give them their exa& value. There are many 
so-called " melody stops,” 6-c., advertised, but 
the Themodist is the only satisfactory means 
of accenting individual melody notes. The 
Pianola gives access to the largest library of 
music rolls in the world. 

For full particular« write for Catalogue “F.T," or, better 
still* call at ALolLan Kali and play the piano by means of 
the Pianola and Jta unique devices, invented for your aid 
In the proper interpretation and study of music. 


We have usually on hand several Pianolas which hivt 
been taken In part exchange for higher-priced Instruments. 
We are thus able to olfer these Pianolas at very attractive 
prices. That they are thoroughly satisfactory is best evinced 
by their former owners being willing to make further 
investments In instruments of our manufacture. 




THE ORCHESTRELLE CO.. 

yEOIJAN HALL, 

135*6.7, Nfitfi w * 
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THE J 
“JAMES” 4 
WIRELESS 
BRAKES. 


DEFERRED 

PAYMENTS 


BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE 
throughout, 
undoubtedly the 
BEST VALUE 
yet offered. 

JAS WOOLLEY SONS &. 

- PWOToon^pHie catalogue 


IVE&Ii'IE; 


6 Samples for 6d. 

"VASELINE 

PREPARATIONS 

In order to make known ihe various 11 Vaseline” 
Preparations we are selling 

Painty Sample Boxes 6 d. each. 

CONTAIN INC I 

I Tub# White u Vaseline. ,r 
1 Tube Capsicum ” Vaseline, ^ 

1 Tube Pomade M Vaseline.' 1 
1 Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 

I T*r» “Vaseline r ’ Cold Cream. 

I Tin ** Vaseline " Camphor Ice. 

Send Sixpence in Stamp* to tljr— 

CHESEBROUCH 

manufacturing CO., 

fit/ I'avliut / 1 

42, Holborn Viaduct, 

London, E.C., 

An4 one «itt he ("■([11]n 
|x*st free. 


vstnY 


CAMERAS 

Also at 

7 / 6 , 9 /mTiq/.. 

and in the 


3^ X Z\ size at 5 ■ 


MANCHESTER 


ON APPLICATlOl 


DEPOTS 

LONDON. 
MO SOUTHS 
-TON RDWwt 
LIVERPQCL 
SLATER 5^ 
B0LD-3T 

Birmingham 

NOMJFGDRff? 


The Design end Rlfcctivcntn of 
all JumtA Krakeworfe is one 
of the Special Features on all 

Models* 


James hrakea are guaranteed 
for 5 Years* The most satla- 
factory brakes under all 
conditions* 


The New An Catalogue and Speciality Booklet will 
be forwarded free to all readers mentioning Strand-, 
A hAt far ynrti rxfar* uf tk « PRIZE COMPETITION, 

THE JAMES CYCLE C 0 -, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 



JMi ty/f-Q t&L 

/zfej 

May be obtained from all Under¬ 
clothing Houses and Chemists, 

Twr> Doi Sn l r at 1 - : Une 1 >oz. No, % at th ; 
Onft TNjt No. 3. at t S post fm: 

A #Vn¥ l^ht ffFip Lmfy naming (At> Mnpnjin*. 

MISS HAYNES, 65 , Fann Street, London, E.C. 


ff w i Mi. i ifp '^ A~ & 

Sanitary 1 owels 



LINEN 

FOR 

MEN’S 

WEAR. 

IUiul raff'd PHce List 
of La(r»t Bhajwsa «a 
nrqurtt. 


CASTLB JS * 

PnsTAaa 


Collar. 2 indie* di 

^ 1 . Ext*a. 


MuMiIcnl 


Shirti. — Our Celebrated 
.,, Qualify, ft ll each. 

Old Blurts made sogrl as new with Nrckharida Cuffi, nnd Front# 

at 14 - pr half dozen. returned drawn! ready to w«tr. 
Gentlemen 1 * Mnail Handkerchief■» Lciu*Liti’W. T tl dn*. 


ROBINSCN & CLEAVER, Ltd. 

-belfast. — 
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The 4 Cardinal Points Which 
make the finest Blancmange— 

1. Use pure milk without water. 

2. Have the proper proportion of Corn Flour to Milk, as stated in 

recipe in packets. 

3. —and very important—give 10 minutes brisk boiling, always stirring. 

4. Use only 

Brown $ Poison’s “ r w; B Corn Flour 
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THE KEELEY CURE 

For Drink and Drug Habits. 


Anyone who has a desire to free himself of 
these awful curses can do so by taking the Keeley 
Treatment, and will leave the Institute without 
the slightest crave or desire for either Alcohol 
or Drugs. 

VV. T. Stead writes in 44 The Review of Reviews” : 
“If I were to become a drunkard I should tell my 
friends that I was going to take a month's holiday 
in the Keeley Institute, West Bolton Gardens, and 
rid my system of the last trace of the craving for 
alcohol ; there is no doubt it can be done, nor does 
there seem to be any reason to fear failure.” 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
regularly qualified physicians, who have made a - 
special study of Inebriety. After carefully inquiring 
into the history of each patient, and making a thorough 
physical examination, they treat each case according 
to the condition of the patient. No matter how long¬ 
standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same, a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment, as the remedies are perfectly 
harmless. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies * 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed alcohol or 
drugs, as the case may be. 

“It Really Cures.'* 

44 It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 


Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. He tells how case after csuse that 
had been considered hopeless has yielded speedily to 
the Keeley Cure, the patients returning .to their work 
full of vigour, and happy in the restoration of all that 
makes life worth living. 

' We can sliow you hundreds of letters of gratitude 
from patients who have taken the ^treatment, and 
who are willing that their names should be given, 
or they will correspond direct with prospective 
patients. 

This cure is an incontrovertible fact, approved by 
some of our most eminent men, among them the 
following: Rev..Canon Fleming, B.D. ; the Right 
Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu ; -H. W. Forster, 
Esq., M.P. ; Vice-Admiral Woodward, C.B. ; Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, M.A. ; . W. Hind-Smith, Esq.; 
and Eardley-Wilmot, Esq M R.N., Secretary of the 
Church of England Temperance Society. 

More than Half a Million 

have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent, of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens,. London, S. W., or by special 
arrangement we can send a physician to. patient’s 
own home or to travel with patient. 



TABLETS 




These Tablets are prepared-from the 
formula of the original Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and their medicinal properties 
are identical in every wav. Thev 
are not intended to replace the world- 
famed Strop (which is still sold 
everywhere) but are prepared to meet 
the needs of travellers and others who 
have to get their meals away from 
home, and so cannot conveniently take a 
liquid medicine. 


AH forms of indigestion, and consequently all 
the ills that come of indigestion, yield readily 
to this famous medicine. Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
Tablets so act upon the organs of digestion that 
they are speedily restored to a state of natural 
activity, and thus indigestion becomes impossible. 
But prevention is always better than cure, and 
it is wiser to overcome indigestion in its early 
stages than to wait until you are seriously ill. 
Therefore, on the first symptoms of digestive 
weakness—last appetite, discomfort after meals, 
headache -take Mother SeigePs Syrup Tablets 
and you will avoid much needless suffering. 
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San&togen gives new life to the weary and to those 
who are run down and debilitated. It permanently 
restores the overwrought nerves and is a remarkable 
restorative and recuperative. 


M.P., 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
writes : 

20 , Carlton House Terrace, S.W, 

" E have used San&togen with extraordinary 
benefit. Jt is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy. 
a n d giving fresh vigour to the overworked 
body and mind," 


SIR JOHN HARE writes : 

75, Upper Berkeley Street, W, 

" I have found San&togen a most valuable 
tonic and stimulant during a period when I 
had to work very hard under conditions of 
great weakness and ill-health, l can heartily 
recommend it to those working under similarly 
distressing circumstances.” 


Write for copy of Dr. Andrew Wilson's remarkable book. ** The Art of Living/' 
gratis and post free from the S&natogen Co., 83, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


S&natogen is sold by all Chemists in tins at 1/9. 2/9* 5/', and 9/6, 


SANATOCEN 


W hen you See 

THAT MARK 

on the head of a Bicycle, 
you know of a 
fcertaintyyou are buying ' 
a genuine 

MERLIN— 

(he tender of all popular priced 
Bicycle*—the Bicycle which sells 

at orices ranging from £3 1H 6 to 
£ 14J4 0, and which in every model 
carries the fullest value. 

Ask your ARent to thow 
you one to-day. 

Merlin Cycle Co.^ 
Coventry. 



PLASMQH 


is the best part of nature’s 


best food— MILK, 

“ The Lancet M saps :— 

11 Plasmon may be employed 
with the greatest advantage for 
enriching foods , or for raising 
tbeir acftual flesh-form¬ 
ing value to a high and 
trustworthy degree/ 1 


National Provident 
£ „ Institution 

FOR 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write tot leaflet oa 

NET COST OF 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


40. GrticKhuFch Street, London. E.C. 


Preparations : 

COCOA 
biscuits 

OATS TEA 
BREAD 
ARROWROOT 
BEEF Extract 
BLANCMANGE 
CUSTARD* 

chocolate kh 


in ELEGiMT 
ART METAL BOX 

containing samples 
of these prepara¬ 
tions , and Cookery 
Book, post free, 

I/O 

Copy of “TRUTH” 

publication, 

“THE FEEDING OF 
THE NATIONS , 1 

fr*e on application to 

PMSMON, LTD,* 
fiu 0* Farrl ngdon St, C. 
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ARCHITECTS OF FORTUNE. 

Some simple rales that lead to wealth-increase, drawn from the lives of those 

who have made money most easily. 


TTHERE are no more interesting passages 

‘ in the whole chronicle of contemporary 
civilization than those vivid and glowing 
pages—almost reminiscent of the marvellous 
legen^ of Oriental romance, save that we 
know them to be true—which tell in detail 
the story, so that all who run may read, of 
the acquirement of great riches, sometimes 
with telegraphic rapidity, sometimes only 
after a life’s arduous toiling by the men 
and sometimes the women—the former, of 
course, are in the great majority—whom we 
know, or at least read of, as the great and 
powerful million magnates of to-day. 

The Aladdin’s Lamp of To-day. 

Everything is theirs. The wonders of 
modern science are employed to bring to 
them everything that mind can conceive or 
heart desire — pictures, music, books, the 
pleasures of the mind, splendour and luxury 
of living,, carriages, horses, automobiles, 
country houses, parks and pleasaunces, 
jewels, rich stuffs, the produce of many an 
Eastern loom, the amusements of the field, 
the river, the road, the mountain, the sea, 
the country, and the town, the delights of 
travel, and the triumphs of society. For 
he or she who possesses wealth possesses the 
passport to every position, to every sphere. 

Little wonder, then, ;that alhjost every one 
of us, wherever we may- live Ot wherever we 
may be, desires alrhost above everything to 
acquire this splendid treasure, this gold 
which is the Aladdin’s lamp of the twentieth 
century, the miracle-worker for the man or 
woman of to-day, who is in very deed 
among the heirs of all the ages. 

Two Ways of Becoming Rich. 

Therefore it is that the questions of 
increasing not only one> income—a large 
number of us can only boast of a very limited 
one—but also one’s capital, are matters of 
prime importance to everyone in these days, 
when success is more or less measured by 
one’s balance at the bank. 

We draw, say, our salaries from the par¬ 
ticular business or profession which is ours. 
That salary is necessarily a limited one. 
There is a point beyond which we can never 
expect it to rise. And often and often we 
can tell precisely what it will be for several 
years ahead. Not only is this the case, but 
with so many people competing with us for 
the prize of success, and with so comparatively 


few vacancies above us, the process of income- 
increase become^ a very slow and very tedious 
business, a matter often of waiting for “dead 
men’s shoes,” or—and this is a more fatal 
habit—of waiting for the chance approach of 
the wayward goddess, Fortune. 

The Money-Making Machine. . 

We who live in a highly-civilized state of 
society have the advantage—if we will only 
make use of it—of beinef surrounded by the 
complicated but ordered machinery of wealth- 
production which we call the financial system 
of the world. 

In other words, there are in. existence 
various institutions or corporations—the help 
of which we can demand if we wilL—whose 
sole business" it is to direct the machinery of 
money-making, and to assist those members 
of the public who have not themselves the 
experience (which can only be gained after 
years of close study, and perhaps not even 
then), and cannot afford the time from 
their ordinary business or social demands 
absolutely necessary before they can hope 
to reap vast profits in the money markets 
of the world. 

The rise of the limited liability com¬ 
pany is an instance of the ingenuity of the 
public in overcoming such difficulties as 
these by evolving a system whereby they 
can invest any sum they like from jQ\ 
upwards, be sure that their liability is 
limited to that particular sum, leave all 
the work of making money from money to the 
directors and salaried managers and financial 
experts employed, and simply secure the profits 
as the dividend-paying days come round. 

Another example of much the same 
character is one which sometimes occurs, 
and one which, when it does occur, means a 
famous stroke of luck to those fortunate 
enough to share in it. 

Sharing in the Profits of Successful 
Businesses. 

This is when some great business such as 
Lipton’s, Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, Bass and Co., 
which have been raised to a tremendous 
pitch of prosperity by individual effort, 
become, through the very success they have 
attained, too powerful and extensive to be 
managed in that way, and are therefore 
converted into a company, the public being 
given an p 
enterprise. 


ppprtup'ty 


e shares in the 
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The public are thus given a magnificent 
opportunity. They have no risk to run, the 
business having been already brought to a 
high prosperity-pitch and initial risks over- 
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gauged by the fact that the directors have 
agreed not to take one single farthing in 
remuneration for their services until a full 
jo per cent, dividend has been paid upon all 
shares, txrth Preference and Ordinary, an 
agreement which would hardly be made 
were there the slightest possibility of the 
profits not reaching such a figure as to 
allow of so high a dividend. 

Capital Value Trebled. 

And 10 per cent, is the anticipated mini¬ 
mum^ not the maximum, which will prol> 
ably be more like 15 per cent, or even 
20 per cent per annum — but by the 
increase in capital value. For instance, if, 
for the sake of argument, we will say that 
3 per cent is the normal interest at present 
on safe Government stock, and the dividend 
on these shares amounts to as much as 10 per 
cent,, it is safe to say that the natural action 
of the money market will send these shares 
to quite treble their par value ; so that, if 
you invest ^20 in them now, you will draw 
jo ptr cent, interest upon that sum and find 


MISS HKTTIE GBREN, 

Tkt wonderful America* Letdy Fin*ncitr t has 
amasstd a celos&alrf&rtvne. 

come. They simply have to share in the 
profits, which are often enormous. They 
come in at the tail-end — after the burden 
and heat of the day has been borne by 
others—and they "collar the profits. 11 An 
example of this we have in our minds as we 
write. The past two years in financial circles 
has been marked by the rapid rise in power 
and business generally of what is now a great 
financial house, whose operations extend 
practically all over the world. 

Twenty per Cent. Dividends, 

Beginning with this country, the richest in 
the world, and securing here vast profits from 
its business, and having registered in Guernsey 
for the purpose of trading on the Continent 
as well, it has now opened new branches in 
Paris and Brussels, transacting business with 
the thrifty and well-to-do inhabitants of 
France and Belgium, Stockholm and Kago¬ 
shima (japan), the latter city being in an 
excellent position for controlling the markets 
of the Far East 

The opening of these new branches means, 
of course, a still greater increase in the 
already immense profits earned by the busi¬ 
ness ; how rich these profits are can be 


Mfi. MAMR1HAK, 

The A met lean Millionaire Railroad King, 

yourself the possessor of stock valued at 

Free Life Insurance ok .£100, 

Rut this particular case is an especially 
attractive example for many other reasons. 

In the first place,, everyone can invest any 
sum ^1,000- 

either in cash or, it more convenient, in 
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instalments, to earn 10 per cent., 15 per 
cent., 20 per cent, profit every year, in 
addition to the large capital increase men¬ 
tioned previously, and gain in addition the 
privilege of having his or her life insured, 
*free of all charge and without any medical 
examination whatever, for the sum of ^100, 
In other words, a Life Policy of ^soo is 
presented free of all charge to everyone who 
secures any of these, in themselves, exceed¬ 
ingly remunerative shares, a policy which will 
cost you nothing, but which under ordinary 
circumstances would entail the payment of 
anything from 30s, to jQ§ per annum, 
according to the age of the individual 
insured. This policy is guaranteed by the 
well-known Empire Guarantee Corporation, 


one who holds shares in this business, whether 
to the amount of only jQi or to the amount 
of^too, obtains twelve opportunities every 
year {one every month) of being appointed by 
ballot to this position of shareholders' director 
with a salary of no less than £i y ooo a year. 
This is an advantage which is not, so far as 
we know, given by any other such company 
or corporation in the world. 

Facilities are given to holders of these 
shares, if at any time within the next ten 
years they find themselves dissatisfied with 
the return they are receiving—a very un¬ 
likely contingency, we should think, seeing 
that 10 to 20 per cent, annual profit is not 
to be made every day—of exchanging their 
shares for their equal value in first- 



ihk vali/is Of ihe Kami op incland u hfkk i nk &uili.iq^ js stuwku 
// is most in Uniting to the trolleys laden uSth precious metal. Adjoining these vaults are the Hank Strong Rooms. 


which, as is well known, tins behind it a sub¬ 
stantial capita! of _£500,000 sterling. 

We have often heard the objection raised 
against such companies as these that those 
members of the public who buy the shares — 
who place their money into the concern, that is 
—are given little or no control over the manage¬ 
ment of the concern, and even at general or 
other statutory meetings can gain but little 
information of any value from the members 
of the board of directors. 

Directorship of ^1,000 a Year. 

The directors of this corporation have made 
arrangements hy which the body of share¬ 
holders shall always have nne of their repre¬ 
sentatives—elected by ballot from amongst 
themselves —on the hoard of directors in a 
position to look after their interests. Every- 


class, gilt-edged Government and Municipal 
securities. 

Fortunes can never be made by saving 
money at 2 ) 4 . per cent. But fortunes can 
be made, have been made, and will be 
made limes and again by people who will 
seize the opportunities given them by For¬ 
tune—will strike whilst the iron is still hot 


—will grasp the to per cent., the 20 per 
cent, profit whilst the chance is still open 
to them. 

The whole matter is explained in an in¬ 
teresting illustrated book, a copy of which 
will be sent to any reader of this article who 
is interested in the subject, free of all charge 
and post paid, and who will write for it to 
the Secretary, International Securities 


Cor 

Gan 




Palace 
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The 

AUTOPIANO 


AND TRIUMPH 


IDEAL PIANO PLAYER. 



These marvellous inventions enable anyone to play the simplest piece or the 
most difficult composition with the same human repression and perfect technique 
os that of the most famous pianists, such as Rubinstein, Paderewski, etc. No more 
silent pianofortes ! Life and pleasure instead. 

The ten models of the Autopiano are the finest pianofortes the world produces, 
and can be played either by hand or by music roll at any moment, delighting player 
and listener. Should you not care to exchange your little-used piano for an 
Autopiano, the Triumph Ideal Piano Player, which can be attached to any piano, 
will give life to your present instrument. Just think of it ! 20,000 different 

compositions, all your favourite pieces at your command. Enormous lending 
music roll library. 

Neither Autopiano nor Triumph should be confused with ordinary piano 
players* Both bear the name “ Kas trier/* and are patented inventions, possessing 
the highest artistic merits and humanlike qualities. Both are priced most 
reasonably, and may he purchased for cash or instalments, or by exchange for your 
ordinary piano. Every instrument is fully guaranteed. 

You are invited to call and try the astounding possibilities 
of these instruments, or write for 11 Autopiano ” Art Brochure 
or “Triumph” Pamphlet No. 3, 


KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 

34, 35, & 36, Margaret Street (Cavendish Sq. Corner), LONDON, W. 

ig iizod by W K >glC UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE GREAT RUSH FOR GOVERRMEHT 

PREMIUM BOROS. 


HOW AND WHY IT HAS COME ABOUT. 


AN OFFER TO READER8 OF OFFICIAL PARTICULARS OF THIS FORM OF GOVERN¬ 
MENT 8ECURITY IN WHICH £4 CAN PRODUCE £5,000 IN A FEW MONTHS. 


Wild speculation and unsound business methods 
have of late years been the curse of Finance. 

Capitalists seem to have forgotten the maxim that 
Sound Investment is the key to Prosperity, and in the 
chase after wild and chimerical schemes, promising 
fortune to those who were willing to take risks, they 
met with shattering catastrophes. 

The lesson has not been lost by investors in this 
country, and one of the results of the reaction against 
speculation is seen in the present rush among all 
classes for Government Premium Bonds, which carry 
no risk whatever, but which give to the investor just 
as good a chance of earning a large fortune as do 
those securities to which risk is attached. 

For this abounding merit—the combination of 
absolute safety with prospective reward—Premium 
Bonds have long been the popular investment in 
France. 

What is this system, so popular in France and on 
the Continent generally, and so rapidly attaining 
equal popularity in this country? 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY COMBINED WITH 
PROSPECTIVE FORTUNE. 

Briefly, it is this. The French. Government, in 
common with other Governments, have authorised 
the issue of a large number of interest-paying and 
non - interest paying Bonds, which investors may 
frequently take up at a reduced price. A large 
number of these Bonds are redeemed by regular 
drawings every two months, some at the full price— 
in which case the investor gains the difference, often 
a considerable one, between the price he bought it 
at and the price for which it is redeemed—some with 
large cash prizes, ,£20,000, ,£10,000, ,£5,000, and so 
on, added on to them in the form of Premiums or 
Prizes. 

Here is an example. 

For —which may, if desired, be paid in the 
form of instalments—you may purchase a Premium 
Bond guaranteed by the Government of Belgium. A 
large number of these securities are redeemed by 
regular drawings every two months on the 20th of 
April, June, August, October, Deceml>er, and 
February, for ,£8, so that if you invest now, and 
your Bond is one of those redeemed on the 20th of 
June, you ill secure £4. clear profit on every £4 
thus invested. 

But in addition to the Bonds thus bought in, 150 
are redeemed with the addition of a prize ranging in 
value from ,£6,000 downwards, the whole amounting 
to the total sum of ,£20,480 per annum. 

It comes to this, then, that every £4 invested in 
this way is invested in a Safe Government Security, 
free from all risk, and gains at the same time 150 
opportunities every year of a return in cash ranging 
from j£6,ooo downwards, whilst at the very least a 
profit of £4 is assured. Moreover, these Bonds, 
now valued at £8, increase in value by 5 per cent. 


every year, so that each twelve months the figure at 
which they are redeemed advances. 

Another very popular security which is being called 
for particularly by British investors at the present 
time is issued and guaranteed by the Municipality of 
the City of Paris. In these securities it is possible to 
invest any amount, gaining in return 

4 per cent. Interest per annum and 
84 Opportunities every year of a Cash Premium 
of £6,000, £2,000, £400, £200, or £80, or 
in another issue of similar Stock, 4 per cent, 
per annum and 

136 Opportunities every year of a bonus of 
£*,ooo, £2,000, £400, £too, and £40. 

The excellent interest attached to these Bonds, 
their perfect security—they are secured upon the rates 
and taxes of the second largest city in the world, by 
special authorisation of the French Government— 
and the prospects they give of earning a large profit, 
without risk, in a verv short time, make these Paris 
Bonds an extremely desirable security for those who 
are discontented with the small interest of per 
cent., which is all that is given by gilt-edged stock 
such as Consols. 

Particulars of these really marvellous investments 
are to be found in the pages of the Premium Bond 
Blue Book, a copy of whicn may be obtained-freejof 
all charge by any reader of The Strand Afagaxine j>y 
writing to the Secretary of The Anglo-American 
Finance Corporation, 49, King. William Street, 
London, E.C. When one looks around and sees 
on all sides the reports of failures or great losses 
caused by reckless and unsound speculation in risky 
stocks and shares, or when one considers how it is 
possible to invest a large sum in Two-and-a-f lalf 
Per Cent. Consols, and then have the misfortune lo 
see them gradually depreciating in value—thus, not 
content witn giving a meagre interest at the best of 
times, but actually causing a loss in the capital value 
of one’s investment—one cannot l>e surprised at the 
avidity with which investors of all classes and ranks 
are transferring their investments to Premium Bond 
Securities, which combine Safety with Prospective 
Fortune. 

Any sum, however large, however small, may be 
invested in this way. Investments may be made on 
the instalment system, with monthly payments as low 
as 10s. a month, full benefits of tne Bonds being 
secured on payment of the first deposit. Write at 
once, then, to The Anglo-American Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, 49, King William Street, London, E.C., agents 
for Government and Municipal Premium Bonds, for 
presentation copy of Blue Book of official details of 
these securities issued and guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ments of France, Belgium, the Municipalities of Paris, 
Brussels, etc. This book will be sent free of all 
charge to any address if you mention The Strand 
Afaiprlmt. r '-,1L HIG. 1-1 . N 


) 
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Saxone Foot-joy 

No need to suffer days of agony “ breaking in ” 
new boots. Saxones are ONE WITH YOUR 
FOOT—soft, pliant, gratefully easy—right from 
the start. Fit like [\ velvet—wear like iron. 


ng distinct fittings in each 
style enables us to give this 
perfect, glove-like fit and sock- 
like comfort. 

The “boxed' 1 heel-counter 
and toecap and steel shank of a 
“Saxone” insures the elegant 
shape until literally worn out. A 
re-soled Saxone looks like new. 

Where the foot bends in walk¬ 
ing, the leather is soft, pliant, 
elastic—following every move¬ 
ment of the foot—yet firm, sup¬ 
porting, easy and grateful. 

Made of honest British Leather by 
British Workmen at Kilmarnock. 



STYLE t7* 

Patent tab Uce 
shoe, lifthr sole, 
with silk lace, 
Boston last. 


London Shops: 

11 and 12, Che&pglde, E.C. 

6, New Bond Street, E.C. 

7, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

57, Strand, W.C. 

SHOPS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM : 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester, New¬ 
castle. Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Shef¬ 
field, Hull, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Plymouth. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 
styles for all occasions, 

All one Price, 16/6 

with explicit instructions for ^elf- 
tneasurement to ensure a Saxone 
Foot-joy fit. Address— 


SAXONE SHOE CO., KILMARNOCK. 


THE OLD COUNTRY IS THE BEST. 


You cannot flfifa lueli enormous value with any toy* mad* tu 
(reniuny, or aiiywhcru e|«e in tbe world, w you do with Dcufa 
Kujf Knockabout Toys, which airo absolutely Brltlth. .last 

1=81 . .... 3 TEDDY BEARS 

Mamma i Hek Twin UHII-Pium 
EiUimUrkarl^ld |{rrmn, Say | 
*hlrh you prefer. 

LIFE-SIZE BABY DOLL 



V- 


high. Baby's mt- 


free for 1 6 . 

off clothes can 

bow lw Umrd/tit 

dressing 
dolly. 

30ln. 
high 


Mattiruit _ 

Bear, Hin hlvh; 

TWily. «iin. high; 

Staff. Hjin high. 

Dean’s Rag Knockabout 
Toy Sheets at* mil workout 
art* ami ituk« tnft. toys that 
cannot be broken, lu^i a life¬ 
time. nml are producwil inrniii- 
tlv colours on n stroiiff cotton 
rlotli Lit (he emmi orraew as 
ti- an's Patent Kju Toy Bnofen: 
th« colours are fa at. wash 
ttblfl, (fisl ( rrlifiol Ijj j Ehu [ndiliilc 
Hif I Iff lutle flj* shnolulely liTfristijc— 
nm pri riled in the onlmary wiv so 
that I he qfttoan come off and peihif# 
poison your child You cut the figurvn 
out. pcw them together, ami stuff 
with either Mm Him?, wool, or what is 

best, HiflUtKt. mid mn«t 

hygienic, fine wood-wool* a id. k- worth 
of which will sniff the rial l and 3 Iwnt. 

Dean > Knocknhnnt Toy Sheet* nun he 
obtained from ill dealers. but should 
you have nay difficulty, semi uastamr* 
or F.O. am| we will |M»I than to j«i.h iIh t hauillkiUii 
In i-alnum free* tint contains onttr a lot m' rhhurs f Iv.ii * 
you. Write, Right Away. Dean‘a Rag Booh 

ST, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


30 

Inn- 

high. 




STRENGTH 
BY MAIL! 

1 «jffer perfect health and 
jiliyhiuil develotuncut— will 
ernd irate troublesome* nun- 
p taints and pi jsdrstl defines, 
dnnl ask for much nf ejfliiT 
your time or money. IFWfj 
io-dajf for FWr Book, 4 Health at 
IFitmt,'' find tmn*, — T. INCH, 

-- AY, 


TUB 


___ BRO A 
LONDON, S W* 


3ADWI 


WHAT 00 ¥00 THINK you would hare to pay a cook 
who could prepare over 500 di&ht*? You may 11 it 
have the cook, but you may have the knowledge 
always at your service frif the insignificant sum of 
One Shi I ling—the price of 

COOKERY MADE EASY 

This valuable housewife's handbook contains over 500 
Appetising Recipes* and a mine of valuable household 
information. Get it now^ and always keep it at hand. 

Price ONE SHILLING net- 

T& bt ebtairud &f Bookselte* t, or post /ret ijjjrom 

the PmBiitkm ; 

CEO, NEWNES, ltd*(Dipt* &)* Southampton St., Strand, W.C 


Genuine, Profitable Homework 

THERE IS M0KEY TO BE SHAM BY MEANS OF THE 

AUTOMATIC KNITTER, 

Simple Interesting work* Knits Socks, 



Sochi 

]l I'M u, 


is* and ail kinds of linrmencr. 

■iiJ AlC O School!. Schools for the 

^ ^ 

SADIN, S3, Southwark SL, London. 
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Read these four special articles 

in the JUNE 

FRY’S 

MAGAZINE 

(EDITED BY C. B. FRY). 

Sandwich and Prestwick. 

Facts and legends concerning the links on which 
this season’s Golf Championships are to be played. 

By HENRY LEACH. 

The Cricket Champions of 1908 ? 

Illustrated by several cartoons by CHARLES 
AMBROSE, including T. Hayward, G. Hirst, 

J. T. Tyldesley, A. E. Trott, and G. L. Jessop. 

Secrets of Success in Boxing. 

By “TOMMY” BURNS. 

The Case for the Motor Bicycle. 

THE JUNE NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS: 

An Amateur Golf Championship Week. 

The Evolution of Polo. By A. Sidney Galtry. 
Weatherby’s: The Famous Racing Firm of Old Burlington St. 
Rabbiting with Ferrets and Guns. 

All the above articles are specially illustrated. 


Several Splendid Sporting Stories. 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE 6d. 

——— _ | ■■!■■■ | ,|,| - _ 
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^TpHE Steck exercises a compelling 
^ charm over ail who make them¬ 
selves acquainted with its merits, (or 
to play the Steck is to play an 
instrument with which one finds one¬ 
self in perfect accord. 

The essential features of a piano are 
so highly exemplified in the Steck 
that many connoisseurs give it the 
preference over all other instruments 
of high grade. 

You are requested to call at 
pollan Hall to investigate the Steck, 
Full particulars are given in Steck 
Catalogue B, 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 

/EOLIAN HALL, 

135*6-7* New Bond St H London* W, 



YOU can PAINT Unn- 

rifut Pictures^ Miniatures 
t ivith$ut a,tiy knowledge of 
Sketching or Drawing, 

A rl litic, Refined. Entrap fluff 

AWw Callary I Write far 
U>epL C(. I FRB« 
Km BondSC, W.l 


FAIR FACES 

NEED NO PAINT 

Hut In order to primerve thidr beauty, 
to TflUin thfllr natural ftimcM, they 
need tint famon* face i ream—tNit me 
(Mine in the pure, skin - healing 

esaenre isf the finest ■ Hitn. It i* Nature's 

prcdufi|f>Ti for Nature'* purtMflK, sooth- 
Ingand aliayiun ill nkin frrications. and 
si*LJicut IrfHUtj ta the plaiiiflt firt 1 . 
Prii.^ I 3 a jar. or larger fiat, bold ln£ 
four lhum a« much, 2 *i. 

Oatine Face Cream 

A PEEK SAMPLE of Oatine Cream will be seat on 
ayplii'iti™. or for 3d. in BDiiupa a box containing eight 
of the Oatine pr^aratiouii, and Lm> k on Pace Mamtage. 

THE OATINE CO,. 

160a. Denman Street, London* 5,E, 



PIANO —Wonderful Bargain. 

D’ALMAINE'S 60-GU1HEA MODEL FOB 30 COINERS. 

30 Ytan* Warranty, 3 Days' Free Approval and Cap- 
rla|*> Nearly Nnw sO-Cuinea Modal 

Steel ~ -*-- “ ‘ 

Rich 

Uaay tafmt* mrranrad, 

Vdftrs if eirhjingGrt fa 

hand Pianosfmm ffcl 

n’AK fti AIMF L Rit ywi), i 

■* nunnina London,, »,C. IOmto till B nna. SaM.4i>ni i 


Nearly New aO-Gulnc* Model Full Uprlriht 
Frame, OVERSTRUNG, Under-damper PIANO- 
Burr Walnut Case. Accept 20 Guinea* cuh, 


Accept ■ I 

Full price paid w {11 Iw allowed within Hires 
far a hifhflr rluLfla instrument. StTenil Jkrtuul 
Pianos f ram £ t o ■ uh. Cal an ial aril era h*Va jpecial at U n Lion. 

!I, Oli FLnabury Pavement, 


00 dixons < 3o 

DOUBLE 



3 /e PORT 3 e 

El David*" said brother Ned, 

" Sir , 11 replied the butler. 

11 A nmgrmm of Double Diamond, David, to drink 
the health of Mr, Limkinwaicr . 11 

M Ha!” said brother Ned, first examining the cork 
and afterwards filling his glass, , . , , 'this looks 

well, David,” 

u ft ought to, sir," replied David. “ You'd be troubled 
to find such a glass of wine as is our DOUBLE 
DfMMOHD, and that Mr* Link in water knows very 

trelL^FiWf CHARLES DICKENS. 

H +ViriWaa JYicilrfejs" Chap. xxxtU. 

This Brand had been shipped without Inter- 
nilaalon for the last loo years, and Is the 
property of Morgan Brothers, London and 
Oporto, 

To to kQvktjmiW** \$?trxJtaHfs r &r &/— 

F. E* ID AY it C 0 -, 16 , MRrU I line* Yondon, E,C, 

Sample on receipt of 3d, to cover postage. 
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Every good 
feature that 
you want :: 
you will find 
in the 




Most flexible. 

Do not crack. 
Cannot rust . . 
Hygienic and 

Comfortable. 

In alt sizes and sty Its 
at from 3/11 to lO/ft* 
from Drapers every- 
where r but be sure that 
they have this trade 
mark. 

"J.B." Corset Facto hv, ««■ 





This is the man proclaimed by the press and public 
of all nations as Wing possenjAed of an extraordinary 
power, and the most remarkable far-e&eltigf faculties. 

He has been consul ted by the most distinguished people 
of whatever country he has visited, and is said to be 
greatly gifted. 

The Gra$kU says : 11 His delineations are nothing 
short of marvellous/' 

Court Journal says : “ Reni^rkable psyohie powers* 1 ' 

Black &* Whit* says: 41 He lias given some 
astonishing results." 

To introduce his famous system he Will Send Tom a 
Descriptive Chart as a lest of his ability. 

Hundreds who have already written declare he 
might have known them all thetr lives^ so surprisingly 
correct was he. 

Tin- i ouiilcpj of KlmWHey eutjs wb.it he told her w» 
flSecI tv nt, 

Seymour Hit kit Iho retebniteil A or-Hunger, uys: “It 

Wan perfectly DiafvellouB-" 

Tim Rarone-** Vott Nagel mys : 11 1 have smt confidence la 
the chart. It i» remarkable." 

0. Newman WeUe, Jh^ii . Wrriit*T-at-ljLW r Lincnlu 1 * Inu r 
&ox* : - You ;tre imit« correct in what you have mlcL" 

Mm. Kendal. the actress, write* r *■ Vou here 

agiotitahed we with your iwunrey. It is marvellous,- 

Tin- Itcv. W. J. Riirrett. SI.A. {Oionl. say a: "I hav* great 
fail II in tljtfi'hart.'’ 

l ake an impression of your right thumb by rubbing a 
I i 11 Ee ink over it and pressing on piece of wh i s e paper Send 
this to him* with your birth date and i/- p, o. and stamp. 


B3 


Gt. Ancoats Street. Manchester. 

O.P.Co. 


DO IT NOW. YOU WILL AMAZED, 

ilis mime and address are— 

Prof. S. Kendal, 89, Regent st., London, W. 


Rettntnbcr this. at there are 

tMo ririne to copy his methods 



SHORT-LEG 

Effectually Concealed. 

UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED, 

Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 

Gold Medals & Awards obtained* London, Paris* Chicago, etc- 

FLAT-FOOT. 

THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 

Pamphlet I'rw. ou mentioning The Htb*np State particular*nf rage. 

Address:—THE ii’CjNNOR EXTENSION CO., 

•SkrfHiUU j.dj&UaaJtf' ktakrr* fa lUw Mafehlg'r Govertmwnl. 

2 , BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Tkllpboei: h, 2MS Girruro/ 
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Have you ever thought what will 
become of you when your earning 
capacity is gone? 


Manager, International Correspondence Schools, 


59, Chancery Lane, London, W.G. 

1 am interested in your system of Technical Training 
and desire to increase my earning power- Flease send 
me* pu-it paid, free of charge, the Book covering the 
subject before which J have marked X on the Coupon, 
and full information showing how I can succeed in Fiune 


8t6$m Engineering, 
Sanitary Engineering 
Textiles* 

Civil Engineering. 
Analytical Chemistry, 
Mining Engineering. 
Examinations. 


At 50 will you still be working for 
low wages or enjoying a good income? 
Only proper training will put you in 
the income class. 

To learn how you can receive 
this training without giving up your 
present occupation let the International 
Correspondence Schools tell you. All 
you have to do is to mark the coupon 
as directed and post it to-day. There 
is no charge for this advice. 

No matter who you are or what your 
present occupation, the I. C S. have 
a way of helping you. The I. C. S. 
are experts in helping poorly paid men 
to succeed. All it costs to learn about 
it is a penny stamp. Is your future 
worth it ? 

It is irritating to see the other man 
pushing ahead when you know you 
could do just as well if only you had 
the training. It’s the training that 
counts. 

During the month of March over 
300 students reported promotion and 
higher salary as a direct result of 
L C S. training. 

The I. C S. will help you; but 
YOU must take the first step. 

Post the Coupon To-day* 


Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering. 
Structural Engineering, 
Gas Engines. 

Machine Shop Practice. 
Architecture. 

Preparation for 

Name , 

Address. 


Occupation .. 

_l 0 :yrLutjQra 

iMMdttiitiflvwmiiir: 
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NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 

and Toothache are Instantly cured by ZOX, a 
tiny powder which can be carried In the waL.t. 
cowl p-ocket, Hind taken at any hour of the day. 
Certified, to contain nu injurious substance* 

FREE a,l,3l ™ ,, d envelope, w* will 

’ll powder* free. ItcnEkni Tint Sniakl 

Of CheiumU, ature*, el*., 1/- * as box, or poet free 

THE ZOX CO., II, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.p 


By the Right Hon. 

WINSTON S. 
CH URCHI LL 

SAVROLA 

PRICE 6d. 

f * Savrola,” which has for its 
central theme the revolution in 
a Southern European Republic, is 
j Mr. Winston Spencer ChurchilFs 

one work of fiction* Through¬ 
out its length the clash of arms, 
the intrigue of a Court, and 
< strong love interest of an unusual 

character hold the reader 
charmed and spell bound until 
! the volume is laid down* It 

| is now included in 

NEWNES’ SIXPENNY 
FAMOUS NOVELS 
Obtainable Everywhere 

i or post free &d. from GEORGE NEWNEH. Ltd „ 

Dejtt. 3 , SouthL impton Hk. Strand. London, W.C. 


Twelve Splendid Items 

from tHe 


JUNE 


WIDE WORLD 

M AGAZIN 

E 

, Buried Treasures 

More Queer 

How 1 Found My 

in England. 

Fixes. 

Wife. > 

: Across Africa by 

The “Night Riders” 

Six Months on an 

Boat. 

of Kentucky. 

Ice-Floe. 

Elk-Hunting in 

A Deal in 

“Captain Starlight,” 

Sweden. 

Diamonds. 

Bushranger. 

A Battle with a 

The Senator’s 

The Romance of 

Shark. 

Tiger. 

Hermann Ochs. 


,|, t Original from 

On Sale Everywhere* ij Prltte SIXPENCE. 
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The Complete 
Enjoyment of 
the Pipe .. .. 

is for those who are fortunate enough 
to find the right tobacco for their palate 
—the one that just suits their taste in 
strength, fragrance, and coolness* and 
in that subtle quality—so difficult to 
define, but so easily recognised by the 
pipe smoker* and so very essential— 
called flavour. 

In one of these three you will find 
the tobacco you want—the one tobacco 
that will give you more complete en¬ 
joyment than any other. They are 
exceptionally cool and alike in all good 
qualities* differing only in strength. 

Chairman (MEDIUM) 

Boardman’5 (mild) 
Recorder (FULL) 

All good class tobacconists supply them 
j at S^d. per o*. 

| R. J, LEA, 

45, Market Street* Manchester. 

L QPlNI . Fr.lT V • IF '-.'li" HI- M ^ ^ 


The true worth of all things 
depends first, last, and alto¬ 
gether upon their Quality . , . 


“CAMEO” 

SPELLS 

QUALITY. 


"CAMEO" CAMERAS 

cam be earned in an ordinary jacket 
pocket* 

"CAMEO" CAMERAS 

combine lightness with strength* and 
simplicity with efficiency. 

"CAMEO" CAMERAS, 

no matter what your requirements, will 
meet them, 

"CAMEO" CAMERAS 

offer the finest value for money in the 
camera world. 

f;*r 25/- *0 £15 s to s O 


Can be ieea at all Photographic Dealers. 

W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., 

Camera 

FARRINCOON AVENUE, 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 




























r Rest of all Digestive Breads. Contains 
the whole of ihe mineral salts,, the natural ■ 
perm, and ihe nutritious Albuminoids, Every 
constituent gf the world's choicest wheats is 
contained in 

REYNOLDS’ WHEATMEAL BREAD. 

Sample loaf sent on receipt of a card, and year 
baker's name and full address. 

J- REYNOLDS A CO., Ltd., 

* 8| Aibert Flour Mills, GLOUCESTER. J 


CUBE THAI 
» BUNION i 
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An Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
Pictures. 

! Messrs, FROSTS* REED, 47, Duke 
Street, London, S. IF. ; 8 , Clare Street, 
Bristol; and 47, Queen’s Road, Clifton, 
the wcllkncmm publishers of hi^h - class 
KTCHfNGS and EjVGRAVINGS {7vhich may 
be obtained from any PRINTSELLRR 
throughout Britain, or DIRECT FROM 
PROS 7 tS* REED), 7mil be pleased to 
forward their latest ILLUSTRATED 
CA 7 A LOG UE t containing tiore than 160 I 
notable pictures^ on receipt of P. 0 . for sf 
(which will be refunded if a purchase be made J . 

^Established 1808 . j 


A £500 Insurance 

Registered and good for d rear* 


The Proprietors of Tut Stkand Magazine have 
entered into an arrangement with 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, 

FOUNDED 1871, 

whereby any reader between the ages of and jg ortay 
obtain an Insurance for 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 

payable, subject to the terms and conditions or the 
Insurance, to the legal personal represenlaiiie of the 
bolder if lie or she be killed by an accident within the 
United Kingdom or the Channel Islands to any 
RAILWAY TRAIN, OMNIBUS, TKAMCAR, dr 
CAB by which he or she is travelling as a ticket-bearing 
or fare-paying passenger, or as the holder of a free pass. 

The Insurance will bold good for one year from its 
date, and will be dispatched on receipt of the subjoined 
Application Form, filled in with the name, address, and 
occupation of the Applicant accompanied by a postal 
order for frL and an addressed envelope. 

No person may hold more than one of these Insurances 
in respect of the publication in which this announce¬ 
ment appears. 

NDT£.-Colonial readers may use this application 
form, and the Policy issued in response will bit 
applicable in any British Colony, but opslv 
for Railway Accident*. 


The OCEAN Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Limited, 

MOO&GATE STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
Claims paid over £6,000,000. 

Insurances granted under the new 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1906. 

Special Policies for 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS, SHOP ASSISTANTS, 
CLERICAL STAFF, &C. 

FIRE, BURGLARY, Ao. 
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Form of Application for £500 Insurance 

To be detached at dotted line ami forwarded to 

THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION. LIMITED. 

36 to 44. Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

1 request you to forward to me, in the accompanying 
addressed envelope, the Insurance above described, 
and to register my name, a* below, a* the holder of 
such Insurance, for which purpOiie I also enclose a Postal 
Ordtr for 6d. 

Full X*mc .. .... 


Address. 


Occupa lion. . 

Date . 


Postal Orders should be made payable to Ll The Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee CorjwratioTi, Limited/’ 


ponds toespmng; 

will 


Prfck 3/S eactL 

Post free In plain 
wrapper. 


As used 
by 

Royalty, 
Strongly recommended 
by Doctors and the 
Medical Press, 

The Toe Spring 
cron he trum at 
niffht tfiiftoiii 


Honey relumed if 
not approved ot 
3eoJ outline of 
foot for sire. 


Pond’s Patent 
Arch Supports 

Cure Flat Feet. 

Worn and recom mended by 
Medical Men. 
Plilldren'a 4e ]n?r pair, 

_ _ Ladim 49 ,, 

F0rfD T fc Gents 5 6., 

Boots ma.de to fit all feet. Perfect fitting, eafly, and ruinfortabLe. 

Write to-day to 

.i i dour "-SKrtcSSk HORWIC" 
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2/- INSURES YOUR 

Or. HARLAN'S 

BEAUTY-CUP 


COMPLEXION 


For the 
Arm*, ai 

" >u tfOTlttlU IL'hi} OUTtl 

of fJbjto w»derfut tittle 
Cuui ru*d haveaniffeurof 
wriiiir^i or blackhead*." 

The simplicity of Mils 
Mcit-nt i tie ijuteiu of self- 
applied mi-Miff, and tlie 

speinl with which It cliArt 
the t:(KnpleiioD h are ilmait 
beyond belief, A unple 
st>jt hi ilk ai iW i cut loo of the 
litUi HaiulyTup prodnen renmrkablK re&ulu. BLaukhertd* in 
many cj.*cd arc btaiiabed In sixty jun-cndn, It pumps Impurities 
luil of the blood by Atmospheric inyngiirejunads out t he cheeks, 
it nos, iiiiil deck, und j-dticui* the w*Hte pLitceslii the body with 
noiidarful ntiudiiy, Acts direct I jr on the circulation acid feeli 
fresh, imm Mrwid to tAie LiiujUf£ r i mi HI tit the fitrxh Arm and fair, 

end the skin soft andsttiny. Dr. Harlan.'* Beauty-Cup 
sent by mall In idfttu wrapper—with our Eternity Boa k—to wiy 
address for 2 1 P.U, iabroad, 3 Q MOJ, P. Kiuiiwatka 
Lj.aoujt.toKT €o., tfr 11B, Exthinys bldgs,, Hon t hws.rk, London. 


LADIES FOOTWEAR 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


Post free. At Wholts Ale Prices, 
saving Sf * in the £, 

DAINTY DESIGNS. 

best materials. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE, 


High Grade Glac£ Kid or Box Calf 
Ewes or Shoes, 7/6 to 17/6 ptr pair. 
Trial Solicited. 

H riie Today /or HUatruted Catalogue, 


BRITISH BOOT CO. f 

Dept. 2, 01, Humbantpn Gate* 

Leicester. 

Bankers—Th* Untied Countfc ■ Bonk, Lid., Leicester. 



u Your Plasticine 
has given more hours 
of real enjoyment 
than all the other 
more costly toys put 
together .” 

0 0 

“ P fasti cine is 
grandJ 1 



r 

“I've never known 
my youngsters so 
busy and quiet be¬ 
fore ; Plasticine is 
a blessing *\ 

0 0 

u We are delighted 
with your Plasti¬ 
cine l 3 



OF PRESENTS. 

A Constant Source of Fun and Amusement. 

clean AND IYER PLASTIC, III FIVE BEAUTIFUL COLOURS. 

* 4 / should tike to say how we have appreciated Plasticine in 
nursery; hours of enjoyment have been obtained through iP* 


THE COMPLETE MODELLER. 

Fitted with Five Colours, Toots, Boards, and Instructions, etc. Price, post free, 2/10, 

WM, HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 3, BAT HAMPTON, BATH. 




The INGERSOLL WATCH stands as high in the estimation of 
the millions who carry one throughout the world, as “Big Ben" 
does to the millions who pass the great clock every day. 

Regular men's size, open face, real lever, lantern pinion, keyless action—stem-winding 
and stcin^ettinjf! non-magnetic; cases in nickel, gun-metal or gold plate finish. 

For sale by leading shopkeepers, but If your dealer can not supply you* 
send us 5 - and we will send watch to you fry reiturn pest. Booklet Free. 

Other “ JnkersoH ” Watchea—Eclipse, 6/-; T|r|iamph J^Land the L/nJiv^ Midget Watch*8/6. 
ROUT. H. INGERSOLL A BRO„ asij 1 iAUMy Mcv&stl ElV Rife iie. Jl-omtkjfi, B.C. 


Look for name "INGERSOLL M 
on the dial. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 
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THE GARDEN IN JUNE. 


Bp E. T . COOK , Editor of "The Garden 


J UNE should be a pleasant month in the garden, 
but if the bitterly cold north-east wind which 
is blowing at the time of writing these notes 
continues, summer flowers will be late. The spring 
that has gone has tried the patience of the gardener, 
but I hope for gentle rains and life-giving winds to 
help the newly-sown lawn and tender opening leafage 
of the roses. 

This, however, is not taking into consideration the 
work for June. One of the most important duties is 
to complete what is known as bedding out—that is, 
planting sub-tropical plants, of interest either for their 
flowers or foliage, Zonal Pelargoniums, which I 
prefer to call “Geraniums,” and other matters 
demanding attention at this season of the year. 
Sjme of the earlier sown annuals will be coming 
into flower, and to preserve their beauty as long as 
possible gather the flowers before seed-pods have 
formed. 

The Tulips are over for the most part, and in spite 
of the unpleasant spring have been very beautiful. 
The “Cottage,” “Darwin,” and “Gesner’s” forms 
have added a fresh interest to the garden between the 
time of the daffodil and the true flowers of summer. 
My experience on a warm sandy soil is that tulips 
require lifting annually, or at least once in two years ; 
they deteriorate sadly. Daffodils in made ground 
are not so unsatisfactory, but those in grass in many 
cases die out in a short time. 

All tender plants, whether they are to be put out 
in a few days or at quite the end of the month, must 
be thoroughly “hardened off,” an expression that 
denotes exposing the growth to the air to become 
quite strong and established. Growth that is at all 
sappy—that is, not well ripened—feels the change to 
the open air, and suffers accordingly. 

This is the month to sow seed of biennial flowers : 
the Antirrhinum or Snapdragon—rabbits’-mouths the 
children call them—Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, 
Honesty, Stocks, and Evening Primrose. The Canter¬ 
bury Bell is one of my favourite flowers, and I well 
remember seeing some years ago an exquisite strain 
in Messrs. Kelway and Son’s nursery at Langport, 
Somerset. I have a wholesome dread of the big 
cup-and-saucer-shaped flowers, which have neither 
beauty of form nor grace of growth to recommend 
them ; the varieties of medium size, clear in colour, 
free, and acceptable in other ways are the Canterbury 
Bells to choose. The pink and the white are pecu¬ 
liarly beautiful in groups, and I wonder such homely 
flowers, that are as easily raised as a nasturtium, should 
not be more in evidence in our borders. I once saw 
a large mass of the white variety on the fringe of 
woodland, and never was a flower, which we associate 
only with the conventional border, better placed. 
Sow the seed outdoors in a well-prepared bed, give 
the seedlings when they appear the usual attention, 
and they will be ready to transplant in the autumn lor 
flowering the following summer. Transplant the 
seedlings when sufficiently advanced to another bed 
to enable the growth to expand. 

This is not necessary in the case of the Foxglove, 
which is one of our most charming woodland 
flowers, but in shady borders and odd corners, 
which are crying aloud for something to clothe 
them, the Digitalis, as it is known botanically, 
should be seen. As in the case of most garden 
flowers, there are what are called “strains,” the 
most beautiful of the foxgloves being that known 
as “ Gloxiniaeflora,” so called from the gloxinia-like 


character of the bloom. The white flowers are 
beautifully coloured, white with large blotches, 
reminiscent of some orchid, and to the writer quite 
as interesting. Sow the seed where it is to remain, 
and in future the plants will sow themselves—become, 
in fact, “ wild.” 

It is needless to praise the Wallflower, but I wish 
this most fragrant flower of spring would behave more 
kindly. Unfortunately the plants are tender, a damp 
winter, with sharp frosts, killing them wholesale. 
When, however, the wallflowers are unharmed, 
nothing is more enjoyable, especially in such famous 
spring gardens as those of Belvoir Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Rutland. Raise the seedlings in a 
prepared bed of soil and transplant them when not 
more than three inches high. In a month from then 
transfer them to the positions in which they are to 
flower. My favourites are the old Blood Red and the 
clear yellow Primrose Dame; Belvoir Yellow is 
another well-known variety. 

Stocks it is advisable to sow in boxes, and then 
transplant. There are several forms, the Brompton, 
Ten-week, East Lothian, Intermediate, and others, 
and all require much the same treatment. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory for the outdoor garden is the 
Brompton. Sow the seed at once, and the plants 
shoula be ready for transplanting at the end of June; 
the spikes of this form are very fine, and the 
colours both varied and pleasing. The breath of the 
stock on a warm evening is as grateful as a frameful 
of auriculas. 

I lonesty is an old garden plant which we would 
fain see more of, and the white form is purer and 
more to be admired than the purple ; this I do not 
care for, except, of course, the silvery seed-pods which 
they give after preparation. The seed should be 
sown now r in ordinary soil. In preparing it for winter 
decorations, take the pods between the finger and 
thumb and gently rub them ; the outer scales will 
then fall off, disclosing the pods. 

The Rose garden will require constant attention. 
Caterpillars and other pests are busy and bring many 
troubles in their train. I have been reading the 
excellent little publication called “The Enemies of 
the Rose,” just issued by the National Rose Society, 
and in the remarks of the Editor, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Ed. Mawley, “ Green-fly * or 
Rose Aphis” is referred to. This is one of the 
most troublesome of the enemies of our fragrant 
flower. 


GARDENING 
MADE EASY. 

Edited bp E. T. COOK , 

Editor of M Tho Cardan.” 

Written by expert* who know what a beginner wants 
to know. 

It deal* with all kinds of gardens. What you want 
to know is sure to be there. 

It will save you money and time, and make gardenias 
a greater delight to you than It ever was. 

202 PAGES. Paper Cover, 1 /- Not. 

OSirth, 1/9 Not. 

Or faef, Id. eztra free GEO POP. NEWNES, Ltd. 
(Dept. iX tantnaojitou St>, Strand, W.C. 
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The 

Book of 


Oeivttiry 

Gardening 


The issue of the "Century Book of Gardening" (in one handsome 
volume) is a result of that love of the garden and of gardening 
which has ever been deeply rooted in the English mind, and which 
becomes stronger with the increasing national development of 
scientific information and its application to the domestic arts. 

The "Century Book of Gardening" deals adequately and practically 
with every branch of horticulture, and with every detail relating 
to the contents of the garden. It is edited by Mr. E. T. Cook, 
the Editor of The Garden, and a member of the principal Horticul¬ 
tural Societies, British and foreign. He is assisted by a staff 
which includes the foremost authorities on Horticulture of the day. 


The Sixty Sections. 

There are over sixty sections in this work, each 
dealing with a branch of the subject of Gardening ; 
each section is divided into 

(a) An Introduction, in which all that is known 
of that branch of garden life is incorporated, 
and 

(b) A classified list which includes every known 
variety of the species, its habits, appearance, 
and proper treatment, and the points in 
which it resembles and differs from the 
others. 

There are nearly 3,000 references in the Index, 
and from this it will be gathered that every point 
can be »urned up with great facility. 

The Illustrations. 

The beauty and variety of the illustrations, of 
which there are over 600, have never been 
approached ; they include representations of the 
flowers, shrubs, plants, fruit, and vegetables, as 
well as of the insects, fungi, etc., etc., dealt with 
in this work. The introduction of a series of 
pictures of beautiful English gardens gives an 
added charm to a thoroughly practical lxx>k. 

Evsry Branoh of Gardening dealt with. 

While every branch of flower and plant life is 
treated of fully and in detail, this book covers every 
other branch of horticultural knowledge. Trees, 
shrubs, the greenhouse, bulbs, climbers, ferns 
(hardy and exotic), l>aml>oos, vegetables, fruit 
trees, fruit farming and culture, hedges and l>orders, 
the long-neglected town garden, window-box, 
room, and roof gardening, soils and their treatment, 
insects and insecticides, fungi and fungicides, etc., 
etc.—this rough list gives but a taste of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

The Culture of Orohlds. 

Considerable space is devoted to the fascinating 
subject of orchid-culture, and those who have 
hitherto been deterred from attempting this owning 
to a belief that orchids are difficult to grow will 
be induced to realise that the contrary is the case, 
after studying the sections that deal with this 
wonderful family of plants. 


“ Roses and Rose Cardens” 

are dealt with by a famous expert, who treats of 
lMtanical rose gardens, exhibition rose gardens, 
and the massing of roses. Propagation, budding, 
the preparation and selection of stock, soils and 
manures, roses in pots, how to plant a rose, etc. 
— these aspects of rose-culture are treated very fully. 

The Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Sooiety says;— 

“We are confident in recommending every 
Fellow of the Society who really cares for the 
garden and plants to secure a copy. All subjects 
are dealt with in a masterly manner. . . . Without 
exception the most beautiful book of garden 
literature we have ever seen.” 

The Dally Chroniole says 

“ For the gentle amateur as well as for the 
professional gardener, the ‘Century Book of 
Gardening * is intended, nor has intention outrun 
performance. Profound, but clear, may be taken 
as summing up its Qualities. Roses and orchids 
get their fair share of attention. Climbers, carna¬ 
tions, and chrysanthemums, and their myriad 
kindred and companions, call to us from the pages 
to come and try'. Pictures of fruit gardens testify 
to what may be done even in the whimsical English 
climate. But for the town dweller the most 
important matter lies in the chapter by Mr. E. H. 
Woodall, which tells of the transformation wrought 
in the long-neglected back garden.” 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 

To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, , 
Dept. 8t, Clun House, Surrey St., London, W.O. 

Plca^ send me, free of charge, and without any obligation 
on my part, 

( 1 ) Full particulars of your “Century Book of Gardening," 
with speciin-ns of the illustrations, etc. 

( 2 ) Details of your plan of small monthly payments, the 
volume being delivered at once on payment of 2 s. 6d. 
only, the balance being paid by a few small monthly 
payments. 

Name. 

(Send this form or a postcard, mentioning this magazine.) 

addrkss .Qr.igirici.lirQJTj. 

d*pU&I V ERSI.T..V..QE.^I.CJHiG.^J.. 













BEDSTEAD BUYERSf 




LADIES SHOULD WRITE 

for our Suap^n of I'LlIii Nrtn f uiiy culutir. 
KliOt u.mJ Vmtuiy Nets, Timtrl (Jauica. CT*p* did 
Cheue, \ oilc* mid Hutdillli. Laves ami liuifr 

tionsrof t Verj ilencniiUon. Hraid* ami ThrauU 
for Luoc Wi^rk. l*t* i 'uirtiliiH. Ubi k hreuA 
diueii, 2 2 pci- yard. 

J^tttUrni i\»4 f'Yet. Haitian Mtl J/dparin#. 

fEiTAUllHULp 00 
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Buy Your Bedsteads in Brand New 

Direct from Factory at Makers’ Price. 

For 19 Years I have supplied the Public Direct 
(without making use of Shops or Stores) with Bedsteads, 

Wire Mattresses, Bedding, Cots, Curbs of every 
description, and also general Household Furniture. 

Prompt Despatch. Packed Free. Carriage Paid. 

CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 

Fully illustrated Catalogues Post free, 

CHAS. RILEY, Desk 12, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM. 


A Happy 
Marriage 

Depends largely on a knowledge of the 
whole truth about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. This knowledge 
does not come intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary everyday sources. 

Sexology 

(lUustrattd) 

by William //. Walling, AM., Mil, 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in 
one volume : 

Knowledge si Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge tt Yeung II unhand BhouM Hare. 

Knowledge a Father Hhould Hal t. 

Knowledge a Father Should [iii|iart io Hii Son. 

Medical knowledge a liuiluuul ^ In mid ILiVi*. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Shot] id Hive. 

Knowledge h Young Wife Should Have, 

Know niije a Mother BhouLl Hare. 

Knnwladra a. Mother Should [ni^nr lu Her Jiauehtar, 
Medical ktiuwleiige a Wire -Shook! Have. 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gofd Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 

Write f«r 'Other Peoples Opinion^ 1 mid Table of l antern*. 

Puritan Pub. Co., "J55* Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


WREN'S BOOT POLISH 


Turns work inle play, and 
n little goes such a very 
iuhfi way. 

Just a Smear and a 

Rub privities* an instant 
shine. It improves the 
leather too, and keeps It 
in perfect condition. The 
pjfibh shat never hardens 
in the tin* 

Ask for it lo-day at 
your I bootmaker's, or send 
Jil, in stamps for sample* 
lliack and Urown) and 
pul them to the lest. 


wren & co., 

NORTHAMPTON. 


EXTRA POCKET MONEY, 

W’p (rive moit motley for Gold Jewellery, Watchfa, Hinga. 
THnhe^. Stiver. Itisuuonds, Pearls, Huu.’ndd*, Autluuui, 
find 4'url i’.jh. 

WE ALSO BUY OLD FALSE TEETH. 

Send them to us. and we will send you fash offer per return 
of [mif. If offer no| araeptrd goods I minudli M v returned.. 

R. D, & J. B. FRASER, LTD., Goldsmiths, 

IJtik Nfi. 21*2. Princes Htrciai, ipiwlch. 

fEvlalilJ tilled royewjTi ago liy Lite Hr. i> Prwr.} 

Hororm.es : Capital and Counties. frl&nborL* : 38. 
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OLD 

ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH 


BOUGHT. 


The writ - known IohiIod 

Slfinutar t uriiK? ItHUinta, Meeurt 

BhowMinu (rive the very !«it 
Viilut; if forwarded by jxwt 
i] IllicitL V hlIiiE \*T 
return, or ulftr 
nuuip, ft!. Oifemi 
it, few. Kathbcti* 
Place l, I^inlon, W, 


Fil JArt 1 ^ . ■ 


EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. 

Can be h*d fmm u>t»t lirwpn, or Kind T|d. or Vs for Sample 
Jar ami name of 1/oeal Agent In y^ur <.Untrict to 

PLUMTREE, RAILWAY ST., SOUTHPORT. 


TALK WITH A LADY 

who wears the well-known 

^ the 

* BOOT OF 
K QUALITY, 


FIFE’ 


and you talk with nne who is genuinely 
i'tiiti ij sLuiti■' orer her footwear. 

For everything that ihpuld lie found In 
a i^rfet-i. hoot for Outdoor Barvice. 
Coif, JHoLorlng, ate., is provided in it, 
. _ g. CnmaMpa id to off part j of fke 
1 U h I'nikd A'lnpiiouj. mrriyniiQM' 
1 UiU UiQ* extra. Send trie wiwf r.O. 
Black or Thu Waterproof U-atber*. AU 
narrow, medium, and broad St tings. 
Order a pair now, and let them 
tell their own story of 
COMFORT. QUALITY, and 
WORKMANSHIP. 

Write for Free CaMovvr ecmrixvjk* Atomily n*ad*, 

A. T. HOGG No- 64i, ST F ATH M1 C^LO* FIFE. 



“NECROCEINE 


IT FOR GREY 

hair. 

Stui m Grey Hair any •■liade. Ikh-s- not 
Btain the Hkin i nusily frpidied. Js Harmless, 
Washahle. Luting. ruid KeHtf-ire* thiColuur 
to the Roots, making detection lmpri*ilfde. 
K and Is Iindnuhitfdly I he Cleaned ant! Be*t 
/ fr, Hair Stainer in I he Workl fto, 1. Light 
ABn>WC; No. It Golden ; Net. 3, Lark TSruwll; 
JjPi flNc. -1. lEl ir k. Sent lHNjretly packed hy Fuat 
fur 1X23335. and 10 

*jy * LEIGH A CRAWFORD iDept. 28 * 
Brooks St,,» HoLborn, E.C. 



Your next ride 

will be dishortly more comfortable—proyidinB you 
change your other saddle lor a BROOKS. A»k any 
eyelid and he will led you the same. Better ftill. wrde 
NOW fat our 1906 Saddle Manual, and read, il 
carefully. It is very profitable rending. 

Dept. 2. J. B. BROOKS & CO, Lid, 

The Saddle Specie*,!,.BIRMINGHAM. 



By Motor 


to the 


HOTEL 


CECIL 

LONDON 

SITUATION : 

Within 3 minutes of CHARING CROSS 
where England's great Roads Converge — th* 

CECIL is LONDONS PRE-EMINENT 
HOTEL fur the AUTOMOBILIST-an EN¬ 
JOYABLE SUMMER VACATION -to the 
areompaniment of pvety MODERN LUXURY 
and CONVENIENCE, by visiting the innu¬ 
merable points o! interest in and around London 

by AUTOMOBILE, The CECILS 

SPACIOUS GARAGE is FREE 

TO visitors' CARS, 

Meals ate obtainable at any hour nf arrival Day or 

Night REF 3 A IRS, SUPPLIES. Hrtf-cUw 
sen ice of CARS for ^TEMPORARY USE, with 
Driver*. All Charge* Strictly Moderate. 

numerous DELIGHTFUL runs 

in Beika. Bucks, Surrey, and Kent would be 
possible, returning in the evening fot Theatre, 
Concert, Opera, or Exhibition. 

fixed tariff, no vexatious extras. 

Bedroom from 5/*, Breakfast, Z;6, 

Dinner, S/** 

MU it tor ih* CECIL BOOKLET t I 

TeleplrlUl: h l.'eee’ia. London. 1 " ipU j| 
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The Emblem of a Nation. 




f 


The beauty of English Women has 
been likened unto the rose* Vinolia Soap 
ensures a clear skin throughout life—in 
the bud, in the bloom, and in maturity* 


Premier, 4 d.; Medical, Bd.; Toilet (Otto), lOd.; Vestal, 2/6 

Original from 



UNIvhWIV'JhYill 
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A SOUL FOR MUSIC. 

Wr all know the pianoforte player with a 14 fatal n 
finder dexterity, but without a musical souL No 
system will make him acceptable to any music lover, 
but, on the other hand, there are many truly 
musical “souls’* who remain dumb and unprintable 
from a lack of " technique/* even after much key¬ 
board practice. For such there is now every hope; 
given fair general health they may all become 
successful players. Little can be explained in an 
advertisement, but by sending to Mr. J. Macdonald 
Smith, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., for his free 
book, 11 Light on Pianoforte Playing/ 1 the techni* 
cally faulty pianist may learn how. others similarly 
placed have been aide, as a result of a Postal Course of 
Lessons in the System, “ From Brain 10 Keyboard/’ 
to play in a way they never thought possible. 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 

Goddard's 

Plate Powder 

Sold everywhere 6? I/* 2'6 &4'6 „ 

-< 



FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


WE WILL OIVE each real* nisi Lie Collector BeiiiLing KL for 
return ixHtUgt! i ■■rxAid ftU 

50 PICKED COLOKIAL STAMPS, 

or* it preferred, om of OttF A.B.C. ALDtlltS, to hold 1*950 

Stamp*. Mention (aultet Wd. J&L Util?ofte Imokrt sent each upptfcallt. 

JUST OUT. A.H.O. Catalogue of thir slump* far 11MH. 

75 0 |xufoH, post frer, I 1 ®; or with pgiUsrdF. etc.* added, 

mg*-*, 9 10 post free, ^ „ 

BHlGBT A SON, 1414. Strand. London, W,C. 


A SEWING (FaUatrt) 
MACHINE 

The “ STITCH ALL M Sewing 
M;irhific was named Stitchall 
because it works evenly and 
speedily on both coarse and fine 
material without the complica¬ 
tions of lhe more expensive 
ones. Made entirely of metal 
with plated wheel and fittings, 
improved stitch regulator, etc. 

No experience necessary, 

Sant in wooden bow,carrt&fte 
paid* tar 7 3. 

Ext n needh-x. fid. rind it- per pkt. OkU rind mc the Machine nt wort 
/frtmnff q/ imtltirumt Onljf fa fcr abtninrtd front f&e 

SEWING MACHINE COMPANY {2B Dept-), 
SStSL Brook* Street, Holborn. London, E.C, 





<r 



Cuticura Soap, assisted by 
Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, is priceless for pre¬ 
serving, purifying, and beau¬ 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, 
and hands of infants, chil¬ 
dren, and adults; for ecze¬ 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita¬ 
tions, chappings, chafings, 
redness and roughness, 
especially of the face and 
hands; for sanative, anti¬ 
septic cleansing, as well as 
for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure 
and may be used from the 
hour of birth. 

Bold throughout the world. Depot*: London* 2 7 . 
Charterhouse So.; Paris, 6. Rue de la Pali; Auitrm- 
Lfi, R. Towns A Oo.. Sydney: India, R, K. Paul, 
”alcmta; China. Hook Kong Drug Co.; Japan* 
Haruya, Ltd., Tokto - , Russia. Femetn. Moscow; 
3o Africa, Ifiiiiijn, Lud , Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A, 
Potter Drug Chem t/orp., Sole Prope Motion 
jsr-Pxt Frie, Cuin-i.i* Bunk ou ^uto* th* 9kln 

urn h Lr.r'i i -Jr tyti rnrj. p ,rc 
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TO 


Holiday Makers 

IMPORTANT TO ALL 

LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 



ENO’S * FRUIT SALT* prevents any over-acid state of the 
blood, and should be kept In every bedroom, In readiness for 
any emergency. It Is Pleasant, Cooling:, Health - giving*. 
Refreshing:, and Invigorating:. You cannot overstate its groat 
value in keeping the blood PURE AND FREE FROM 
DISEASE. It acts as simply, yet Just as powerfully, on the 
animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world, 
and removes by natural means all poisonous matter (the 
groundwork of disease). Its effect on a disordered or 
feverish condition of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 

CAUTION .—Examine the Capaula, and tea that It la marked BNO’S *FRUIT SALT.’ 

Without It you have the nlacere§l form of flottery—IMITATION, 



Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 

* FRUIT SALT’ W01KS, London, S.E. 



f 1 





















■ ..' mj aygM* 

SAMPLE TIN FlEX 

FRAME- FOOD C?,I^,standenic. swTHnFj,DS.iDHDOH.S.Wl 




INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, SEE PACES 04 AND S5- 











































A SOCIAL CELEBRITY 

Among the celebrated social successes of the last 
twelve decades, PEARS' SOAP is entitled to very special mention. 
It has augmented the pleasures of social life in an eminent 
degree by the part it has played in cleansing the skin and 
beautifying the complexion. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, the greatest skin expert of his time, 
declared PEARS to be like “Balm to the Skin." 

Many society beauties have owed their loveliness of 
skin to PEARS, the daily use of which softens and refines 
the texture of the skin, and, at the same time, produces and 
preserves those natural tints of health which are 


Beauty’s Crowning Grace 



“The Dish or The Day m 

Birds 

Custard 

with 

Stewed Gooseberries 


BIRD'S Custard is the one thing needed with ail Stewed, 
Tinned, or Bottled Fruits, It enhances their flavor, adds to 
their nutriment, and imparts to them a grateful mellowness. 


OVERUSE M ENTS FOR **THE STRAND MAGAZINE 11 should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT* 
avnnrv wPWNirc t iMiTFn. SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND. W.C. 
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